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LIFE  OF  JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 

Among  the  early  names  that  occur  in  our  naval  wars,  one 
ef  the  most  renowned  in  tradition  is  that  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
When  boys,  we  remember  he  ranked  in  .our  estimation  with 
Jack  the  giant  killer,  and  other  mighty  characters  in  fairy 
lore;  for  at  that  age  we  do  not  discriminate  precisely  between 
vol.  VIII.  1 
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history  and  romance,  and  even  in  a  more  mature  reason,  wc 
find  mankind  in  erery  nation,  paying  a  sort  of  pious  devotion 
to  names  whose  renown  being  merely  traditionary,  is  neces- 
sarily mixed  up  with  a  vast  proportion  of  exaggeration.  Per- 
haps this,  after  all,  is  the  best  kind  of  fame,  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  nearer  and  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
great,  diminishes  our  admiration,  by  enabling  us  to  discover 
foibles  that  disappear  in  the  shades  of  distance,  where,  as  in 
the  natural  world,  the  little  inequalities  and  deformities  of  the 
object,  are  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  general  outline.  It  is  only 
in  the  period  beyond  the  reach  of  history  that  men  became 
gods,  since  in  aftertimes  the  research  of  the  historian  pene- 
trated the  veil  that  shrouded  the  illustrious  mortal,  and  too 
often  discovered  beneath  it,  much  of  the  vice  and  the  weak- 
ness which  seems  the  inevitable  legacy  nature  bestows  on 
her  children  in  every  age  .and  every  clime.  We  question 
much,  therefore,  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  mistaken  regard, 
or  at  least  a  mischievous  curiosity,  which  prompts  men  to 
discover  and  give  to  the  world,  every  thing  that  the  most 
persevering  research  can  recover  from  partial  oblivion. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  memory  of  a  truly  great  man  will 
ever  die.  If  he  be  a  poet,  it  will  live  in  his  song:  if  he  be  a 
warrior,  those  songs  will  carry  his  name  on  the  wings  of  the 
muse,  and  whether  as  deity  or  mortal,  as  Hercules,  or  Achil- 
les, Mango  Capac,  or  Peter  of  Russia,  posterity  will  inherit 
their  fame,  even  should  the  revolutions  of  the  world  separate 
them  from  the  parent  hive,  and  carry  them  from  the  rising 
even  to  the  setting  ?an.  True,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  their  fame 
may  become  vague,  obscure,  and  undefined;  yet  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  very  obscurity  does  not  enhance  their  glory, 
by  giving  a  freer  range  to  the  imagination,  and  keeping  from 
our  view  the  liltJe  specks  that,  if  the  distance  were  less,  would 
appear  to  the  naked  eye.  The  Persian  magi,  who  worship 
the  sun,  as  the  soul  of  the  universe,  as  one  pure  unsullied 
everlasting  fire,  would  cease  to  reverence  it  as  a  divinity, 
were  those  numerous  spots  which  the  discoveries  of  science, 
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and  Ike  perfection  of  the  telescope,  haye  betrayed  to  the  eye* 
of  the  philosopher,  unveiled  to  the  sight  of  the  idolater.  There 
is  a  sublime  and  awful  mystery,  a  sort  of  poetical  swell,  ac- 
companying the  recollection  of  great  men  of  whom  little  is 
known,  except  that  they  were  great  by  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  generations,  that  far  outweighs  the  reputation  of 
those  of  whom  we  know  every  thing.  There  is  a  littleness 
about  minuteness— there  is  so  much  that  great  men  do  ex- 
actly like  other  men — so  much  of  trifle  even  in  the  details  of 
important  a&urs — so  vast  a  portion  of  every  man's  existence 
is  filled  up  by  nothingness — that  when  the  whole  of  it  is  pla- 
ced before  our  eyes,  we  are  very  apt  to  suppose  that  be  who 
did  so  many  common  things  like  common  people,  was  in  rea- 
lity but  a  common  being.  There  sore  stopping  places  in  the  life 
of  a  great  man,  as  on  every  great  road,  and  if  the  space  be* 
tween  is  a  dead  flat,  the  traveller  had  better  shut  his  eyes  un- 
til he  conies  to  the  baiting  spot,  rather  than  strain  his  vision 
to  catch  something  on  one  side  or  the  other,  worthy  a  place 
ia  his  journal*  Had  it  not  been  for  Boswett,  doctor  Johnson 
would  have  been  a  great  moralist,  instead  of  a  great  bear, 
and  we  should  have  read  his  sublime  precepts  without  the 
everlasting  accompaniment  of  the  grow),  which  that  fefthful 
follower  has  so  minutely  described, 

Paul  Jones,  though  neither  a  demigod,  or  bear,  and  not 
ranch  of  a  moralist,  that  we  know  of,  was  yet  a  man  of  note  hf 
bis  time.  He  was  honoured  at  the  courts  of  princes,  and  wg* 
beg  such  of  our  readers  as  consider  this  as  incoetestible  proof 
of  merit,  to  bear  it  in  mind.  His  name  is  familiar  to  ttte 
children  of  this  country,  and  lei  me  tell  you,  that  this  k  no 
sasall  proof  of  the  root  which  a  man's*  name  has  taken  in  the 
soil*  The  favourite  boob,  and  the  fevoarhc  names  <>f  the 
young,  are  among  those  apt  to  live  the  fcrogest— as-  the  games 
of  children  pass  down  from  age  to  age  without  ever  being 
lost,  aad  in  truth  without  ever  bang  varied*  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  remember  many  years  ago,  to  have  see*  in  the  small 
bookstores  of  the  cities,  stuck  up  at  the  wmetews,  a  Kttte  boo*: 
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called  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Paul  Jones,  with  a  frontis- 
piece placed  against  the  inside  of  the  glass,  wherein  he  is  re- 
presented t>n  the  deck  of  a  ship,  in  the  very  act  of  shooting 
lieutenant  Grubb  through  the  head.  * 

This  picture  impressed  his  name  upon  our  minds  when 
very  young,  and  as  we  grew  up  his  reputation  assumed  in  our 
estimation  a  more  authentic  and  definite  character*  But  it 
lost  in  brilliancy  what  it  gained  in  truth.  It  was  then  we  be- 
came used  to  hear  of  him  as  a  renegado,  a  freebooter,  brave 
indeed,  to  desperation,  but  paying  little  regard  to  tjie  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  still  less  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
humanity.  In  the  British,  and  anglo-American  magazines, 
and  newspapers  of  those  times,  he  appears  in  the  character  of 
a  lawless  pirate,  whose  courage  and  daring  entitled  him  to  no 
other  fame,  but  what  might  be  derived  from  an  association 
with  Blackbtard  or  the  renowned  captain  Kyd,  for  whose  bu- 
ried treasures,  some  people  still  dig  along  our  coasts.  He  is 
stigmatized  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  as  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, as  the  plunderer  of  his  benefactor,  and  as  a  pernicious 
ungovernable  monster,  equally  beyond  the  restraints  of  mora- 
lity, of  public  opinion,  and  private  duties. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  read  of  his  being  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  a  man,  and  the  baron  De  Grimm,  in  his  cor- 
respondence which  has  lately  been  published,  mentions  him 
as  figuring  at  Paris  among  men  of  wit,  and  women  of  refine* 
ment, — where  the  least  grossness  of  manners  would  have  ex- 
cluded him, — writing  poetry,  and  making  himself  acceptable  to 
the  belles  of  that  famous  city. 

Of  a  man  so  confessedly  brave — so  often  mentioned — so 
variously  represented — and  so  little  known — it  seemed  worth 
while  to  know  more.  But  our  principal  inducement  to  inquire 
into  his  history  and  character,  was  a  conviction  that  one  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  the  other  calumniated.  One  of  the 
evils  of  modern  warfare  is,  that  it  confounds  all  human  cha- 
racter, destroys  all  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  produ- 
ces a  regular  system  of  calumniation,  the  effects  of  which  re- 
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main  rankling  in  the  bosom,  long  after  the  real  evils  of  war 
are  forgotten.  In  this  disgraceful  contest,  all  regard  to  truth  is 
sacrificed — the  distinction  between  the  authorized,  and  unau- 
thorized modes  of  hostility  are  lost  sight  of— all  that  are  oppo- 
sed to  us  are  bad,  all  that  are  friendly  are  good — the  one  is 
represented  as  wanting  every  virtue — the  other  as  without  a 
stain,  and  thus  the  man,  who,  on  one  side  of  a  river  is  little 
less  than  a  demon,  is  on  the  othrr  little  less  than  a  divinity. 
All  the  ancient  courtesy  which  dignified  and  adorned  the  days 
of  chivalry,  is  lost  in  the  bitterness  of  this  war  of  words,  and 
like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  no  two  nations  can  now  enter  the 
lists  without,  at  the  same  time,  abusing  each  other  like  two  ir- 
ritated viragoes.  If  nations  were  to  content  themselves  merely 
with  blows,  they  would  be  much  better  friends  afterwards. 
They  would  forget  their  bruises  and  wounds  in  time;  but  the 
abuse  which  is  recorded  of  each  other,  is  a  source  of  eternal 
heart-burning,  and  long  after  the  injuries  of  war  are  forgotten, 
the  insults  of  the  press  are  remembered  for  future  vengeance. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  in  the  character  of 
Paul  Jones,  or  whatever  his  demerits  towards  the  country  of 
his  birth,  from  us  he  deserves  at  least  such  a  justification  as 
may  be  warranted  by  the  truth.  He  served  this  country  well 
in  her  hour  of  peril,  and  if,  in  so  doing,  he  broke  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  another,  is  it  for  us  to  become  his  accu- 
sers—or to  listen  in  silence  to  the  accusation?  No  duty  re- 
quires from  an  individual,  or  a  nation,  that  they  should  be  un- 
grateful; nor  for  ojur  part  do  we  know  of  any  moral  obligation, 
which  forbids  us  to  extenuate  the  faults,  or  vindicate  the  feme, 
•f  one  who  was  our  friend,  when  friends  were  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  rare.  His  motives  were  nothing  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the 
detail  of  his  life  and  actions,  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  born 
the  23d  of  September,  1747,  at  Selkirk.*   His  father  was  a 

*  "  See  Memoirs  of  an  American  Officer."  The  writer  states  that  be  de- 
rived this  information  from  a  written  memorandum  from  an  ©M  book  in  captain 
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tenant  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  and  it  is  said  officiated  as  gar- 
dener to  that  nobleman.  He  never,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
knowledgment, went  to  any  regular  school;  an  old  maiden 
aunt  who  lived  in  the  family  taught  him  to  read,  and  this  was 
all  the  instruction  be  received  till  the  age  of  nine  years,  when 
he  left  his  home  without  taking  leave  of  any  living  soul,  and 
-set  forth,  with  the  clothes  he  had  on,  and  no  money,  to  seek 
his  fortune.  The  freaks  of  Fortune,  notwithstanding  she  is 
railed  at  as  cruelly  capricious,  are  not  always  ill  natured,  and 
those  who  trust  to  her  guidance  with  unlimited  reliance,  often 
find  her  an  indulgent  mother.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people 
who  go  forth,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  seek  their  fortunes:  one  m 
reckless  desperation,  the  consequence  of  disappointments  at 
home,  caused  by  their  own  want  of  industry  and  prudence — 
the  other  from  a  sort  of  innate  consciousness  that  they  are  not 
bom  to  the  situation  in  which  accident  has  placed  them,  and 
that  the  sphere  of  action  allotted  to  them  by  birth,  is  not  the 
one  in  which  nature  intended  they  should  figure.  The  former 
seldom  better  their  situation,  because  the  same  want  of  pru- 
dence generally  produces  the  same  effects  in  every  situation; 
but  the  latter,  relying  on  their  own  vigour  of  mind,  often  rise 
to  distinctions  which  seem  placed  forever  beyond  their  reach 
by  the  accident  of  birth.  Those,  therefore,  who  go  forth  into  the 
world  the  children  of  Fortune,  are  not  always  prompted  by  a 
mere  idle  impatience  of  the  restraints  of  home,  or  the  salutary 
restrictions  of  parental  authority,  bat  often  by  a  secret  self- 
consciousness,  which  seems  almost  ever  the  accompaniment  of 
superior  genius. 

Jones  having  thus  at  the  age  of  nine  years  adopted  Fori 
tune  for  his  stepmother,  bent  his  way  to  Leith,  where  he  ei> 
gaged  himself  as  cabin-boy  in  a  ship  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade.  In  this  situation  he  continued;  at  seventeen  he  was  mate 

JcWspofttufcf),  called  "  The  Way  to  to  Happy  ia  a  Miatreble  World,"  which 
waa  afterward*  lost  ia  the  Boa  Homme  Bfchard.  It  ia  ah*  conformable  to 
Jonea'e  yerbal  declaration!. 
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m(  a  ship,  and  a  captain  at  nineteen.  About  five  years  after- 
wards,  we  find  him  in  the  command  of  a  large  merchantman 
trading  between  England  and  the  West  Indies.  While  master 
of  this  vessel  an  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place,  which  led 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  united  colonies,  then  struggling  for 
independence.  It  seems  that  the  carpenter  had  been  in  fault, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  punishment  which  Jones  caused  to  be 
inflicted  upon  him,  he  jumped  overboard,  and  was  drowned* 
On  his  return  to  Hull,  Jpnes  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  pri- 
0  sod,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape  to  the  United  States, 
being  apprehensive  that  his  crew,  among  whom  his  severe  dis- 
cipline made  him  not  much  of  a  favourite,  would  give  this  af- 
fair a  turn  that  might  endanger  his  life. 

During  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  his  quit- 
ting home,  and  arriving  in  America,  he  had  been  indefatigable 
in  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  want  of  education, 
and  had  sedulously  employed  all  his  leisure  hours  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  His  mind  might  therefore  be  said  to  have  been 
considerably  cultivated,  and  his  manners  were  those  of  a  gen- 
tleman. It  is  not  known  through  whose  influence  he  obtained 
it,  but  not  long  after  he  was  appointed  a  midshipman,  in  the 
first  squadron  fitted  out  by  congress,  under  commodore  Hop- 
kins, in  which  he  sailed  against  New  Providence.  During 
this  expedition,  he  gained  the  notice  of  some  of  his  superior 
officers,  and  soon  after  his  return  received  a  commission,  and 
the  command  of  a  sloop  of  war  carrying  twelve  guns.  In  this 
vessel  he  made  a  successful  cruise^  capturing  and  sending  in 
several  prizes.  Soon  after  this  he  received  a  commission 
from  congress  to  command  a  new  ship  called  the  Banger, 
mounting  eighteen  six-pounders,  and  carrying  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men*  In  this  vessel  he  sailed  directly  for  the  coast 
of  England,  where  he  created  great  alarm,  and  among  other 
exploits  destroyed  sixteen  vessels  in  the  port  of  Hull. 

It  was  on  this  cruise  that  he  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made 
to  seize  the  earl  of  Selkirk  at  his  country  seat,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  carrying  bun  to  France.  As  this  is  one  of  the  transac- 
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tions  that  have  been  related  to  hid  disadvantage,  we  will  give 
it  in  detail,  together  with  the  motives  which  Jones  afterwards 
urged  in  his  extenuation,  in  a  letter  to  the  countess  of  Selkirk. 
When  off  Whitehaven,  he  sent  his  boats,  with  a  party  of  men 
on  shore,  for  the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  seizing  the  earl. 
They  landed  without  opposition,  and  proceeded  to  the  earl's 
seat,  but  as  his  lordship  was  then  in  London  attending  his  par- 
liamentary duties,  the  object  of  their  descent  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  in  revenge,  probably  for  this  disappointment,  they 
plundered  the  house,  and  carried  off  his  lordship's  plate. 
Jones  always  asserted  that  this  was  done  without  his  orders, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  write  a  letter  apologising  to 
the  countess  of  Selkirk,  for  the  conduct  of  his  men,  which  he 
disavowed,  and  declared  his  intention  of  restoring  the  plate  by 
the  first  opportunity.  This  letter  was  published  at  the  time, 
and  excited  considerable  attention,  being  well  written,  and 
containing  a  deal  of  wit  and  gallantry. 

Jones  particularly  stated  that  his  object  was  to  carry  the 
earl  of  Selkirk  to  Paris,  and  there  detain  him  as  an  hostage, 
until  the  British  cabinet  should  consent  to  an  exchange  of  the 
American  prisoners.  It  is  well  known  that  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  government  of 
England  treated  the  American  prisoners  with  singular  harsh- 
ness, and  stigmatized  them  as  rebels,  that  were  held  in  custo- 
dy to  be  hanged  at  a  convenient  season.  Every  one  remem- 
bers the  remonstrances  of  general  Washington  on  this  subject, 
and  that  it  was  only  his  reiterated  threats  of  exemplary  retalia- 
tion, with  the  conviction  that  from  the  character  of  Washing- 
ton for  exemplary  firmness,  they  would  certainly  be  put  into 
execution,  that  at  last  brought  about  a  regular  exchange.  Con- 
tumely, ill  treatment,  and  hopeless  imprisonment  were  the  lot 
of  our  countrymen  taken  in  arms,  and  Jones,  as  an  officer 
bearing  the  commission  of  congress,  was  justified,  at  least  to 
this  country,  in  an  attempt  that  had  for  its  object,  the  ultimate 
liberation  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  himself. 
The  attempt  showed  a  mind  above  the  ordinary  stamp,  and 
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that  it  produced  other  effects,  we  have  no  authority  to  say 
was  his  fault.  He  disavowed  the  act  of  plunder,  and  the  plate 
was  restored  by  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  whether  vo- 
luntarily en  the  part  of  Jones,  or  by  order  of  the  American 
ambassador  at  Paris,  does  not  however  distinctly  appear.  Of 
a  man  so  noted  and  so  obnoxious  to  a  great  literary  nation 
like  England,  whose  pen  is  more  dangerous  to  the  reputation, 
than  her  sword  is  to  the  life,  of  her  enemies,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  at  this  distance.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  one  decisive  evidence  on  this  head,  and 
following  the  maxim  of  criminal  law,  we  shall  consider  him 
innocent,  until  he  is  proved  otherwise.  The  publications  of 
those  days  in  England,  teem  with  libels  on  poor  Jones,  and 
all  the  usual  vulgar  reproaches  of  vulgar  writers  were  poured 
on  his  head.  It  was  said  "  that  he  fought  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck;"  "  that  he  never  would  fight  until  he  was  drunk"— 
*  that  he  was  pot-valiant,"  and  a  variety  of  the  same  refined 
reproaches,  that  have  since  been  coupled  even  with  the  names 
of  our  distinguished  naval  officers  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
print-shops  of  London,  he  was  represented  with  twelve  pistols 
stuck  in  his  girdle,  and  three  men  kneeling  at  his  feet,  whom 
it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  by  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance, 
Be  intended  to  shoot  without  remorse.  Paul  Jones,  the  pi- 
rate, was  his  usual  acceptation,  although  he  held  a  commission 
from  that  congress  which  was  then  exercising  the  powers  of 
sovereignty,  and  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  com- 
mitted any  outrages  on  humanity,  half  so  flagrant,  as  those  for 
which  admiral  Cockburn  received  the  honour  of  knighthoods 
and  which,  as  suits  the  interests  of  England,  are  one  day  the 
acts  of  a  pirate,  the  next  of  a  hero.  Ever  since  the  writers 
of  the  Anti  Jacobin,  stigmatized,  doing  justice  to  the  character 
of  their  enemies,  as  a  species  of  "  canting  candour"  unwor- 
thy the  character  of  a  true-born  Englishman,  the  people  of 
that  nation,  and  their  political  guides,  seem  to  have  had  but 
one  criterion  of  human  character.  Whoever  was  on  their  side 
•was  a  hero  or  a  saint — even  though  it  were  FerdjnandL  or  the 
vol.  vnr.  2 
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pope;  and  every  body  opposed  to  them,  a  tyrant  or  an  infidtl. 
When  the  crack-brained  king  of  Sweden  denounced  Sona- 
parte  ad  Mr*  Bonaparte,  and  took  the  field  against  him,  with 
a  few  hundred  men,  he  Was  a  second  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
his  rival  Charles  Jean,  the  present  crown  prince,  was  nothing 
but  "a  French  -corporal,"  though  when  he  afterwards  took 
part  against  the  French,  his  countrymen,  the  very  same  wri- 
ters, and  the  very  same  people,  spoke  of  him  with  the  highest 
commendation,  and  the  government  gave  him,  by  way  of  dou- 
ceur, a  whole  kingdom  that  did  not  belong  to  them*  Thus  it 
is  that  the  characters  of  men  are  metamorphosed  by  great  li- 
terary nations,  who,  when  they  Would  conquet*  their  enemies, 
content  themselves  With  destroying  their  reputation. 

.  From  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Ranger  passed  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  while  cruising  'off  Waterford,  Jones  was 
informed  by  some  fishermen,  that  there  was  a  British  vesset 
of  war  lying  in  the  port,  called  the  Drake,  mounting  twenty- 
two  guns.  Jones  resolved  to  try  his  skill,  and  the  courage  of 
His  men.  He  therefore  wrote  a  challenge  to  the  captain  of 
the  Drake,  stating  the  force  of  the  Ranger,  and  requesting  a 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  a  few  broadsides. 
The  challenge  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the  Drake  pro- 
ceeded to  sea,  cheered  by  the  inhabitants  as  she  passed  out 
of  the  harbour.  The  ships  met,  and  engaged  about  an  hour, 
when  the  English  flag  was  struck,  after  making  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  board  the  Ranger.  Before  the  action,  cap- 
tain Jones  is  said  to  have  particularly  instructed  his  topmen 
how  to  fire,  and  the  commanders  of  the  guns  to  be  particular 
in  taking  good  aim,  before  they  discharged  their  pieces.  The 
Drake,  according  to  a  memorandum  in  Jones9  journal,  was 
badly  manoeuvred,  and  her  crew  several  times  were  in  great 
confusion  from  the  severity  of  his  fire.  The  carnage  on  board 
the  Drake  was  terrible,  a  great  proportion  of  her  crew  being 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Ranger  was  twelve  kill- 
ed and  nine  wounded.  The  Ranger  carried  her  prize  safe  into 
a  French  port. 
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Soon  after  this  affair,  he  was  appointed  to  the  (jroodMan 
Richard,  which  sailed  from  L'Orient  the  14th  day  of  August, 
1779,  with  intent  to  cruise  in  the  English  channel,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Alliance  of  36  guns;  the  Monsieur  of  22  guns;  the 
Palais  of  28  guns;  the  Vengeance  of  16  guns;  and  a  cutter 
mounting  10  guns.  The  whole  squadron  was  under  the  or- 
ders of  commodore  Jones,  who  now  assumed  the  lofty  title  of 
"  Commander  in  chief  of  all  the  American  ships  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope." Notwithstanding  this,  it  appears  that  his  junior  offi- 
cers were  either  not  under  good  discipline,  or  did  not  fully 
recognize  his  authority,  for  two  days  after  sailing,  a  violent 
dispute  took  place  between  him  and  the  captain  of  the  Mon- 
sieur, who  in  consequence  left  the  squadron  without  ceremo- 
ny, and  went  back  to  France, 

On  the  17th  of  August,  off  the  Irish  eoast,  and  abreapt  of 
Dungarvan,  the  squadron  made  a  large  ship,  to  windward 
standing  in  towards  the  land*  Signal  was  made  to  the  Alli- 
ance to  ascertain  what  she  was,  and  after  approaching  the 
stranger  till  nearly  within  cannon  shot,  returned,  captain  I^r- 
reporting  the  vessel  to  be  a  line  of  battle  ship,  2*  he  hat 
been  near  enough  to  see  her  upper  battery.  Jones,  whp  w#s 
apt  to  be  a  little  passionate,  made  a  reply,  in  which  he  insi- 
nuated that  L—  was  frightened,  else  hie  never  would  have 
mistaken  a  frigate  for  a  two-decker.  For  this  L— r  never 
forgave  him,  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  travelled  over  half 
Europe  to  call  him  to  account,  as  he  used  to  affirm!  Cpnti- 
nuing  their  cruise,  they  captured  a  number  of  vessels,  the 
most  valuable  of  which  they  sent  into  France,  and  sunk  the 
others.  Being  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith,  Jones 
formed  a  plan  to  lay  that  city  under  contribution.  His  in- 
tention was  to  sail  up  the  river  under  .British  colours,  which 
he  imagined  he  could  do  without  suspicion,  and  when  oppo- 
site the  city,  which  not  expecting  an  enemy,  would  of  course 
be  entirely  unprepared  for  resistance,  to  moor  his  ships  with 
spring  cables,  and  threaten  to  batter  it  with  red-hot  shot,  un- 
teas  they  paid  the  sum  he  required,  which  was  one  hundred 
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thousand  pounds.  This  plan  met  with  great  opposition  from 
his  officers,  but  Jones  persevered.  Having  supplied  all  his 
officers  with  British  uniforms,  they  accordingly  sailed  up  the 
river,  and  hove  too  within  gun-shot  of  the  fortress  which  com- 
mands the  passage.  Here  they  made  signal  for  pilots,  who 
came  on  board  immediately,  and  the  squadron  was  only  pre- 
vented from  proceeding,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  tide  be- 
ing unfavourable.  While  waiting  for  it  to  turn,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Leith,  mistaking  them  for  English,  dis- 
patched a  boat  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  commander,  his 
ships,  &c,  and  to  offer  the  usual  compliments:  he  also  inqui- 
red whether  they  intended  to  come  up  to  the  town;  if  not, 
he  requested  a  supply  of  powder,  as  there  was  none  in  the 
place,  and  he  was  apprehensive,  as  there  were  many  Ameri- 
can privateers  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  might  come  up  in 
the  night  and  destroy  the  town,  which  could  be  easily  done, 
as  the  citizens  were  in  great  alarm,  and  unprepared  to.  resist 
a  sudden  attack.  The  want  of  powder  was  one  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, which  often  favour  dating  designs,  and  render 
^undertakings  apparently  desperate^  easy  in  their  execution. 
f  Places  either  remote  from  the  apprehension  of  actual  dan- 
gers, or  relying  on  their  natural  strength  for  protection,  are 
generally  careless  of  the  means  necessary  to  their  security, 
and  experience  has  verified  the  truth,  that  of  undertakings 
that  were  considered  rash,  if  not  desperate,  a  greater  propor- 
tion have  succeeded,  than  of  those  which  were  supposed  to 
require  neither  caution  or  valour.  On  the  one  side  the  idea 
of  security  causes  a  neglect  of  the  means  resorted  to  in  other 
places  more  exposed;  and  on  the  other,  inspires  the  neces- 
sity of  extraordinary  secrecy  and  celerity.  No  place  can 
be  considered  safe  from  an  enemy,  that  is  carelessly  guard- 
*  ed,  and  no  place  is  of  easy  conquest  that  is  protected  by  vi- 
gilance. 

The  officer  sent  with  the  governor's  compliments,  having 
been  despatched  with  proper  answers  to  his  inquiries,  and  a 
barrel  of  powder,  tfce  squadron  remained  impatiently  waiting 
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the  turn  of  the  tide,  confident  of  success,  when  accident,  which 
so  often  gives  the  turn  to  human  events,  frustrated  the  design 
which  had  thus  far  so  prosperously  proceeded.  The  wind 
suddenly  shifted,  and  blew  strongly  down  the  river,  and  about 
the  same  time  an  English  brig  which  had  been  captured  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  either  by  accident  or  design  run 
on  shore,  and  her  former  crew  took  the  opportunity  of  ma- 
king their  escape,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  to  prevent 
them.  As  it  was  obvious  that  these  fugitives  would  give  the 
alarm  to  the  town,  and  that  in  consequence,  the  garrison  of  the 
castle,  whfch  commands  the  harbour  of  Leith,  would  be  noti- 
fied, so  as  to  prevent  their  departure  pretty  effectually,  it  was 
instantly  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind,  which  fortu- 
nately favoured,  to  return  to  sea.  This  they  did  without  be- 
ing fired  upon  by  the  castle,  or  in  any  way  molested  in  their 
progress. 

From  thence  they  cruised  off  Scarborough,  where,  after 
remaining  some  days  without  any  incident  worth  relating,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1779,  they  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of 
thirty-seven  sail,  under  the  protection  of  two  ships  of  war. 
Jones  immediately  gave  signal  for  the  squadron  to  chase,  and 
on  coming  up  and  discovering  that  the  two  convoying  vessels 
were,  one  a  frigate,  the  other  a  sloop  of  war,  directed  the  Alliance 
toengage  the  former  in  conjunction  with  the  Good  Man  Richard, 
the  Palais  to  take  care  of  the  sloop.  When  pretty  near,  the 
enemy  hoisted  St.  George's  ensign,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  running  up  the  thirteen  stripes.  Almost  imme- 
diately after,  the  largest  of  the  enemy's  ships  made  a  signal, 
upon  which  the  smaller  one,  set  all  sail,  and  made  the  best  of 
her  way  to  the  leeward,  followed  by  the  Palais  and  the  Alli- 
ance, the  lattef  thus  disobeying  Jones's  express  orders.  The 
Vengeance  being  far  astern,  did  not  come  up  during  the  whole 
ensuing  action,  and  the  Good  Man  Richard  now  remained 
alone  to  try  the  event  of  the  contest.  Just  before  its  com- 
mencement, the  St.  George's  ensign  was  hauled  down  on 
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board  the  enemy,  who  hoisted  a  red  flag,  which  was  nailed  to 
the  flag-staff  by  the  captain  himself. 

The  Good  Man  Richard  was  at  this  time  upwards  of 
sixty  years  old.  She  was  originally  a  French  king's  ship* 
condemned  at  Brest,  and  purchased  by  the  French  East  In- 
dia  company*  After  making  two  voyages  in  their  service, 
she  was  again  condemned,  and  laid  up  as  a  hulk  in  the  basin 
of  L'Orient,  from  whence  she  was  permitted  to  be  fitted  out 
by  the  Americans.  She  carried  forty  guns;  six  eighteens, 
fourteen  twelves,  fourteen  nines,  and  six  sixes.  Her  crew 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty,  men  and  boys. 

The  Serapis  was  commanded  by  captain  Parsons,  who 
was,  it  is  said,  descended  like  Jones  from  poor  parents,  and 
born  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  Accident  brought  him  into 
the  service,  and  merit  raised  him  to  his  present  station.  His 
ship,  according  to  the  English  custom,  was  rated  a  forty-four, 
but  mounted  fifty  guns,  as  follows:  twenty  eighteen-pounders 
on  the  lower  deck,  and  thirty  sixes  on  the  upper  deck,  quarter 
deck,  and  forecastle.  Her  crew  consisted  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  We  shall  give  the  details  of  the  action  in 
the  words  of  an  eye-witness. 

u  At  a  quarter  past  8,  just  as  the  moon  was  rising  with  a 
majestic  appearance,  the-  weather  being  clear,  the  surface  of  the 
great  deep  perfectly  smooth,  even  as  in  a  mill-pond,  the  enemy 
hailed  us  '  what  ship  is  that?*   The  answer  from  our  ship  was, 

*  come  a  little  nearer  and  1*11  tell  you.9  The  next  question  put 
by  the  enemy  in  a  contemptuous  manner  was,  4  what  are  you  laden 
with?'   The  answer  was,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me, 

*  round,  grape,  and  double-headed  shot'  Instantly  the  Serapis 
poured  her  range  of  upper  and  quarter  deck  guns  into  us;  as  she 
did  not  show  her  lower  deck  guns  until  about  ten  minutes  after 
the  action  commenced.  The  reason  of  this  I  could  not  learn,  but 
suppose,  they  intended  to  have  taken  us  without  the  aid  of  their 
lower  deck  guns.  We  returned  the  enemy's  fire,  and  thus  the 
action  began.  At  the  first  fire,  three  of  our  starboard  lower  deck 
guns  burst,  and  killed  and  wounded  most  of  the  men  stationed  at 
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them.  As  soon  as  captain  Jones  heard  of  this  circumstance,  he 
gave  orders  not  to  fire  the  three  other  eighteen  pounders  mount- 
ed upon  that  deck,  but  that  the  men  stationed  at  them  should 
abandon  them.  Soon  after  we  perceived  the  enemy,*  by  the  light 
of  their  lanterns,  busy  in  running  out  their  guns  between  decks, 
which  convinced  us  the  Serapis  was  a  two-decker,  and  more  than 
our  match.  She  had  by  this  time  got  under  our  stern,  which  we 
could  not  prevent.  She  now  raked  us  with  whole  broadsides,  and 
showers  of  musketry,  several  of  her  eighteen  pound  shot  having 
gone  through  and  through  our  ship,  on  board  of  which  she  made 
a  dreadful  havoc  among  our  crew.  The  wind  was  now  very  light, 
and  our  ship  not  under  proper  command,  and  the  Serapis  out- 
sailing us  two  feet  to  one,  which  advantage  the  enemy  discovered, 
and  improved  it  by  keeping  under  our  stern  and  raking  us  fore 
and  aft,  till  at  last  the  poor  French  colonel,  who  was  stationed  on 
the  poop,  finding  almost  all  his  men  slain,  quitted  that  station  with 
his  surviving  men,  and  retired  upon  the  quarter  deck.  All  this 
time  our  tops  kept  up  an  incessant  and  well  directed  fire  into  the 
enemy's  tops,  which  did  great  execution.  The  Serapis  continu- 
ed to  take  a  position  under  our  stern  or  athwart  the  bow,  and  gall* 
ed  us  in  such  a  manner,  that  our  men  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  ship 
by  scores.  At  this  juncture,  it  became  necessary  on  the  part  of 
our  commander,  to  give  some  orders  to  extricate  us  from  this 
scene  of  bloody  carnage;  for  had  it  lasted  half  an  hour  longer,  in 
all  human  probability,  the  enemy  would  have  slain  nearly  all  our 
officers  and  men,  and  we  been  obliged  to  strike  our  colours  and 
yield  to  a  superior  force.  Accordingly,  captain  Jones  ordered  the 
sailing  master,  a  true  blooded  Yankee,  whose  name  was  Stacy,  to 
lay  the  enemy's  ship  on  board;  and  as  the  Serapis  soon  after  pass- 
ed across  our  fore  foot,  our  helm  was  put  hard  a  weather,  the  main 
and  mizen  topsails  braced  aback,  were  filled  away,  and  a  fresh 
flaw  of  wind  swelling  them  at  that  instant,  our  ship  shot  quick 
ahead,  and  ran  her  jibboom  between  the  enemy's  starboard  mizen 
shrouds  and  mizen  vang.  Jones  at  the  same  time  cried  out,  *  well 
dpne,  my  brave  lads,  we  have  got  her  now;  throw  on  board  the 
grappling  irons,  and  stand  by  for  boarding.*  This  was  done,  and 
the  enemy  soon  cut  away  the  chains  which  were  fixed  to  the 
grappling  irons;  more  were  thrown  on  board,  and  often  repeated. 
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We  now  hauled  the  enemy's  ship  snug  along  side  ourd,  with  tie 
trailings  to  our  grappling  irons;  her  jib-stay  was  cut  away  aloft, 
and  fell  uporr  our  ship's  poop,  where  captain  Jones  was  at  that 
time  assisting  Mr.  Stacy  in  making  fast  the  end  of  the  enemy's 
jib-stay  to  our  mizen  mast.  He  here  checked  the  sailing  master 
for  swearing,  by  saying,  *  Mr.  Stacy,  this  is  no  time  for  swearing — 
you  may  be  the  next  moment  in  eternity;— but  let  us  do  our  duty/ 
A  strong  current  was  now  setting  in  towards  Scarborough;  the 
wind  ceased  to  blow,  and  the  sea  again  became  smooth  as  glass. 
By  this  time,  the  enemy,  finding  they  could  not  easily  extricate 
themselves  from  us,  let  go  one  of  their  anchors,  expecting  that  if 
they  could  cut  us  adrift,  the  current  would  set  us  away  out  of  their 
reach,  at  least  for  some  time.  The  action  had  now  lasted  about 
forty  minutes,  and  the  fire  from  our  tops  having  been  kept  up  with- 
out intermission,  with  musketry,  blunderbusses,  swivels,~and  pis- 
tols, directing  into  their  tops,  these  last,  at  this  time  became  silent, 
excepting  one  man  in  her  fore  top,  who  would  once  in  a  while 
peep  out  from  behind  the  head  of  their  fore  mast,  and  fire  upon 
us.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  this  fellow,  I  ordered  the  marines  in 
the  main  top  to  reserve  their  next  fire,  and  the  moment  they  got 
sight  of  him,  to  level  their  pieces  and  fire,  which  they  did,  and  we 
soon  saw  this  skulking  tar,  or  marine,  fall  out  of  the  top  upon  the 
enemy's  forecastle.  Our  ensign  staff  was  shot  away,  and  both  that 
and  the  thirteen  stripes  had  fallen  into  the  sea  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action.  This  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  before,  but  I  had 
so  many  other  circumstances  to  relate  of  more  importance,  and 
the  succession  was  so  quick,  one  close  upon  the  heels  of  another, 
that  I  hope  the  reader  will  take  this  for  an  excuse.  Both  ship* 
now  lying  head  and  stern,  and  so  near  each  other,  that  our  heavi- 
est cannon  amid  ships,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy,  could  be  of 
no  use,  as  they  could  be  neither  spunged  or  loaded.  In  this  situ- 
ation, the  enemy,  to  prevent,  as  they  told  us  afterwards,  our  board- 
ing t hem>  leaped  on  board  of  our  ship,  and  some  of  them  had  ac- 
tually got  upon  the  fore  part  of  our  quarter  deck.  Several  were 
there  killed,  and  the  rest  driven  back  on  board  their  own  ship, 
whither  some  of  our  men  followed  them,  and  were  mostly  killed. 
Several  other  attempts  to  board  were  made  by  both  parties  in  quick 
succession,  in  consequence  of  which  many  were  slain  upon  the  two 
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sWp*'  flWgV^ys,  on  both  sides.  We  vew  now  something  more; 
than  a  league  £.  by  S.  from  a  point  of  land  called  Fl^mborqugh 
Head,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  fathom  ^rfiter;  and  the  reader 
may  raft  MWred,  that  as  the  Serapi*'  anchor  was  at  the  bottom, 
and  her  crew  not  having  leisure  to  weigh  it,  we  rernaiped  here  till 
the  battle  wns  #  an  end.  At  this  tinje  the  enemy '3  fleet  if  as  dis- 
cernible by  the  moonlight  in  shore  of  usj  but  we  could  not  per* 
ccive  any  of  our  squadron  except  the  Vengeance,  and  the  small 
tender  which  lay  about  half  a  league  astern  of  us,  neither  of  whom 
dared  to  come  to  our  assistance.  It  had  now  got  to  be  about  4$ 
minutes  since  the  action  begaPi  near  ^s  I  can  judge,  for  we 
certainly  had  no  time  to  keep  glasses  running,  or  to  look  at  our 
watches.  The  enemy's  tops  being  entirely  silenced,  the  men  in 
ours  had  nothing  to  do,  but  direct  their  whole  fire  down  upon  his 
decks,  which  we  did,  and  with  so  much  sucpess,  that  in  about  35 
minutes  more  we  had  cleared  her  quarter  and  mfdn  decjts,  so  that 
not  a  man  on  board  the  Serapis  was  to  be  seen.  However,  they 
still  kept  up  a  constant  fire  with  four  of  their  foremost  bow  guns 
on  the  starboard  side,  viz.  two  eighteen  pounders  upon  her  lower 
gun  deck,  and  two  nine  pqunders  on  her  upper  gun  deck.  These 
last  were  mounted  on  her  forecastle,  under  cover  from  our  fire 
from  the  tops.  Her  cannon  on  the  larboard  side  upon  the  quarter  » 
deck  and  forecastle,  from  the  position  of  both  shjps,  were  render- 
ed altogether  useless.  Her  four  guns  which  she  could  manage? 
annoyed  us,  however,  very  much,  and  did  considerable  damage. 

M  About  this  time  some  of  the  enemy's  light  sails  caught  fire; 
this  communicated  itself  to  her  rigging,  and  from  thence  to  ours: 
thus  were  both  ships  on  fire  at  the  same  time,  and  the  firing  ceas- 
ed on  both  sides  till  it  was  extinguished  by  the  contending  parties, 
after  which  the  action  was  renewed  again.  By  the  time  this  was 
done,  the  top-men  in  our  tops  had  taken  possession  of  the  enemy's 
tops,  which  was  done  by  reason  of  the  Serapis'  yards  being  lock- 
ed together  with  ours,  so  that  we  could  with  ease  go  from  our 
main  top  into  the  enemy's  fore  top;  and  so  on,  from  our  fore  top 
into  his  main  top.  Having  a  knowledge  of  this,  we  transported 
from  our  own  into  the  enemy's  tops,  flasks,  hai;d-grajiadcs,  Sec, 
which  we  threw  among  them  whenever  they  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  battle  had  now  continued  about  three  hours,  and  as 
von.  viii.  3 
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we  in  {act  had  possession  of  the  Serapis'  top  which  commanded 
her  quarter  deck,  upper  deck,  and  forecastle,  we  were  well  assu-  - 
red  that  the  enemy  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  were  mo- 
mently expecting  they  would  strike  to  us,  when  the  following  far- 
cical piece  was  acted  on  board  of  our  ship. 

"  It  seems  that  a  report  was  at  this  time  circulated  among 
our  crew  between  decks,  and  was  credited  by  them,  that  captain 
Jones  and  all  his  principal  officers  were  slain;  that  the  gunners 
were  now  the  commanders  of  the  ship;  that  the  ship  had  four  or 
five  feet  water  in  her  hold;  and  that  she  was  then  sinking.  The 
persons  who  reported  this  advised,  therefore,  the  gunner  to  go  on 
deck,  with  the  carpenter  and  master  at  arms,  and  beg  of  the  ene- 
my quarter,  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  These  three  men  being 
thus  delegated,  mounted  the  quarter  deck,  and  bawled  out  as  loud 
as  they  could,  «  quarter,  quarter,  for  God's  sake,  quarter!  our 
ship  is  sinking!'  and  immediately  got  upon  the  ship's  poop  with  a 
view  of  bawling  down  the  colours.  Hearing  this  in  the  top,  I  told 
jny  men  that  the  enemy  had  struck,  for  I  actually  thought  the 
voices  of  these  men  sounded  as  if  on  board  the  enemy;  but  in  thit 
I  was  soon  undeceived.  The  three  poltroons  finding  the  ensign 
and  ensign  staff  gone,  proceeded  to  the  quarter  deck,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  hawling  down  our  pendant,  still  bawling  for  '  quarter/ 
when  I  heard  our  commodore  say, '  what  rascals  are  those—shoot 
them — kill  them.'  He  was  on  the  forecastle  when  these  fellows 
first  made  their  appearance  upon  the  quarter  deck,  where  he  had 
just  discharged  his  pistols  at  some  of  the  enemy.  The  carpenter 
and  master  at  arms,  hearing  his  voice,  skulked  below,  and  the 
gunner  was  attempting  to  do  the  same,  when  the  commodore 
threw  his  pistols  at  his  head,  one  of  which  knocked  him  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  gangway,  where  he  lay  till  the  battle  was  over. 
Both  ships  now  took  fire  again;  and  on  board  our  ship  it  commu- 
nicated to,  and  set  fire  to  our  main  top,  which  threw  us  into  the 
greatest  consternation  imaginable  for  some  time,  *  and  it  was  not 
without  some  exertion  and  difficulty  that  it  was  overcome.  The 
water,  which  we  had  in  a  tub  in  the  fore  top  was  expended  with- 
out extinguishing  the  fire.  We  next  had  recourse  to  our  clothes, 
pulling  off  our  coats  and  jackets,  and  then  throwing  them  on  the 
fire,  and  tramping  upon  them,  which  in  a  short  time  smothered  it. 
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Both  crews  were  also  now,  as  before,  busily  employed  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  the  firing  on  both  sides  ceased. 
The  enemy  now  demanded  if  we  had  struck,  having  heard  the 
three  poltroons  halloo  for  quarter.  « If  you  have,  said  they,  why 
don't  you  hawl  down  your  pendant,9  as  they  saw  our  ensign  was 
gone.  i  Ay,  ay,'  said  captain  Jones,  «  we'll  do  that  when  we  can 
fight  no  longer — but  we  shall  see  yours  come  down  first,  for  you 
must  know,  Yankees  do  not  hawl  down  their  colours,  till  they  are 
fairly  beaten.'  The  combat  now  commenced  again  with  more  fury 
if  possible  than  )>efore,  on  the  part  of  both,  and  continued  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  cry  of  fire  was  again  heard  on  board  both 
ships.  The  firing  ceased  again,  and  both  crews  were  once  more 
employed  in  extinguishing  it.  This  was  soon  done,  when  the  bat- 
tle was  renewed  again  with  redoubled  vigour,  with  what  cannon 
we  could  manage,  hand-granades,  Sec,  but  principally  towards  the 
closing  scene  with  lances  and  boarding-pikes.  With  these  the 
combatants  killed  each  other  through  the  ships'  port-holes,  which 
were  pretty  large,  and  the  guns  that  had  been  run  out  at  them, 
having  been  rendered  useless,  as  before  observed,  had  been  re* 
moved  out  of  the  way.  At  three  quarters  past  1 1 ,  P.M.  the  Alliance 
frigate  hove  in  sight,  approached  within  pistol  shot  of  our  stem, 
and  began  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire  into  «*,  as  well  as  the 
enemy,  which  made  some  of  our  officers,  as  well  as  men,  believe 
she  was  a  British  man  of  war.  The  moon,  as  if  ashamed  to  behold 
this  bloody  scene  any  longer,  retired  behind  a  dark  cloud.  It  was 
in  vain  that  some  of  our  officers  hailed  her,  and  desired  her  not  to 
fire  again;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  were  told  they  were  firing  into 
the  wrong  vessel;  it  was  in  vain  they  were  told  that  they  had  killed 
a  number  of  our  men;  it  was  in  vain  also  they  were  told  that  the 
enemy  was  fairly  beaten,  and  that  he  must  strike  his  colours  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  Alliance,  I  say,  notwithstanding  all  this,  kept 
a  position  either  ahead  of  us,  or  under  our  stern,  and  made  a  great 
deal  of  havoc  and  confusion  on  board  of  our  ship,  nor  did  she  cease 
firing  entirely,  till  the  signal  of  recognizance  was  displayed  in  full 
view  onboard  of  our  ship;  which  was  three  lighted  lanterns  rang- 
ed in  a  horizontal  line  about  fifteen  feet  high,  upon  the  fore,  main, 
and  mizen  shrouds  on  the  larboard  side.  This  was  done  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  undeceive  the  Alliance,  and  had  the  desired  effect. 
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*te  firing  from  he*  hdw  ceasing.  At  thirty-live  minutes  past  12 
at  night,  a  single  hand-granade  was  thrown  by  One  trf  ©or  men  out 
of  the  tnain  top  of  the  enemy,  With  a  design  to  disperse  a  number 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  huddled  together  between  the  gtin  decks. 
On  its  way  it  struck  one  side  of  the  combings  of  her  tipper  hatch* 
Way,  and  reboumiing  from  that,  took  a  direction,  and  fell  between 
decks,  where  it  communicated  to  a  quantity  of  loose  powder  scat- 
tered about  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  hand-granade  bursting  at 
the  same  time,  made  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  blew  up  about 
twenty  of  the  enemy.  This  closed  the  scene;  the  enemy  now  in 
turn  called  out  for  quarter,  but  it  was  some  time,  however,  before  , 
the  colour*  we>e  struck.  The  captain  of  the  Serapis  gave  re- 
peated orders  for  one  of  the  crew  to  ascend  the  quarter  deck  and 
hawl  down  the  English  flag,  but  no  one  would  stir  to  do  it  Thejr 
told  the  captain  they  were  afraid  of  our  riflemen,  believing  that  all 
our  men  who  had  muskets  Were  of  that  description.  The  captain 
6f  the  Serapis,  therefore,  ascended  the  quarter  deck  himself,  and 
hawled  down  the  Very  flag  which  He  had  nailed  to  the  flag  staff  a 
little  before  the  battle,  with  a  determination,  as  he  expressed  it,  Of 
never  striking  it  to  that  infamous  pirate  John  Paul  Jones.  The 
enemy's  flag  being  struck,  captain  Jones  ordered  Rkhard  Dale, 
his  first  lieutenant,  to  select  out  of  the  crew  a  number  of  men,  and 
take  possession  of  the  prize,  Which  was  immediately  put  in  exe- 
cution. 

"  Thus  ended  this  ever  memorable  battle,  after  a  continuance 
of  a  few  minutes  more  than  four  hours.  The  officers,  headed  by 
the  captain  of  the  Serapis,  now  came  on  board  our  ship.  Captain 
Parsons  inquired  for  c&ptaih  Jones,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mase,  our  purser.  The  former  accosted  captain  Jones, 
in  presenting  his  sword  in  this  manner—*  It  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance I  am  obliged  to  resign  my  sword  to  a  man,  who  may  be  said 
to  fight  with  a  halter  about  his  neck.9  Jones  took  no  notice  of  mis 
Insult,  but  gallantly  replied,  <  sir,  you  have  fought  like  a  hero,  and 
I  make  no  doubt,  your  sovereign  will  reward  you  for  it  in  the  most 
ample  manner.' 

I'he  loss  in  this  desperate  action  was  dreadful,  and  both  ships 
exhibited  a  terrible  spectacle  of  carnage.    In  calling  over  the 
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roll  of  the  Goed-Man*Richaid*  it  appeared  that,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  officers,  men,  and  boys  were  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  wounded  and  missing:  among  the  t 
wounded  Was  the  gunner  who  called  so  lustily  for  quarters,  and 
wh*>  was  knocked  down  by  captain  Jones's  pistol.  Though 
severely  wounded,  he  recovered^  and  was  placed  before  the 
mast,  which  was  all  the  punishment  he  underwent  at  that  time. 
The  loss  of  the  Serapis  was  not  near  so  great  as  that  of  her 
antagonist,  it  appearing  from  her  muster  roll,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  including  officers  had  been  killed,  and 
about  seventy-six  wounded.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Flam- 
borough  Head,  and  several  hundred  people  were  witnesses 
of  it  from  the  shore.  When  we  consider  it  in  all  its  circum- 
stances; the  length  of  its  continuance)  the  desperate  courage 
displayed  on  both  sides;  the  variety  of  its  vicissitudes*  and  the 
loss  which  was  mutually  suffered,  there  is  in  it  a  character  of 
daring,  obstinate,  and  invincible  courage,  of  which  few  paral- 
Ms  exist  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  It  was  "  Diamond  cut  Dia- 
mondf*  as  captain  Parsons  is  said  to  have  observed,  when  on 
inquiring  of  Jones,  he  learned  that  nearly  all  his  crew  were 
Americans.  The  answer  which  Jones  gave  to  captain  Par- 
softs,  when  he  insulted  him  with  the  imputation  of  being  a 
criminal  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  notice,  as  it  furnishes  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  idea  which  has  been  industriously  cir- 
culated, that  he  was  a  brutal  savage,  endued  indeed  with  cour- 
age, but  destitute  alike  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man. The  mind  in  truth  is  too  apt  to  associate  courage  and 
ferocity  together,  and  it  is  seldom  we  hear  of  a  daring  or  des- 
perate exploit,  but  we  figure  to  our  minds,  a  sort  of  rugged 
barbarian,  with  the  form  of  a  Hercules,  the  countenance  of  a 
savage,  and  the  manners  of  a  rough,  uncultivated  man.  And 
yet  true  courage,  though  sometimes  a  physical  quality,  is  more 
generally  a  virtue  of  sentiment,  and  is  therefore  a  natural  Con- 
comitant of  refinement  of  manners,  until  that  refinement  de- 
generates into  effeminacy.  The  courage  of  the  savage  is 
craft — although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  confounding  the  forti- 
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tude  which  enables  him  to  meet  death  when  it  is  inevitable, 
with  the  courage  that  prompts  a  man  to  seek  danger  as  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  where  reputation  is  to  be  obtained.  The  cou- 
rage of  a  barbarian,  grows  out  of  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  is 
rather  a  negative  quality,  the  mere  absence  of  fear — he  meets 
danger  because  he  is  used  to  it.  It  is  only  among  men  in  a 
state  of  mental  refinement,  is  found  that  pure  essence  of  cou- 
rage, that  looks  danger  full  in  the  face,  weighs  it  to  a  scruple, 
estimates  it  to  a  hair,  and  then  grapples  with  it  for  the  prize  of 
glory. 

Four  days  after  the  action,  the  Serapis  was  in  a  condition  to 
have  sail  made  upon  her;  and  the  whole  squadron,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Good  Man  Richard  which  sunk  not  long  after 
the  action,  made  all  sail  for  the  coast  of  Holland.  On  the 
third  of  October,  they  arrived  off  the  Texel  bat,  whence  capt. 
Jones  despatched  a  complimentary  letter  to  the  Dutch  admi- 
ral, at  the  same  time  requesting  permission  to  anchor  in  the 
Texel  Road.  The  Admiral  absolutely  refused  this,  as  the 
Dutch  were  not  then  at  war  with  England.  At  this  time  a 
British  squadron  appeared  at  no  great  distance,  and  Jones  re- 
peated his  demand — threatening  the  admiral  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  whatever  consequence  might  ensue  if  he  again  re- 
fused. This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  squadron  pro- 
ceeded into  the  roads,  just  as  the  British  fleet  had  approached 
nearly  within  gun-shot. 

In  the  scanty  and  dispersed  notices  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  it  is  difficult  in  some  cases,  and  impossible  in  others  to 
'  trace  Jones  step  by  step.  But  it  appears  that  he  some  time 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 
received  in  a  manner  that  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador,  who  demanded  that  the  British  prisoners  ta- 
ken by  Jones  should  be  given  up,  and  threatened  to  embark 
for  England  in  case  of  refusal.  The  Dutch  government  being 
intimidated,  seemed  willing  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  to 
give  up  the  ships  as  well  as  the  men — hereupon  Jones,  direct- 
ed his  officers  to  prepare  for  sailing  at  a  moment's  warning. 
When  all  was  prepared,  captain  Jones,  came  on  board  the 
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SJerapis  at  ten  o^clock  at  night,  and  gave  orders  for  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Serapis  to  repair  immediately  on  board  the 
Alliance ;  at  the  same  time  directing  captain  Cotteneau  with 
the  crew  of  the  Palais  to  take  possession  of  the  Serapis  and 
hoist  the  French  colours.  This  was  done  to  embarrass  the 
Dutch  in  their  design  to  deliver  up  that  ship,  and  the  manoeuvre 
completely  defeated  the  intention,  as  the  French  minister  now 
claimed  the  prize.  Soon  after,  taking  advantage  of  a  favoura- 
ble wind  they  eluded  a  British  squadron  which  was  off  the 
Texel  by  order  of  the  British  minister,  to  receive  the  prize, 
and  got  safe  toL'Orient.  Here  being  blockaded  by  the  En- 
ish  squadron,  from  the  Texel,  the  Alliance  of  which  Jones  had 
now  the  command,  had  her  tops  taken  down,  and  captain 
Jones  ordered  nfew  ones  to  be  made  much  larger,  as  he  was 
always  of  opinion,  that  in  close  actions  it  was  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous to  have  a  large  force  in  the  tops. 

While  at  L'Orient,  captain  L.  late  of  the  Alliance  arrived 
at  that  place.  He  had  been  suspended  by  the  American  am- 
bassador and  ordered  to  Paris,  for  his  conduct  in  the  engage- 
ment between  the  Good  Man  Richard  and  Serapis.  Before 
he  left  Holland  however,  he  had  challenged  both  Jones  and 
the  captain  of  the  Palais.  The  former  refused  his  challenge, 
but  captain  Cotteneau  of  the  Palais  gave  him  a  meeting,  and 
received  a  severe  wound  from  L.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
he,  in  the  absence  of  Jones,  came  on  board  the  Alliance,  ac- 
companied by  his  officers,  and  showing  the  commission  he  had 
received  from  Congress,  demanded  to  be  re-instated  in  his 
rights.  The  authority  of  Congress  was  conceived  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  by  whose  order 
L —  had  been  suspended,  and  the  captain  took  possession, 
got  under  way,  and  anchored,  without  the  reach  of  the  French 
batteries.  Jones  was  in  a  furious  passion,  when  he  discove- 
red this  manoeuvre,  and  so  mortified  at  being  thus  out-gene- 
raled  by  L — ,  whom  he  hated  as  well  as  despised,  that  he 
proposed  to-his  officers  who  had  quitted  the  Alliance,'  all  sorts 
•f  desperate  plans  for  regaining  possession  of  that  vessel* 
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None  pf  tite&  succeeded,  aqd  captain  L —  toon  after  triym- 
phantly  »et  sail  for  America,  with  the  public  mail  on  board. 

Jones  being  now  without  bis  ship,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  do,  took  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with 
grach  distinction,  not  only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  king  and 
queen,  and  of  course  by  all  the  courtiers.    The  king  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword,  and  the  queen  permitted  him  to  sit 
in  her  box  at  the  opera.    It  was  at  this  period  that  he  be- 
came known  to  the  famous  baron  do  Grimm,  who  mentions 
him  in  his  correspondence,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  cha- 
racters then  figuring  at  Paris.    The  baron  says  that  Jones 
was  a  great  gallant,  and  wrote  poetry  for  the  ladies.  He  was 
also  noticed  for  his  bon  mots.  Dining  one  day  with  the  count 
de  Vergennes,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  at  that  time,  the 
count  took  occasion  to  pay  him  a  compliment  on  his  conduct 
in  the  engagement  between  the  Serapis  and  Good  Man  Rich- 
ard, and  one  of  the  company  observed,  that  captain  Parsons 
had  been  knighted  for  bis  conduct,  Jones  replied,  "  if  I  should 
ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  again  with  a  ship  of 
equal  force,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  make  a  lord  of  him." 
This  reply  was  circulated  through  the  city,  and  while  he  re- 
mained in  Paris,  he  received  daily  invitations  from  people  of 
the  first  rank  and  reputation. 

On  his  return  to  LMDrient,  he  applied  for  the  command 
of  the  Ariel,  a  twenty  gun  ship,  formerly  taken  by  the  French 
from  the  English.  His  influence  was  so  great  not  only  over 
the  people,  but  the  commandant  of  the  place,  that  he  was  fa- 
miliarly called  the  "  king  of  Brittany,"  in  which  province 
L'Orient  is  situated.  His  request  for  the  Ariel  was  therefore 
complied  with,  and  the  ship  being  got  in  readiness,  he  sailed 
for  the  United  States  the  7th  of  October  1780,  with  a  convoy 
of  fourteen  sail  of  American  merchantmen.  The  same  day 
he  was  separated  from  them  in  a  gale,  in  which  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  some  of  their  masts,  and  returned  to 
L'Orient  with  gireat  difficulty,  after  the  stormt  Having  re- 
fitted his  ship,  Jcpes,  previous  to  his  second  departure,  gave 
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a  great  entertainment  to  the  ladies  and  officers  of  L'Orient,  in 
which  he  exhibited  a  sham-fight,  (which  frightened  all  the  la- 
dies,) and  feasted  the  gentlemen  till  twelve  at  night,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars*  Immediately 
after  he  sailed  for  the  United  Slates,  with  several  vessels  un- 
der convoy,  only  two  of  which  ever  arrived.  On  his  passage, 
and  near  the  island  of  Bermuda,  he  fell  in  with  a  thirty-two 
gun  British  frigate,  which  hailed,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  send  his  boat  on  board.  Jones  pretending  to  make 
preparations  for  coming  on  board,  caused  every  thing  to  be 
got  ready  for  firing  into  the  enemy,  when  he  should  give  or- 
ders, and  ordered  the  man  at  the  helm  to  lay  the  Ariel  close 
aboard  the  frigate.  When  within  pistol  shot,  he  poured  a  broad 
side  into  her,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  wore 
round,  and  gave  her  the  other,  when  she  sunk  without  firing  a 
single  gun. 

After  this,  we  lose  sight  of  Jones  entirely,  until  we  find 
him  an  admiral  in  the  Russian  service,  to  which  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  empress  Catherine.  The  journal  which  he 
kept  while  in  this  station,  is  still  in  existence  somewhere,  but 
we  hare  not  been  able  to  procure  it,  and  are  consequently  at 
a  loss  for  materials  to  supply  the  incidents  of  this  part  of  his 
life.  The  tradition,  however,  is,  that  he  was  driven  from  this 
service  by  the  hostility  of  the  English  interest  af  Petersburg, 
and  in  the  Russian  navy,  where  there  were  many  English 
captains,  who  of  course  would  feel  mortified  to  serve  under 
him.  From  Russia  it  is  belie^d  he  returned  to  Paris,  where, 
in  1792,  he  headed  a  deputation  of  Americans,  who  appeared 
before  the  constituent  assembly  to  offer  their  congratulations 
on  the  glorious  and  salutary  reform  of  their  government.  This 
was  before  the  flight,  and  consequent  death  of  the  king. 

This,  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  in  public  transaction*, 
and  it  appears  from  the  Paris  papers  of  that  time,  that  he  died 
in  that  city,  in  great  poverty,  although  it  is  certain  that  he  left 
a  considerable  tract  of  land,  since  claimed  by  his  heirs.  This 
hind  was  however  then  of  little  or  no  value,  being  in  a  cmm- 
vol.  vin.  4 
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try  then  entirely  unsettled.  When  the  constituent  assembly 
beard  of  the  death  of  Jones,  a  motion  was  made  that  a  com- 
mittee should  attend  his  funeral.  Some  objections  were  made 
on  the  score  of  a  difference  of  religion,  but  they  were  over- 
ruled, and  the  committee  accordingly  followed  the  body  of 
Jones  to  the  grave. 

John  Paul  Jones  was,  in  his  person,  about  five  feet  and 
a  half  high,  well  formed,  with  a  face  of  warlike  character,  but 
exhibiting  at  the  same  time  deep  traces  of  thought.  Through 
life,  indeed,  he  was  addicted  to  intense  study,  in  the  intervals 
of  active  employment,  and  it  was  customary  with  him  to  spend 
*  great  part  of  the  night  in  reading.  It  was  in  thirf  way  he 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  his  want  of  early  education, 
and  attained  to  a  style  of  writing,  £s  well  as  of  manners,  which 
raised  him  to  a  level  with  thousands,  who  have  been  blessed 
with  every  youthful  advantage.  He  possessed  a  natural  sa- 
gacity, as  well  as  a  happy  quality  in  acquiring  an  influence 
over  men,  that  marked  a  mind  of  considerable  powers,  both 
of  reasoning  and  observation;  and  in  the  management  of  his 
crew,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  a  battle,  was  reckoned  equal 
to  any  man  of  his  time.  He  has  been  accused  of  want  of  cou- 
rage, because  he  refused  to  fight  captain  L — ,  who,  it  is  said, 
followed  bim  over  half  Europe  to  call  him  to  account,  for  af- 
firming that  he  fired  into  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard,  instead 
of  the  Serapis.  By  the  English  it  was  affirmed  at  that  time, 
that  he  was  a  coward  except  in  his  cups,  and  that  he  never 
fought  when-  sober,  although  alt  accounts  of  those  who  knew 
him  well,  agree  in  saying  that  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  so- 
briety. Every  action  of  captain  Jones,  in  his  capacity  of  an 
officer,  is  distinctly  parked  by  a  desperate  gallantry,  accom- 
panied by  a  coolness  in  calculation,  a  dexterity  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  incidents,  and  a  kind  of  airy  jocularity  in  the 
midst  of  perils,  which  we  never  saw  in  a  coward,  and  believe 
altogether  incompatible  with  any  other  qualities,  than  those  of 
a  man  of  consummate  courage.  If  Paul  Jones  was  not  a  brave 
nfe»— if  the  testimonials  which  he  left  behind  him  do  not  es- 
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tabKsh  his  courage  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  then  there 
is  no  security  for  posthumous  reputation,  nor  is  there  any  pos- 
sibility, we  think,  of  demonstrating  by  actions,  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  mind. 

Candor  obliges  us  to  confess  that  Jones  had  many,  and 
marked  blemishes  in  his  character,  which  may  be  perhaps 
laid  to  the  charge  of  his  birth,  education,  or  rather  waat  of 
education,  and  the  early  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  He  wanted 
that  modesty  which  adorns  and  embellishes  the  best  and 
greatest  of  men;  which  gives  the  last  grace  and  finish  to  the 
human  character,  and  blends  affection  with  our  admiration  of 
the  hero.  He  was  apt  to  boast — and  sometimes  demanded 
that  deference,  which,  had  he  not  demanded  it,  would  have 
been  willingly  paid.  He  wanted  also  that  dignified  and  sol- 
dierlike steadiness  in  his  discipline,  which,  without  being  se- 
vere, reduces  men  to  obedience,  rather  by  its  uniform  mild- 
ness, than  its  occasional  rigidity.  He  was  occasionally  rigid, 
and  occasionally  relaxed,  and  what  is  still  worse,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  officers,  he  sometimes  forgot  what  was  due  to  their 
feelings,  as  well  as  his  own  character  as  a  gentleman.  His 
conduct,  however,  to  captain  Parsons  was  exemplary  and  ho- 
nourable; he  treated  him  with  singular  courtesy  while  a  pri- 
soner, and  on  arriving  in  the  Texel  restored  to  him  all  his  ef- 
fects, without  exception. 

That  he  forfeited  his  allegiance,  and  bore  arms  against 
his  native  country,  is  a  fault,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  ex- 
actly settled  in  the  code  of  morality.  If,  in  its  original  and 
pure  simplicity,  authority  was  instituted  sAlely  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  when  it  fails  in 
securing  that  object,  mankind  have  a  right  to  seek  happiness 
under  a  system  more  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  this  fun- 
damental object  of  all  governments.  But  the  condition  on 
which  only  men  can  entitle  themselves  to  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects or  citizens,  in  a  foreign  country,  is  that  they  shall  take 
upon  themselves,  the  duties  of  subjects  or  citizens.  Of  these 
duties,  by  for  the  most  solemn  and  important,  is  that  of  cqh* 
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tributing  to  the  defence  of  their  adopted  country,  by  taking 
up  arms,  when  called  upon  by  the  government  in  conformity 
to  the  laws.  A  distinction  has  been  attempted,  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  wars,  as  applicable  to  this  question,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  preserve  that  distinction.  In  defence  of  na- 
tional rights,  it  may,  and  will  be,  often  necessary  to  resort  to 
offensive  measures.  An  army  may  invade  a  country.  Shall 
we  limit  our  exertions  to  merely  driving  that  army  out,  thus 
acting  purely  on  the  defensive;  or  shall  we  pursue  them  for 
the  purpose  of  forever  disabling  them  from  returning  again# 
and  thus  make  it  an  offensive  war?  Again,  if  it  is  necessary 
in  the  pursuit  of  satisfaction  for  insults,  or  reparation  for  in- 
juries, or  the  recognition  of  national  rights,  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritory, or  the  colonies  of  an  enemy,  though  in  strictness  of 
verbal  interpretation,  the  operation  is  an  act  of  offensive  war, 
yet  in  the  spirit  of  its  intention,  it  is  strictly  defensive.  In 
short,  the  more  we  pursue  this  distinction,  the  more  we  per- 
ceive the  impossibility  of  sustaining  it  with  any  degree  of 
clearness.  That  the  question  of  the  natural  right  to  become 
a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  country,  and  the  consequent 
duty  of  bearing  arms  against  our  own,  is  not  settled  on  any 
basis  of  general  reasoning,  but  is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling, 
an  affair  of  sentiment,  appears  evident  from  the  history  of 
every  age,  and  especially  of  our  own.  No  one  can  deny  that 
general  Moreau  bore  arms  against  France,  and  against  a  go- 
vernment having  all  the  attributes  of  an  established  govern- 
ment. It  was  acknowledged,  by  every  power,  at  different 
times — and  it  now  distinctly  appears,  that  it  was  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people's  choice.  He  is  celebrated,  notwithstand- 
ing, by  those  who  seem  to  give  the  tone  to  the  present  moral 
world,  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Yet,  if  it  is 
given  to  general  Moreau  to  judge,  at  what  time,  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  may  league  himself  with  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  meet  his  own  countrymen  in  the  contests  of  war, 
so  is  it  equally  given  to  all  other  men;  and  Paul  Jones  might 
with  the  same  justice  have  denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  Guelphg 
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in  favour  of  his  countryiiien  the  Stewarts,  as  general  Moreau 
the  right  of  a  sovereign,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  recognized 
by  the  world. 

But  whether  this  attachment  to  our  country,  and  coun- 
trymen, be  a  sentiment  growing  out  of  habit;  originating  in 
the  soil  of  nature  or  education;  or  founded  on  the  immutable 
basis  of  right,  we  confess  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  us.  Like 
the  attachment  we  bear  to  our  parents,  our  brothers,  or  our 
friends,  it  may  be  undeserved,  or  it  may  be  the  mere  creature 
of  habit;  but  still  we  should  think  hard  of  the  man  who  neglect- 
ed his  parents,  deserted  his  brothers,  or  raised  his  arm  against 
a  friend,  as  he  would  against  a  stranger,  because  he  could  not 
metaphysically  account  for  his  sentiments,  or  point  exactly  to 
the  sacred  fountain  of  kindred  affection.  We  ought  to  love 
our  kindred  and  cherish  our  country,  even  though. other  men's 
kindred  may  be  better  than  ours,  and  other  countries  more 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American.  Naval  Chronicle* 
"Sorely  the  Americans  deserve  a  patent  for  lying."—  British  Nov.  Chron. 

The  above  sentence,  Mr.  Editor,  is  copied  from  the  Bri- 
tish Naval  Chronicle  for  September,  181 5.  It  is  inserted  in  a 
note,  and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  writer's  reflections, 
deduced,  not  from  any  misrepresentations  in  our  official  state- 
ments, but  from  some  anonymous  publications  he  had  seen  in 
the  newspapers.  We  protest  against  the  character  of  our 
country  being  judged  from  anonymous  publications  in  the  news- 
papers, and  we  must  say  that  the  circumstance  of  this  writer's 
drawing  his  conclusions  from  a  source  so  exceptionable,  gives 
no  favourable  opinion  of  his  candour  and  veracity.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  any  wilful  misrepresentations  con- 
tained in  the  official  letters  of  officers,  is  a  reproach  not  con- 
fined to  the  officer?,  but  extending  to  their  country;  and  that 
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that  nation,  in  which  such  misrepresentations  become  frequent, 
does  indeed  deserve  the  patent  mentioned  by  the  British  Na- 
val Chronicle.  It  is  not  upon  this  point,  the  existence  of  such 
misrepresentations  among  us,  that  we  are  at  present  at  issue 
with  the  British  Naval  Chronicle,  though  upon  this  subject  we 
are  both  ready  and  willing  to  enter  at  any  moment;  and  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  our  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  our 
officers  must  continue  to  be  unskaken  while  he  does  not  pro- 
duce a  single  instance  to  weaken  it.  The  reading  of  this 
calumny  on  our  country  has  induced  me  to  look  back  into 
some  of  the  naval  transactibns  of  the  late  war,  and  I  send  you 
the  result  of  what  I  have  collected  from  a  short  and  imperfect 
examination.  I  have  not  the  leisure,  nor  the  means  of  refer- 
ring to  documents  to  enable  me  to  make  this  communication 
as  comprehensive  as  I  could  wish;  but  perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents,  with  more  leisure  and  better  means,  may  be 
induced  to  take  up  the  subject  and  treat  it  more  at  large.  I 
confine  myself  to  official  statements;  the  boasting  and  exagge- 
ration which  distinguish  the  anonymous  and  unofficial  publi- 
cations with  which  the  British  Naval  Chronicle  is  filled  having 
long  stripped  them  so  entirely  of  all  claim  to  belief,  that  they 
do  not  require  to  be  noticed. 

In  October,  1812,  our  sloop  of  war  Wasp  captured  the 
Pritish  sloop  Frolick,  and  while  the  Frolipk  was  dismasted, 
and  consequently  incapable  of  motion,  and  the  Wasp  so  cut 
up  in  sails  and  rigging  as  to  be  disabled  from  escaping,  the 
Foictiers,  British  seventy-four,  captain  Beresford,  hove  in  sight, 
and  took  possession  of  both  vessels.  Captain  Beresford's  let- 
ter to  admiral  Warren,  communicating  these  facts,  is  dated  on 
board  the  Poictiers,  and  is  in  these  words:  "  I  have  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you  that  his  majesty's  ship  under  my  command  has 
this  day  captured  the  American  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  of  twenty 
guns,  captain  Jones,  and  retaken  his  majesty's  brig  Frolick, 
captain  Whinyates,  which  sl^e  had  captured  after  an  action  of 
fifty  minutes,  &c."  The  inaccuracy  in  this  letter  is  the  repre- 
senting the  Wasp  as  a  twenty  gun  ship,  when  she  mounted  in 
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iact  only  eighteen  guns.  I  was  myself  on  board  the  Wasp,  at 
New  York,  shortly  before  she  sailed  for  France  with  despatch* 
es,  and  1  then  particularly  noticed  that  she  mounted  sixteen 
carronades  and  two  long  guns,  in  all  eighteen.  She  had,  in- 
deed, I  well  remember,  but  nine  ports  of  a  side.  Captain 
Jones,  in  his  letter  communicating  the  capture  of  the  Frolick, 
states  that  she  mounted  twenty-two  guns,  and  that  she  was 
therefore  superior  to  the  Wasp  by  eiacdy  four  guns;  thus 
making  the  Wasp's  number  of  guns  accord  with  my  own  ob- 
servation* In  fact,  the  synopsis  in  the  British  Naval  Chroni- 
cle 6tates  the  Wasp  to  mount  but  eighteen  guns.  Here  then 
is  the  commander  of  a  British  seventy-four  fully  convicted  of 
a  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  in  his  official  letter. 

Captain  Carden's  letter  to  the  admiralty,  communicating 
the  capture  of  the  Macedonian,  is  dated  on  hoard  the  United 
States,  and  from  it  the  following  is  extracted:  "  A  sail  was 
seen  on  the  lee-beam,  which  I  immediately  stood  for,  and  made 
her  out  to  be  a  large  frigate  under  American  colours.  At  nine 
o'clock  I  closed  with  her,  and  she  commenced  the  action, 
which  we  returned;  but  from  the  enemy's  keeping  two  points  off  the 
wind?  I  was  not  enabled  to  get  as  close  as  I  could  have  wished*" 
It  appears  then  that  captain  Carden  was  anxious  to  come  to 
close  action,  but  that  this,  his  timid  adversary,  who  was  to 
leeward,  avoided.  How  is  this  assertion  supported  by  subse- 
quent British  official  statements?  A  court  martial  was  assem-  \ 
bled  in  May,  1613,  on  board  the  San  Domingo,  at  Bermuda, 
to  try  captain  Carden,  his  officers,  ^nd  ship's  company,  for 
the  loss  of  the  Macedonian,  and  the  following  is  extracted  from 
the  opinion  of  the  court:  44  That,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  from  an  over  anxiety  to  keep  the  weather 
guage,  an  opportunity  was  lost  of  closing  with  the  enemy;  and 
that  owing  to  this  circumstance  the  Macedonian  was  unable 
to  bring  the  United  States  to  close  action,  until  she  had  re- 
ceived material  damage;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
emission  originated  in  the  most  distant  wish  to  keep  back  from 
the  engagement,  the  court  ts  oi  opinion,  &c  &c."  Pas9ing 
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by  the  censure,  which,  in  a  strong  and  positive  manner,  is  ex- 
pressed of  captain  Carden's  mode  of  fighting  his  ship,  here  is 
a  palpable  contradiction  between  the  letter  of  captain  Cardem 
and  the  decision  of  the  court.  For  my  own  part,  1  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  place  but  Kttle  reliance  either  upon  the 
official  letter  of  a  British  officer,  or  upon  the  decision  of  a  Bri- 
tish court  martial*  To  which  of  these,  however,  the  most 
credit  is  due,  I  am  not  enabled  to  determine;  and  on  this  sub- 
ject 1  should  for  ever  have  remained  in  doubt,  but  for  the  let- 
ter of  commodore  Decatur.  "  The  enemy,"  says  commodore 
Decatur,  "  being  to  windward,  had  the  advantage  of  engaging 
us  at  his  own  distance,  which  was  so  great  that,  for  the  first 
half  hour,  we  did  not  use  our  carronades,  and  at  no  moment  was 
he  within  the  complete  effect  of  our  musketry  and  grape,"  &c. 
Thus  have  we  convicted  the  commander  of  a  British  frigate  of 
a  palpable  misrepresentation  in  his  official  letter. 

In  captain  Broke's  letter,  communicating  the  capture  of 
the  Chesapeake,  is  the  following:  "  After  exchanging  between 
two  and  three  broadsides,  the  enemy's  ship  fell  on  board  of  us, 
her  mizen  channels  locking  in  with  our  fore  rigging.  I  went 
forward  to  ascertain  her  position,  and  observing  that  the  ene- 
my were  flinching  from  their  guns,  I  gave  orders  to  prepare 
lor  boarding.  Our  gallant  bands  appointed  to  that  service 
immediately  rushed  in,"  &c.  &c.  In  another  part  of  this  same 
official  letter  it  is  thus  written:  "  Mr.  Cosnabar,  who  com- 
manded in  our  main-top,  finding  himself  screened  from  the  ene- 
my by  the  foot  of  the  topsail,  laid  out  at  the  main-yard-arm 
to  fire  upon  them,  and  shot  three  men  in  that  position.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  commanded  in  our  fore-top,  stormed  the  enemy's 
fore- top  from  the  fore-yard-arm,  and  destroyed  all  the* Ameri- 
cans in  it."  My  object  is  not,  at  present,  to  examine  and 
criticise  with  any  minuteness  this  official  letter.  I  therefore 
do  not  stop  to  repel  the  unmerited  reproach  which  is  attempted 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  character  of  our  seamen;  northall  1  trou- 
ble you  with  any  remark  upon  the  absurd  and  bombastic  story 
of  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Cosnabar  and  Mr.  Smith*  I  con- 
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fifte  myself  to  this — that  what  captain  Broke  states  in  the  first 
part  of  his  letter,  above  quoted,  proves  the  falsehood  of  that 
which  is  asserted  in  the  other  part  of  the  extract.  Observe 
the  position  of  the  two  ships;  the  Shannon's  fore  rigging  lock* 
ing  into  the  Chesapeake's  mizen  channels*  How  then  was  it 
possible  for  one  in  the  Shannon's  fore-top  to  get  into  the 
Chesapeake's  fore-top?  Evidently  in  no  other  manner  than 
by  stepping,  with  a  most  huge  stride,  over  the  Chesapeake's 
top-gallant-yards,  top-gallant-sails  being  set,  and  thence  into 
her  fore-top;  a  distance  I  will  not  undertake  to  measure  how 
great,  but  a  distance  certainly  far  greater  than  was  possible  to 
be  effected*  I  do  not  know  if  my  language  clearly  conveys 
the  impossibility;  but  any  one  by  referring  in  his  own  mind  to 
the  position  of  the  two  ships,  the  after  part  of  one  entangled 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  other,  will  cleanly  establish  in  his 
•wn  mind  the  falsehood  of  the  statement.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
falsehood  contained  in  this  official  letter.  "  The  loss  of  the 
enemy,"  says  captain  Broke,  "  was  about  seventy  killed,  and 
one  hundred  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  the  four  lieu- 
tenant*, a  lieutenant  of  marines,  the  master,  and  many  other 
•  officers."  This  letter  was  dated  on  board  the  Shannon,  and 
yet,  at  its  very  date,  were  two  of  those  four  lieutenants  actu- 
ally on  board  the  Shannon  as  prisoners.  The  Chesapeake 
bad  only  two  commissioned. lieutenants,  Ludlow  and  Budd, 
and  two  acting  lieutenants,  Cox  and  Ballard.  Ballard  was 
killed,  and  Ludlow  died  of  his  wounds  at  Halifax,  some  time 
after  the  date  of  captain  Broke's  letter.  Budd  and  Cox  re- 
turned from  Halifax,  and  are  both  now  living,  and  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Editor,  they  themselves  would  be  willing  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tificate that  they  were  not  killed.  As  lieutenant  Budd,  was  the 
surviving  commanding  officer,  and  wrote  the  official  letter  of 
the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  which  was  published  in 
all  our  papers,  perhaps  a  certificate  from  him  may  not  be  re- 
quired.—Here  we  have  convicted  the  commander  of  another 
British  frigate  of  a  false  statement  in  his  official  letter.  It 
seems  t^t  when  a  British  captain  is  defeated,  he  has  recoofte 
vol.  ntu  5 
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to  falsehood  to  hide  and  to  palliate  his  disgrace;  and  that  when 
a  British  captain  is  successful,  he  descends  to  the  same  means 
for  the  purpose  of  puffing  up  and  overrating  his  success. 

A  court  martial  was  assembled  in  June,  1 8 1 5,  at  Halifax, 
On  board  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Akbar,  for  the  trial  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Cyane,  for  their  capture,  when  in 
company  with  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Levant,  by  the 
Constitution  frigate,  and  the  following  is  extracted  from  their 
decision:  "  The  court  having  most  minutely  inquired  into  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  therewith,  and  maturely 
and  deliberately  weighed  and  considered  the  same,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  capture  of  the  Cyane  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
very  superior  force  of  the  enemy's  ship,  aided  by  her  superior 
sailing,  which  enabled  her  to  take  such  a  position  that  the 
carronades  of  the  Cyane  were  of  little  effect,  while  the  enemy 
was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  from  seventeen  long 
twenty-four  pounders.  It,  also  appears  to  the  court  that  no 
blame  whatever  is  ascribable  to  captain  Falcon,  the  officers, 
and  crew  of  the  Cyane  for  the  capture  of  that  ship;  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  during  an  unequal  contest  of  above  two  hours 
tlost  action,  they  evinced  the  greatest  skill  and  intrepidity, 
and  defended  the  ship  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  them, 
&c."  In  these  proceedings  there  is  a  contradiction  not  to  be 
reconciled,  and  where  one  part  of  the  decision  being  true,  the 
othtr  part  must  necessarily  be  false.  It  is  stated,  at  first,  that 
the  Constitution  kept  at  such  a  distance  that  the  carronades 
(the  only  guns  she  had)  of  the  Cyane  were  of  little  effect;  and 
subsequently  it  is  stated  that  the  Cyane  had  sustained  an  un- 
equal contest  of  abote  two  hours  close  action!  The  motives 
for  each  of  these  statements  are  very  manifest.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  account  for  the  capture,  to  state  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  kept  without  the  range  of  the  Cyane's  guns;  thus 
taking  advantage  of  her  seventeen  long  twenty-four  pounders. 
It  was  necessary  to  state,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  customary 
compliment  to  British  valour  and  skill,  that  the  Cyane  had 
sustained  a  long  and  close  action.   But  it  is  really  disgusting 
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to  see  proceedings,  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  and  which  should  be  characterized  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy,  betraying  an  utter  disregard  to  truth,  and 
showing  upon  the  face  of  them  the  most  palpable  and  disrepu- 
table falsehoods. 

My  means,  at  present,  of  referring  to  official  papers  is  so 
limited,  that  I  am  unable  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  said  to  expose  the  vulnerability  of  thei  Bri- 
tish, and  to  show  that  more  can  be  proven  if  more  should  be 
required.    The  iniquitous  and  illegal  orders  under  which  the 
British  officers  have  frequently  acted  for  their  government 
cannot  have  failed,  I  think,  to  deprave  and  vitiate  their  minds, 
and  have  rendered  them  regardless  of  the  rights  and  the  feel- 
ings of  other  nations*    Unfortunately  they  have  become  ac- 
customed to  regulate  their  conduct,  not  by  any  principles  of 
justice  or  of  honour,  but  by  the  practicability  of  accomplish- 
ing that  which  best  serves  the  interests  or  passions  of  them- 
selves or  their  rulers.    Their  cupidity  has  often  decided  the 
fate  of  the  unarmed  neutral  that  has  had  the  misfortune  to  faU 
within  their  power.   Can  it  be  expected  that  such  men,  thus 
familiarized  to  violence  and  outrage,  should  in  other  parts  of 
their  conduct  be  honourable  and  high-minded?  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected of  such  men,  that  they  should  be  in  any  way  scrupu- 
lous of  their  character  for  veracity,  when  falsehood  will  cut 
their  purposes  better  than  truthr-  I  should  think  not;  and  die  • 
facts  I  have  disclosed  fully  prove  that  I  think  rightly.  Surely 
then  Great  Britain  deserves  the  "  patent." 

An  Amwican. 

Albany,  25th  May,  1816. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  BENJAMIN  WEST,  ESQ*  PRESIDENT  <** 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  LONDON. 

Benjamin  Wsst,  was  born,  in  the  year  1738  at  Spring- 
field, Chester  county,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  his  ances- 
tors, who  were  of  a  respectable  English  family,  accompanied 
William  Perm  to  this  country  in  the  year  1681, 

In  1714,  Mr.  John  West  joined  hip  relations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  he  married;  and  the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir is  the  youngest  of  his  ten  children.  Mr.  B.  West's  love 
of  painting  showed  itself  at  an  early  age:  at  sixteen  he  became 
a  painter  by  profession,  and  at  twenty-one,  the  produce  of  his 
industry  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  desire  of  visiting'ltaly, 
the  great  depository  of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern art. 

In  the.  year  1760  he  sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  Leghorn; 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rome;  a  city  still  majestic  in 
its  ruins,  and  which  has  thrice,  ve  may  say,  given  laws  to  the 
world; — first  by  force  of  arms,  next  by  the  terrors  of  supersti- 
tion, and  lastly  by  the  influence  of  the  fine  arts. — Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Raphael  Minges,  Pompio  Battoni, 
and  other  celebrated  artists  who  procured  him  an  introduction 
to  all  that  was  excellent  in  the  arts  in  the  once  imperial  city. 

The  sudden  change  from  America,  where  he  saw  no  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil  but  those  of  an  inferior  order,  to  that 
seat  of  arts  and  taste,  made,  it  is  said,  so  forcible  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  feelings  as  to  injure  his  health.  His  mind  was 
overheated  by  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  oppressed  at  once  by 
the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  sublime  objects  he  beheld. 
By  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  withdrew  to  Leghorn,  where 
relaxation,  friendly  society,  and  sea-bathing  soon  enabled 
him  to  return  to  Rome,  and  resume  his  studies.   But  he  was 
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again  compelled  to  suspend  them,  owing  to  the  loss  of  health. 
The  air  of  Leghorn  again  restored  him,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Florence,  where  he  recommenced  his  professional 
studies  with  increased  ardour.  A  third  time  he  was  arrested 
in  their  progress  by  an  illness  which  confined  him  upwards  of 
six  months*  But  the  love  of  his  art,  and  the  desire  of  ex- 
celling in  it,  triumphed  over  bodily  pain.  He  had  a  frame 
constructed  to  enable  him  to  draw  when  obliged  to  keep  his 
bed,  and  in  that  situation  he  would  amiise  himself  by  painting 
several  ideal  pictures.  When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  bear  removal,  his  youth  and  a  good  constitution  soon  com- 
pleted the  restoration  of  his  health*  He  then  travelled  to  Bo- 
logna, Parma.  Mantua,  Verona  and  Venice,  where  he  viewed 
and  admired  the  chief  works  of  Caracci,  Corregio,  Julio  Ro- 
mano, Titian,  and  the  other  celebrated  masters  of  the  Vene- 
tian and  Lombard  schools.  After  completing  a  tour  which 
invigorated  his  constitution  and  enriched  his  mind,  he  returned 
to  Route,  having  been  absent  from  that  city  more  than  twelve 
months. 

He  painted  about  this  time  his  Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  and 
Angelica  and  Madora;  works  which  the  artists  as  well  as  the 
connoisseurs  viewed  with  complacency.  But  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  pursued  his  profession  again  made  ravages  on 
his  health.  He  determined  therefore  on  quitting  Italy,  and 
visiting  the  native  country  of  his  ancestors.  He  passed 
through  Genoa,  Turin,  and  Paris,  carefully  examining  the 
best  productions  of  art  which  those  cities  then  possessed.  In 
^August  1763  he  arrived  in  London. 

He  now  determined  on  taking  a  survey  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  England:  and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  Oxford, 
Blenheim,  Bath,  Fonthill,  Windsor,  and  Hampton-court,  and 
viewed  the  best  collections  of  pictures  in  those  places.  Hav- 
ing completed  this  excursion,  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  West 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  there  to  practice  his  profession 
with  all  the  advantages  he  had  acquired.  Fortunately  for 
himself  this  design  was  abandoned;  and  he  fixed  upon  Eng- 
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land  as  the  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  talents.  The  fine 
arts  which  had  long  been  languishing  in  that  country,  received 
at  length  some  notice  and  encouragement  from  its  sovereign. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  followed  his  example,  and  even  the 
mercantile  claps,  and  the  political  economists  began  to  think 
that  pictures  and  engravings  might  be  made  profitable  articles 
of  traffic. 

In  April  1764,  an  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture 
was  presented  to  the  British  public  at  Spring-gardens,  in 
London.  West  sent  thither  the  pictures  painted  by  him  at 
Rome,  which  were  favourably  received.  In  the  course  of 
that  year  he  married  an  auuable  American  lady  with  whom, 
previous  to  his  departure  from  Philadelphia  he  had  contracted 
an  affection.  • 

In  the  year  1765,  the  artists  who  had  united  to  form  an 
exhibition  of  their  works  at  Spring-gardens,  were  incorporat- 
ed. West  was  chosen  a  member,  and  soon  after,  appointed 
one  of  the  directors  of  their  society.  He  drew  at  their  acade- 
my in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  became  one  of  their  constant 
exhibitors,  till  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy, which  was  established  in  London  in  the  year  1768,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  British  king. — Mr.  West  had  been 
named  by  his  majesty  as  one  of  the  four  artists  to  lay  before  him 
the  plan  of  the  institution.  The  plan  they  presented  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  the  king  directed  the  deputation  to  take  every 
measure  in  their  power  for  forming  the  establishment.  Pre- 
vious to  this  event  Mr.  West  had  been  favourably  introduced 
to  his  majesty  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  for  whom  our  ar- 
tist had  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Agrippina  landing 
at  Brundusium  with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus.  This  work 
pleased  his  majesty  so  much  that  he  engaged  Mr.  West  to 
paint  for  him  the  picture  of  Regulus,  which  was  exhibited 
on  the  opening  of  the  royal  academy  in  1769.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  from  the  exhibition  in  Spring-gardens  in  1764,  to  the 
present  time,  Mr.  West  has  not  omitted  a  single  year  to  pre- 
sent some  of  his  works  to  the  view,  of  the  public.   His  indus- 
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try  has  indeed  been  astonishing.  A  mere  catalogue  of 
his  works,  would  fill  ten  pages  of  this  journal,  and  when 
the  number,  size,  and  extent  of  their  composition  in  figures 
are  considered,  they  will  be  found  to  constitute  a  whole, 
which  as  proceeding  from  the  pencil  of  a  single  artist,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  painting*  But  West  may  claim  a 
much  higher  merit  than  that  of  talents  or  industry.  He  is  one 
of  those  artists  whose  pencil  has  been  always  guided  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  morality*  His  talents  were  never  prostituted 
to  inflame  those  desires  which  require  restraints  rather  than 
stimulants  or  allurements.  The  artist  never  sought  for  fame  or 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  character  of  the  man.  His  fa* 
vourite  pictures — such  as  Wolfe,  Regulus,  Penn,  Aggripina — 
represent  heroic  patriotism,  the  invincible  love  of  justice, 
inviolable  conjugal  attachment,  and  generally  those  actions 
and  affections  which  display  human  nature  in  its  utmost  pu- 
rity or  exaltation* 

While  his  example  tended  to  reform  the  licentious  abuses 
of  his  art,  it  also  contributed  powerfully  to  overcome  the 
absurd  and  humiliating  prejudice  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed, that  modern  dresses  were  unsuitable  for  figures  of  which 
dignity  was  the  chief  characteristic.  Every  thing  heroic  in 
human  nature  seemed  so  inseparably  associated  in  men's  minds 
with  their  recollections  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  that  it 
appeared  ridiculous  to  represent  a  hero  in  any  other  habili- 
ments than  the  costume  of  those  renowned  nations;  and  yet  by 
a  strange  and  unaccountable  caprice  of  public  taste,  while  the 
modern  statesman  and  warrior  were  exhibited  on  canvas  or 
in  marble  in  the  flowing  robes  of  antiquity,  on  the  theatre  Bru- 
tus and  Cato  appeared  in  full  bottomed  wigs,  and  Octavia  and 
Cleopatra  with  fashionable  hoops  and  well-powdered  toupees. 
Over  this  prejudice,  West's  pictures  of  Wolf  and  Penn  were 
triumphant.  Their  success  compelled  all  to  acknowledge  that 
the  dress  of  a  picture  has  not  such  a  powerful  influence  as  it 
was  supposed  to  possess:  it  may  add  to  the  picturesque  and  be 
made  highly  ornamental;  but  it  is  the  countenance — '  the  ha- 
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man  facg  divine9 — which  marks  the  character  and  displays  the 
energies  6f  the  soul.  This  innovation  was  generally  approved 
of;  and  no  painter  of  eminence  now  ventures  to  dress  his 
figures  in  a  picture  contrary  to  the  costume  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  the  event  he  delineates  took  place. 

In  the  autumn  of 'the  year  1802,  Mr,  West  went  to  Paris 
to  visit  the  superb  collection  of  pictures  and  statues  which  the 
victories  of  France  had  placed  in  her  capital.  He  was  recom- 
mended to  the  principal  persons  there  by  his  distinguished  friends 
and  patrons  in  London,  and  his  reception  was  every  way 
worthy  of  his  talents  and  character.  The  artists  showed  hiA 
the  most  respectful  attentions.  The  following  letter  of  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  them  at  their  quarterly  festival  deserves 
to  be  recorded:  » 

Pari*)  3d  Vendendaire  Wth  year. 
The  administration  of  the  central  Museum  of  Arts  to  Benjamin 
fVest,  esq.  president  of  the  royal  academy  of  London. 

"  Sir, 

"  The  administration  of  the  central  museum  of  arts  is  in  the 
habit  of  enjoying  a  friendly  banquet  at  the  beginning  of  every 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  Thursday,  next  is  the  day  appointed  for 
their  customary  meeting. 

"  Eminent  artists,  like  you,  sir,  find  their  own  country  in 
every  element,  and  glory  as  constantly  assigns  them  a  place  where 
good  artists  are  re-united. 

«  The  administration  invites  you,  therefore,  to  come  and  fill 
that  place  which  belongs  to  you  at  their  banquet  It  reflects  with 
complacency  that,  in  possessing  you  in  its  bosom,  it  will  be  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  esteem  which  it  has  for  your  talents,  and  that  it  will 
honour  in  your  person, celebrated  men  who  in  arts  and  sciences 
constitute  the  ornament  of  your  country. 

"  Receive,  by  anticipation,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  profound 
veneration,  and  of  our  sincere  esteem. 

(Signed)  «  Foube&t,  administrator. 

"  Lavalle,  secretary  of  the  museum." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment,  Lavalle,  the  fa* 
ther  of  the  secretary,  recited  an  elegant  poem  which  he  hail 
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composed  for  the  occasion,  in  honour  of  Mr.  West,  and  in 
which  he  particularly  dwelt  on  the  efficacy  of  that  artist's 
pictures  in  reforming  the  art,  and  restoring  the  dignity  of  his- 
torical painting.  To  make  a  suitable  return  for  these  civili- 
ties, West  gave  a  public  breakfast  to  the  distinguished  artists, 
and  several  other  eminent  persons  then  residing  in  Paris. 

Few  artists  have  ever  been  more  honourably  noticed  or 
more  liberally  rewarded  than  Mr.  West. 

In  1772  he  was  named  historical  painter  to  the  present 
king  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1791  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
royal  academy;  and  has  continued  to  preside  in  that  institution 
ever  since  with  great  credit. 

In  the  year  1 802  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national 
institute  at  Paris,  in  the  department  of  fine  arts. — In  1804  he 
became  a  member  of  the  royal  institution  of  London;  and  we 
are  informed  in  a  late  periodical  publication  of  that  city*  that 
he  has  been  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  royal  Bava- 
rian academy  at  Munich,  and  also  of  the  celebrated  academy 
of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  These  honours  are  declared  to  be  a 
tribute  due  to  his  superior  talents.  The  value  of  one  of  them 
may  be  more  justly  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  he  is 
the  first  protcstant  ever  admitted  into  the  academy  of  St.  Luke. 

In  1779  the  prince  of  Waldeck  presented  him  with  a 
gold  mecjal,  and  a  whole  length  portrait  of  himself  and  his 
painter  looking  at  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Wolfe  which  Mr# 
West  had  painted  for  that  prince. 

In  the  year  1781  the  duke  of  Courland  complimented 
him  with  a  gold  medal,  and  rewarded  him  with  great  liberality 
for  two  pictures  which  his  highness  commissioned  him  to 
-paint:  the  subjects  were  Romeo  and  Juliet  parting  in  the 
morning,  and  the  couch  scene  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughter 
Cordelia. 

*  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  for  April,  1S16. 
VOL.  VIII.  6 
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'  Of  his  principal  pictures  the  following  critique  is  gifts* 
by  a  write!**  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  witk 
bis  life  and  his  works. 

"  In  his  Agrippina  we  see  the  Roman  matron,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustas,  bearing  m  her  arms  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band Germanicus,  her  children  by  her  side,  the  pledges  of  her 
husband's  love,  and  the  only  object  of  concern  to  her  maternal 
feelings:  we  see  her  in  the  midst  of  Roman  ladies,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  Roman  people,  with  all  their  proper  attributes. 

"  In  the  Regulus  we  see  the  stern  and  inflexible  Roman,  deaf 
to  all  the  ties  of  nature,  but  that  of  heroic  devotion  and  love  to  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  Roman, 
except  the  Carthaginians. 

"  In  his  Wolfe  we  see  a  British  hero,  on  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, in  North  America,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  heroes  and  of 
victory,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  Britons,  in  1759. 

"  In  the  Penn  we  see  the  legislator,  with  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  a  man  administering  justice  to  others,  and  diffusing  his 
bounties  in  the  midst  of  savage  tribes,  and  disarming  their  ferocity 
by  his  rectitude  and  benevolence;  whilst  himself  and  those  about 
him  rest  in  perfect  security  on  the  consciousness  of  their  philanthro- 
pic intentions,  and  a  persuasion  tj»at  they  are  fulfilling  the  first 
duty  of  Christianity,  in  rendering  to  others  what  they  wish  to  be 
rendered  to  themselves,  and  thus  conquering  the  savage  without 
one  weapon  to  denote  any  other  conquest  than  that  which  justice 
achieves. 

"  In  the  picture  of  Alexander  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland, 
attacked  by  a  Stag,  we  remark  a  Scottish  people,  fierce  and  brave 
in  rescuing  their  king  from  the  threatened  danger. 

"  In  the  picture  of  Moses  receiving  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
we  see  the  Jewish  sages  with  humility  in  the  presence  of  God, 
whilst  their  lawgiver,  with  a  conscious  firmness,  raises  the  tables 
into  heaven  for  the  acrifitum  manum  of  the  Deity. 

"  In  the  picture  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers  we  behold  the  juvenile 
hero,  his  paternal  sovereign,  and  the  nobles  with  their  heroic  vas- 
sals, in  proud  triumph,  their  gothic  banners  waving  in  the  wind; 
and  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers  we  behold  the  same  hero,  with  manly 
*  See  Public  Characters  of  1805,  page  551. 
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Hemeartor,  receiving  tlie  vanquished  king,  expressing  an  air  of 
welcome,  and  treating  turn  more  as  a  visitor  than  as  a  captive:  the 
conqueror  is  not  seen  in  the  reception  of  the  captive,  nor  the  cap- 
tive in  his  submission  to  the  vanquisher;  all  is  Gothic,  and  all  is 
British. 

« In  the  picture  of  St.  Paul  shaking  the  viper  from  his  lager, 
in  the  chapel  at  Greenwich,  we  see  that  apostle  unshakep  in  the 
midst  of  bands  of  armed  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  poisonous  rep- 
tile hanging  to  his  hand;  the  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  chil» 
dren,  cast  on  shore  by  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  bespeaks  the  deplo* 
rable  situation  of  such  a  mixture  of  sex  and  ages,  composed  of 
Jews* Romans,  and  islanders. 

"  In  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  we  see  all  that 
marked  the  courage  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch  on  the  memo- 
rable event  of  that  sea  victory:  we  see  them  sweeping  before 
them,  the  navy  of  France  over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  and  in  the 
midst  of  fire  and  sword,  of  victory  and  destruction,  the  ferocity  of 
battle  is  mitigated  by  the  national  humanity  of  the  conquerors:  in 
the  same  moment  they  destroy  and  save — they  conquer  and  spare. 
In  this  battle  all  is  perspicuity  and  deep  research  into  this 
subject;  the  «ra  is  marked  in  every  object  that  is  represented; 
the  men,  the  ships,  the  form  of  battle,  are  aU  described  in  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  the  event  took  place,  without  any 
manner  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  subject,  and  the  element  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought. 

"  In  the  interview  between  Calypso  and  Teleraachus  on  the 
sea-abore  of  Ogygia,  the  passion,  character,  and  propriety  are 
equally  preserved.  The  astonishment  of  Telemachus  at  the  sight 
of  the  majestic  goddess  and  her  nymphs  is  portrayed  so  master- 
ly in  the  countenance  of  the  young  Ithacan,  that  the  beholder 
reads  his  whole  course  of  thoughts  upon  the  canvas.  Again,  the 
stately  goddess  wears  the  look  of  welcome  and  joy  at  his  approach, 
and  her  countenance  at  the  same  time  expresses  a  deep  inquisi- 
tiveoess,  an  uneasy  curiosity,  a  mixed  indefinable  suspicion,  at 
the  sight  of  his  companion,  the  sage  Mentor,  who,  wrapt  in  dis- 
guise beyond  the  penetration  of  an  inferior  goddess,  stands  soma 
few  paces  beside  Telemachus,  deeply  pondering  on  the  snares 
which  he  knew  would  be  set  for  him,  and  pleased  with  a  kind  of 
consciousness  of  his  good  intentions,  in  torturing  the  suspicious 
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goddess  with  unappeasable  curiosity;  but  the  painter  has,  at  the 
same  time,  given  him  the  diffidence  and  modesty  which  belonged 
to  the  assumed  character  of  the  tutor  of  Telemachus.  How 
wonderfully  are  the  composite  passions  here  described,  and  made 
to  come  home  to  the  bosom  of  the  beholder!  If  we  look  at  the 
island,  all  is  likewise  in  character;  it  is  the  Ogygia  of  Homer 
and  of  Fenelon. 

"  In  the  picture  of  Cicero,  and  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse 
ordering  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  to  be  cleared  from  the  wood 
and  bushes  that  obscured  it,  all  is  classical  and  appropriate  in  the 
design,  the  character  and  the  grouping.  The  country  is  seen  a* 
at  the  period  when  the  Roman  orator,  was  questor;  the  scenery, 
the  dresses,  and  general  characteristics,  represent  no  other  than 
the  described  aera,  no  other  object  than  that  on  which  they  were 
employed,  and  no  other  place  than  Sicily  and  Syracuse. 

"  In  the  picture  of  Phaeton  receiving  from  Apollo  his  last 
commands  how  to  govern  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  the  boldness  of 
the  ambitious  youth  is  sublimely  contrasted  with  the  parental  soli- 
citude of  Apollo.  All  the  images  of  the  poet  are  upon  the  can- 
vas: the  swift  hours  harnessing  the  horses,  and  leading  the  fiery 
steeds  with  their  silken  reins?  the  palace,  the  chariot,  the  four 
seasons,  the  zodiac,  all  have  their  place,  their  characters,  and 
attributes:  in  one  place  we  behold  the  rosy-fingered  morn  un- 
barring the  gates  of  light  (the  Ps#%sW?t>As*  H**;)  in  ahother  the 
hoary,  shivering  winter,  the  green  spring,  the  plenteous  summer, 
and  the  autumn — *Madidu*  uvti" — Nothing  is  omitted  that  be- 
longed to  the  scene,  and  nothing  is  represented  but  with  a  vigour 
and  propriety  of  description  which  recall  and  enfore  the  images 
of  the  poet,  and  make  him  live  again  in  the  immortality  of  the* 
painter. 

In  the  pictures  from  the  Revelations,  of  death  on  the  pale 
-horse,*  and  the  overthrow  of  the  old  beast  and  false  prophet,  the 

*  Mr.  Weft  being  in  Paris  upon  the  opening  of  the  French  exhibition,  vat 
induced,  at  the  eolieitation  of  the  artists  and  the  administration  of  the  eentrat 
museum,  to  submit  the  sketch,  of  death  upon  the  pale  horse  to  the  public  inspec- 
tion; and,  in  consequence,  the  following  criticism  appeared  upon  it  in  the  Journal 
des  Arts,  &c 

"  Mr.  fFett,  preiident  of the  royal  academy,  London.** 
"  A  sketch  representing  death  upon  a  pale  hone  on  the  opening  of  the 
seajs.   Bevelationa  of  8t  John,  chapter  $•  Terse  7,  S, 
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imagination  is  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  and  the  indiscriminate 
ravages  of  death  are  every  where  seen  under,  appropriate  cha- 
racters. 

"  In  the  destruction  of  the  old  beast,  the  swiftness  of  the  divine 
agents  is  like  lightning,  and  all  is  overwhelmed. 

7.  "  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fourth  teal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth 
beast,  who  said,  come  and  aee. 

8.  "  And  there  appeared  at  the  tame  time  a  pale  hone,  and  he  who  tat  on 
him  was  named  Death,  and  hell  was  in  his  train.  And  he  reeeWed  power  over 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  destroy  mankind  by  the  sword  and  by  famine, 
by  direr*  kinds  of  deaths,  and  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth." 

u  This  sketeh  reminds  us  of  those  many  fine  compositions  with  which  Mr. 
West  has  enriched  Jus  country.  We  trace  in  it  his  acknowledged  genius  and 
enthusiasm.  He  has  judiciously  chosen  the  moment  at  which  death  appears 
open  the  earth.  The  poedeal  figure  of  scripture  has  received  from  his  pencil 
an  aspect  still  more  terrible.  Every  thing  in  natore  is  devoured  and  destroyed* 
the  innocent  dove  and  the  wily  serpent  are  re-united  by  death. 

"  Mr.  West  has  represented  death  by  sword,  under  a  hord  of  armed  rob- 
bers pursuing  the  unfortunate  over  the  country.  Death  by  famine  is  represent- 
ed under  the  symbol  of  *  man,  ghastly,  withered,  and  digging  with  his  skinny 
fingers  the  barren  soil  for  sustenance.  Death  by  pestilence  is  represented  by  a 
woman  expiring  by  the  plague,  one  son  already  dead  by  her  side,  and*  another, 
somewhat  older,  flying  into  her  arms.  Death  by  wild  beasts  it  represented  by 
a  group  of  men  pursued  by,  and  defending  themselves  against,  lions  and  tigers, 
which  at  once  destroy,  and  are  in  turns  destroyed  themselves. 

"  Such  is  the  composition  of  Mr.  West.  The  day  of  universal  destruction 
it  arrived:  he  it  fully  impressed  by  the  idea,  and  his  genius  lends  its  force  to 


u  If  Mr.  West  possessed  the  colouring  of  Reubens,  his  sketch  would  have 
produced  an  effect  more  decided;  but  he  appears  to  have  Inclined  more  to  the 
sombre  hues  of  Poussin;  his  designs  have  even  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
this  great  master.  The  figure  of  famine  who  digs  the  earth  with  his  fingers, 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  French  painter,  and  is  as  well  designed  as  exe- 
cuted. We  think  that  the  figure  of  the  woman  expiring  by  the  plague,  having 
one  son  dead  by  her  side,  and  another  flying  into  her  arms,  somewhat  reminds  us 
efthe  group  in  the  plague  of  the  Philistines,  by  Poussin." 

It  is  but  justice  in  this  place  to  observe  that  the  arts  in  France,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  are  speaking,  were  cultivated  with  great  enthusiasm  and  success. 
M.  Vieo,  whose  efforts  commenced  near  half  a  century  ago,  has  raised  an  hon- 
ourable emulation  to  make  the  Grecian  taste  and  nature  the  source  of  all  improve- 
ment This  taste  and  these  improvements  are  now  visible  in  the  works  of 
Vien  himself;  Ytncent,  David,  Veraay,  Gaerin,  and  others;  and  in  portrait  paint- 
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"  In  the  foregoing  pictures  Mr.  West  appears  to  have  adhered 
religiously  to  his  subjects,  and  to  have  bestowed  upon  them  every 
attribute  of  character  and  propriety  which  belonged  to  them,  free 
from  all  manneriam  and  constraint;  and  whether  his  subject  be  on 
earth,  heaven  or  hell,  he  follows  it  through  every  diversity  of  re- 
gion,  time,  and  place;  a  truth  and  ah  accuracy  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  great  body  of  his  works.  When  we  see,  therefore,  the 
close  reasoning  of  his  mind  in  that  extensive  work  of  revealed 
religion,  which  is  nearly  finished  for  his  majesty's  chapel  at  Wind- 
sor; when  we  behold  the  antediluvian,  patriarchal,  mosaical,  and 
revelationary  dispensations,  conducted  throughout  with  equal  per- 
spicuity and  propriety  of  character,  we  must  render  to  Mr.  West 
that  claim  to  composition  which  every  artist  and  man  of  taste 
must  acknowledge  him  to  be  entitled  to,  and  assign  him  a  rank 
among  the  first  of  those  who  have  exercised  a  perfect  freedom  of 
pencil,  and  drawn  from  the  original  sources  of  nature  and  his  own 
mind." 

But  his  great  picture  of  Christ  healing  the  sick,  is  allow- 
ed by  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  were  competent  to  appreci- 
ate its  merits  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  all  his  works.  This 
is  the  picture  which  he  painted  for  the  Pennsylvania  hospital, 
and  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  which  the  directors  of 
that  institution  are  now,  conformably  to  his  desire,  preparing  a 
commodious  apartment. 

As  a  public  lecturer,  a  favourable  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  his  talents  from  the  discourse  which  he  delivered 
about  two  years  ago  to  the  students  of  the  royal  academy,  and 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  in  substance  as  follows:* 

iog,  by  Gerard  and  Isaheyi  the  whole  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  state 
of  the  arts  aheut  fifty  years  ago  in  Prance.  It  would  be  unfair  likewise  to  omit 
the  perfection  to  which  they  hare  carried  Che  art  of  sculpture  and  architecture 
in  that  country. 

Italy  has  likewise  felt  the  Influence  of  improvement,  and  the  arts  are  now 
emhirated  in  many  of  her  cities  with  something  of  the  enthusiasm  and  sueeess 
which  marked  the  early  period  of  her  exeetteoee  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 

•  See  the  Democratic  Press,  March  Sftb. 
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44  You  will  expect  of  roe,  gentlemen,  from  this  chair,  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  my  predecessors,  and  by  dwelling  on  the  ta- 
lents and  reputation  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  painting,  to 
excite  in  you  that  strong  emulation  which  is  necessary  to  inces- 
sant perseverance  and  laborious  exertion,  and  which  ultimately 
may  rank  you  as  the  Raphaels,  the  Angelos,  the  Corregios,  and 
the  Titians  of  modem  days— which  may  crown  yourselves  with 
feme,  and  contribute  to  the  honour  of  the  country  you  call  your 
own. 

44  Such  were  my  wishes  and  expectations  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent like  you;  and  whatever  may  be  the  scale  of  my  own  merits,  I 
have  dedicated  so  many  years  to  the  practice  of  historical  paint- 
frig— I  have  been  taught  so  much  by  my  own  experience,  and 
have  learnt  so  much  from  the  experience  of  others,  that  I  am  en- 
abled and  entitled  to  give  you  advice.  Nor  am  I  under  apprehen- 
sion that  this  advice  will  be  imputed  to  any  selfish  motive  whilst 
I  give  it.  I  am  too  old  to  be  solicitous  about  competition,  and  I 
have  at  heart,  the  real,  the  solid  interest  of  those  who  expect  me 
to  give  them  instruction. 

«  Gentlemen,  the  art  of  painting,  like  other  professions,  is 
pursued  not  merely  as  a  road  to  reputation  but  as  a  source  of 
emolument— a  profession  by  which  you  expect  to  maintain  your- 
selves, and  your  families  in  decent  competence,  and  with  frugality 
to  lay  by  a  moderate  support  for  your  offspring.  These  are  not 
merely  rational  and  allowable,  but  praise-worthy  motives  and  ex- 
pectations; they  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  worldly  prudence; 
and  they  are  never  neglected  with  impunity.— You  are  young* 
bear  this  remark  in  mind  as  the  advice  of  an  old  man. 

«  But  if  you  expect  either  honour  or  profit  by  spending  your 
days  and  nights  in  endless  labour,  that  you  may  excel  in  the  de- 
partment of  historical  painting,  you  will  be  miserably  deceived:  as 
I  have  been. 

44  Who  purchases  historical  specimens  of  the  art  now?  Our 
very  churches  and  cathedrals  are  closed  against  our  voluntary 
donations!  In  this  country  of  religious  pretension,  even  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  are  taught  to  scowl  upon  us;  and  regard  as  relics 
of  papal  superstition^  the  most  exquisite  illustrations  of  scripture 
fcistory. 
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«  Formerly  it  was  otherwise.  Formerly  also,  the  drawing; 
rooms  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  were  considered  as  unfinished,  if 
the  eye  of  taste  had  no  specimen  of  the  art  of  painting  to  indulge 
upon.  Galleries  were  common  in  the  mansions  of  the  opulent — 
our  young  men  went  abroad  to  bring  home  some  knowledge  of 
the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  science,  jurisprudence  or  politics.  The 
beauties  of  the  Italian  and  the  Venetian  school  were  familiar  to 
our  travelled  gentry,  and  taste  and  skill  protected,  promoted,  and 
discriminated  according  to  the  merits  of  our  artists  at  home. 

"  What  is  the  case  now?  What  lady  will  permit  a  painting 
in  a  drawing  room?  festoons  and  fringes  of  silk  drapery,  flaunting 
with  a  meretricious  glare  of  colouring — lustres  and  girandoles 
and  pier  glasses— French  paper  and  Chinese  paper,  and  coloured 
borders  and  gilt  borders — all  the  frippery  of  French  upholsterers 
and  their  English  imitators,  drive  out  the  labours  of  Reynolds, 
Mortimer,  and  Wilson,  with  as  little  remorse  as  those  of  Guide* 
Claude,  or  Rembrandt. 

"  But  hold!  some  relief  from  the  sombre  colouring  of  t^e  me- 
lancholy pencil  that  now  traces  the  outline  of  your  future  destiny, 
must  in  candour  be  admitted.  Amid  the  glare  of  glass  and  of 
gilding,  we  do  find  a  niche  in  every  room  appropriated  to  a  huge 
frame  surrounding  the  insipid  features,  of  some  family  portrait. 
Thoie  who  would  banish  without  remorse,  Raphael,  and  Romano, 
will  find  room  for  their  own  resemblance,  or  that  of  some  family 
connection  of  equal  interest. 

"  It  is  upon  these  mawkish  and  wearisome  monotonies,  that 
our  first  artists  are  now  employed.  We  no  longer  seek  to  illus- 
trate by  delineations  of  attitude  and  feature  the  delineations  of 
mind— to  fix  the  rapt  attention  of  the  spectator  on  the  effect  of 
human  passions  exemplified  by  the  magic  touches  of  the  pencil 
—-or  to  give  effect  to  moral  precepts  by  the  skilful  excitation 
of  moral  feeling  portrayed  upon  the  canvas— no:  all  our  artists, 
those  even  of  the  very  first  .eminence  think  themselves  but  too 
fortunate,  if  their  contemplations  be  exerted,  and  their  pencil  kept 
in  pepetual  employ,  by  the  vanity  of  those,  who  think  no  object  in 
nature  so  beautiful  or  interesting  as  their  own  features! 

"  Gentlemen,  your  first  duty,  and  your  first  necessity,  is  to 
live;  you  must  therefore  earn  the  means  of  living.  Dedicate,  if 
you  please,  your  time  to  the  noble  purpose  of  instructing  by  the 
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canvas,  but  be  content  with  the  meed  allotted  to  you— be  tatUM 
to  stanre.  This  will  sees*  to  those  among  you  who  am  m  tte 
spring  tide  of  youth,  as  the  melancholy  dream  of  hypochondria^ 
old  age.  Gentlemen,  my  first  duty  iere,  is  to  tell  truth:  the 
truth  I  now  unfold  to  you,  has  been  long  forced  upon  my  coriVio 
turn,  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  the  experience  of  better  ar- 
tists than  I  pretend  to  be.  Pause  before  you  determine;  look 
around  you  among  the  brethren  of  the  art  who  like  me  have  lived 
long  in  the  world,  and  decide  when  foil  have  reflected. 

"  What  supported  sir  Joshua  Reynolds?  His  infant  Hercules, 
his  Ugolino,  his  cardinal  Beaufort?  No:  his  portrait-faces,  and 
his  portrait-drapery.  Mortimer  and  fiarry  painted  few  portraits: 
What  became  of  these  first  rate  men?  They  lived,  without  rank  oV 
consideration  in  society,  excepting  among  a  few  lovers  of  the  art* 
compelled  to  associate  with  parsimony  ahd  penury,  and  deprived, 
till  death  released  them,  of  the  comforts  that  a  sign  painter  can 
always  command* 

"You  muet  live.  You  cannot  lite  by  historical  painting. 
Do  you  sigh  for  riches?  Turn  the  whole  bent  of  your  mind— ex* 
pend  all  your  anxious  and  laborious  hours  in  becoming  fashionable 
painters  of  vacant  faces.  Are  you  not  equal  to  this?  Then  design 
vignettes  for  books  of  travels  and  novels,  or  subjects  for  the  en«- 
gravers  of  Calico  rollers,  or  daubings  upon  China  ware. 

"  But  historical  painting  must  be  renounced  as  an  unprofita* 
ble  pursuit,  by  those  who  capnot  afford  to  starve  in  high  minded 
contentment,  or  who  have  imperious  calls  upon  their  labour  by  the 
wants  of  a  family.* 

That  some  of  the  statements  in  the  preceding  discourse 
tore  exaggerated  is  evident  from  Mr,  West's  own  success  as  an 
historical  painter,  and  the  ample  rewards  he  has  received  for 
so  many  of  his  historical  and  scriptural  works.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  England,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  United 
8tates,  the  higher  branches  of  the  fine  arts  are  hot  in  general 
favoured  .adequately  to4heir  importance,  or  to  the  resoiuted 
ef  the  nation.*   In  a  country  where  millions  are  annually  ex- 

*  TfceEbexidfty  of  the  aeademy  of  arti  otfthii  elty  in  pur<*Mfog  Mr..AJfe- 
t»o'»  t*ee4k*t  picture,  forpt  so  exception  tp  this  Miur|cg 
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pended  to  erect  capitals,  city  halls,  banks,  and  villas — where 
a  single  individual  will  adventure  half  a  million  on  an  India 
voyage,  or  give  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  service  of  plate 
or  porcelame — an  artist  of  first  rate  genius  can  hardly  earn 
as  much  as  a  master  mechanic.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
ever  ptit  pictures  and  statues,  however  admirable,  in  competi- 
tion with  civil  liberty  or  national  independence;  but  we  may 
be  allowed  to  urge  to  those  who  guide  our  government  or  give 
tone  and  direction  to  public  opinion,  that  the  fine  arts,  when 
cultivated  in  their  purity  and  dignity  by  such  artists  as  West, 
embellish  all  the  institutions  of  society,  and  bestow  an  addi- 
tional charm  on  our  existence*  They  give  splendor  to  the 
temples  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  display  the  indissoluble 
alliance  between  beauty  and  virtue,  lend  a  mild  grace  to  phi- 
losophy, and  illustrate  the  works  of  literature  and  science. 
By  immortalizing  deeds  of  patriotism  and  heroism,  they  furnish 
a  noble  incentive  to  the  love  of  country  and  of  gioryr  they  ex- 
tend the  national  reputation:  they  augment  the  stock  of  moral 
and  intellectual  pleasure,  which  ought  to  form  the  chief  tem- 
poral pursuit  of  every  rational  being.  1 

Even  those  who  deem  nothing  useful  but  whafc  is  profita-  , 
ble,  and  nothing  profitable  but  mere  articles  of  commerce, 
would  db  well  to  reflect  on  the  pecuniary  advantages  derived 
by  other  nations  from  the  fine  arts.  To  these  arts,  Italy 
has  for  centuries  been  indebted  for  much  of  her  wealth  and 
consideration.  '  In  France,  almost  every  article  of  household 
furniture  and  a  great  variety  of  other  manufactures  have  been  • 
improved  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  correct  classical  taste 
frhich  the  successful  cultivation  and  the  love  of  the  fine  arts 
introduced  into  that  country;  insomuch  that  she  was  enabled 
for  a  long  period  to  rival  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  which  had 
destroyed  her  maritime  commerce,  and  nearly  monpolized  the 
whole  maritime  commerce  of  the  world. 

Concerning  Mr.  West's  professional  talents  or  success, 
we  have  nothing  farther  to  add.  In  his  private  character,  be 
is  acknowledge^  t*  be  religious,  just,  benevolent,  andaffec- 
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tionate:  with  an  intense  desire  to  excel  in  his  profession,  he  hat 
always  been  distinguished  for  his  liberality  towards  his  pro- 
fessional competitors;  and  his  conduct  on  the  whole  through 
fife  has  been  marked  by  an  amiable  and  uniform  discretion* 


BEFLY  TO  THE  "  REMARKS  ON  ADDISON'S  CRITICISM  OF  TtT£ 
SEVENTH  BOOK  OP  PARADISE  LOST." 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  attempt  to  exonerate 
fltch  a  poet  as  Milton  from  the  charges  of  a  irreverence"  and 
u  littleness"  which  have  been  brought  against  him  by  a  writer 
in  the  last  Analectic  Magazine.  I  venture,  however,  upon 
this  sacred  ground,  as  I  can  support  my  arguments  by  exam- 
ples drawn  from  the  same  sublime  source  which  has  furnished 
his  antagonist.  This  antagonist  seems  to  have  embraced  the 
opinion,  that  nothing  which  is  minute  can  be  sublime— and 
contrasts  the  use  to  which  the  "  golden  compasses"  were 
appropriated  with  the  simple  mandate  by  which  light  was 
created.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  "  Paradise  Lost" 
to  find  a  contrast  equally  striking. 

"  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light.*5 

"  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden." 

Both  .of  these  passages  are  found  in  the  same  page  of 
sacred  writ;  and,  together  with  many  others  of  similar  import, 
fully  justify  Milton  in  the  description  which  he  has  given  of 
the  formation  of  the  earth,  by  representing  the  Creator  as  often 
executing  in  detail  his  own  Almighty  decrees. 

"Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  the  bills  in  a  balance?" 

"  Who  hath  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors?  /  made  the 
cloud  the  garment  thereof;  and  thick  darkness  jibe  swaddling 
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band  for  iwead  brake  up  for  ft  my  decreed  place  ■  w& 
bars  aad  doers,  and  said, 

"  Hkfe*rfe>  stall  tho*  come,  bufi  w>  farther— and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed*" 

Is  there  not  a  beautiful  coincidence  between  this  passage 
and  the  following  lines  firom  Milton, 

"  And  itM   tfroi  for  extend— thus  far  thy  boottdt— 
TkU  fc+  thj  jo*  mxmtfammmt  Q  werf#" 

But  the  text  which  Milton  seems  to  have  had  particularly 
in  his  view,  and  which  he  has  amplified  without  weakening,  is 
that  contained  in  the  twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Proverbs, 

"  Whten  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there — when  he 
set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth — when  he  gave  to 
the  sea  his  decree — when  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the 
earth." 

These  quotations  firom  scripture  are  of  themselves  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  accusation  of  your  correspondent,  and  give 
to  the  effusions  of  our  great  poet  u  the  sanction  of  eternal 
truths"  C. 

Franklin  county,  Kentucky* 


WOifBAPBJCAb  KOTICft  Of  ttlkviBItAtyT  W.  W*  S**TS» 
[Communicate^.  J 

William  Wallace  Smith  wa*  bom*  near  Morris  town, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  1 2tb  06  November,  ffttt*  His  fitfier  was 
a  Bte&k&nt  of  respectability,  and  died  m  due  year  1804. 

YtnagSsath*  while  a  beyv  evinced  a  itroag  predebctioa 
for  a  military  life,  and  gave  early  iftdfeatSons  of  talents* 
v  At  the  age  of  fourteen  be  was  appointed  a  cmfet,  and 
pitted  at  tbemHkatyic^m^aDlWest  Pwitv  whene  heiadfe 
$  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 
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When  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
light  artillery. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  he  received  orders  to 
join  the  northern  army.  He  was  present  at  the  captyre  of 
fort  George;  and  while  the  army  was  stationed  there,  distin- 
guished himself  on  several  occasions*  His  merit  did  ijot 
escape  the  notice  of  his  superiors..  He  was  about  this  time 
(the  summer  of  1813)  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

At  the  battle  of  Williamsburgh,  on  the  11th  November, 
1813,  he  had  the  command  of  the  piece  of  artillery  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  official  reports*  bear  tes» 
timony  of  the  gallantry  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion* 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  several  officers  who  were 
in  the  engagement,  that  although  advised  to  abandon  his  bat- 
tery, when  the  army  were  about  to  retire  from  the  field,  he 
declared  that  he  would  never  leave  die  piece  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  discharge  it;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  heroic  reso- 
lution, actually  fired  it  off  himself,  (after  losing  nearly  all  his 
men,)  until  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

He  was  removed  to  a  farm  house  near  the  field  of  battle. 
Sanguine  hopes  were  for  some  time  entertained  by  his  friends 
that  he  would  recover,  but  unfortunately  for  his  family,  and 
perhaps  for  his  country,  he  expired  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1813 — at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

He  displayed  great  firmness  during  his  illness;  and 
evinced,  as  the  following  letter  will  show,  that  to  the  last  of 
his  life,  the  love  of  his  country  continued  to  be  his  ruling 
passion. 

•  Extract  firm  ptneral  lloycftcjfesol  letter,  dated  Mvcmber  ISM,  1813. 

u  When  the  artillery  wit  finally  directed  to  retire,  hiring  to  cross  a  deep* 
and  except  In  one  place  (to  artillery)  impeccable  ratine,  one  piece  was  unforto* 
natetrleet.  The  fall  of  to  client  commander,  BeeJenant  Sinkh,  tiid  mostof  hit 
men,  may  account  for  this  accident.  In  the  death  of  this  young  man  the  army 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  officer*" 
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Extract  of  a  letter  fpom  lieutenant  Smith  to  one  of  his  sisters, 
written  a  very  short  time  before  his  death. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  (by  your  last  letter)  thatyomr  anxiety 
for  my  safety  should  induce  you  to  express  a  wish  to  see  me 
removed  from  the  scene  of  danger;  for  although  yott  are  a 
female,  it  ought  to  be, your  pride  to  see  me  risk  (and  even 
sacrifice)  my  life  for  my  country.  I  confess  that  I  am  ambi- 
tious of  fame,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  seek  death:  should  it  m 
however  be  my  fate  to  fall  in  battle,  such  a  death  will  perhaps 
rescue  my  humble  name  from  oblivion.** 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  colonel  Fenwkk,  of  the  light  artillery, 
to  one  of  lieut.  Smith's  brothers,  dated  December,  1813* 

"  I  condole  with  yoti  for  the  loss  of  your  brother.  He 
was  dear  to  me,  and  was  a  youth  of  great  promise.  He  fett 
too  soon  in  the  field  of  honour.  Fame  will  record  his  worth, 
and  I  will  cherish  his  memory." 
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Htadloixg  Hall,    12mo.  pp.  216.  1816. 
,  [From  the  Eetoetic  Review.] 

It  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  production  of  chaste 
and  genuine  humour.  Our  satirists  are  for  the  most  part  of 
that  saturnine  complexion,  that  forbids  their  relaxing  into  the 
easy  hilarity  which  characterizes  the  pleasantry  of  Goldsmith 
or  of  Addison;  while  our  professed  comic  writers  seem  to  hare 
no  other  notion  of  humour  than  that  of  caricature  or  broad 
farce.  Some  of  our  writers  exhibit  in  their  attempts  to  be 
facetious,  an  appearance  analogous  to  the  Sardonic  grimace; 
and  others,  in  their  ursine  capers,  betray  only  a  desperate 
determination  to  be  droll,  contrary  to  the  irreversible  decree 
of  nature.  We  ought  now,  perhaps,  to  proceed  to  investi- 
gate, why  our  language  presents  so  few  specimens  of  humour- 
ous writing,  and  how  far  language,  climate,  and  manners,  may 
operate  in  characterizing  the  national  productions  in  this  res- 
pect, determining  the  solemn  irony  of  Cervantes,  and  prompt- 
ing the  sparkling  mirthful  satire  of  Le  Sage,  or  the  keen 
sarcastic  ridicule  of  Swift.  We  might  then  show  what  rank 
such  compositions  hold  in  the  scale  of  literature;  and  trace 
the  decline  of  this  species  of  wit  to  the  French  revolution,  or 
the  income  tax,  or  some  other  obvious  political  cause.  But 
these  discussions,  tempting  as  they  are,  being  such  as,  did  we 
occupy  the  rank  of  Quarterly  Journalists,  we  should  feel  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  exhaust  in  a  preliminary  dissertation,  must 
now,  owing  to  our  narrow  limits  and  the  press  of  business, 
be  unavoidably  postponed;  and  we  shall  at  once  introduce  our 
readers  to  Headlong  Hall,  the  seat  of  Harry  Headlong,  esq. 
of  the  ancient  and  honourable  Welsh  family  of  the  Headlongs, 
of  the  Vale  of  Llanberris,  in  Caernarvonshire. 

The  lord  of  the  mansion  has  assembled  a  select  party  of 
London  literati,  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  Christmas. 
Among  them,  the  leading  personages  are  Mr.  Foster,  (quasi 
from  $*4t  and  t^#*,)  the  perfectibilian;  Mr.  Escot* 
(quasi  *$  in  tenebras,  scilicet  intuens),  the  ueterioration- 
ttt;  Mr.  Jenkison  (•*«  %\  jew,  semper  ex  aqmlibus)9  the  statu* 
qwhite;  and  the  rev.  Doctor  Gaster  (scilicet  r*vr,f,  Venter,  el 
pretereanikit)* 


SJLLBCT  REVIEWS. 


The  opinions  of  the  former  two  of  these  gentlemen  differ, 
as  Mr.  Jenkison  (the  round-faced  little  gentleman  of  forty- 
five)  observes,  toto  ccdo* 

i  Ii  have  often  (he  adds)  debated  the  matter  in  my  own  mind? 
pro  and  con,  and  have  at  length  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that 
there  is  not  in  the  human  race  a  tendency  either  to  moral  perfec- 
tibility or  deterioration;  but  that  the  quantities  of  each  are  so  ex- 
actly balanced  by  their  reciprocal  results,  that  the  species,  with 
respect  to  the  sum  of  good  and  evil,  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
happiness  and  misery,  remains  exactly  and  perpetually  in  *tatu 
quo." 

'  "  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  «  you  cannot  maintain  such  a 
pipposhion  in  the  face  of  evidence  so  luminous.  Look  at  the  pro** 
gtess  of  all  the  arts  and  sciencesr— see  chemistry,  botany,  astro* 
nomy  " 

'  «  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Escot, "  experience  deposes  against  you. 
Look  at  the  rapid  growth  of  corruption,  luxury,  selfishness— " 

<  "  Really,  gentlemen,"  said  the  rev.  Dr.  Gaster,  after  clear- 
ing the  husk  in  his  throat  with  two  or  three  hems,  "  this  is  a  very 
sceptical,  and,  I  must  say,  atheistical  conversation,  and  I  should 
have  thought,  out  of  respect  to  my  cloth.        '   pp.  9—1 1. 

The  subsequent  arrivals  consist  of  Marmaduke  Milestone, 
esq.  a  picturesque  landscape  gardener  of  the  first  celebrity, 
with  a  portfolio  under  his  arm,  who  is  not  without  hopes  of 
persuading  'squire  Headlong  to  put  his  romantic  pleasure 
grounds  under  a  process  of  improvement;  Mr.  Cranium,  and 
his  lovely  daughter;  Messrs.  Gall  and  Treacle, '  who  followed 
the  trade  of  reviewers,  but  occasionally  indulged  themselves 
*  in  the  composition  of  bad  poetry;9  and  '  two  very  multitudi- 
nous versifiers,  Mr.  Nightshade  «nd  Mr.  Mac  Laurel,  who 
followed  the  trade  of  poetry,  but  occasionally  indulged  them* 
selves  in  the  composition  of  bad  criticism.' 

*  The  last  arrivals  wer$  Mr.  Cornelius  Chromatic,  the  most 
profound  and  scientific  of  all  amateurs  of  the  fiddle,  with  his  two 
blooming  daughters,  Miss  Tenorina  an$l  Miss  Graziosa;  Sir  Patrick 
O'Prism,  a  dilettanti  painter  of  high  renown,  and  his  maiden  aunt 
Miss  Philomela  Poppyseed,  an  indefatigable  compounder  of  no- 
vels, written  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  every  species 
*f  superstition  and  prejudice;  and  Mr.  Panoscope,  the  chemical* 
botanical,  geological,  astronomical,  mathematical,  metaphysical, 
meteorological,  anatomical,  physiological,  galvanistical,  musical, 
pictorial,  bibliographical,  critical  philosopher,  who  had  run  through 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  understood  thtm  all  equally 
weH/   pp.  SI,  SS. 
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Mr.  Milestone  soon  perceives  that  'squire  Headlong's 
grounds  '  have  never  been  touched  by  the  finger  of  taste,'  and 
the  'squire  accords  with  Mr.  Milestone,  '  that  the  place  is* 
quite  a  wilderness.' 

4  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Milestone,  "  accord  me  your  per- 
mission to  wave  the  wand  of  enchantment  over  your  grounds. 
The  rocks  shall  be  blown  up,  the  trees  shall  be  cut  down,  the  wil- 
derness and  all  its  goats  shall  vanish  like  mist.  Pagodas  and 
Chinese  bridges,  gravel  walks  and  shrubberies,  bowling-greens, 
canals,  and  chimps  jf  larch,  shall  rise  upon  its  ruins.  One  age, 
sir,  has  brought  to  .'ght  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning:  a  se- 
cond has  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  metaphysics:  a  third  has 
brought  to  perfecti©  i  the  science  of  astronomy:  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  exclusive  genius  of  the  present  times,  to  invent  the  noble 
art  of  picturesque  gardening,  which  has  given,  as  it  were,  a  new 
tint  to  the  complexion  of  nature,  and  a  new  outline  to  the  phisiog- 
nomy  of  the  universe!'* 

« w  Give  me  leave,"  said  sir  Patrick  O'Prisro,  u  to  take  an' 
exception  to  that  same.  Your  system  of  levelling,  and  trimming, 
and  clipping,  and  docking,  and  clumping,  and  polishing,  and  crop- 
ping, and  shaving,  destroys  all  the  beautiful  intricacies  of  natural 
luxuriance,  and  all  the  graduated  harmonies  of  light  and  shade, 
melting  into  one  another,  as  you  see  them  on  that  rock  over  yon- 
der. I  never  saw  one  of  your  improved  places,  as  you  call  them, 
and  which  are  nothing  but  big  bowling-greens,  like  sheets  of 
green  paper,  with  a  i>arcel  of  round  clumps  scattered  over  them 
like  so  many  spots  of  ink,  flicked  at  random  out  of  a  pen,*  and  a 
solitary  animal  here  and  there  looking  as  if  it  were  lost,  that  I  did 
not  think  it  was  for  all  the  world  iike.Hounslow  Heath,  thinly 
sprinkled  over  with  bushes  and  highwaymen."  + 

<  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Milestone,  "  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful." 

*  "  Will  I?"  said  sir  Patrick,  "  och!  but  I  won't.  For  what 
is  beautiful?  That  which  pleases  the  eye.  And  what  pleases  the 
eye?  Tints  variously  broken  and  blended.  Now  tints  variously 
broken  and  blended,  constitute  the  picturesque." 

* "  Allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Gall.  "  I  distinguish  the  picturesque 
and  the  beautiful,  and  I  add  to  them,  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds, 
a  third  and  distinct  character,  which  I  call  unexflcctedne**" 

*  M  Pray,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Milestone, M  by  what  name  do  you  dis- 
tinguish this  character,  when  a  person  walks  round  the  grounds 
for  the  second  time?"t 

<  Mr.  Gall  bit  his  lips,  and  inwardly  vowed  to  revenge  him- 
self on  Milestone,  by  cutting  up  his  next  publication/  pp.  35—38. 

9  See  Price  on  the  Picturesque. 

f  See  Knight  on  Taste,  and  the  Edinburgh  Renew,  No.  XIV. 
VOL*  VIII.  8 
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The  next  conycrsation  takes  place  after  dinner,  during 
the  absence  of  the  ladies,  when  the  Burgundy  had  taken  two 
or  three  turns  of  the  table,  and  extorted  from  Mr.  Mac  Laurel 
the  remark  that  it  was  4 the  vara  neectar  itsel.'  4  Ye  hae 
saretainly  deescovered  the  tarreestrial  paradise,*  he  adds, '  but 
it  flows  wi*  a  better  leecor  than  milk  an*  honey.' 

4  The  rev,  rend  Doctor  Gaster.—Htm\  Mr.  Mac  Laurel! 
there  is  a  degree  of  profaneness  in  that  observation,  which  I  should 
n>t  have  looked  for  in  so  stanch  a  supporter  of  church  and  state. 
Milk  and  honey  was  the  pure  food  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
who  knew  riot  the  use  of  the  grape,  happily  for  them — (  Tossing 
off  a  bumfter  of  Burgundy.) 

4  Mr.  Escot. — Happily,  indeed!  The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
world  knew  not  the  use  either  of  wine  or  animal  food;  it  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  incredible  that  they  lived  to  the  age  of  several 
centuries,  free  from  War,  arid  commerce,  arid  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  every  other  species  of  desolating  wickedness.  But 
man  Was  then  a  very  different  animal  from  what  he  now  is:  he  had 
not  the  faculty  of  Speech;  he  was  not  encumbered  with  clothes; 
he  lived  in  the  open  air;  his  first  step  out  of  which,  as  Hamlet 
truly  observes,  is  into  his  grave.*  His  first  dwellings,  of  course, 
were  the  hollows  of  trees  and  rocks:  in  process  of  time  he  began 
to  build:  thence  grew  villages;  thence  grew  cities:  luxury,  op- 
pression, poverty,  misery,  and  disease  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  his  pretended  improvements,  till,  from  a  free,  strong,  healthy, 
peaceful  animal*  he  has  become  a  weak,  distempered,  qruel,  car- 
nivorous slave. 

4  The  reverend  Doctor  Gaster. — Your  doctrine  is  orthodox, 
in  so  far  as  you  assert,  that  the  original  man  was  not  encumbered 
with  clothes,  and  that  he  lived  in  the  open  air:  but  as  to  the  faculty 
of  speech,  that  it  is  certain  he  had,  for  the  authority  of  Moses  

4  Mr.  Escot. — Of  course,  sir,  1  do  not  presume  to  dissent 
from  the  very  exalted  authority  of  that  most  enlightened  astrono- 
mer and  profound  cosmogonist,  who  had,  moreover,  the  advantage 
of  being  inspired:  but  when  I  indulge  myself  with  a  ramble  in 
the  fields  of  speculation,  and  attempt  to  deduce  what  is  probable 
and  rational  from  the  sources  of  analysis,  experience,  and  compari- 
son, I  confess  I  am  too  often  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrines  of 
that  great  fountain  of  theological  and  geological  philosophy. 

4  Squire  Headlong.— Push  about  the  bottle. 

4  Mr.  Foster. — Do  you  suppose  the  mere  animal  life  of  a 
wild  man,  living  on  acorns,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  compara- 
ble in  felicity  to  that  of  a  Newton,  ranging  through  unlimited 
space,  and  penetrating  into  the  arcana  of  universal  motion'— to  that 
of  a  Locke,  unravelling  the  labyrinth  of  mind— to  that  of  a  Lavoi- 
sier, ^detecting  the  minutest  combinations  of  matter,  and  reducing 


•  See  lord  Monboddo's  Ancient  Metaphysics. 
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all  nature  to  its  elements— to  that  of  a  Shakspeare,  piercing  and 
developing  the  springy  of  passion— -or  of  a  Milton,  identifying  him* 
sel£  as  it  were,  with  the  beings  of  an  invisible  world? 

« Mr.  J5#co/«— You  suppose  extreme  cases:  but,  on  the  score 
of  happiness,  what  comparison  can  you  make  between  the  tran- 
quil being  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  and  the  wretched  and 
turbulent  existence  of  Milton,  the  victim  of  persecution,  poverty, 
blindness,  and  neglect?  The  records  of  literature  demonstrate 
that  Happiness  and  Intelligence  are  seldom  sisters.  Even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  it  would  prove  nothing.  The  many  are  always 
sacrificed  to  the  few.  Where  one  man  advances,  hundreds  retro- 
grade; and  the  balance  is  always  in  favour  of  universal  deterioration. 

<  Mr.  Foster. — Virtue  is  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances. The  exalted  understanding  looks  into  the  truth  of  things, 
and  in  its  own  peaceful  contemplations  rises  superior  to  the  world. 
No  philosopher  would  resign  his  mental  acquisitions  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  any  terrestrial  good. 

<  Mr.  Escot  In  other  words,  no  man  whatever  would  resign 

his  identity,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  his 
perceptions,  as  the  price  of  any  acquisition.  But  every  man,  with- 
out exception,  would  willingly  effect  a  very  material  change  in 
his  relative  situation  to  other  individuals.  Unluckily  for  the  rest 
of  your  argument,  the  understanding  of  literary  people  is  for  the 
most  part  exalted,  as  you  express  it,  not  so  much  by  the  love  of 
truth  and  virtue,  as  by  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency;  and  there  is 
perhaps  less  disinterestedness,  less  liberality,  less  general  benevo- 
lence, and  more  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitabieness  among  them* 
than  among  any  other  description  of  men. 

(The  eye  of  Mr.  Escot,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  rested 
very  innocently  and  unintentionally  on  Mr.  Gall.) 

<  Mr.  Gall.— You  allude,  sir,  I  presume,  to  my  Review? 

'  Mr.  Escot^Pwrdon  me,  sir.  You  will  be  convinced  it  is 
impossible  I  can  allude  to  your  Review,  when  I  assure  you  that  I 
have  never  read  a  single  page  of  it. 

'  Mr.  Gaily  Mr.  Treacle,  Mr.  Mghtshade  and  Mr.  Mac  Lau* 
re/.— Never  read  our  Review! ! !  !f   pp.  47—5  3 . 

We  must  break  off:  we  feel  the  honour  of  the  craft  at- 
tacked; but  we  critics,  like  sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  are  never  put 


cannot  help  wishing  in  revenge,  that  the  author  was  doomed, 

as  a  punishment  for  his  defamatory  attack,  to  be  a  reviewer 

himself.  But  possibly  he  is  one,  and  has  turned  king's  evi- 
dence. Out  upon  him,  as  lord  Byron  says  of  Time;  out  upon 
the  fellow! 

Mr.  Mac  Laurel  rebukes  Mr.  Escoi  in  a  becoming  spirit 
fi>r  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  «  o'  the  first  creetics  a£ 
scholars  o>  the  age.'    The  conversation  then  t&kes  a  turn^  j)i 


CO 
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consequence  of  a  remark  drawn  from  the  same  gentleman,  that 
'one  of  the  ingredients  of  justice  is  disinterestedness.1 

'  Mr.  Mac  Laurel*— It  is  na  admeeted,  sir,  amang  the  philo- 
sophers of  Edinbroo',  that  there  is  ony  sic  a  thing  as  diseenteresled- 
ness  in  the  warld,  or  that  a  mon  can  care  for  ony  thing  sae  much 
as  his  ain  sel:  for  ye  mun  observe,  sir,  eevery  mon  has  his  ain 
parteecular  feelings  of  what  is  gude,  an'  beautiful,  an'  consentane- 
ous to  his  ain  indiveedual  nature,  an9  desires  to  see  eevery  thing 
aboot  him  in  that  parteecular  state  which  is  maist  conformable,  to 
his  ain  notions  o'  the  moral  and  poleetical  fitness  of  things.  Twa 
men,  sir,  shall  purchase  a  piece  of  groond  between  'em,  and  ane 
mon  shall  cover  his  half  wi'  a  park — — 

i  Mr.  Milestone— ^Beautifully  laid  out  in  lawns  and  dumps, 
with  a  belt  of  trees  at  the  circumference,  ami  an  artificial  lake  in 
the  centre. 

*  Mr.  Mac  Laurel. — Exactly,  sir:  an'  shall  keep  it  a'  for  his 
ain  sel;  an'  the  other  mon  shall  divide  his  half  into  leetle  farms  of 
twa  or  three  acres  

*  Mr.  Etcotj— Like  those  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  build  a 
cottage  on  each  of  them,  and  cover  his  land  with  a  simple,  inno- 
cent, and  smiling  population,  who  shall  owe,  not  only  their  happi- 
ness, but  their  existence,  to  his  benevolence. 

*  Mr.  Mac  Laurel.— Exactly,  sir;  an'  ye  will  ca'  the  first  mon 
selfish,  an'  the  second  diseente rested;  but  the  pheelosophical 
truth  is  seemply  this,  that  the  ane  is  pleased  wi'  looking  at  trees, 
an'  the  other  wi'  seeing  people  happy  an'  comfortable.  It  is  anely 
a  matter  of  indiveedual  feeling.  A  peesant  saves  a  mon's  life  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  hero  or  a  footpad  cuts  his  throat:  an'  a  phi- 
losopher deleevers  a  mon  frae  a  preeson,  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
tailor  or  a  prime  meenester  puts  him  into  it-— because  it  is  confor- 
mable to  his  ain  particular  feelings  o'  the  moral  an'  poleetical 
fitness  o'  things. 

«  Squire  Headlong. — Wake  the  reverend  doctor.  Doctor,  the 
bottle  stands  with  you. 

«  The  reverend  Doctor  Gaater. — It  is  an  error  of  which  I  am 
seldom  guilty. 

« Mr.  Mac  LaureL — Noo  ye  ken,  sir,  eevery  mon  is  the  centre 
of  his  ain  system,  an  endeevours  as  much  as  possible  to  adapt 
eevery  thing  aroond  him  to  his  ain  parteecular  vkws. 

<  Mr.  Eacat.— Thus,  sir,  I  presume,  it  suits  the  particular 
views,  of  a  poet,  at  one  time,  to  take  the  part  of  the  people  against 
their  oppressors,  and  at  another,  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppressors 
againsrthe  people. 

«  Mr.  Mac  Laurel.~Ye  mun  alloo,  sir,  that  poetry  is  a  sort  of 
ware  or  commodity,  that  is  brought  into  the  public  market  wi*  a* 
other  descreeptions  o'  merchandise,  an*  that  a  mon  is  parefectly 
justified  in  getting  the  best  price  he  can  for  his  article.  Noo, 
there  are  three  reasons  for  taking  the  part  of  the  people:  the  first 
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is,  when  general  loeberty  an'  ptibMc  happiness  are  conformable  to 
your  ain  parteecular  feelings  o*  the  morel  an'  poleetical  fitness  o9 
things:  the  second  is,  when  they  happen  to  be,  as  k  were,  in  a  state 
of  exchabeelity,  an'  ye  think  ye  can  get  a  glide  price  for  your  com- 
modity, by  throwing  in  a  leetie  seasoning  o'  pheelanthropy  an* 
republican  speerit:  the  third  is,  when  ye  think  ye  can  bufiy  the 
meenestry  into  gieing  ye  a  peension  to  hau'd  your  din:  an'  in  that 
ease,  ye  point  an  attack  against  them  within  the  pale  o'  the  law; 
an*  if  they  tak  nae  heed  of  ye,  ye  open  a  stronger  fire;  an*  the  less 
heed  they  tak,  the  raair  ye  bawl,  and  the  mair  factious  you  grow, 
always  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  till  they  seend  a  pleenipoteentiary 
to  treat  wi*  ye  for  yoursel;  an'  then  the  mair  popular  ye  happen  to 
be,  the  better  prjee  ye  fetch. 

1  Mr.  Cranium. — I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Mac  Laurel  in 
his  definition  of  self-love  and  disinterestedness:  every  man's  actions  * 
are  determined  by  his  peculiar  views,  and  those  views  are  deter- 
mined by  the  organization  of  his  skull.  A  man  in  whom  the  organ 
of  benevolence  is  not  developed,  cannot  be  benevolent:  he,  in  whom 
it  is  so,  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  organ  of  self-love  is  prodigiously 
developed  in  the  greater  number  of  subjects  that  have  fallen  under 
my  observation. 

'  Mr.  itoof.— Much  less,  I  presume,  among  savage  than 
civilized  men,  who,  constant  only  to  the  love  of  second  consistent 
only  in  their  aim  to  deceive,  are  always  actuated  by  the  hope  of 
personal  advantage,  or  by  the  dread  of  personal  punishment.* 

<  Mr.  Cranium j — Very  probably.'    pp.  56—  61. 

During  a  subsequent  conversation,  an  angry  dispute 
arises  between  Messrs*  Gall  and  Nightshade;  the  latter,  as  we 
are  informed,  pertinaciously  insisting  on  having  his  new  poem 
reviewed  bv  Treacle,  and  not  by  Gall,  whose  sarcastic  com- 
mendation he  held  in  superlative  horror. 

'  The  remonstrances  of  squire  Headlong  silenced  the  dispu- 
tants, but  did  not  mollify  the  inflexible  Gall,  nor  appease  the  irri- 
tated Nightshade,  who  secretly  resolved  that,  on  his  return  to 
London,  he  would  beat  his  drum  in  Grub  street,  form  a  mastigo- 
phoric  corps*  of  his  own,  and  hoist  the  standard  of  determined 
opposition  against  the  critical  Napoleon.' 

We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  one  more  extract,  which 
shall  be  taken  from  Mr.  Cranium's  lecture  on  skulls.  After 
some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  varieties  of  moral  character  in  men,  contrasted  with  the 
similarity  in  all  the  individuals  of  other  species,  and  proving 
the  several  definitions  of  man  to  be  extremely  defective  or 
erroneous,  the  lecturer  thus  proceeds, 

*  Dnimracmd'i  Academical  Questions. 
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4 "  Every  particular  faculty  of  the  mind  has  its  corresponding 
organ  in  the  brain.  In  proportion  as  any  particular  faculty  or  pro- 
pensity acquire*  paramount  activity  in  any  individual,  theae  organs 
develop  themselves,  and  their  development  becomes  externally 
obvious  by  corresponding  lumps  and  bumps,  exuberances  and 
protuberances,  on  the  osseous  compages  of  the  occiput  and  sinci- 
put. In  all  animals  but  man,  the  same  organ  is  equally  developed 
in  every  individual  of  the  species:  for  instance,  that  of  migration 
in  the  swallow — that  of  destruction  in  the  tiger— that  of  archttec* 
ture  in  the  beaver— and  that  of  parental  affection  in  the  bear.  The 
human  brain,  however,  consists,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  bundle  or 
compound  of  all  the  faculties  of  all  other  animals,  and  from  the 
greater  development  of  one  or  more  of  these,  in  the  infinite  varie- 
ties of  combination,  result  all  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cha- 
racter. 

4 «  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  beaver;  and  that  of  sir  Christopher 
Wren.  You  observe,  in  both  these  specimens,  the  prodigious  de- 
velopment of  the  organ  of  constructiveneas. 

4  "  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  bullfinch;  and  that  of  an  eminent 
fiddler.    You  may  compare  the  organ  of  music. 

*  w  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  tiger.  You  observe  the  organ  oT 
carnage.  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  fox.  You  observe  the  organ  of 
plunder.  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  peacock.  You  observe  the  organ 
of  vanity.  Here  is  the  skull  of  an  illustrious  robber,  who,  after  a 
long  and  triumphant  process  of  depredation  and  murder,  was  sud- 
denly ehecked  in  his  career  by  means  of  a  certain  quality  inherent 
in  preparations  of  hemp,  which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall 
call  8U9fiensrvene88.  Here  1b  the  skull  of  a  conqueror,  who,  after 
over- running  several  kingdoms,  burning  a  number  of  cities,  and 
causing  the  deaths  of  two  or  three  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children,  was  entombed  with  all  the  pageantry  of  public  lamenta- 
tion, and  figured  as  the  hero  of  several  thousand  odes  and  a  round 
dozen  of  epics;  while  the  poor  highwayman  was  twice  executed} 


You  observe,  in  both  these  skulls,  the  combined  development  of 
the  organs  of  carnage,  plunder,  and  vanity,  which  I  have  just 
pointed  out  in  the  tiger,  the  fox,  and  the  peacock.  The  greater 
enlargement  of  the  organ  of  vanity  in  the  hero,  is  the  only  crite- 
rion by  which  I  can  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Born  with 
the  same  faculties  and  the  same  propensities,  these  two  men  were 
formed  by  nature  to  run  the  same  career:  the  different  combina- 
tions of  external  circumstances  decided  the  difference  of  their 
destinies/   pp.  154 — 157. 

After  some  further  illustrations,  Mr.  Cranium  proceeds  to 
deduce  bis  practical  inferences. 


*  At  the  gallows  first,  and  after  in  a  ballad, 
Sung  to  a  Tiilanoua  tone.9 
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c  H  It  is  obvious,  from  what  I  have  arid,  that  no  man  can  hope 
for  worldly  honour  or  advancement,  who  is  not  placed  in  such  a 
relation  to  external  circumstances,  as  may  be  consentaneous  to  his 
peculiar  cerebral  organs;  and  I  would  advise  every  parent,  who 
has  the  welfare  of  his  son  at  heart,  to  procure  as  extensive  a  col- 
lection as  possible  of  the  skulls  of  animals,  and,  before  determining 
oil  the  choice  of  a  profession,  to  compare  with  the  utmost  nicety 
their  bumps  and  protuberances  with  those  of  the  skull  of  his  son. 
If  the  development  of  the  organ  of  destruction  point  out  a  simi- 
larity between  the  youth  and  the  tiger,  let  him  be  brought  to  some 
profession  (whether  that  of  a  butcher,  a  soldier,  or  a  physician, 
may  be  regulated  by  circumstances),  in  which  he  may  be  furnished 
with  a  license  to  kill:  as,  without  such  license,  the  indulgence  of 
his  natural  propensity  may  lead  to  the  untimely  recission  of  his 
vital  thready  *  with  edge  of  penny  Cord  and  vile  reproach/  If  he 
trace  an  analogy  with  the  jackall,  let  all  possible  influence  be  used 
to  procure  him  a  place  at  court,  where  he  will  infallibly  thrive. 
If  his  skull  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  a  magpie,  it 
cannot  he  doubted  that  he  will  prove  an  admirable  lawyer;  and  if 
with  this  advantageous  conformation  be  combined  any  resemblance 
to  that  of  an  owl,  very  confident  hopes  may  be  formed  of  his  be- 
•  coming  a  judge.'*  •    pp»  159,  160. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  larger  quotations  from 
this  little  volume,  than  its  size  or  importance  might  seem  to 
demand;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  been  so  much  amused 
with  it  ourselves,  as  to  wish  our  readers  to  partake  in  the  en- 
tertainment. We  will  not  extend  our  approbation  of  the  work 
to  every  expression  which  it  contains.  The  character  of 
Dr.  Gaster  will  be  considered  as  falling  under  the  same  objec- 
tion as  that  to  which  Dr.  Syntax,  and  similar  caricatures,  are 
justly  exposed.  That  such  characters  exist  in  real  life,  is  an 
insufficient  excuse  for  their  being  brought  out  on  the  canvass. 
The  general  design  of  the  volume  is  however  so  unexception- 
able, the  execution  is  so  spirited  and  good-humoured,  and  the 
satire  in  general  so  well-directed,  that  we  cannot  but  accord 
to  it,  on  the  whole,  a  high  measure  of  commendation. 

Several  songs  of  various  casts  are  scattered  through  the 
volume.    The  following  is  the  best: — 

LOVE  AND  OPPORTUNITY. 
O!  who  art  thou,  so  swiftly  flying? 

My  name  is  Love,  the  child  replied: 
Swifter  I  pass  than  south-winds  sighing, 

Or  streams,  through  summer ivales  that  glide. 
And  who  art  thou,  his  flight  pursuing? 

'Tis  cold  Neglect  whom  now  you  see: 
The  little  god  you  there  are  viewing. 

Will  die,  if  once  he's  touched  by  me.  * 
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*  O!  who  art  ^hou  so  fast  proceeding, 

Ne'er  glancing  back  thine  eyes  of  flame* 
Marked  but  by  few,  through  earth  I'm  speeding, 

And  Opportunity's  my  name. 
What  form  is  that,  which  scowls  beside  thee? 

Repentance  is  the  form  you  see; 
Learn  then  the  fate  may  yet  betide  thee*— 

She  seizes  them  who  seize  not  me.   p.  90. 

The  story  of  Rimini,  a  Poem.    By  Leigh  Hunt.  8vo.  pp. 
xx.  112.1816. 
[From  die  Eclectic  Review.] 

We  have,  in  the  present  affluence  of  poetical  genius,  almost 
every  style  of  poetry  yearly  issuing  from  the  press;  the  ima- 

finative  philosophy  of  Wordsworth,  the  bosom  touches  of 
outhey,  the  stir  and  spirit  of  Scott,  the  voluptuous  elegance 
of  Moore,  the  intense  feeling  of  lord  Byron  and  Joanna  Bail- 
lie:  yet  we  have  nothing  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  * Story 
of  Rimini,'  the  easy  graceful  style  of  familiar  narrative.  This 
was  a  favourite  style  with  the  Italians.  Chaucer  brought  it  • 
into  our  own  country;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  best  known  as  that 
which  Dryden  adopted  in  his  fables.  Oryden,  however,  was 
not  the  best  fitted  to  excel  in  this  kind.  Powerful  interest, 
it  is  true,  is  not  required  in  the  narration;  our  pleasure  is  to 
arise  chiefly  from  the  description,  and  from  the  passion  of  the 
story.  It  was  exactly  in  these  two  particulars  that  Dryden 
failed;  what  he  was  acquainted  with,  Dryden  could  indeed  de- 
scribe forcibly,  for  he  always  went  straight  to  the  point,  never 
blundering  about  his  meaning;  but  there  is  hardly  to  be  found, 
in  all  his  voluminous  productions,  a  single  image  immediately 
from  nature;  and  he  has  not  a  passage  that  strikes  upon  the 
heart,  as  if  sent  from  the  heart.  Accordingly,  we  believe,  the 
vigorous  writing  and  free  Versification  of  Dryden* s  fables,  are 
more  praised  than  read. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  style  revived  by  one  so  fitted 
to  excel  in  it  as  Mr.  Hunt.   We  wish  indeed  that  the  story 
had  moved  on  a  little  more  rapidly;  but  we  are  not  unwilling  to  , 
loiter  among  the  beautiful  descriptions,  and  enjoy  the  fresh 
diction  of  Mr.  Hunt. 

The  tale  is  soon  told.  It  consists  of  nothing  but  the  gradual 
progress  and  final  accomplishment  of  a  criminal  passion — a 
mutual  passion  of  wife  ana  brother-in-law.  We  give  the  au- 
thor full  credit  for  the  decency  of  his  representations,  far  the 

*  This  etanza  U  imitated  from  t  paatge  in  the  Occvdone  of  Mtehiavefli. 
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absence  of  every  thine  that  can  disgust,  or  seduce,  or  inflame: 
but  still  we  doubt  whether  such  stories  are  not  likely  to  do 
some  hurt  to  the  cause  of  morality;  whether  it  is  possible  so  to 
distinguish  between  the  offence  and  the  offender,  as  to  render 
the  one  detestable,  while  the  other  is  represented  as  so  very 
amiable;  and  whether  indeed  this  amiableness  is  not  gotten  by 
paring  off  sundry  little  portions  of  the  sin;  such  as  selfishness — 
that  unheroic  quality,  on  the  part  of  the  seducer;  base  infidelity 
on  the  part  of  the  woman.  Our  objections  to  these  stories  oa 
the  score  of  good  taste,  we  have  formerly  stated*  * 

But  we  hasten  away  from  criticism  to  poetry.  Wc  shall 
give  the  reader  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  H.'s  powers  in  those 
two  grand  parts  of  poetry,  the  descriptive  and  the  passionate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fresh  and  fragrant,  more  unfeigned 
and  con  amore,  than  the  following  description  of  a  clear  spring 
morning,  with  which  the  poem  opens. 

<  The  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  morn  of  May 

Round  old  Ravenna's  clear  shown  towers  and  bay, 

A  morn,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen, 

Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green; 

For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 

Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light, 

And  there's  a  crystal  clearness  all  about; 

The  leaves  are  sharp,  the  distant  hills  look  out; 

A  balmy  briskness  comes  upon  the  breete; 

The  smoke  goes  dancing  from  the  cottage  trees; 

And  when  you  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coil 

Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil; 

And  all  the  scene,  in  short — sky,  earth,  and  sea, 

Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out  openly. 

*  'Tis  nature,  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  springing:-** 
The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing, 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down, 
Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the  town; 
While  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 

Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen: 

And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 

Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattery  light, 

Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wiahed-for  day, 

And  chace  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay.' 

pp.  3—4. 

The  evening  is  nearly  as  good. 

*  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  fit  to  close 
A  lovely  day,  and  brilliant  in  repose. 

vol.  vin.  -«> 
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Warm,  but  not  dim,  a  glow  was  in  the  air; 

The  softened  breeze  came  smoothing  here  and  there; 

And  every  tree,  in  passing,  one  by  one, 

Gleamed  out  with  twinkles  of  the  golden  sun: 

For  leafy  was  th*  road,  with  tall  array, 

On  either  side,  of  mulberry  and  bay, 

And  distant  snatches  of  blue  hills  between; 

And  there  the  alder  was  with  its  bright  green, 

And  the  broad  chestnut,  and  the  poplar's  shoot, 

That  like  a  feather  waves  from  head  to  foot. 

With,  ever  and  anon,  majestic  pines; 

And  stilt  from  tree  to  tree  the  early  vines 

Hung  garlanding  the  way  in  amber  lines/   pp.  32—35. 

The  following  are  but  touches,  but  they  are  exquisite  ones. 

*  One  day^~'twas  on  a  summer  afternoon, 
When  airs  and  gurgling  brooks  are  best  in  tune, 
And  grasshoppers  are  loud,  and  day-work  done, 
And  shades  have  bjsavy  outlines  in  the  sun. — *    p.  72. 

<  Twas  a  fresh  autumn  dawn,  vigorous  and  chill; 
The  lightsome  morning  star  was  sparkling  still, 
Ere  it  turned  in  to  heaven;  and  far  away 
Appeared  the  streaky  fingers  of  the  day.'   p.  92. 

In  this  season  of  the  year,  when  spring  is  just  waking  in 
the  country,  and  bringing  in  hope,  and  love,  and  poetry,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  tantalizing  #ur  London  readers  with  one 
extract  more. 

<  A  noble  range  it  was,  of  many  a  rood, 
Walled  round  with  trees,  and  ending  in  a  wood: 
Indeed  the  whole  was  leafy;  and  it  had 

A  winding  stream  about,  clear  and  glad,* 
That  danced  from  shade  to  shade,  and  on  its  way 
Seemed  smiling  with  delight  to  feel  the  day. 
There  was  the  pouting  rose,  both  red  and  white, 
The  flamy  heart's-ease,  flushed  with  purple  light, 
Blush-hiding  strawberry,  sunny-coloured  box, 
Hyacinth,  handsome  with  his  clustering  locks, 
The  lady  lily,  looking  gently  down, 
Pure  lavender,  to  lay  in  bridal  gowa, 
The  daisy,  lovely  on  both  sides, — in  short, 
All  the  sweet  cups  to  which  the  bees  resort, 
With  plots  of  grass,  and  perfumed  walks  between 
Of  citron,  honeysuckle,  and  jessamine, 
With  orange,  whose  warm  leaves  so  finely  suit, 
And  look  as  if  they'd  shade  a  golden  fruit; 

*  A  ty liable  has  slipped  oat  of  this  line,  at  pretty  we  suppose- 
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And  midst  the  flowers,  turfed  round  beneath  a' shade 
Of  circling  pines,  a  babbling  fountain  played, 
And  'twixt  their  shafts  you  saw  the  water  bright, 
Which  through  the  darksome  tops  glimmered  with  show* 

ering  light. 
So  now  you  walked  beside  an  odorous  bed 
Of  gorgeous  hues,  white,  azure,  golden,  red; 
And  now  turned  off  into  a  leafy  walk 
Close  and  continuous,  fit  for  lovers'  talk; 
And  now  pursued  the  stream,  and  as  you  trod 
Onward  and  onward  o'er  the  velvet  sod, 
Felt  on  your  face  an  air,  watery  and  sweet, 
And  a  new  sense  in  your  soft-lighting  feet;  * 
And  then  perhaps  you  entered  upon  shades, 
Pillowed  with  dells  and  uplands  'twixt  the  glades, 
Through  which  the  distant  palace,  now  and  then, 
Looked  lordly  forth  with  many-windowed  ken; 
A  land  of  trees,  which  reaching  round  about, 
In  shady  blessing  stretched  their  old  arms  out, 
With  spots  of  sunny  opening,  and  with  nooks, 
To  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks, 
Where  at  her  drink  you  started  the  slim  deer, 
Retreating  lightly  with  a  lovely  fear. 
And  all  about  the  birds  kept  leafy  house, 
And  sUng  and  sparkled  in  and  out  the  boughs; 
And  all  about,  a  lovely  sky  of  blue 
Clearly  was  felt,  or  down  the  leaves  laughed  through; 
And  here  and  there,  in  every  part,  were  seats, 
Some  in  the  open  walks,  some  in  retreats; 
With  bowering  leaves  o'erhead,  to  which  the  eye 
Looked  up  half  sweetly  and  half  awfully 
Places  of  nestling  green,  for  poets  made, 
Where  when  the  sunshine  struck  a  yellow  shade, 
The  slender  trunks,  to  inward  peeping  sight, 
Thronged  in  dark  pillars  up  the  gold  green  light.'  pp.  65—68. 

We  pass  on  to  the  human  part  of  the  story.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  bride  is,  we  think,  very  touching. 

<  She,  who  had  been  beguiled,— she,  who  was  made 

Within  a  gentle  bosom  to  be  laid, — 

To  bless  and  to  be  blessed^-to  be  heart-bare 

To  one  who  found  his  bettered  likeness  thpre,— 

To  think  forever  with  him  like  a  bride, — 

To  haunt  his  eye,  like  taste  personified, — 

To  double  his  delight,  to  share  his  sorrow, 

And  like  a  morning  beam,  wake  to  him  every  morrow,  p.  55. 
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Very  amiable  too  arc  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  first 
feelings  of  love  are  described  in  the  brother. 

And  she  became  companion  of  his  thought; 

Silence  her  gentleness  before  him  brought, 

Society  her  sense,  reading  her  books. 

Music  her  voice,  every  sweet  thing  her  looks, 

Which  sometimes  seemed,  when  he  sat  fixed  awhile, 

To  steal  beneath  his  eyes  with  upward  smile: 

And  did  he  stroll  into  some  lonely  place, 

Under  the  trees,  upon  the  thick  soft  grass, 

How  charming,  would  he  think,  to  see  her  here!'  pp.  57-58. 

The  following  needs  no  comment* 

«  But  she,  the  gentler  frame, — the  shaken  flower, 
Plucked  up  to  wither  in  a  foreign  bower, — 
The  struggling,  virtue  loving,  fallen  she, 
The  wife  that  was,  the  mother  that  might  be, — 
What  could  she  do,  unable  thus  to  keep 
Her  strength  alive,  but  sit  and  think,  and  weep, 
For  ever  stooping  o'er  her  broidery  frame, 
Half  blind,  and  longing  till  the  night-time  came, 
When  worn  and  wearied  out  with  the  day's  sorrow, 
She  might  be  still  and  senseless  till  the  morrow. 

*  And  oh,  the  morrow  how  it  used  to  rise! 
How  would  she  open  her  despairing  eyes, 
And  from  the  sense  of  the  long  lingering  day, 
Rushing  upon  her,  almost  turn  away, 
Loathing  the  light,  and  groan  to  sleep  again! 
Then  sighing  once  for  all,  to  meet  the  pain, 
She  would  get  up  in  haste,  and  try  to  pass 
The  time  in  patience,  wretched  as  it  was; 
Till  patience  self,  in  her  distempered  sight, 
Would  seem  a  charm  to  which  she  had  no  right, 
And  trembling  at  the  lip,  and  pale  with  fears,  ; 
She  shook  her  head,  and  burst  into  fresh  tears. 
Old  comforts  now  were  not  at  her  command: 
The  falcon  reached  in  vain  from  off  his  stand; 
The  flowers  were  not  refreshed;  the  very  light, 
The  sunshine,  seemed  as  if  it  shone  at  night; 
The  least  noise  smote  her  like  a  sudden  wound; 
And  did  she  hear  but  the  remotest  sound 
Of  song  or  instrument  about  the  place, 
She  hid  with  both  her  hands  her  streaming  face. 
But  worse  to  her  than  all  (and  oh!  thought  she, 
That  ever,  ever  such  a  worse  could  be!) 
The  sight  of  infant  was,  or  child  at  play; 
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Then  would  she  turn,  and  move  her  lips,  and  pray, 

That  heaven  would  take  her,  if  it  pleased,  away.'  pp.  87—89. 

Her  death  must  close  our  extracts. 

'  Her  favourite  lady  then  with  the  old  nurse 
Returned,  and  fearing  she  must  now  be  worse, 
Gently  withdrew  the  curtains,  and  looked  in: — 
O,  who  that  feels  one  godlike  spark  within, 
Shall  say  that  earthly  suffering  cancels  not  frail  sin! 

*  There  lay  she  praying,  upwardly  intent, 

Like  <a  fair  statue  on  a  monument, 

With  her  two  trembling  hands  together  prest, 

Palm  against  palm,  and  pointing  from  her  breast 

She  ceased,  and  turning  slowly  towards  the  wall, 

They  saw  her  tremble  sharply,  feet  and  all, — 

Then  suddenly  be  still.    Near  and  more  near 

They  bent  with  pale  inquiry  and  close  ear:— 

Her  eyes  were  shut — no  motion— not  a  breath— 

The  gentle  sufferer  was  at  peace  in  death/    pp.  104,  105. 

The  tenderness,  the  exquisite  pathos  of  these  passages,  not- 
withstanding the  affectation  of  quaintness  which  occasionally 
deforms  our  author's  manner,  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  most  careless  reader,  and  to  awaken  emotions 
very  different  from  those  which  we  described  in  our  last  num- 
ber, to  be  excited  by  the  perusal  of  lord  Byron's  Parisina.  It 
is  impossible  for  us,  however,  to  close  this  article,  without 
adverting  to  the  flippant  and  infidel  remark  which  disfigures 
the  last  of  the  above  extracts.  Whether  Mr.  Hunt  disbelieves 
in  the  authority  of  Revelation,  or  is  only  ignorant  of  its  doc- 
trines, we  know  not;  but  on  either  supposition,  this  empty 
sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  discreditable  to  his 
understanding,  and  does  not  argue  well  of  his  principles. 
Mr.  Hunt's  talents  might  procure  him  the  unqualified  thanks 
of  the  public. 

The  Substance  of  some  Letters  written  by  an  Englishman  resi- 
dent at  Pari*)  during  the  last  Reign  of  the  Emperor  JVopo- 
leon:  With  an  Appendix  of  original  Documents.  Two  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  950.  London,  1816.  In  the  press  by  M.  Tho- 
mas, Philadelphia. 

These  letters  are  attributed  to  Mr.  Hobhooie,  author  of  the  work  on  Albania 
and  Greece,  a  review  of  which  was  published  in  our  number  for  May  last. 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Review.'] 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  curious  and  interesting  work; — 
though  for  our  own  parts  we  should  have  liked  it  better  if  it 
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bad  not  been  quite  so  long,  and  if  it  had  contained  more  facts 
and  fewer  reasonings.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  we 
have  taken  up  this  opinion,  from  our  not  agreeing  with  the  au- 
thor in  many  of  the  speculations  in  which  he  has  indulged.  He 
is  more  intolerant  to  the  Bourbons,  and  a  great  deal  more  in- 
dulgent to  Bonaparte,  than  we  think  reasonable.  The  book, 
indeed,  is  as  stout  an  apology  for  the  emperor  and  his  party  as 
we  can  conceive  any  intelligent  Englishman  to  have  written, — 
and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  received  with  all  reprobation  by  the 
champions  of  legitimacy,  and  those  who  hanker  after  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things.  Though  we  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  doctrines  of  the  author,  however,  wc  think  he 
has  done  quite  right  in  publishing  them,  and  are  rather  well 
pleased  to  seie  a  writer  of  ability  and  information  go  a  little  too 
far  on  one  side  of  a  question,  on  which  such  a  herd  of  servile 
scribblers  have  gone  a  great  deal  too  far  on  the  other.  The 
book  is  written  throughout -in  the  manner  of  a  gentleman  and 'a 
man  of  talents,  and,  above  all,  with  a  firmness  and  manliness 
that  stoops  to  no  disguise  or  equivocation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
breaks  out  into  no  bursts  of  mere  passion  or  folly  on  the  other. 
The  author  maintains  his  opinions  with  earnestness,  and  is  no- 
ways sparine  of  his  sarcasms  on  those  whom  he  censures:  but 
his  tone  is  always  that  of  reasoning  and  reflection; — and  those 
who  are  most  likely  to  be  offended  with  his  doctrines,  will 
sometimes  find  it  hard  to  refute  them,  without  endangering  the 
foundations  upon  which  English  liberty  is  built. 

The  great  evil  of  Bona  parted  despotism,  next  to  the  ha- 
zard to  which  it  exposed  national  independence,  was  the  insen- 
sibility which  it  produced  to  all  other  sorts  of  misgovernment. 
Every  state  that  was  opposed  to  him,  was  to  be  flattered  or 
spared,  however  tyrannically  or  basely  it  might  conduct  itself; 
and  every  one  that  allied  itself  to  him  was  to  be  reprobated 
without  mercy,  whatever  might  be  the  prudence  or  correctness 
of  its  general  policy.  The  great  danger  then  was,  lest  all  the 
world  should  be  subdued  by  the  military  power  of  France;  and 
it  was  held  as  a  sort  of  treachery  to  the  common  cause,  to  run 
the  risk  of  offending  or  disuniting  those  who  were  associated  in 
its  support,  by  taking  any  notice  of  the  habitual  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  which  some  of  them  might  be  guihy.  Even  now 
that  the  danger  is  over,  we  do  not  very  well  like  to  hear  of  any 
body's  tyranny  but  Bonaparte's;  and  the  merit  of  having  oppo- 
sed nim  seems  almost  to  be  regarded  as  an  atonement  for  every 
species  of  injustice.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  or 
more  alarming,  than  the  prevalence  of  this  way  of  thinking. 
The  great  danger  now  is  from  the  abuse  of  legitimate  power, 
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and  tbe  corruptions  of  ancient  establishments;  and  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  of  betraying  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  ul- 
timately encouraging  the  return  of  revolution,  is  to  interdict  the 
free  discussion  of  the  political  errors  and  crimes  that  may  still 
afflict  the  world — though  Bonaparte  has  disappeared  from  the 
scene*  The  enormities  of  the  restored  Spanish  government 
have  fortunately  been  too  great  to  admit  of  any  palliation* 
The  errors  of  the  same  family  in  France  are  less  flagrant  in- 
deed, and  far  more  excusable;  but  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree 
dangerous  to  shut  either  our  eyes  or  our  mouths  with  regard  to 
them*  Nor  can  we  conceive  any  thing  more  truly  ominous  to 
English  liberty  itself,  than  the  prevalence  of  a  doubt  whether 
Englishmen  have  a  right  to  publish  their  opinions  upon  tbe 
faults  and  errors  of  foreign  governments,  and  in  particular  to 
point  out  to  their  countrymen  the  defects  or  mal-administration 
of  the  government  of  France; — a  topic,  the  discussion  of  which 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  popular  and  perpetual,  and 
productive  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  this  country* 

Though  we  think  it  right,  however,  to  protest  for  this  liber- 
ty whenever  we  may  see  cause  to  exercise  it,  we  do  not  propose 
at  present  to  enter  at  any  length  into  that  subject*  Nor  have  we 
referred  to  tha  work  before  us  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing any  of  the  matters  of  controversy  which  it  suggests  in 
abundance;  as  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of 
the  important  facts  which  it  discloses*  The  author,  we  think, 
has  bv  far  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  French  virtue  and  im- 
perial sincerity.  But  at  present  we  shall  not  argue  these  or  any 
other  points  with  him*  We  wish  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
very  interesting  narrative  which  the  work  contains* 

This  narrative  may  be  divided  into  three  periods, — the 
last  week  of  the  king's  first  reign, — the  hundred  days  of  his 
successor, — and  the  final  abdication  of  Bonaparte,  and  its  con- 
sequences* 

No  one  who  contemplates  the  state  of  France  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  who  remembers  the  opinion  uniformly 
manifested  in  her  greatest  distresses,  and  recognized  by  the  al- 
lies at  Chatillon  in  1814,  can  believe  that  the  Sourbon  dynasty 
was  recalled  by  the  affection  or  desire  of  the  people  of  France. 
Although  indications  of  such  a  wish  were  perceptible  in  the 
south,  where  the  royalists  have  always  had  the  majority,  yet 
nothing  like  a  national  will  was  manifested;  and  in  Paris,  the 
city  above  all  others  where  '  bread  and  shows'  have  the  most 
effect,  that  novelty  was  so  little  coveted  or  expected,  that  the 
restoration  was  notoriously  effected  without  any  participation 
en  the  part  of  the  people*  No  popular  enthusiasm,  no  loyal  ef- 
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fusions,  no  Bourbon  standard  even — intimated  the  general  wish 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  assembled  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
France.  A  few  ladies  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germaine,  with 
white  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  and  the  cries  of  fifty  ur- 
chins in  the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze,  was  all  the  demonstration 
of  regard  for  the  exiled  family  which  Mons.  de  Talleyrand 
could  exhibit  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  induce  him  to  sup- 
port the  Bourbon  cause.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  declaration  of  that  minister,  with  respect  to 
that  important  crisis,  is  perfectly  authentic,  namely,  that '  the 
people  were  unwilling — the  legislature  alarmed — the  allies  in- 
credulous; that  the  senate  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive  the 
( king  by  the  promise  of  a  constitution — the  popular  feelings  al- 
layed, by  the  bargain  with  the  regicides;  and,  lastly,  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  over-persuaded  by  his  arguments,  and  by  the 
concerted  demonstration  above  alluded  to.' 

But  although  a  miserable  manoeuvre  thus  succeeded  in 
placing  the  exiled  family  on  the  throne;  yet  the  positive  advan- 
tages conceded  to  France  in  consequence  of  its  adoption  of  that 
dynasty — the  cessation  of  a  power  become  odious  from  its 
abuse — the  prospect  of  peace,  and  renewed  commercial  inter- 
course with  all  nations,  together  with  the  fatigue  of  all  parties, 
afforded  to  a  wise  monarch  many  chances  of  preserving  a 
throne  which  he  had  reascended  by  a  sort  of  miracle. 

Our  author,  in  letters  V.  and  VI.,  inquires  how  these 
chances  were  improved,  and  traces  the  conduct  of  the  restored 
sovereign— his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  act  which  recalled  him 
to  the  throne — his  renunciation  of  the  title  decreed  to  him  by 
the  senate,  of  the  6th  of  April — *  his  silly  enumeration  of  the 
19  years  during  which  he  nad  reigned  over  his  kingdom  in 
partibus  infidelium? — his  mention  of  the  prince  regent  of  Eng- 
land and  of  his  own  rights,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  his 
people  in  his  earliest  proclamations— rhis  disputed  election — 
his  violations  of  the  charter  octroy*  to  his  people — and,  lastlyt 
the  tone  and  character  of  his  court  and  government,  defama- 
tory of  the  revolution  to  which  he  succeeded,  and  offensive  to 
the  habits,  character,  and  interests,  of  the  nation  he  ruled 
over. 

With  an  attention  to  dates  and  particulars,  infinitely  valu- 
able in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  our  author  cites  the  several 
violations  of  the  charter  by  the  king;  and  as  almost  any  one  of 
them  would  have  been  construed  into  a  virtual  abdication,  had 
it  been  committed  by  our  sovereign,  notwithstanding  that  he 
reigns,  as  well  as  the  king  of  France,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
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these  violations  must,  in  fairness  to  the  rebellious  people,  of 
that  country,  be  deliberately  examined. 

1 .  The  first  regarded  the  freedom  of  religious  habits;  and 
in  the  face  of  the  5th  and  68th  articles,  (the  first  of  which  se- 
cures to  every  worship  the  same  protection,  and  the  second  es- 
tablishes the  civil  code,  and  the  laws  actually  existing,  not 
contrary  to  the  charter,)  an  ordinance  enforced  the  disconti- 
nuance of  labour — shut  the  shops  on  Sundays  and  holidays — 
and  commanded  that  all  individuals,  of  every  religion,  should 
rigidly  renew  the  observances  formerly  insisted  on  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  holy  sacrament. 

2.  Oh  the  10th  June,  contrary  to  the  8th  article,  which 
proclaims  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  censorship  is  established.. 

3.  By  royal  ordinances,  of  the  15th  June  and  15th  July, 
the  recruitment  of  the  king's  guard  is  fixed,  which,  by  the  12th 
article,  was  expressly  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  le- 
gislature at  large. 

4.  On  the  21st  June,  a  high  commission  court,  for  the 
trial  of  public  functionaries  is  established,  contrary  to  the  63d 
article,  which  says — '  There  cannot  be  created  any  extraor- 
dinary commission  or  tribunal.' 

5.  On  the  27th  June  is  violated  the  5th  article  of  the 
charter,  declaring  the  legislative  power  to  reside  in  the  king, 
peers,  and  deputies; — an  impost  law  of  the  year  12,  regulating 
port  duties,  is  annulled  by  the  royal  authority. 

6.  On  the  16th  December,  contrary  to  the  69th  article, 
the  officers  of  all  ranks,  and  military  administrators  not  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  those  absent  on  leave,  are  reduced  to  half- 
pay. ' 

7.  On  the  30th  July,  a  royal  military  school  is  establish- 
ed, giving  to  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  the  enjoyment  of  those 
advantages  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  edict  of  1 751 . 

'  One  hundred  years  of  previous  nobility  were  necessary  to 
procure  admission  for  any  pupil  of  this  ancient  school;  and  this 
drew  at  once  a  line  between  the  old  and  new  noblesse,  in  opposition 
to  the  3d  article  of  the  charter,  which  made  all  employs,  civil  and 
military,  equally  open  tp  all  Frenchmen/    Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

8.  The  court  of  cassation  was  re-organized  by  the  king, 
contrary  to  the  59th  article  of  the  charter. 

9. .  The  1 1th  article  was  violated  in  the  expulsion  of  fif- 
teen members  of  the  institute. 

10.  The  impost  upon  the  provision  of  judges  upon  letters 
of  administration,  and  upon  journals  by  the  chancellor,  witjp- 

VOL.  VIII.  19 
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out  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  violated  the  48th  article  o( 
the  charter. 

Now,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  answer  can  be  given 
to  those  charges,  by  the  monarch  '  who  never  promised  in 
vain.'  But  even  these,  according  to  our  author,  were  feeble 
in  their  effect,  compared  with  the  incessant  industry  of  the 
king,  his  family,  and  his  court,  in  separating  his  interests  from 
those  of  New  France.  We  shall  extract  some  passages,  which 
give,  at  once,  a  specimen  of  our  author's  style,  and  an  account 
of  various  attacks  made  upon  the  people,  in  as  far  as  regards 
the  army,  their  religious  habits,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  country. 

1  •  The  sixth  letter  details  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles 
and  the  priests,  and  the  sanction  given  to  them  by.  the  con- 
duct of  the  court.  The  former  protested  against  the  constitu- 
tional  charter.  The  king,  on  the  4th  June,  expressed  a  wish 
to  restore  the  unsold  national  property  to  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors; and  his  minister,  in  his  speech  proposing  the  law,  speaks 
openly  of 6  the  sacred  inviolable  rights  which  those  who  have 
followed  the  right  line  must  have  in  the  properties,  of  which, 
by  the  revolutionary  form,  they  had  been  despoiled.' 

<  When  the  fears  of  the  king  and  his  friends  extorted,  during 
the  march  of  Napoleon,  some  attempts  at  justice,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  to  examine  into  the  peti- 
tions lying  unpresented  in  the  parliament  offices.  Amongst  them 
were  discovered  nearly  three  hundred,  which  had  been  kept  back 
by  the  abbe  Montesquieu,  from  individuals  complaining  that  they 
had  been  refused  absolution  by  their  priests,  on  account  of  being 
possessors  of  national  properties.  The  restitution  of  these  pro- 
perties was  thus  made  the  sine  qud  non  of  salvation;  and,  indeed,  at 
Savenay,  on  the  Lower  Loire,  a  sermon  was  preached  on  the  5th 
of  March,  in  which  the  audience  were  told,  that  those  who  did  not 
return  "  their  own"  to  the  nobles  and  to  the  cures,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  monks,  should  have  the  lot  of  Jezebel,  and  should 
be  devoured  by  dogs.*    I.  96. 

The  fear  entertained  of  the  encroachments  of  the  priests, 
is  thus  powerfully  depicted. 

<  The  latter  played  their  usual  part-^-God  forgive  them!  From 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  archbishop  of  Rheiros,  grand  almoner,  corres- 
ponding with  the  bishop  of  Orthosia  at  Rome  to  procure  a  bull  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Gallican  church,  down  to  the  wretch- 

,  ed  cure  pf  St.  Roch,  refusing  sepulture  to  his  ancient  hostess 
Mademoiselle  Raucour.  With  the  return  of  the  Satumian  seep* 
tre  of  the  Bourbons,  religion  was  also  to  revisit  France,  so  long  de- 
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prived  of  the  consolation  of  continuing  the  Levitical  law.  The 
professors  of  arts  and  arms,  the  scientific  sons  of  the  impious  in- 
stitute, having  eaten  and  drunk,  and  played  their  fill,  yielded  up 
the  stage  to  the  linsey-woolsey  brothers  of  a  more  decently  wan- 
ton court,  and  its  re-invigorated  retainers.  Sixty  covers,  spread 
daily  at  the  Thuilleries,  kept  alive  the  gratitude,  and  the  zeal  of 
as  many  champions  of  God  and  the  king,  whose  brethren  of  the 
departments,  inhaled,  at  a  distance,  the  steams  of  the  royal  refec- 
tory. The  court  carpenter  preferred  his  useless  block  from  a 
scarecrow  to  a  saint; — the  wax-chandlers  contemplated  the  inevi- 
table re-illumination  of  all  the  extinguished  candlesticks  of  every 
shrine; — days  and  nights,  all  the  gates  6f  all  the  churches  were  ex- 
panded, whilst  their  rival  shops  were  shut.  Relics  rattled  together 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital,  to  be  re-adjusted  and  re-en- 
shrined by  a  second  St.  Louis.  But  the  king  might  have  given 
their  daily  bread  to  his  sixty  priests, — he  might  have  said  his 
thousand  masses,— he  might  have  devoted  his  France  to  the  Vir- 
gin—or grubbed  up  his  brother's  bones;— his  Antigone  might 
have  shut  the  Sunday -shops,  or  even  have  gone  the  greater  length 
of  forbidding  the  masquerade  of  the  mi-careme  (dangerous  as  re- 
fusing both  bread  and  shows  at  once  must  be  to  modern  Rome;) 
she  might  cherish  the  town  of  Nismes,  and  its  vow  of  a  silver 
baby  for' God  Almighty,  as  the  lure  and  promised  reward  of  her 
conception  of  a  Man  Child.  These  offences  might  have  been  for- 
gotten, or  been  condemned  to  ridicule,  with  the  gaiters  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  the  English  bonnet  of  madame;  but  when  the  people,  in 
the  pious  propensities  of  the  new  court,  foresaw  the  re-investiture 
of  the  clergy,  when  they  saw  the  barns  re-building,  which  were 
to  receive  a  portion  of  their  own  bread,  and  the  very  Jluctus  decun 
manus  of  ancient  despotism,  the  fatal  tenth  wave  about  to  burst 
upon  their  heads,  the  religion  of  the  royal  family  being  likely  to 
prove  so  chargeable,  could  then  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  be  visited  only  with  contempt.  In  Paris,  the  decent  piety 
of  the  king  excited  only  a  smile,  while  the  sombre  superstition  of 
the  duchess  inspired  a  more  serious  disgust;  but  in  several  of  the 
departments,  the  triumphant  clergy  being  more  than  suspected  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  manners,  feelings,  and  properties  of  the 
people,  had,  in  conjunction  with  their  coadjutors  the  nobles,  ex- 
cited a  hatred  which  was  in  daily  danger  of  breaking  out  into  acts 
of  violence.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  mass  of  nobles,  in  many  pro- 
vinces, are  indebted  for  their  lives  to  the  return  of  Napoleon,  who, 
by  removing  the  fears  of  the  lower  classes,  has  also  laid  asleep 
their  revenge.  Lord  Chesterfield  might  fairly  say,  that  a  man  is 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  wearing  a  black  coat;  but 
when  that  colour  denotes  a  class  of  persons  at  variance  with,  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  interests  and  habits  of  the  communi- 
ty, we  must  not  be  surprised  that  it  should  be  at  first  unpopular, 
and  at  last  proscribed**    I.  p.  103. 
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2.  The  army.  After  commenting  upon  the  breach  of  the 
charter  regarding  their  pay,  our  author  says — 

<  It  was  easy  to  see  that  {he  part  of  the  king's  conduct  which 
required  the  utmost  prudence,  was  the  treatment  of  the  army, 
which,  in  France,  is  more  national,  both  by  its  constitution,  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
great  majority  of  all  the  male  population  having  served  at  some 
time  or  other,  sympathize  with  the  character  and  fortune  of  a 
corps  to  which  they  consider  themselves  as  still  in  some  mea- 
sure attached;  and  by  a  happy  complacence,  fixing  their  recollec- 
tions only  on  the  glories,  without  counting  the  disasters  of  their 
brethren  in  arms,  look  upon  the  soldiery  as  the  repositories  of  their 
honour,  as  the  representatives,  as  the  last  hope  of  their  country.* 
I.  p.  83. 

He  then  recites  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  the  admira- 
tion it  excited. 

<  In  short,  the  French  considered  the  honour  of  their  armies 
untarnished  by  the  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1814;  and  they  were 
therefore  inclined  to  contemplate  the  reduction  of  their  pay  and 
force  as  a  treason  of  the  restored  family,  in  unison  with  their  whole 
system  and  with  their  declared  wish  to  efface  from  the  memory  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  the  page  of  history,  all  the  twenty-five 
years  of  misfortunes;  or,  in  other  words,  the  triumphs  of  republican 
and  imperial  France. 

<  At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  patriotic  and  thinking 
persons,  who  would  have  found  some  excuse  for  this  step,  in  the 
poverty  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  supporting  an 
army  calculated  for  forty-four  millions  of  subjects,  in  a  kingdom 
reduced  to  a  population  of  twenty-eight  millions — had  there  not 
been  repeated  proofs  of  profusion  in  other  instances,  and  had  not 
the  restored  family  betrayed,  in  many  ways,  a  settled  disregard  of 
this  great  national  body.  Every  saloon  in  Paris  abounds  with  sto- 
ries of  the  insults  and  the  vulgar  pleasantries  of  the  duke  of  Bern, 
addressed  to  many  officers  of  distinguished  merit.  Does  he  inquire 
of  one,  in  what  campaign  he  served?  and  is  told  "  in  all;"— In  what 
capacity?  u  Aid-de-camp  to  the  emperor:" — he  turns  upon  his 
heel  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  the  officer  is  noticed  no  more. 
Does  he  leara  from  another  that  he  has  served  twenty-five  years? 
"  Vingt-cinq  ans  de  brigandage,"  is  his  reply.  Do  the  old  guard 
displease  that  great  commander  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  in  per- 
forming some  manoeuvre?  They  are  told  that  they  must  go  to 
England  and  learn  their  exercise.  Lastly,  is  a  colonel  to  be  de- 
graded? the  duke  of  Berri  tears  off  his  epaulets  with  his  own  hand 
— another  time  he  strikes  a  soldier  upon  the  parade.  The  Swiss 
regiments  return  to  the  Thuilleries;  but,  in  addition  to  this  foreign 
guard,  six  thousand  nobles,  the  very  old,  and  the  very  young,  trick* 
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ed  out  in  fancy  dresses,  which  draw  down  the  fatal  curse  of  ridi- 
cule, compose  a  household  force,  the  laughter  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  envy  of  the  army.  The  old  imperial  guard  outrageously  ba- 
nished from  the  capital,  and  suddenly  recalled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ministry  of  marshal  Soult,  are  scarcely  on  their  route  towards 
Paris,  when  fresh  jealousies  create  fresh  orders,  and  the  indignant 
victims  are  marched  back  to  their  quarters.  Certain  Chouan  chiefs 
are  sent  into  Brittany,  and  there  distribute  decorations  and  recom- 
penses to  those  rebels,  whom  the  armies  had  routed  and  quelled. 
Another  Chouan  lays  a  plan  for  enrolling  a  sort  of  sacred  battalion 
against  the  plots  of  the  army;  and  though  apparently  prosecuted 
for  this  treason,  is  never  punished.  Lastly,  the  invaders  of  France, 
destroyed  by  the  army  at  Quiberon,  are  to  have  a  monument  raised 
on  the  spot,  as  a  perpetual  commemoration  of  their  loyalty,  and 
the  treason  of  the  troops  by  whom  they  fell.  The  apologists  and 
defenders  of  the  king  lament  and  admit  the  imprudencies  I  have 
just  detailed.  Connected  with  this  debasement  of  the  army,  was 
the  suppression  of  the  establishments  for  the  female  orphans  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  which  the  king  was,  however,  obliged  to  re- 
store, and  the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  the  invalids; — add  to  this, 
also,  the  evident  attempt  to  degrade  the  decoration  of  the  legion? 
by  the  profusion  with  which  the  crosses  were  granted  to  the  lowest 
agents  of  government,  even  to  the  clerks  of  the  post-office,  and  the 
care  with  which  the  higher  ministers  laid  them  aside.  The  de- 
ductions drawn  from  this  conduct,  were  most  unfavourable  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  military,  nor  of 
the  nation,  that  the  honourable  existence  of  the  French  army  was 
considered  as  incompatible  with  the  system  of  the  new  court/ 
I.  p.  84. 

4 1  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  the  reduction  of  the  arnfy 
*was  scarcely  so  unpopular,  as  the  attempt  to  new  model  it,  by  re- 
newing the  regiments,  and  chiefly  by  the  appointment  of  nearly  five 
thousand  officers,  either  old  emigrants  or  young  nobles,  totally  de- 
void of  all  military  character  or  merit.  The  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional colours,  and  the  adoption  of  the  flag  of  L#  Vendee,  though 
it  afflicted  the  nation,  was  more  particularly  affecting  to  the  army, 
who  saw  in  this  step  the  same  determination  to  tear  from  them  all 
memorial  of  their  former  existence.  The  imperial  guard  burnt 
their  eagles,  and  drank  their  ashes;  some  regiments  concealed,  and 
ail  regretted  their  cockades.  The  friends  of  the  court  affected  to 
consider  the  mere  change  of  a  flag  as  a  trifle;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
experience,  did  not  recollect,  that  nothing  is  a  trifle  to  which  any 
importance,  however  imaginary,  is  attached,  by  a  whole  nation. 
They  showed,  that  the  king  was  determined  to  illegitimize  all 
proceedings,  as  he  had  said  in  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  as  far 
back  as  the  assembly  of  the  states-general— ay,  even  his  own;  or 
that  he  forgot  that  he  had  worn  the  tri-coloured  cockade  himself, 
from  the  1 1th  of  July  1789  to  the  21st  of  June  1792.'   I.  p.  87* 
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But,  above  all,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  every  thinjj, 
and  of  every  person  appertaining  to  the  revolution,  is  well 
portrayed  in  the  following  passage — 

*  It  may  be  only  justice  to  charge  many  of  the  follies  of  the 
last  short  reign  upon  a  weak,  discordant  administration;  but  this 
consideration,  although  it  may  diminish  the  personal  culpability  of 
the  king,  does  not  prove  that  the  people  were  wrong  in  judging  him 
unfit  to  reign.  He  might  have  chosen  his  ministers  amongst  their 
friends;  he  might  have  thrown  himself  into  their  arms;— .whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  on  many  occasions,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  look- 
ing upon  them  in  some  sort  as  the  accomplices  or  immediate  ac- 
tors in  his  brother's  murder:  for,  not  content  with  excluding  from 
public  duties,  such  as  had  actually  been  concerned  in  that  deed, 
be  took  care  to  refresh  at  every  opportunity,  his  indignant  abhor- 
rence against  the  act,  which,  whether  of  justice  or  vengeance,  was 
at  least  national,  and  which,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  pride  or  the  repose  of  all  Frenchmen,  either  to  justify  or 
forget.  Louis  began  his  reign,  by  saying  mass  for  the  soul  of  his 
brother; — he  next  instituted  a  fete  similar  to  that  of  the  day, 
"  when  every  sovereign  in  Europe  rises  with  a  crick  in  his  neck;" 
and  he  quoted  the  example  of  Charles  II.  as  a  worthy  precedent 
for  his  proceeding.  Little  doubt  have  I,  but  that  his  ministers,  at 
least,  would  have  liked  to  complete  the  parallel.  Camot  and 
Fouche  would  have  looked  as  well  in  an  execution  list  as  Harri- 
son and  Cooke.— Then  was  performed  the  last  office  of  paternal 
piety,  by  this  bone-collecting  court.  Between  these  acts,  there 
was  a  perpetual  playing  off  of  court  horrors  and  antipathies,  at  the 
very  sound  or  smell  of  regicide.  The  coaches  of  the  king  never 
drove  over  the  "  Place  de  Louis  Quinze,"  because  in  that  square 
his  brother  lost  his  head;  as  little  would  the  royal  family  walk  upon 
the  terrace  of  the  Seine  raised  by  Napoleon,  for  that  commanded  a 
view  of  the  same  fatal  spot.  The  duchess  of  Angouleme  never 
looked  at  a  Parisian  crowd  without  shuddering,  as  if  beholding  the 
children  and  champions  of  revolution.  If  at  the  Thuilleries  she 
saw  a  lady  of  the  imperial  court,  she  passed  over  on  the  other  side. 
Her  jealousy  descended  upon  the  children  of  those  that  had  hated 
her  father;  and  from  this  jealousy  the  representative  of  the  Orleans 
branch  of  the  royal  family  was  by  no  means  exempt.  The  man- 
ners of  this  prince,  tinctured  with  the  kindness  and  facility  gene- 
rally acquired  by  a  variety  of  fortune  and  experience,  the  educa- 
tion he  had  received  in  the  arms  as  it  were  of  the  republic,  the 
fate  of  his  father  which  conferred  upon  him  the  fraternity  of  a  com- 
mon crime;  all  these  considerations  endeared  him  to  the  French, 
and  drew  upon  him  the  suspicion  and  the  hatred  of  the  court, 
which  arose  at  last  to  a  height  so  indecent  and  ridiculous,  that  the 
court  confessor,  in  his  sermon  at  St  Dennis,  over  the  interment  of 
the  royal  bones,  toqk  the  opportunity  of  what  is  called  in  our  ver- 
nacular, preaching  at  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  twice  or  thrict 
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tempted  to  rise  and  leave  the  church.  The  court  at  the  Palais 
royal  became  too  well  attended.  I  hear  that  it  was  shut  by  a  pro- 
posal coming  from  his  majesty.'    I.  p.  174. 

We  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  anecdote  relating  to  a 
plot  proposed  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  disclosed  by  that 
prince  to  the  king,  does  not  appear  to  us  probable,  and  at  any 
Tate  ougljt  not  to  have  been  inserted  by  our  author,  upon  such 
information  as  disappointment  and  jealousy  are  too  likely  to 
have  furnished  upon  such  a  subject. 

The  6th  letter  contains  a  concise  and  interesting  account 
of  the  progress  of  Napoleon  from  Porto  Ferrajo  to  Paris;  and 
the  8th  describes  the  royal  court  in  its  expiring  moments. 

A  question,  by  no  means  uninteresting,  suggests  itself  at 
the  close  of  this  period,  viz.  Whether  a  successful  resistance 
could  have  been  made  at  any,  and  at  what  moment,  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Napoleon.  It  is  manifest,  wc  think,  from  the  facts 
and  observations  contained  in  this  work,  and  from  subsequent 
events,  that  neither  the  popularity  of  Napoleon  with  the  people, 
nor  the  attachment  of  the  army,  would  of  themselves  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  him  so  conspicuous  a  triumph  over  a  rival  in 
possession  of  the  crown  and  the  capital.  If  any  one  will  call 
to  mind  the  opprobrious  usage  Bonaparte  met  with  but  one 
year  before  in  the  very  provinces  which  now  hailed  his  return* 
he  will  be  convinced  that  hatred  to  the  royal  house  which  now 
governed  them,  rather  than  attachment  to  their  ancient  chief, 
obtained  from  the  people  of  France  their  ready  acquiescence  in 
his  designs. — The  existence  of  a  previous  conspiracy  in  his 
favour  is  no  longer  asserted;  and  the  government  of  France  has 
ineffectually  attempted  to  give  the  colour  of  such  a  charge  to 
any  one  of  the  trials  which  have  already  taken  place  at  Paris. 
As  to  the  army,  it  is  notorious  that  their  allegiance  had  been 
offered  to  other  persons,  and  that  the  conspiracy  of  Droiiet 
and  Lefevre  Desnouettes,  (the  only  one  which  broke  out  du- 
ring the  eleven  months,)  had  not  only  no  connexion  with  Bo- 
naparte, but  had  avowedly  another  chief  in  view.  By  com- 
paring dates,  it  will  be  found  that  neither  did  the  commanders 
swerve,  nor  the  regiments  revolt,  until  the  conviction  of  the 
perfidy  and  imbecility  of  the  government  which  they  had  serv- 
ed when  it  most  needed  their  assistance,  had  become  irresisti- 
ble in  the  whole  body.  It  is  true  the  disgust  was  universal; 
but,  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  approaching  danger,  the  lea- 
ders of  the  constitutional  opposition,  among  whom  our  author 
particularly  cites  M.  Constant  and  the  author  of  the  Censeur, 
rallied  round  the  throne,  from  a  conviction,  no  doubt,  that  li- 
berty had  more  to  fear  froa*  the  power  of  Napoleou,  than  from 
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the  feebleness  of  the  Bourbons;  and,  in  the  hope  of  profiting 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  sovereign,  to  extend  the  rights,  and  to 
confirm  the  liberties  of  the  people* 

Wise  and  liberal  councils  were  undoubtedly  recommend' 
ed;  and  the  unimpeachable  virtue  of  Lafayette  and  D'Argen- 
son  was  offered  to  mediate  between  the  king  and  bis  people. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  this  reconciliation  would 
then  nave  been  an  available  defence,  but  there  is  no  question, 
that  although  a  seeming  acquiescence  was  given  in  the  councils 
proposed,  and  although  the  king  was  made  to  appear  eager  to 
embrace  a  constitutional  system,  yet  no  act  of  popular  concilia- 
tion— no  symptom  of  repentance  appeared. — Chateaubriand 
prayed — and  Lally  Tollendal  wept — and  Laine  recanted;  but 
the  insincerity  and  weakness  of  the  court  counteracted  the  ef- 
fect of  their  protestations,  and  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  their 
more  able  and  patriotic  supporters.  With  us,  indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  doubt,  whether  the  priests  and  nobles,  and, 
in  general,  those  who  surrounded  the  person  of  the  monarch, 
did  not,  upon  calculation,  prefer  flight,  and  the  chance  of  re* 
turn  with  foreign  arms,  to  such  a  reconciliation  with  the  peo- 
ple as  would  have  alone  secured  its  co-operation  in  that  ter- 
rible crisis.  There,  are,  however,  among  those  who  displayed 
the  most  noble  energy  in  that  moment,  persons  eminently  qua- 
lified to  satisfy  the  world  upon  those  transactions;  and  to  them 
we  look  with  confidence  for  a  narrative,  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  which  demanded  liberty,  and  of  the  court, 
which  hated  it  too  much  to  purchase  its  own  safety  at  such  a, 
price. 

In  the  night  of  the  19th  of  March,  the  king  leaves  his  ca- 
pital; and,  on  the.  following  evening,  Napoleon  arrives. 

<  Paris,  on  the  entry  of  Napoleon,  presented  but  a  mournful 
spectacle.  The  crowd  which  went  out  to  meet  the  emperor,  re- 
mained in  the  outskirts  of  the  city;  the  shops  were  shut— -no  one 
appeared  at  the  windows — the  Boulevards  were  lined  with  a  mul- 
titude collected  about  the  many  mountebanks,  tumblers,  fee  which, 
for  the  two  last  days,  had  been  placed  there  in  greater  numbers 
than  usual  by  the  police,  in  order  to  divert  the  populace.  There 
was  no  noise,  nor  any  acclamations;  a  few  low  murmurs  and  whis- 
pers were  alone  heard,  when  the  spectators  of  these  open  shows 
turned  round  to  look  at  the  string  of  six  or  eight  carriages,  which 
preceded  the  imperial  troops.  The  regiments  then  passed  along, 
and  cried  out,  vive  l'empereur;— not  a  word  from  any  one.  They 
tried  the  more  popular  and  ancient  exclamation,  vive  Bonaparte;— 
all  still  silent.  The  patience  of  the  dragoons  was  exhausted;  some 
brandished  their  swords,  others  drew  their  pistols,  and  rode  into 
the  alley*,  amidst  the  people,  exclaiming, «  Crie  done,  vivp  Tern- 
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pct*eUri'  but  the  crowd  only  gave  way,  and  Retreated,  without  uH 
tering  a  word."   I.  p.  179. 

True  it  is,  that  although  the  Bourbons  fled  from  their  pa* 
lace,unpitied  and  unregretted,  yet  the  return  of  the  adventurer 
was  marked  by  gloom,  and  he  was  saluted  by  fewer  acclama- 
tions than  had  greeted  him  in  the  smallest  town.  Yet  it  was 
difficult  to  say,  that  the  royalist  faction  was  the  predominant 
one  in  Paris;  for  never  did  a  sovereign  receive  less  consolation 
than  did  Louis,  when  he  invited  the  national  guard  to  defend 
his  faithful  city*  But  passion  had  since  given  way  to  reflection* 
The  fugitive  dynasty  appeared  by  its  weakness  to  offer  more 
satisfactory  chances  to  the  lovers  of  freedom,  than  the  return 
of  a  conqueror,  strengthened  by  a  popularity  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  stranger,  and  who,  by  the  unauthorized  re  sump* 
tion  of  a  title  whicn  he  had  forfeited,  and  by  the  violent  tenor 
of  his  proclamations  from  Lyons,  seemed  to  seek  the  recovery 
of  his  throne,  in  the  same  spirit  which  had  formerly  deprived 
him  of  it. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  into  any  detail  of  the 
public  acts  of  that  short  lived  reign,  or  following  our  author  in 
those  numerous  disquisitions  with  which  he  has,  we  think, 
somewhat  overloaded  the  narrative  of  that  interesting  period* 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  style,  rather  wordy  and  disuse — his 
arrangement  prejudicial  to  the  story — and  an  eagerness  of  opi- 
nion, rather  dangerous  in  the  historian,  are  amply  compensated 
by  the  able  and  honest  spirit  of  his  political  views,  and,  above 
all,  by  his  industrious  and  impartial  relation  of  the  measures  and 
faults  of  the  imperial  government,  during  the  hundred  days  of 
its  duration.  The  usurpation  of  power — the  return  to  despotic 
passions — the  appeal  to  public  feeling  and  national  vanity  on 
the  part  of  the  monarch— the  menial  vassalage  and  submission 
of  a  corrupt  aristocracy — the  cfouching  repentance  of  the  an- 
cienne  noblesse  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  resistance  of 
popular  feeling — the  manly  spirit  of  the  public  bodies — the  li- 
cense of  the  press — the  unanimous  devotion  of  literary  men  to 
the  cause  of  liberty — the  republican  spirit,  the  constitutional 
jealousy  of  the  people,  *and  the  submission  of  the  crown — the 
desire  of  peace,  even  in  the  army — and  the  general  wilF  in  the 
nation  to  be  free,  are  alternately  offered  in  the  great  picture 
which  no  common  industry  or  skill  have  here  presented  to  our 
observation. 

We  shall  offer  but  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  character 
of  the  government  and  the  nation,  during  that  unparalleled 
crisis. 

'  voc.  vnr.  11 
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Confidently  as  we  maintain  the  privilege  of  discussing  the 
character  and  conduct  of  all  those  who  fill  the  eye  of  the  world, 
and  influence  its  destinies,  we  desire  not  at  all  to  enter  into 
competition  with  those  of  our  contemporaries,  who,  in  a  loath- 
some recapitulation  of  private  vices,  endeavour  to  complete  the 
portrait  which  they  sketch  in  ignorance  and  passion;  nor  can 
we  admire  their  patriotic  distrust  of  the  national  feeling,  which 
they  seem  to  think  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  adverse  to  a  de- 
feated and  degraded  monarch,  without  heaping  on  his  head 
imputations  of  a  nature  only  to  be  gathered  in  converse  with 
the  basest;  of  human  beings.  For  us  it  is  sufficient  that  he  was 
ambitious,  and  a  hater  ofliberty;  and,  by  all  that  we  can  col- 
lect from  this  work,  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  we 
doubt  whether  his  disposition  was  in  the  smallest  degree  alter- 
ed, in  this  respect,  by  his  year  of  mortification.  Like  many 
others,  corrupted  by  high  station,  he  seems  always  to  have 
been  willing  to  extend  the  promise  of  freedom  on  the  peril  of 
the  moment;  but  never  to  have  been  satisfied  of  its  actual  ad- 
vantage to  the  people,  or  of  its  being  compatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  powerful  government.  In  all  the  conversations 
which  he  held  with  the  eminent  persons  then  labouring  to  ex- 
tort from  him  concessions  to  the  people,  he  is  said  to  have  ma- 
nifested a  total  insensibility  on  this  point.  And  in  the  council 
of  state,  held  to  discuss  the  subject  of  confiscation,  he  was  so 
irritated  at  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  crown  of  this  power, 
that  he  exclaimed,  4  Je  vois  bien  ce  que  vous  voulez,  Mes- 
sieurs; mais  cela  ne  sera  pas.  II  faut  encore  le  bras,  le  vieux 
bras  de  PEmpereur! — et  vous  le  sentirez.' 

Neither  nad  his  misfortunes  destroyed  that  entire  confi- 
dence in  himself,  nor  that  belief  in  the  superior  intelligence 
which  guided  him,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  share  his 
power.  His  insensibility  to  reproach  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  this  favourite  belief,  which,  indeed,  appears  at  all  times 
to  have  relieved  his  conscience  from  the  torment  of  self-accu- 
sation. It  is  reported,  and,  we  believe,  with  perfect  truths 
that  when  the  suicide  of  Berthier  was  related  to  him*  by  one 
of  his  ministers,  he  replied,  '  See  the  power  of  conscience! 
Berthier  left  France  with  his  family,  and  all  his  fortun£;  but 
he  had  betrayed  me,  and  he  could  not  survive  it, — while  I  have 
never  for  one  night  been  deprived  of  sleep!*  % 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  this 
book,  is  the  account  given  of  the  last  of  the  three  periods  into 
which  we  divided  it,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article;  and 
it  would,  we  presume,  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  more  accurate, 
detailed,  and  impartial  narration  of  the  unparalleled  crisis 
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which  took  place  after  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  Paris,  than 
is  jjiven  by  this  anonymous  writer,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
eminently  qualified,  .by  his  general  accomplishments,  the  op- 
portunities he  enjoyed,  and  the  time  he  has  since  had  to  cor- 
rect his  first  impressions,  to  settle  our  belief  as  to  the  leading 
events  of  that  memorable  period.  We  have  already  stated, 
that  there  are  many  matters  of  opinion  upon  which  we  entirely 
disagree  with  him;  and  although  we  give  him  credit  for  a  most 
faithlul  relation  of  all  the  outward  acts  of  the  French  authori- 
ties during  this  struggle,  we  must  be  allowed  to  differ  with 
him  In  the  confidence  with  which  it  would  rather  seem  that 
certain  characters  had  inspired  him.  We  own,  that  several  of 
those  persons,  to  whom  our  author  inclines  to  attribute  virtues 
of  a  higher  order,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  feeble  or  treache- 
rous; nor  can  we  join  with  him,  in  attributing  great  merit  to 
Lanjuinais,  the  president  of  an  assembly,  which  is  so  well 
described  in  the  following  passage,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to 
insert  it. 

(  Thus  the  king,  amongst  the  other  benefits  which  must  make 
his  name  clear  to  Frenchmen,  may  join  that  of  having  brought  to 
a  close  the  labours  of  a  representation  as  moderate,  as  enlightened, 
and  as  truly  national,  as  it  is  possible  to  assemble  in  France;  a  re- 
presentation less  tinctured,  perhaps,  than  might  be  expected,  with 
the  faults  incident  to  popular  bodies, — and  developing,  each  day,  in 
circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty  and  danger,  qualities  both 
of  the  head  and  heart,  which  will  reflect  honour  on  their  labours,  and, 
however  unsuccessful,  will  not  be  wholly  lost;  for  they  will  serve 
as  an  incitement  and  example  for  those  whose  future  efforts  shall 
meet  with  a  more  deserved  and  a  better  fate.  The  king  himself, 
as  well  as  his  nation,  must  be  considered  infinitely  their  debtor,  as 
the  resolution  of  the  secret  committee,  on  the  22d  of  June,  com- 
pelled Napoleon  to  abdicate,  and  saved  his  capital,  if  not  his  crown. 
It  redounds,  however,  to  their  glory,  that  none  of  them  made  any 
merit  of  this  action,  as  if  performed  in  his  favour,  or  from  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  saving  their  country  from  extremities. 
The  royalists  would  not  have  had  the  requisite  courage,  which,  in 
France,  is  to  be  found  only  amongst  the  friends  of  freedom.  These 
partisans  insult  them  with  surviving  their  functions,  and  ridicule 
M.  Manuel's  quotation  from  Mirabeau,  with  a  spite  which  shows 
how  happy  they  would  have  been  to  witness  the  extirpation  of  the 
patriots.  Their  spirit  has  been  already  sufficiently  displayed. 
They  did  not  die  on  their  curule  chairs,  it  is  true;  but  persona] 
exposure  is  rendered  respectable  and  useful  by  the  time  in  which 
it  is  employed.  The  senators  of  Rome  who  were  massacred  by 
Brennus  had  a  very  different  fate  with  posterity  from  those  who 
were  whipped  naked  in  the  squares  by  the  German  Otho,  yet  the 
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courage  of  both  and  their  cause  were  the  same.  The  representa- 
tives would  not  have  been  shot,  but  sent  to  jail."    Vol.  II.  p.  168. 

We  believe  a  more  accurate  investigation  would  have 
informed  the  writer  of  these  letters,  that  great  suspicion  at- 
taches tq  the  character  of  Lanjuinais,  for  having  adjourned 
the  assembly  on  the  7th  of  July,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances 
of  many  of  its  members;  and  by  those  who  had  formerly  most 
confidence  in  his  fidelity,  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  was 
informed  of  the  determination  to  obstruct  their  reassembling. 
-But  the  chief  point  upon  which  we  would  warn  our  readers 
against  the  excessive  charity  of  this  acute  writer,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Fouche,  duke  of  Otranto,  the  real  sovereign  ofFranct 
during  that  eventful  time,  and  to  whom  he  gives  credit  for  many 
more  virtues  than,  upon  a  fair  examination  of  the  facts,  we  caii 
ever  think  him  entitled  to.  His  repeated  reflections  on  this 
subject,  indeed,  and  the  very  prominent  figure  which  the  per- 
sonage in  question  makes  in  this  extraordinary  crisis,  have 
induced  us  to  attempt  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  and  character, 
taken  from  a  pretty  careful  observation  of  his  public  acts 
during  the  manifold  changes  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

He  plunged  into  the  revolution  at  an  early  age;  and,  either 
from  enthusiasm  or  fear,  very  soon  became  attached  to  the 
violent  party  in  the  convention — assisted  it  in  overturning  the 
Girondine  faction — and  finally  executed,  and  boastedof  having 
executed,  against  that  party  and  the  royalists  at  Lyons,  cruel- 
ties which  would  have  done  honour  to  Robespierre  himself,  to 
whose  ruin,  after  the  murder  of  Danton,  he  especially  contri- 
buted, on  the  9th  Thcrmidor.  From  that  hour,  Fouche  seems 
to  have  sought  reconciliation  with  the  moderate  party, — but  in 
vain.  He  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  jacobins,  expelled  the  con- 
vention,— his  arrest  was  decreed, — and  he  escaped  only  by 
flight.  In  his  concealment,  he  published  an  address  to  the 
convention,  which,  in  place  of  justifying  himself,  accused  that 
assembly  of  having  authorized  and  provoked  all  the  violent 
measures  of  which  ne  had  been  the  organ. 

From  that  period  to  the  year  1796,  he  was  an  object  of 
suspicion  as  a  terrorist.  Whenever  a  jacobin  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  he  uniformly  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and 
only  reappeared  when  the  attacks  of  the  royalist  party  drove 
the  directory  to  seek  aid  from  the  jacobins,  In  every  such 
crisis,  he  resumed  their  principles,  and  sought  eagerly  for 
employment,  from  which  he  was  only  excluded  by  his  former 
bad  reputation.  In  1797  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Italy- 
reappeared  on  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  and  was  proposed  for 
the  ministry  of  the  police— but  again  rejected;  and  it  was  not 
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until  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  directory  in  1798, 
that  he  obtained  that  ministry.  Syeyes  then  prevailed  through 
the  aid  of  the  jacobins,  but  immediately  became  their  enemy; 
— and  Fouche,  who,  as  in  1794,  hoped  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  nation,  gave  to  his  administration  a  very  mild  cha- 
racter, although  he  secretly  protected  the  jacobins,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  himself  from  th6  Vengeance  of  the  Wily  di- 
rector. Uj>on  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  whom  Sveyes  unwil- 
lingly associated  to  his  designs  of  overturning  the  directory, 
Fouche  conducted  himself  with  such  address,  that,  although 
known  to  be  the  friend  of  the  jacobins,  and  himself  under  the 
surveillance  of  Thurot  his  chief  secretary,  who  had  orders  to 
arrest  him  upon  the  first  symptom  of  treachery,  he  outrode  the 
storm;  and,  upon  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  he  remained  in  office, 
and  without  delay  attached  himself  to  Bonaparte. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  his  repentance  could  manifest 
itself  in  an  effectual  manner; — the  minister  supported  his  mas- 
ter in  organizing  a  mitigated  despotism;  and,  profiting  by  the 
violence  of  Bonaparte,  ne  obtained  for  himselt  the  reputation 
of  a  protector  of  all  parties,  and,  in  spite  of  his  former  crimes, 
his  name  became  universally  popular  in  France.  Nothing, 
indeed,  was  so  easy  as  this  manoeuvre  to  those  who  knew  Bo- 
naparte. The  emperor  issued  a  violent  decree — Fouche  made 
the  nature  of  it  known  before  it  was  promulgated — blamed  it 
in  conversation — then  only  half  executed  it* — The  emperor 
was  angry, — the  minister  executed  it  entirely: — But,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  was  known  to  have  blamed  it,  and  to  have  re- 
tarded its  execution.  Sometimes,  too,  the  emperor  was  per- 
suaded, in  the  interval,  to  mitigate  its  severity,  so  that,  even 
by  the  delay,  Fouche,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  preserve  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  many  of  bis  countrymen. 

Bonaparte  soon  perceived  his  minister- s  game; — but  the 
fear  of  his  influence,  and  the  power  of  his  agents,  was  such, 
that  he  did  not  send  him  away  till  the  end  of  three  years. — 
At  last  the  blow  was  struck. — Fouche  quitted  his  first  minis- 
try; and  although  he  had  transported  one  hundred  and  thirty 
republicans  for  a  conspiracy,  in  which  he  declared  they  were 
not  concerned,  and  conducted  to  the  scaflbld  four  Frenchmen 
for  a  plot  of  which  he  denied  the  existence, — although  he  had 
let  many  royalists  be  shot,  and  had  banished  many  more, — he 
had  universally,  on  his  retirement,  the  character  of  being  a 
stanch  friend  both  of  the  royalists  and  of  the  republicans. 

The  government  of  his  successor,  Regnier,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  trial  of  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  and  the  murder 
of  the  duke  d'Enghien.    In  that  season  of  gloom  and  terror. 
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Pouche  was  again  longed  for;  and  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  his 
suspicions,  found  it  prudent  to  replace  him. — He  continued  to 
practise  again  his  old  game— delay — bold  ancl  mysterious 
conversation — blame  of  his  master's  plans,— '-which  he  never- 
theless executed,  when  resignation  was  the  alternative. 

In  1810,  Bonapane  suddenly  abused  him  in  council; 
obliged  him  to  accept  the  government  of  Rome;  then  dismissed 
him  from  the  ministry;  sent  him  from  Paris,  and  arrested  him 
on  the  road*  Fouche  threatened  discoveries,  and  escaped 
into  banishment  and  obscurity,  where  he  remained  until  the 
first  abdication  of  the  emperor.  Fouche  at  first  dreaded  the 
counter-revolution;  but  seeing  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  possession 
of  the  government,  he  not  only  took  courage,  but  aspired  to 
complete  his  whitewashing,  by  becoming  the  minister  of  Louis 

His  conduct  during  the  eleven  months  of  that  reign,  was 
conformable  to  this  project.  To  the  patriots,  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  popular  ministry.  To  the  princes,  with 
whom  he  continually  intrigued,  he  promised  the  consolidation 
of  the  monarchy,  as  he  had  effected  that  of  Napoleon,  and 
expressed  sincere  contrition  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  To 
the  jacobins,  he  declared  his  adherence,  and  promoted  their 
projects  and  conspiracies.  His  conversation  was  of  a  piece. 
He  abused  the  Bourbons — then  said  they  might  be  saved  by 
making  him  a  minister; — occasionally  announced  a  plot, — 
which  ne  assured  the  royalists  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  for 
the  sake  of  the  king, — and  the  jacobins  to  save  their  heads. 
A  little  treachery  towards  all  parties  heightened  the  zest,  and 
proved  the  authenticity  of  his  communications — and  increased 
the  anxiety  which  was  to  make  his  assistance  valuable. 

When  Napoleon  landed,  Fouche  offered  himself  to  the 
court.  The  princes  negotiated  with  him;  but  after  the  first 
conference,  orders  were  given  to  arrest  him. — Some  have 
thought,  that  this  arrest  was  a  stratagem,  to  insure  the  employ- 
ment of  Fouche  by  the  usurper: — And  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
mer to  Bonaparte,  and  the  indiscretion  of  the  royalists,  who 
never  ceased  to  count  upon  him,  and  to  quote  the  proofs  of 
their  intelligence  with  him,  might  seem  to  warrant  this  notion; 
but  we  are  more  apt  to  attribute  to  the  habitual  distrust  and 
weakness  of  that  family,  an  act  which,  after  all,  could  never 
conceal  from  Napoleon  the  constant  intrigues  of  Fouche  with 
the  discarded  dynasty.  It  is  well  known,  that  he  had  said  to 
one  of  the  emigrating  royalists,  'Sauvez  le  Monarque — Je 
reponds  de  la  monarchic'  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  habitual  lightness  of  his  conversation,  which  is  so  great, 
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that  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  duke  of  Wellington  re- 
proached him  with  having  asserted  to  the  chamber,  in  his 
message  from  the  government,  that  the  allies  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  the  king,  and  challenged  him  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  he  replied — c  Que  voulez  vous  de  plus?  Le 
Roi  n'est-il  pas  dans  son  Palais?    C'est  tout  ce  qu'il  faut.' 

Bonaparte,  dependent  and  timid  as  he  was  at  his  last  re- 
turn, had  no  option  about  employing  Carnot  and  Fouche;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  from  that  moment  became  problemati- 
cal. On  the  one  hand,  he  used  all  means  to  attach  to  the  im- 
perial government,  all  those  whose  popularity  gave  strength 
to  it.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  if  he  meditated  at  that  time 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  did  not  confide  his  project  to 
those  friends  of  liberty  whom  he  had  rallied  round  the  eagle, 
although  many  of  them  were  his  intimate  friends.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  fail  to  revert  to  his  old  tactics.  la 
conversation,  he  blamed  and  treated  with  ridicule  and  con-'; 
tempt  the  projects  of  the  emperor,  whose  government,  he  said, 
ran  great  risks.  He  allowed  the  royalists  to  write  such  libels 
as  no  government  can  permit;  and  exhorted  the  republicans 
to  attack,  so  that  his  house  was  the  enemy's  camp.  He  is 
said  to  have  promoted  the  war  in  La  Vendee;  but  of  this 
charge  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  proof.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  Fouche  was  named  president  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  neeociations. 
Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  his  intentions  before,  there 
can  exist  none  as  to  his  conduct  after  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon. He  alone  acted;  and  managed  to  keep  his  colleagues 
in  a  state  of  entire  subserviency.  They  feared  they  might 
impede  his  measures  by  acting  without  his  directions;  and  his 
node  of  paralyzing  their  efforts,  was  to  absent  himself,  when* 
ever  measures  were  likely  to  be  proposed  by  any  other  per- 
son. It  was  known  he  was  gone  to  lord  Wellington; — delay 
was  the  consequence; — and  Fouche  gained  a  day,  which  was 
lost  to  his  country!  Thus  he  got  over  the  time,  from  the  22d 
June  to  the  7th  July,  without  giving  any  explanation  to  his 
colleagues,  nor  to  the  chambers,  nor  even  to  his  intimate 
friends,  whose  lives  were  in  danger  from  his  impenetrable 
silence. 

As  to  the  negociations  with  the  allies,  he  had  but  one  pro- 
position to  make — but  one  remedy  for  all  evils; — 6  Make  me 
minister — I  answer  for  the  rest.7  He  stipulated  neither  for 
France,  nor  for  her  constitution,  nor  for  individuals — one  sin- 
gle individual  excepted.  To  him,  without  a  doubt,  is  owing  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  without  any  condition  whatsoever. 
Any  other  man  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government,-— 
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backed  by  the  national  representation  which  was  devoted  l« 
liberty,  and  by  an  army  of  70,000,  men,  with  800  pieces  of 
cannon, — by  the  national  guard  well  disposed,  as  their  attach- 
ment to  the  tricolour  has  since  proved, — would  have  saved  the 
liberty  of  his  country  even  with  the  present  dynasty.  But 
Fouche  looked  only  to  himself;  and  as  his  first  idea  in  1794 
was  to  recover  the  place  in  society  which  he  had  forfeited  by 
his  crimes,  so  his  last  thought  in  1815  was  reconciliation  with 
the  court  which  he  had  so  grievously  offended.  In  one  word, 
Fouche  having  become  a  rich  and  important  personage,  under 
the  auspices  of  usurped  dominion,  was  desirous  to  complete 
his  titles  after  thje  fashion  of  legitimacy.  Accordingly,  he 
betrayed  his  country, — abandoned  his  friends, — signed  the 
warrants  for  their  death,  and  the  lists  of  their  proscription, — 
and  succeeded,  as  such  persons  usually  do,  for  a  time.  But 
at  last  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  wilderness  he  had  created. 
He  would  then  have  returned  to  a  better  system;  but  it  was 
too  late.  *His  reports  are  eloquent  and  able,  but  they  accele- 
rated his  downfal.  He  was  the  minister  of  Louis  XVIII.; 
but  he  Jiad  been  the  judge  of  Louis  XVI.;  and  he  is  now  wan- 
dering over  the  face  of  the  earth,  perhaps  less  respected  than 
any  one  of  those  whom  he  had,  but  a  tew  weeks  before,  de- 
livered to  the  vengeance  of  the  court. 

We  have  not,  room  to  comment  upon,  or  to  extract  seve- 
ral passages  which  we  had  marked  of  characteristic  descrip- 
tion, of  which  the  third  letter  affords  an  admirable  specimen; 
and  which,  even  in  that  style,  may  be  advantageously  contrast- 
ed with  certain  quaint,  glaring,  and  elaborate  performances  oji 
the  same  subject,  which  have  probably  been  perused,  and  by 
this  time  nearly  forgotten,  by  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  here*, 
indeed,  that  an  exuberant  zeal  in  the  cause  of  political  justice, 
and  somewhat  of  an  excessive  tendency  to  argumentative  dis$ 
cussion.  have  diversified  the  work  with  dissertations  upon 
congress,  the  slave  trade,  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  indi- 
vidual politicians,  to  a  degree  that  takes  somewhat  from  the 
unity  of  the  design,  and  deprives  the  work  of  that  character 
of  perfect  impartiality  which  ought  always  to  prevail  in  an 
historical  memoir:  but  we  venture  nevertheless  to  affirm,  that 
these  letters  afford  materials  for  the  future  historian,  conside- 
rably more  valuable,  both  as  to  accuracy,  copiousness,  and 
connection,  than  any  other  work  of  the  same  description  which 
the  unparalleled  interest  of  the  subject  has  yet  brought  before 
the  public.  Perhaps  a  less  conscientious  adherence  to  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  communications  actually  made  to 
his  friends  at  the  several  dates,  might  have  improved  the  vo»- 
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Jume  now  submitted  to  the  world  at  large,  by  suppressing  rea- 
sonings important  no  doubt  in  themselves,  but,  as  our  author 
must  well  know,  not  very  likely,  however  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, to  guide  the  conduct  of  nations,  even  if  the  same  circum- 
stances were  to  recur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scrupulous 
and  intrepid  fidelity  of  the  writer  in  narrating  events  which 
refute  his  own  predictions, — his  eagerness  to  speculate,  and 
his  willingness  to  retract, — his  admiration  converted  to  blame, 
— his  uniform  preference  of  principles  to  persons — afford 
pledges  of  undeviating  truth  which  we  have  rarely  witnessed, 
— and  abundantly  compensate  for  those  defects  of  arrange- 
ment, and  that  general  looseness  and  diffuseness  of  style, 
which,  in  an  author  of  such  powers,  can  only  be  accounted  fo* 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  now  published,  with  little  alteration, 
a  series  of  letters,  actually  written  to  his  private  friends,  with 
the  copiousness  and  carelessness  which  belongs  to  such  com- 
positions. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norway,  with  other  Poems*  By  Thomas 
Brown,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh*    Second  edition*  12mo.  6*. 

[From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.] 

The  poem  which  gives  a  name  to  this  little  volume  nei- 
ther contains  a  story,  nor  is  descriptive  of  romantic  scenery; 
but  is  simply  the  moral  picture  of  an  impassioned  mind  suffer- 
ing misery  by  having  yielded  to  a  guilty  passion.  The  deli- 
neation, though  strong,  is  far  from  being  ideal,  being  no  other 
than  a  portraiture  of  the  celebrated  Mary  Wollstonecraft  drawn 
from  her  own  letters,  and  the  memoir  of  her  life  published  by 
her  husband.  Dr.  Brown  has  converted,  the  history  of  that 
unhappy  woman  to  an  excellent  purpose,  by  showing  the  essen- 
tial importance  of  those  high  principles  of  conduct  which  no 
mind,  however  ardent  in  its  general  admiration  of  virtue,  can 
abandon  with  impunity,  and  without  the  strength  of  which  no 
powers  are  strong.  Of  the  other  pieces  which  make  up  the 
contents  of  the  book,  by  for  the  most  animated  is  that  ad- 
dressed to  professor  Dugald  Stewart,  with  a  copy  of  Darwin's 
Zoonomia. 
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Observations  on  the  application  of  coal  gas  to  the  fiurfioses  of  UUi"% 
mination.    By  William  Thomas  Brands,  F.  R.  S.  L.  and 
£.  Prof  Chem.  R.  I.  Wc. 


The  employment  of  the  gases  evolved  during  the  destructive 
distillation  of  common  pit  coal  for  the  illumination  of  streets  and 
houses,  is  a  subject  of  such  intrinsic  and  increasing  importance, 
as  to  render  some  account  of  its  progress  and  improvement,  a 
proper  subject  of  discussion  in  this  Journal. 

That  coal  evolves  a  permanently  elastic  and  im flammable  aeri- 
form fluid  seems  first  to  have  been  experimentally  ascertained  by 
^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton,  and  a  brief  account  of  his  discovery  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1739.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  paper.  "  I  got  some  coal,  and 
distilled  it  in  a  retort  in  an  open  fire.  At  first  there  came  over 
only  phlegm,  afterwards  a  black  or/,  and  then  likewise  a  spirit 
arose,  which  I  could  no  ways  condense;  but  it  forced  my  lute,  or 
broke  my  glasses.  Once  when  it  had  forced  my  lute,  coming 
close  thereto  in  order  to  try  to  repair  it,  I  observed  that  the  spirit 
which  issued  out,  caught  fire  at  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  con- 
tinued burning  with  violence  as  it  issued  out  in  a  stream,  which  I 
blew  out  and  lighted  again  alternately,  for  several  times.  I  then 
had  a  mind  to  try  if  I  could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  order  to 
which  I  took  a  turbinated  receiver,  and  putting  a  candle  to  the 
pipe  of  the  receiver  whilst  the  spirit  arose,  I  observed  that  it 
catched  flame,  and  continued  burning  at  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
though  you  could  not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.  I  then  blew  it 
,  out,  and  lighted  it  again  several  times;  after  which  I  fixed  a 
bladder,  squeezed  and  void  of  air,  to  the  pipe  of  the  receiver. 
The  oil  and  phlegm  descended  into  the  receiver,  but  the  spirit 
still  ascending  blew  up  the  bladder.  I  then  filled  a  good  many 
bladders  therewith,  and  might  have  filled  an  inconceivable  num- 
ber more,  for  the  spirit  continued  to  rise  for  several  hours>  and 
filled  the  bladders  almost  as  fast  as  a  man  could  have  blown  them 
with  his  mouth:  and  yet  the  quantity  of  coals  distilled  was  incon- 
siderable. 

u 1  kept  this  spirit  in  the  bladders  a  considerable  time,  and 
endeavoured  several  ways  to  condense  it,  but  in  vain.  And  when 
I  had  a  mind  to  divert  Strangers  or  friends,  I  have  frequently 
taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  pricking  a  hole  therein  with  a 
pin,  and  compressing  gently  the  bladder,  near  the  flame  of  a  can* 
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die  till  it  once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  flaming  till  all  the 
spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the  bladder:  which  was  the  more 
surprising,  because  no  one  could  discern  any  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance between  these  bladders,  and  those  which  are  filled  with 
common  air.  * 

u  But  then  I  found  that  this  spirit  must  be  kept  in  good  thick 
bladders,  as  in  those  of  an  ox  or  the  like;  for  if  I  filled  calres* 
bladders  therewith,  it  would  lose  its  inflammability  in  twenty-four 
hours,  though  the  bladders  became  riot  relaxed  at  all." 

But  the  application  of  the  gas  thus  generated  to  the  purposes ' 
of  economical  illumination,  is  of  much  more  recent  date,  and  the 
merit  of  introducing  it  is  principally  due  to  Mr.  Murdoch,  whose 
observations  upon  the  subject  are  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1 808.  He  first  tried  it  in  Cornwall,  in  the  year 
1792;  and  afterwards  in  1798  established  an  apparatus  upon  a 
more  extended  scale  at  Boulton  and  Watts'  foundry  at  Birming- 
ham; and  it  was  there  that  the  first  public  display  of  gas  lights 
was  made  in  1 802,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  for  peace. 
These,  however,  were  but  imperfect  trials,  when  compared  with 
that  made  in  1805  at  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee's  cotton,  mills  at 
Manchester;  and  upon  the  results  of  which,  all  subsequent  pro- 
cedures, with  regard  to  gas  lighting,  may  be  said  to  be  founded. 
The  whole  cotton  mill,  with  many  adjacent  buildings,  were  illu- 
minated with  coal  gas  to  the  exclusion  of  lamps,  candles,  and 
other  sources  of  artificial  light.  Nearly  a  thousand  burners  of 
different  forms  were  employed;  and  the  light  produced  was  es- 
timated equal  to  that  of  2500  well  managed  candles  of  six  to  the 
pound. 

The  most  important  and  curious  part  of  Mr.  Murdoch's  state- 
ment, relates  to  the  cost  of  the  two  modes  of  lighting  (namely,  by 
gas  and  candles,)  per  annum.  The  cost  of  the  coal  used  to  fur- 
nish the  gas,  amounting  annually  to  110  tons,  was  125/.  Forty 
tons  of  coals  to  heat  the  retort,  20/.  and  the  interest  of  capital 
sunk,  with  due  allowances  for  accidents  and  repairs,  550/.  From 
the  joint  amount  of  these  items,  must  be  deducted  the  value  of 
seventy  tons  of  coke,  at  U.  4rf.  per  cwt.  amounting  to  93/.  which 
reduces  the  total  annual  expense  to  602/.;  while  that  of  candles  to 
give  the  same  light,  would  amount  to  2000/. 

Such  was  the  flattering  result  of  the  first  trial  of  gas  illumina- 
tion upon  a  tolerably  extensive  scale.  In  regard  to  its  efficacy, 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  that  the  peculiar  softness  and 
clearness  of  the  light,  with  its  almost  unvarying  intensity,  brought 
it  into  great  favour  with  the  work  people;  and  it  being  free  from 
the  inconvenience  of  sparks,  and  the  frequent  necessity  of  snuffing, 
are  circumstances  of  material  importance,  as  tending  to  di- 
minish the  hazard  from  fire,  to  which  cotton  mills  are  sb^nuch 
exposed. 
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avb&by's  aoooovt  or  8HAKSFBARB  AMD  bem  jonson. 
From  his  manuseripts  preserved  in  the  Aibmoteaii  Museum,  at  Oxfbri. 

MR.  WILMAM  SHAKSPULBE. 

"  William  Shaksfeare's  father  was  a  butcher,  and  I 
have  been  told  heretofore,  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade;  but  when  he  killed 
a  calf  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  style y  and  make  a  speech.  This 
William  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to 
London,  I  guess  about  eighteen,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the 
play  houses,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well.  (Now  Ben  Jonson  was 
never  a  good  actor,  but  an  excellent  instructor.)  He  began  early 
to  make  essays  in  dramatique  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
lowe,  and  his  playes  took  well.  He  was  a  handsome  well  shaped 
man,  verie  good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and 
smooth  witt.  The  humour  of  the  constable,  in  A  Mtdaommer  Night 
Dreamc,  he  happened  to  take  at  Crendon,  in  Bucks,  (I  think  it 
was  mid&ommer  night  that  he  happened  to  be  there,)  which  is  the 
road  from  London  to  Stratford;  and  there  was  living  that  constable 
about  1642,  when  I  came  first  to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  the 
parish,  and  knew  him.  Ben  Jonson  and  he  did  gather  humours 
of  men  wherever  they  came.  One  time,  as  he  was  at  the  taverne 
at  Stratford,  Mr.  Combes,  an  old  usurer,  was  to  be  buryed;  he 
makes  then  this  extemporary  epitaph  upon  him:— 

*  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  Devill  allowes, 

But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  be  swears  and  he  vowes; 

If  soy  one  sake  who  lies  in  this  torabe, 

Hob!  quoth  the  Devill,  'tis  my  John  o'Combe!' 

*  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a  yeare.  I 
think  I  have  been  told  that  he  left  neare  300/.  to  a  sister.  He  un- 
derstood Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  yeares 
a  school  master  in  the  country." 

MR.  BENJAMIN  JOHNSON,  FOET-HUHBAT. 

"  I  remember  when  I  was  a  scholar  at  Trin.  Col.  Oxon,  1 646, 
<I  heard  Mr.  Ralph  Bathurst  (now  dean  of  Wells)  say,  that  Ben 
Johnson  was  a  Warwyckshire  man.  Tis  agreed  that  his  father  was 
a  minister;  and  by  his  epistle  D.  D.  of  Every  Man  ■  ■  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Camden,  that  he  was  a  Westminster  scholar,  and  that  Mr. 
W.  Camden  was  his  schoolmaster.  His  mother,  after  his  father's 
death)  married  a  bricklayer;  and  tis  generally  sayd,  that  he  wrought 
aome.  time  with  his  father  in  lawe,  and  particularly  on  the  garden 
wall.o&Lincolns  Inn,  next  to  Chancery  lane;  and  that  a  knight,  a 
bencher,  walking  thro',  and  hearing  him  repeat  some  Greeke 
verses  out  of  Homer,  discoursing  with  him,  and  finding  him  to 
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bare  a  witt  extraordinary,  gave  him  some  exhibition  to  maintain 
him  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ;  then 

he  went  into  the  Lowe  Countreys,  and  spent  some  time,  not  very 
long,  in  the  armie,  not  to  the  disgrace  of  it,  as  you  may  find  in  his 
•pigrames.  Then  he  came  into  England,  and  acted  and  wrote  at 
the  Green  Curtaine  (but  both  ill;)  a  kind  of  nursery,  or  obscure 
playhouse,  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  (I  think  towards  Shorectitch 
or  ClarkenwelL)  Then  he  undertooke  againe  to  write  a  play,  and 
did  hitt  it  admirably  well;  viz.  Every  Man  ,  which  was  his 

first  good  one.  Sergeant  Jo.  Hoskins,  of  Herefordshire,  was  his 
father.  I  remember  his  sonne  (Sir  Bennet  Hoskins,  baronet,  who 
was  something  poetical  in  his  youth)  told  me,  that  when  he  de- 
sired to  be  adopted  his  sonne,  No,  sai$  he,  'tis  honour  enough  for 
me  to  be  your  brother:  I  am  your  father's  sonne,  'twas  he  that 
polished  me,  I  doe  acknowledge  it.  He  was  (or  rather  had  been) 
of  a  cleare  and  fair  skin:  his  habit  was  very  plainc.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Lacy,  the  player,  say,  that  he  was  wont  to  weare  a  coate  like  a 
coachman's  coate,  with  slitts  under  the  arm-pitts.  He  would  many 
times  excede  in  drink e:  Canarie  was  his  beloved  liquor;  then  be 
would  tumble  home  to  bed,  and  when  he  had  thoroughly  perspired, 
then  to  studie.  I  have  seen  his  studyeing  chaire,  which  was  of 
strawe,  such  as  old  women  used,  and  as  Aulus  Gcllius  is  drawn 
in.  When  I  was  in  Ox  on,  Bishop  Skynner  (Bp.  of  Oxford,)  who 
lay  at  our  coll.,  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  understood  an  author  as 
well  as  any  man  in  England.  He  mentions,  in  his  epigrames,  a 
sonne  that  he  had,  and  his  epitaph.  •  Long  since,  in  King  James's 
time,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  Davers  (Danvers)  say,  who  knew 
him,  that  he  lived  without  Temple  barre,  at  a  combe-maker's 
shop,  about  the  Eleph*-  Castle.  In  his  later  time  he  lived  in  West* 
minster,  in  the  house  under  whiche  you  passe  as  you  goe  out  of  the 
Churche  yarde  into  the  Old  Palace,  where  he  dyed.  He  lies  buried 
in  the  north  aisle,  the  path  square  of  stones,  the  rest  is  lozenge,  op* 
posite  to  the  scutcheon  of  Robertas  de  Ros,  with  this  inscription 
only  on  him,  in  a  pavement  square  of  bleu  marble,  O  rare  Brn 
Jokson;  which  was  donne  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young,  afterwards 
knighted;  who  walking  there  when  the  grave  was  covering,  gave 
the  fellow  eighteen  pence  to  cutt  it." 


The  Prudent  Judge. 
[From  the  European  Magazine.] 

A  Turkish  merchant,  whose  affairs  called  him  into  foreign 
countries,  deposited  a  purse  of  a  thousand  sequins  in  the  hands 
of  a  dervise,  whom  he  considered  as  his  friend,  and  prayed  to  take 
the  charge  of  that  sum  for  him  till  his  return  from  a  journey  he 
was  about  to  make. 

At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  the  merchant  returned, 
claimed  his  property,  and  desired  the  dervise  to  restore  it  him; 
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but  he  denied  strongly  his  having  any  sum  of  the  merchant's,  and 
consequently  refused  delivering  him  any.  The  other,  shocked  at 
this  perfidy,  addressed  himself  immediately  to  the  cady,  who  told 
him  he  had  acted  very  imprudently  in  trusting  his  money  to  a  man 
with  whose  principles  he  was  totally  unacquainted.  "  It  will  be  a 
difficult  matter,"  replied  the  cady,  "  to  compel  this  wretch  to  re- 
fund the  sum,  having  received  it  from  you  without  witnesses:  but 
I  will  see,"  added  he,  "  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Return  to  him* 
speak  amicably  to  him,  but  do  not  give  him  the  least  intimation 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  affair;  and  come  to  me  again  tof 
morrow  same  hour." 

The  merchant  obeyed  punctually  the  cady's  orders;  but  so 
far  from  drawing  his  money  from  the  dervise,  he  met  with  nothing 
but  insults  from  him.  During  the  dispute,  one  of  thef  cady's  slaves 
arrives,  and  invites  the  dervise  to  come  to  his  master,  which  he 
immediately  complies  with.  He  is  introduced  into  the  handsomest 
room,  received  by  the  cady  with  great  friendship,  and -even  treated 
as  a  person  of  distinguished  rank.  The  cady  conversed  with  him 
on  various  subjects,  interlarding  the  discourse,  as  occasion  offer- 
ed, with  encomiums  On  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  dervise. 
When  by  these  means  he  thought  he  had  gained  his  confidence, 
he  said  to  him,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  honest  dervise,  to  give  you 
a  proof  of  my  friendship  and  esteem.  An  affair  of  the.  greatest 
moment  requires  my  absence  for  some  months;  and  as  I  do  not. 
trust  to  my  slaves,  1  want  to  deposit  my  treasure  into  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  enjoys,  like  you,  an  unblemished  reputation.  If  you 
can  take  this  charge  upon  yourself  without  any  prejudice  to  your 
occupations,  I  will  send  you  to-morrow,  in  the  night,  my  most  va- 
luable effects;  but  as  this  business  requires  a  profound  silence,  I 
shall  give  orders  to  my  slaves  to  convey  them  to  you  as  a  present." 
t-A  gracious  smile  instantly  covered  the  dervise's  countenance; 
he  returned  the  cady  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  confidence  he  re- 
posed in  him;  and  bound  himself  by  the  strongest  oaths  to  guard 
his  treasure  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  departed  as  contented  at 
if  he  had  already  bilked  the  judge. 

The  next  day  the  merchant  returned  to  the  cady,  and  inform- 
ed him  of  the  dervise's  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  restore  him  his 
sequins.—*'  Return  again  to  him,"  said  the  judge  to  him:  "  and  if 
he  persists  in  his  refusal,  threaten  to  complain  of  him  to  me,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  threat."  The 
merchant  goes  back  to  the  dervise,  and  had  no  sooner  mentioned 
the  cady  to  him,  than  be,  fearing  to  lose  the  treasure  he  was  to 
have  the  care  of,  returned  him  his  purse,  telling  him,  with  a  smile, 
"  My  dear  friend,  why  need  you  have  recourse  to  the  cady?  Your 
money  was  in  perfect  safety  with  me;  my  refusal  was  but  a  joke  I 
put  upon  you,  to  see  how  you  would  take  it."  The  merchant  was 
prudent  enough  not  to  give  credit  to  this  jesting,  and  returned  to 
thp  cady  to  thank  him  for  his  generous  assistance. 
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Night  coming  on,  the  dervise  prepared  to  receive  the  treasure 
that  had  been  promised;  but  it  passed  without  the  appearance  of 
any  of  the  cady's  slaves,  and  the  night  was  for  him  of  an  insupporta- 
ble length.  As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  he  went  to  the  judge. 
— "  I  am  come  to  know  why  my  lord  the  cady  did  not  send  his 
slaves  last  night  to  me?" — "  Because,"  answered  the  judge,  «  I 
have  been  apprized  from  an  honest  merchant  that  you  are  a  perfi- 
dious wretch,  whom  justice  will  one  day  punish  as  your  villany 
deserves,  if  a  second  complaint  of  this  nature  comes  to  my  know- 
ledge." The  dervise  made  a  profound  reverence,  and  departed 
without  proffering  the  least  syllable. 


Dangerous  Attractions:  Suicides:  Lakes) 

[From  the  Literary  Panorama.] 

A  Danish  Journal  offers  the  following  anecdote:  «  During 
several  months  past  a  number  of  individuals,  especially  young 
men  bewildered  by  ambition,  have  put  themselves  to  death,  by 
throwing  themselves  from  the  Round  Tower:  and  to  prevent  these 
misfortunes,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  station  sentinels  at  the 
place.  The  same  precaution  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  Nor- 
way, with  regard  to  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bergen.  In 
a  bason  extremely  deep,  surrounded  by  projecting  rocks,  the 
lake  spreads  its  still  and  motionless  water,  so  effectually  concealed 
from  the  light  of  day,  that  the  stars  may  be  discerned  in  the  fluid 
at  noon-day.  The  birds,  conscious  of  a  kind  of  attractive  power 
resident  in  this  vast  gulf,  dare  not  attempt  to  pass  it  Whoever 
visits  it,  after  having,  with  great  exertions  clambered  up  the  bar- 
rier of  rocks,  around  it,  experiences  a  most  uncontrolable  desire 
to  throw  himself  into  bis  heaven  reversed.  It  may  be  referred  t« 
the  same  kind  of  delusive  feeling  which  k  suffered  when  in  a 
small  boat,  crossing  a  still  water,  so  perfectly  transparent  that 
every  stone  at  the  bottom  may  be  seen;  it  seems  to  invite  the  pas- 
senger to  enter;  and  the  passenger  feels  himself  willing  to  com- 
ply. The  Norwegians  attribute  this  sensation  to  the  magic 
power  of  the  nymphs,  or  Mxes,  who  are  still  supposed  to  people 
every  river  and  lake  in  the  romantic  districts  of  Scandinavia, 
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MADAME  LAV  ALETTE, 
[By  Lord  Byron.] 

Let  Edinburgh  critic*  overwhelm  with  their  praise* 

Their  Madame  de  Stakl,  and  their  fam'd  L'ErtwiMB: 
like  a  meteor  at  best,  proud  Philosophy  blazes, 

And  the  fame  of  a  Wit  is  as  brittle  as  glass: 
fiat  oheering's  the  beam,  and  unfading^  the  splendour 

Of  thy  torch,  Wedded  Lore!  and  it  never  has  yet 
Shone  with  lustre  more  holy,  more  pure,  or  more  tender, 

Than  it  sheds  on  the  name  of  the  fair  Lavalxttx. 

Then  fill  high  the  wine  cup,  e'en  Virtue  shall  bless  it, 

And  hallow  the  goblet  which  foams  to  her  name; 
The  warm  lip  of  Beauty  shall  piously  press  it, 

And  Htm  sir  shall  honour  the  pledge  to  her  fame: 
To  the  health  of  the  Woman,  who  freedom  and  life  too 

Has  riak'd  for  her  Husband,  well  pay  the  just  debt; 
And  hail  with  applauses  the  Heroine  and  Wife  too, 

The  constant,  the  noble,  the  fair  Lxtalbtte. 

Her  foes  have  awarded,  in  impotent  malice, 

To  their  captive  a  doom,  which  all  Europe  abhors, 
And  turns  from  the  stairs  of  the  Priest-haunted  palace, 

While  those  who  replaced  them  there,  blush  for  their  cause: 
But,  in  ages  to  come,  when  the  blood -tarnish'd  glory 

Of  dukes,  and  of  Marshals,  in  darkness  hath  set, 
Hearts  shall  throb,  eyes  shall  gGsten,  at  reading  the  story 

Of  the  fond  setf-devotKm  of  fair  Layaibttb. 

For  the  AnsJeetie  Magazine. 
INSCRIPTION}  PROPOSED,  FOR  THE  MONUMENT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Art  thou  a  candidate  for  virtuous  fame, 
Who  gazeet  on  this  everlasting  name) 
Then  make  the  deeds,  whose  splendours  round  it  glow, 
TV  exemplar  whence  thy  virtuous  actions  flow. 
WouM'st  thou  those  high  sublime  achievements  learn? 
To  History's  proudest,  brightest  volumes  turn. 
Whate'er  of  goodness  God  to  man  imparts— 
Whatever  of  greatness  dwells  in  human  hearts— 
And  all  of  wisdom  that  exalts  the  mind, 
In  Washington  harmoniously  combined. 
He  waked  to  life  on  Freedom's  chosen  shore, 
And  early  caught  her  flame  and  drank  her  lore. 
When  thundering  o'er  the  Ocean's  gloomy  waves, 
Oppression  came  to  make  Columbians  slaves; 
He  grasp'd  the  sword,  and  rising  in  his  might, 
Called  on  her  sons  and  marched  to  glorious  fight. 
Back  roll'd  th'  invading  blast,  and  Victory's  peal 
Proclaimed  the  power  that  edged  his  flaming  steel. 
Then  was  employed  his  unambitious  mind. 
To  quell  the  feuds  the  conflict  left  behind— 
And,  as  in  battle,  he,  in  council  great, 
Became  the  guardian  of  the  rising  state. 
His  country  is  the  page  of  bis  renown, 
And  WHS  eternal  his  rewarding  erowzw— 
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A  Journal  of  a  Young  Man  of  Massachusetts,  late  a  surgeon 
•n  board  of  an  American  privateer^  who  mas  cafitured  by  the  BrU 
TUhy&c.  Written  by  himself.  Boston.  Rowe  and  Hooper.  1816. 

This  journal  bears  on  every  page  the  stamp  of  its  genuineness. 
No  bookmaking  tricks,  and  indeed  few  arts  of  any  kind,  have  been 
employed  in  its  composition.  It  contains  the  author's  relation  of 
his  adventures  and  opinions  from  the  day  when  he  stepped  on 
board  a  privateer,  w  with  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a  pleasant  cruize 
and  making  a  fortune,,>  until  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after 
having  been  captured  at  sea,  and  suffered  much  in  several  British 
prisons. — His  description  of  the  laws,  usages,  intrigues,  and  state 
of  society  in  these  abodes  of  wretchedness,  forms  by  far  the  most 
amusing  portion  of  his  work. — The  Crown  Prince  prison-ship,  at 
Chatham,  contained,  he  informs  us,  "  a  pretty  well  ocganized  com- 
munity. We  were  allowed  to  establish  among  ourselves  an  inter- 
nal police  for  our  own  comfort  and  self-government.  And  here 
we  adhered  to  the  forms  of  our  own  adored  constitution;  for  in 
place  of  making  a  king,  dukes,  and  lords,  we  elected  a  president 
and  twelve  counsellors,  who,  having  executive  as  weir  as  legisla- 
tive powers,  we  called  committee  men.  But  instead  of  four  years, 
they  were  to  hold  their  offices  but  four  weeks:  at  the  end  of  which 
a  new  set  were  chosen,  by  the  general  votes  of  all  the  prisoners."— * 
a  We  used  to  have  our  stated,  as  well  as  occasional  courts.  Be* 
aide  a  bench  of  judges,  we  had  our  orators,  and  expounders  of  our 
laws.  It  was  amusing  and  interesting  to  see  a  sailor,  in  his  round 
short  jacket,  addressing  the  committee,  or  bench  of  judges,  with  a 
pbiz  as  serious,  and  with  lies  as  specious  as  any  of  our  common 
lawyers  in  Massachusetts.  They  would  argue,  turn  and  twist, 
evade,  retreat,  back  out,  renew  the  attack,  and  dispute  every  inch 
•F  the  ground,  or  rather  the  deck,  with  an  address  that  astonished 
1  me."  p.  54. 

Among  other  things,  the  pernicious  tendency  of  gaming  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  legislative  body.  M  We  accordingly," 
says  the  author,  "  took  a  vote,  agreeably  to  the  custom,  of  our  coun- 
try, and  it  was  found  to  be  the  will  of  the  majority  to  prohibit  the 
practice  of  it.  We  began  with  the  roulette  table,  or,  as  our  men 
called  them,  *  wheels  ol  fortune.'  After  no  small  opposition  from 
the  French  officers,  we  succeeded  in  putting  them  down;  but  w* 
could  not  succeed  so  easily  against  the  billiard  tables.— The  owneri 
•f  «  the  wheels  of  fortune'  were,  perhaps,  envied.  They  mad* 
money  and  lived  better  than  the  rest,  and  the  same  remark  wat 
made  of  the  owners  of  the  billiard  tables.  In  the  course  of  debate 
they  were  tauntingly  called  the  privileged  order^  and  rising  from 
one  degree  of  odious  epithet  to  another,  I  could  not  help  lau^hing? 
on  hearing  one  angry  orator  pronounce  this  scheme  of  screwing 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  artless,  and  then  laughmg  at  tbeir 
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poverty  and  distress,  to  be  down  right  Federalism.  Now  it 
should  be  known  that  a  Federalist  and  Federalism,  are  the  most 
odious  ideas  that  can  be  raised  up  in  the  minds  of  every  American 
prisoner  in  this  river.  A  law  was,  therefore,  proposed,  to  fine  any 
American  prisoner,  who  should  call  another  a  Federalist.'9  p.  88. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  prison  history  is  the  account 
of  the  usurpation  of  king  Dick  over  the  negroes  confined  at  Dart-^ 
moor.  44  These  blacks,*'  we  are  told,  "  have  a  ruler  among  them 
whom  they  call  king  Dick.  He  is  by  far  the  largest*  and  I  sus- 
pect the  strongest  man  in  the  prison.  He  is  six  feet  five  inches  in 
height,  and  proportionally  large.  This  black  Hercules  commands 
respect,  and  his  subjects  tremble  in  his  presence.  He  goes  the 
rounds  every  day,  and  visits  every  birth  to  see  if  they  are  all  kept 
clean.  When  he  goes  the  rounds,  he  puts  on  a  large  bear-skin 
cap,  and  carries  in  his  hand  a  huge  club.  If  any  of  his  men  are 
dirty,  drunken,  or  grossly  negligent,  he  threatens  them  with  a 
beating,  and  if  they  are  saucy  they  are  sure  to  receive  one.  They 
have  several  times  conspired  against  hint,  and  attempted  to  de-* 
throne  him;  but  he  has  always  conquered  the  rebels." — M  Besides 
his  majesty  king  Dicky  these  black  prisoners  have  among  them  a 
priest,  who  preaehes  every  Sunday.  He  can  read,  and  he  gives 
good  advice  to  his  brethren;  and  his  prayers  are  very  much  in  the 
strain  of  what  we  have  been  used  to  hear  at  home.  In  the  course 
of  his  education,  he  has  learnt,  it  is  said,  to  know  the  nature  of 
crimes  and  punishments;  for,  it  is  said,  that  while  on  board  the 
Crown  Prince,  prison-ship,  at  Chatham,  he  received  a  dozen  lashes 
for  stealing  some  clothing." — "  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  natu- 
ral alliance  between  king  Dick  and  this  priest.  Dick  honours  and 
protects  him,  while  the  priest  inculcates  respect  and  obedience 
to  this  Richard  the  4th.  Here  we  see  the  union  -of  church  and 
1  state  in  miniature.  Who  told  this  negro  that  to  maintain  his  in- 
fluence, he  must  rally  round  the  huge  club  of  the  strongesf  and 
most  powerful  man  in  this  black  gang  of  sinners?  And  who  told 
king  Dick  that  his  nervous  arm  and  massy  club,  were  insufficient 
without  the  aid  of  the  preacher  of  terror?  Neither  of  them  had 
read  or  heard  of  Machiavel."  p.  1 66. 

This  keen,  prying,  good-humoured,  warm-hearted  New- 
England-man  entertains  his  readers  in  various  parts  of  his  book 
with  abundance  of  his  notions  on  religion,  jurisprudence,  politics, 
and  philosophy,  and  en  the  national  characteristics  of  several  coun- 
tries* There  are  many  of  his  remarks  on  these  topics  which, 
from  their  pleasantry,  singularity,  or  shrewdness,  we  should  be 
glad  to  extract,  if  this  article  were  not  already  extended  as  far  as 
our  limits  will  conveniently  allow. 

Proposals  have  been  published  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
'for  re-printing  by  subscription  the  Poems  of  the  late  Gavin  Turn* 
bull,  with  an  additional  canto  to  his  Bard,  and  other  original  poems; 
together  with  his  Lectures,  moral,  classical  and  satirical.  For  the 
benefit  of  his  widow. 
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That  Mr.  Turnbull  was  a  genuine  poet,  is  acknowledged  by 
all  persons  of  taste  who  have  perused  his  works.  Indeed  the 
honourable  mention  made  of  him  by  Dr.  Currie,  in  his  biography 
of  the  celebrated  Bums,  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  writings 
in  Britian  as  well  as  America,  put  bis  literary  merit,  as  well  as  his 
reputation,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  give  him  a  distinguished  station 
among  the  minstrels  of  Scotland, — now  as  illustrious  for  her  poets 
as  her  philosophers.  When,  too,  it  is  considered  that  the  proposed 
publication  is  intended  not  only  as  a  means  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
to  departed  genius,  and  wreathe  the  monumental  urn  of  our 
bard — for  he  belongs  to  us  as  well  as  to  his  native  country — with  a 
garland  of  his  own  weaving,  but  also  to  rescue  from  indigence  an 
agetl  widow,  the  partner  of  his  hapless  destiny,  we  feel  sanguine 
in  the  hope  that  the  appeal  now  made  to  an  enlightened  public  for 
their  patronage  will  J>e  answered  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  wonted 
liberality  and  beneficence: 

The  work  will  be  comprised  in  300  large  duodecimo  pages. 
It  will  be  handsomely  printed  on  a  clear  paper  with  an  elegant 
type,  and  delivered  to  subscribers  in  neat  sheep  binding  at  two 
dollars.    A  list  of  the  patrons  of  this  work  will  be  annexed  to  it. 

In  the  review  with  which  we  were  favoured  of  Latour's  His- 
torical Memoir,  translated  from  the  manuscript  copy  in  French,  by 
H.  P.  Nugent,  esq.  of  New-Orleans,  our  learned  correspondent 
omitted  to  say  any  thing  concerning  the  merit  of  the  translator. 
We  think  it  right,  however,  to  declare  that  if  the  original  of  that 
animated  and  elegant  work  does  credit  to  the  author  as  a  soldier,  a 
citizen,  and  a  writer,  the  translation  does  complete  justice  to  the 
original. 

The  ingenious  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  published  in  a 
neighbouring  state,  compliments  his  poetical  correspondents  by 
giving  to  the  department  of  his  journal  appropriated  to  their  pro- 
ductions the  name  of  Limbo;  a  name  by  which  Milton  designates 
the  paradise  of  fools. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  John  H.  Eaton,  a  gentleman  said  to  possess 
competent  learning,  talents,  industry,  and  means  of  information, 
has  undertaken  to  complete  the  life  of  general  Jackson,  and  the 
history  of  the  war  in  the  south;  the  work  which  was  commenced 
and  left  unfinished  by  the  late  major  John  Head. 

Gerund*grinding  can  now  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  mere 
figure  of  speech:  a  person  lately  advertised  in  this  city  to  teach 
grammar  by  means  of  a  machine. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  old  world  in  scientific  contrivances  seems 
to  keep  pace  with  ours.  It  is  stated  in  a  late  London  paper,  that 
a  Polish  Jew,  named  Abraham  Stern,  has  invented  an  arithmetical 
machine,  which  solves  all  problems  in  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
in  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  quicker  than  can  be  done  upon 
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paper.  When  the  machine  is  set,  it  performs  the  operation  and 
gives  notice  when  it  is  done  by  ringing  a  beU! 

It  is  in  contemplation,  we  are  informed,  to  establish  an  office, 
in  this  city  for  correcting  the  press*  The  very  erroneous  manner 
in  which  several  works  are  printed  in  the  United  States  is  indeed 
shameful,  and  demands  loudly  some  correction  or  other.  It  would 
ajmost  seem  as  if  many  of  our  books  were  printed,  as  watches  are 
made  up  in  Birmingham,  for  sale,  bu^  not  for  use. 
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The  first  number  of  a  new  and  valuable  periodical  work,  ema- 
nating from  the  Royal  London  Institution,  arid  entitled  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  has  been  lately  published. 
"  It  is  proposec},"  say  the  editors,  "  that  the  present  journal  shajl 
appear  only  four  times  a  year;  and  in  this  period  of  activity  in  sci- 
ence and  literature,  it  may  be  presumed  tjhat  a  sufficiency  of  useful 
information  respecting  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life  may  be 
collected,  to  give  interest  and  importance  to  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion. The  circumstances  of  the  times  likewise  are  favourable* 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Europe  is  recovering  its  ancient  so- 
cial relations;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  those  energies  of  the  hu- 
man mind  which,  have  so  long  been  employed  in  the  operations  of 
war,  will  be  turned  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  that  enterprise  and 
emulation  will  principally  be.  directed  to  objects  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  society 

From  lute  British  publications. 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature;  or  the  Influence  of  Scenery  on  the 
lyUnd  and  Heart.  2  vols. — Theseclegant  volumes  exhibit  an  uncom- 
mon variety  of  reading  turned  to  the  most  profitable  account  in, the 
formation  of  a  correct  judgment  and  the  improvement  of  a  fine 
taste.  The  author  is  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  landscape 
scenery,  whether  soft  or  romantic,  and  his  numerous  sketches  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  drawn 
with  uncommon  neatness  and  felicity  of  expression.  But  the  pe- 
culiar excellence  and  indeed  originality  of  the  work  consists  in  the. 
striking  analogy  which  it  presents  between  the  sublimities  of  the 
external  creation  and  the  intellectual  dignity  of  man,  Every  object 
on  the  globe,  grand  or  minute,  the  mountain  and  the  rock,  the 
forest  and  the  flower,  become  instrumental  to  the  improvement  of 
moral  feejing  and  the  q*paj>sjoB  of  the  understanding.  Whore  so 
much  excellence  abounds  k  would  be.  unreasonable  to  find  fault 
wfth  'any  trifling  defects;  but  a#.  we,  hope  to  see  many  successive 
editions  of  this  valuable  and  meat  instructive;  perbrtnapce*  we 
think  its  utility,  w^ould  be  increased  by  cemppessioju  This  might 
be  done  satisfactorily  by  condensing  several  of  the  characters, 
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particularly  oitbt  painters,  and  by  cutting  off  numerous  quotation*, 
some  of  which  are  tedious,  others  irrelevant,  and  not  a  few  to* 
common  for  such  a  book,  and  the  class  of  readers  with  whom  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  favourite. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna.  By  M.  de  Pradt  Translated 
from  the  French. — The  author  of  this  work  has  had  abundant  op* 
portunitaes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  modern  Eu- 
rope by  virtue  of  his  connection  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he  repre- 
sented in  a  diplomatic  capacity  at  Warsaw,  fcut  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  M.  de  Pradt  is  an  acute  observer  of  men,  and  suf- 
ficiently read  m  the  history  of  most  courts,  to  render  his  opinions 
and  remarks  in  some  degree  worthy  of  notice,  there  is  at  the  same> 
time,  throughout  all  his  works,  such  an  insufferable  spirit  of  vanity 
in  speaking  of  himself  as  to  disgust  every  reader  of  sensibility. 
This  man  who  was  an  abbe  and  an  archbishop  of  the  constitutional 
order,  became  a  very  ready  tool  of  the  imperial  government;  but 
when  that  was  overthrown  by  the  allies,  his  most  reverend  excel- 
lency took  the  merit  of  that  event  to  himself,  for  it  seems  by  his 
account  tho  emperor  said  after  his  fall, "  One  man  less  and  I  should 
have  been  master  of  the  world!"  Now,  who  could  this  one  man 
be?  the  reader  will  naturally  ask,  anticipating  most  probably  that 
it  could  be  no  other  than  the  duke  of  Wellington.  No  such  thing, 
my  honest  friend,  for  this  important  person  was  no  other  than  M. 
de  Pradt,  who  says,  "  Cet  hommc  e'est  moi"  "  That  man  is  my- 
self;" which  he  proves  by  telling  us  he  mismanaged  his  embassy 
in  Poland,  and  thereby  contributed  to  Napoleon's  failure  in  Rus- 
sia, Such  is  the  enlightened  and  liberal  statesman  who  has  in  this 
volume  presumed  to  give  his  decisive  opinion  on  the  present  and 
future  state  of  every  country  in  Europe. 

Of  a  recent  discovery  of  some  important  remains  of  the  works 
of  the  Roman  classics,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  the  pub- 
lic have  been  informed  in  former  numbers  of  this  magazine.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  been  there  just  printed  at  the  royal 
press.  They  consist  of  .three  orations  of  Cicero,  with  a  commen- 
tary or  them,  and  of  four  other  orations;  of  eight  orations  of  Sum- 
machus,  and  of  almost  the  entire  works  of  Fronto. 

The  interesting  Grecian  sculptures,  discovered  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  Phygatia,  by  Mr.  Cockerel  1  and  other  artists,  and 
which,  as  we  have  already  announced,  have  been  bought  by  the 
British  government,  have  arrived  in  London,  and  are  deposited  hi 
the  British  museum.  They  contain  an  hundred  figures  in  alto- 
retievoi  above  two  feet  high,  forming  two  complete  subjects  of 
combats,  viz*  between  the  Centaur*  and  Laflitht,  and  between  the 
AmQxvna  and  HcUentan*.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  only  ex- 
amples extant  of  entire  subjects  of  the  admirable  school  of  Phi- 
ins..  The  energy  and  force  displayed  in  the  action  of  the  figures 
is  woMfenful,  and  the  variety  and  unity  in  the  composition  show 
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how  far  the  arts  must  have  been  carried  in  the  refined  age  of 
Pericles. 

Mr.  Ricardo  has  published  an  able  pamphlet,  on  the  means  of 
providing  an  economical  and  secure  currency.  His  proposal  is, 
that,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  paper  above  the  value  of  bullion,  the 
bank  should  be  obliged  to  deliver  uncoined  gold  at  the  mint 
standard  and  price,  in  exchange  for  their  notes,  instead  of  the  de- 
livery of  guineas;  and  that  they  should  be  also  obliged  to  give  their 
paper  in  exchange  for  standard  gold  at  the  price  of  31.  17s.  per 
ounce.  The  quantity  demanded  or  sold  not  to  be  less  than  twenty 
ounces.  Mr.  Ricardo  shows  the  effect  this  would  have  in  keeping 
the  value  of  notes  and  of  bullion  equal. 

A  work,  in  the  true  Swiftian  style,  has  lately  challenged  ex* 
tensive  curiosity,  under  the  title  of  Gulzara,  Princess  of  Persia; 
but  which,  in  truth,  relates  to  personages  much  nearer  home. 
We  understand  the  author  is  a  respectable  gentleman,  well  known 
in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis. 

The  coal-gas  company  have  lately  increased  the  gaseous 
product,  yielded  by  coal,  by  distilling  a  second  time  the  tar  which 
is  obtained  during  the  first  distillation. 

Dr.  Tatham,  rector  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  has  published 
a  very  sensible  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  currency  of  the  country 
generally,  which  merits  general  perusal.  He  proposes  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  superior  government  bank. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  Campbell's  Lives  of  tb* 
Admirals,  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Redhead  Yorke,  the 
publication  of  which  from  a  variety  of  unforeseen  circumstances 
has  been  delayed  so  long,  are  now  at  the  press  and  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness,  and  it  is  fully  expected  that  both  the  volumes, 
which  will  complete  this  interesting  national  work,  will  be  ready 
for  publication  early  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  lives  of  Dr.  Pocock,  bishop  Pearce,  bishop  Newton,  an4 
Mr.  Skeiton,  taken  from  the  editions  of  their  works,  are  printing 
in  two  octavo  volumes. 

Museum  Criticum;  or,  Cambridge  Classical  Researches,  No. 
VI.  will  contain,  among  other  matter,  the  following  articles:  Let- 
ters and  Papers  relating  to  the  Egyptian  Inscription  of  Rosetta.— 
Account  of  the  dramatic  representations  jof  the  Greeks. — J.  J.  Sca- 
ligeri  Epistolae  quaedam  Sclectse — Stesichori  Fragments.— Re- 
marks on  the  versification  of  Homer.— On  the  population  of 
Athens: — Review  of  Dr.  Malthy's  Thesaurus  Graecae  Poeseos^— 
Review  of  Willct's  edition  of  Galeni  Adhortatio  ad  Artes,  &c. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  Treatise  on 
Landscape,  comprising  a  series  of  interesting  studies  on  fifty 
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plates,  from  original  drawings,  or  selected  from  the  best  masters, 
in  regular  process  from  the  first  outlines  to  the  finished  subject. 
To  be  completed  in  four  numbers,  royal  8vo.  price  3s.  each. 

AI90,  a  Treatise  on  Architecture,  including  its  history,  pro- 
gress, peculiar  styles  of  different  nations,  the  orders,  their  charac- 
teristics, with  a  great  variety  of  interesting  information  relating  to 
this  art;  illustrated  by  a  series  of  fifty  plates,  including  plans,  ele- 
vations, sections,  views,  8cc.  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings, 
ancient  and  modern.  To  be  completed  in  four  numbers,  royal 
8vo.  price  3s.  each. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  8cc.  by  Stu- 
art and  Revett,  imperial  folio,  containing  88  plates  of  the  architec- 
tural antiquities  at  Pola;  the  sculpture  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Minerva,  at  Athens,  by  Phidias,  &c.  besides  15  vignettes;  edited 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods,  is  now  completed  at  the  press,  and  will  be 
delivered  to  the  subscribers  in  the  course  of  this  month. 

An  elegant  work  in  large  4to.  with  many  coloured  plates,  by 
Mr.  Repton,  under  the  title  of  Fragments  on  Landscape-Garden- 
ing and  Architecture,  as  connected  with  rural  scenery,  is  nearly 
completed. 

Mr.  Laing,  architect,  has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by 
subscription,  in  imperial  folio,  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of 
Buildings,  public  and  private,  including  plans  and  details  of  the 
new  custom-house,  at  London.  The  engraving  of  the  plate  is  in 
great  forwardness. 

At  press,  a  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  by  the  late 
John  Robison,  LL.  D.  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  secretary  to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  With 
notes  and  illustrations,  comprising  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
the  physical  sciences.  By  David  Brewster,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E. 
In  four  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  plates. 

Mr.  William  Jones,  late  acting  surgeon  at  Scrampore,  will 
soon  publish  a  Collection  of  Facts  and  Opinions  relative  to  Wi- 
dows burning  themselves  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  Husbands, 
and  to  other  destructive  customs  prevalent  in  British  India. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  Works  of  Ben  Jon  son,  com- 
plete; carefully  collated  with  the  earliest  editions,  and  corrected; 
illustrated  with  notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  To  which  is  pre** 
fixed  an  original  Life  of  the  Author.  By  William  Gifford,  esq. 
Handsomely  printed  by  Bulmer,  in  8vo. 

The  Antiquary,  a  novel,  by  the  author  of  Waverley  and  Guy 
Mannering,  will  appear  in  April. 

The  number  of  works  on  various  subjects  that  has  appeared 
m  France  during  the  year  1815,  is  674.  Our  readers  may  recol- 
lect, that  formerly  it  approached)  or  even  exceeded  1000. 
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The  Gazette  de  l'Ue  Maurice,  of  the  28th  October,  last  con* 
tains  the  following  advertisement  of  a  work  on  Madagascar,  to  be 
sold  in  the  French  MS.  or  printed  by  subscription: — The  Great 
Dictionary  of  Madagascar;  Part  I,  containing  the  Madacasse  before 
the  French;  and  Part  II,  the  French  before  the  Madacasse."  u  A 
work,"  continues  the  advertisement,  "  containing  a  collection  of 
all  publications  on  that  extensive  island,  from  Flaccourt  down  to 
the  present  time,  respecting  the  ancient  and  modern  manners  of  the 
-inhabitants;  its  trade,  navigation,  natural  history,  hitherto  investi- 
gated} the  most  approved  political  systems  for  its  colonization; 
mindly  projects  for  forming  settlements  upon  it,  &c.  fcc;  the  lan- 
guages of  the  several  nations  now  resident  on  the  island;  the  analy- 
sis of  every  separate  word  traced  back  to  its  primitive  origin,  in 
order  to  enable  the  learned  reader  to  ascertain  from  what  part  of 
the  world  each  tribe  of  its  present  inhabitants  formerly  emigrated. 
A  grammar  of  the  two  idioms  spoken  in  the  north  and  south,  pre- 
ceded by  an  introductory  preface,  in  which  is  exhibited  an  analysis 
of  the  language,  a  development  of  its  genius,  and  the  formation 
of  the  words  used  in  it.  By  Barthelemi  Huet  de  Froberville,  ex- 
captain  of  infantry.  The  extensive  plan  of  this  work  supersedes 
all  future  reference  to  the  former  voluminous  publications  on  the 
subject,  as  it  comprises  them  all  either  in  abstract,  or,  if  the  ob- 
ject is  important,  in  the  words  of  the  authors;  contradictory  testi- 
monies of  authors  are  contrasted;  coincidence  of  relation  reduced 
to  uniformity  of  system;  and  on  contradictory  opinions  that  can 
lead  to  no  conclusion,  doubts  are  stated. 

^POLAND. 

Within  about  five  years,  from  1807  to  1812,  a  considerable 
number  of  works  have  been  published  in  this  country  on  subjects 
intended  to  promote  a  taste  for  letters  and  instruction.  Among 
others,  several  translations  from  the  best  foreign  works  on  natural 
history,  botany,  agriculture,  mathematics,  mechanics,  geometry, 
the  fine  arts,  and  rural  economy.  We  cannot  pretend  to  describe 
to  what  extent  these  works  may  be  circulated  among  the  popula- 
tion; but,  from  the  spirit  which  has  offered  them  to  the  country, 
it  may  be  hoped  that.  Poland  will  resume  her  place  among  the 
learned  and  liberal  nations  of  Europe. 

M.  Malte  Brun,  known  as  the  able  author  of  a  system  of  ge- 
ography, and  of  a  valuable  collection  of  travels,  announces  at  Paris 
a  new  periodical  work  under  the  title  of  Minerva,  or  Varieties  in 
History,  Geography,  Literature,  and  Philosophy.  His  prospectus 
rives  the  idea  of  a  most  comprehensive  plan,  and  he  proposes  to 
draw  his  materials  from  all  modern  languages,  particularly  from 
the  English. 

M.  CAREY  lias  in  press,  Travels  of  All  Bey,  in  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Cyprus* 
Egypt*  Arabia,  Syrin,  and  Turkey,  between  the  years  1803  and  1807.  WriUe* 
by  himself,  and  it  unstated  into  English. 
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NOTICE  OF  WALTER  SCOTT. 

• 

Accompanying  the  present  number  of  the  Analectic  Maga- 
zine, we  exhibit  to  our  readers  the  likeness  of  the  popular  person- 
age  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Scott  is 
said  to  be  a  robust,  broad-shouldered, — rather  a  bony,  than  a  fleshy 
man.  His  hair  and  complexion  are  light;  his  face  is  round  and 
foil;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  luminous  parti-coloured 
eye,  his  countenance  exhibits,  upon  the  whole,  an  expression  of 
stupidity,  rather  than  of  genius.  In  all  these  particulars  (so  far  as 
they  can  be  traced  with  the  pencil)  our  portrait  is  feithful^— much 
more  faithful,  we  are  assured,  than  that  which  has  been  prefixed 
to  tome  of  his  works  republished  in  this  country.  We  may  take 
this  occasion  to  remark,  however,  that  all  well-executed  likenesses 
are  apt  to  give  too  flattering  a  representation  of  the  human  face. 
The  steady,  unalterable  look  of  the  painting  leads  us  to  expect  a 
character  of  penetration  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  original;  and 
the  most  light  and  frivolous  persons  are  in  this  way  not  unfre- 
quently  represented  with  a  dignity  which  is  the  invariable  occa- 
sion of  disappointment  and  surprise. 

We  have  said  more  of  the  portrait  than,  we  fear,  we  can  say 
•f  the  original.  Few  lives,  which  are  so  illustrious,  have  been  so 
much  neglected  as  that  of  Walter  Scott.   As  he  it  almost  cta- 

vol.  viir.  1* 
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stantly  before  us  in  some  interesting  character  or  other,  we  hate 
neither  time  nor  disposition  to  investigate  his  history:  the  British 
periodical  magazines, — seldom  deficient  in  their  biographical  du- 
tiesf^are  lamentably  barren  ^>n  this  most  popular  topic;  and  there 
is  not  a  publication  within  our  knowledge  which  contains  any  thing 
like  a  satisfactory  biography  of  Mr.  Scott  What  little  w  know 
*f  him  shall  be  most  freely  communicated,— with  this  preliminary 
remark,  however,  that  the  life  of  a  prolific  author  can  be  little 
more  than  a  history  of  his  several  publications. 

Walter  Scott  was  born  of  obscure  parents  (1769)  in  Lothian, 
in  Scotland.  A  lameness  in  his  leg  exempted  him  from  the  com- 
mon laborious  lot  of  his  brothers;  and,  as  he  had  nothing  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  occupation,  he  resorted  the  company,  and  became 
the  darling  of  old  men  and  shepherds;  who  dandled  him  on  their 
knees,  and  told  him  legendary  stories  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 
A  taste  for  such  tales,  thus  early  acquired,  led  him,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,,  to  consult  the  manuscripts  of  the  border  antiquary: 
he  searched  with  indefatigable  eagerness  for  every  ballad  and 
stanza  of  the  ancient  bards:*  his  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
kind  of  poetry  inspired  him  with  confidence  to  attempt  some  imi- 
tations; and  in  1 802  he  published  a  volume,  to  which  he  gave  the 
curious  title  of  Scottish  MinstrcUyr— consisting  of  old  ballads  re- 
touched and  amended,  together  with  some  original  compositions, 
by  himself  and  a  Mr.  Leyden.  The  local  narrative,  the  rude  me- 
tre, and  the  uncouth  diction  of  these  pieces  are  not  sufficiently 
counterbalanced  by  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  the  thoughts  to 
make  them  the  subjects  of  very  general  perusal;  and  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  border  has  ceased  perhaps  to  be  much  sought  after, 
except  by  those  who  are  willing  to  purchase  their  pleasure  at  the 
expense  of  consulting  a  glossary.  The  interruption  occasioned  by 
this  tedious  process  always  impairs,  and  not  unfrequently  destroys 
the  effect  of  the  best  poetry: — a  kind  of  composition,  we  should 
remember,  which  ought  to  bear  along  the  mind  in  a  stream  of 
uninterrupted  thought.  No  man  ever  relished  Virgil  while  he 
was  learning  the  Latin  tongue;  and  no  man  can  hope  to  receive 

•  He  it  now  publishing,  in  sixteen  parts,  a  votaminoas  and  elaborate  work 
upon  (he  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland. 
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much  pleasure  from  Scottish  poetry,  while  he  is  obliged  to  divide 
fcis  attention  between  the  ballad  and  the  dictionary. 

Yet  this  collection  of  minstrelsy  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
popularity.  Among  Mr.  Scott's  own  countrymen,  who  understood 
the  language,  and  felt  an  interest  in  the  stories,  it  unquestionably 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive  circulation:  and  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
America,  the  strength  and  pathos  of  the  conceptions  forced  their 
way  into  perusal  through  every  obstacle  of  measure  and  diction.— 
We  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the 
several  ballads  which  compose  the  volume.  If  any  single  pieces 
are  supereminent  to  the  rest,  perhaps  the  Lament  of  the  Queen's 
Marie  and  Helen  of  Kirconnell  Lee*  may  claim  that  distinction. 
—The  contributions  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Leyden, 
possess  much  poetical  excellence:  but  the  language  continually 
betrays  the  recency  of  their  origin;  and  we  believe  it  is  utterly 
impracticable  to  exclude  from  imitations  of  ancient  poetry  the  un- 
equivocal characteristics  of  modern  phraseology. 

With  all  these  difficulties  in  the  way,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Scottish  Minstrelsy  would  be  universally  admired. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Scott  had  devoted  a  part  of  more  than  thirty  years  to 
the  history  of  the  border  clans,  an  attachment  to  the  subject  was 
radicated  too  deeply  in  his  mind  to  be  shaken  by  the  partial  ill- 
success  of  a  first  essay;  and  in  1805  he  attempted  a  still  more 
arduous  flight,  in  the  production  of  an  original  epic  romance.  In 
tiie  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  it  was  Mr.  Scott's  professed  object 
to  combine  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the  ancient  ballad  with 
the  polish  and  refinement  of  modern  poetry;  and  accordingly  the 
poem  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  bard,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  survived  the  Revolution,  and  to  have  realized  the  expert* 
«oce  of  the  Pyltan  sage: — 

Two  ages  o'er  hit  native  land  had  reigned,  , 
And  now  die  example  of  the  third  remained. 

The  success  of  this  poem  was  beyond  anticipation.  It  was  ex- 
tolled by  the  critics,  reprinted  by  the  booksellers,  and  read  by  every 

*  This  ballad  was  often  published  before  its  appearanee  in  the  Minstrelsy; 
and  we  hare  lately  seen  it  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  British  peru4ie.iV 
works,  as  an  original  production  of  a  Mr.  John  Myne* 
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bodjr.  From  the  reputation  of  a  humble  compiler,  Mr.  Scott  rose 
suddenly  to  the  eminence  of  an  original  poet,— not  in  the  too  com- 
mon acceptation  of  that  word,  as  being  able  to  complete  a  vo- 
lume of  what  is  poetry  to  the  eye  merely, — but  as  possessing  that 
nameless  quality  which  can  extract  the  essence  of  things  from  its 
concomitants,  and  make  the  representation  stronger  than  the 
reality.* 

The  praise  bestowed  upon  the  Lay  was  not  certainly  on  ac- 
count of  its  story, — whkb,  for  an  epic  poem,  is  deficient  in  some 
of  the  most  important  requisites  of  excellence.  The  progress  of 
the  narrative  is  too  much  obstructed  by  the  events  of  the  three 
first  cantos;  and  when  it  has  once  got  a  going,  it  runs  on  more 
than  one  whole  canto  beyond  the  legitimate  catastrophe.  Yet  the 
visit  of  Delorane  to  the  *  holy  pile  of  Melrose9  gives  occasion  to 
so  many  splendid  specimens  of  poetic  excellence,  that  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  sacrificed  to  the  propriety  of  the  narrative.  We 
believe  the  same  indulgence  cannot  extend  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  whole  of  the  sixth  canto.  When  the  hero  is  killed, 
or  is  betrothed,  the  story  should  be  at  an  end;  and  the  poet  always 
transgresses  the  canons  of  criticism,  if  he  conducts  his  readers 
through  the  joyous  carousals  of  a  marriage,  or  the  lugubrious  ce- 
remonies of  a  funeral. 

Yet  Mr.  Scott  steps  in  between  our  pen  and  his  poem  with  a 
palliation  which  ought  not  to  be  altogether  disregarded.  He  tell* 
us  that  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  produce  a  continuous)  regu- 
lar story,  as  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  manners  of  his  acfacs,— 
to  portray  the  pastoral,  yet  warlike  habits  of  the  Scottish  borders; 
whose  proud  and  chivalric  notions  were  constantly  prompting  the** 
to  reciprocal  depredation,  and  who  thought  they  had  made  a  sin- 
gular escape  if  their  dwellings  were  not  burned  to  the  ground  at 
least  once  a  year.f  Whether  he  might  not  have  interwoven  all 
his  materials  on  these  subjects  into  one  regular  and  complete  nar- 

•  Johnson  in  the  tires  of  Walter  and  Pope, 
f  See  the  lamentation  of  Tintinn  ia  canto  nr.— 

They  erased  the  Liddle  at  eurfew  hoar, 
"  And  horned  my  tittle  lonely  tower; 

The  fiend  receive  their  tools  therefor! 

h  had  net  been  burned  thuycar  #r  nwre. 
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rative,  he  alone  perhaps  is  the  proper  person  to  judge:  for  our* 
selves,  we  see  very  little  difference  between  his  own  case  and  that 
of  every  other  epic  writer;  and  nothing  but  the  assurance  of  losing 
some  of  his  best  poetry  would  reconcile  us  to  a  repetition  of  his 
irregularities. 

Mr.  Scott  has  also  bespoken  our  indulgence  for  the  machinery 
of  the  poem;  but  we  think  he  had  better  spared  himself  the  trou- 
ble of  an  excuse.  Supernatural  agency  is  never  required,  and  will 
never  be  tolerated,  except  when  the  action  cannot  be  performed 
by  human  hands.  The  estray  of  the  boy  in  the  forest,  the  interview 
of  Lord  Henry  with  Lady  Margaret,  and  the  theft  of  sir  William's 
armour, — might  all  have  been  effectuated  without  the  help  of  the 
goblin-page,  or  the  consultation  of  Michael  Scott's  cybeline  book. 
The  page  is  a  malicious  intruder  into  good  company;  and  the  most 
he  does  is  to  exclaim,  <  lost!  lost!  lost!'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
poem,  and '  found!  found!  found!'  at  the  end. 

There  are  a  few  other  personages  in  this  poem  who  are  ob- 
jectionable for  their  names  more  than  for  their  characters.  Mr. 
Scott  has  never  delighted  in  those  smooth  <  names  which'  (says 
Dryden)  « seem  made  for  poetry,— 


On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  conquering  a  stub- 
born, unpoetical  name,  and  in  making  it  tie  easy  in  his  lines.  For 
Us  success  in  most  instances  be  is  at  least  entitled  to  indulgence; 
but  it  is  not  all  the  drilling  in  the  world  that  can  subdue  to  smooth- 
ness such  names  as  Arthur-Fire- tbe-bracs,  and  Archibald-Bell- 
the-cat.— If  some  native  American  should  write  a  poem  on  the 
wars  of  our  own  borderers,  and  should  encumber  Us  lines  with  the 
Indian  names  of  Split-log,  Walk-in-the-water,  and  a  dozen  nfore 
which  we  could  mention,-- how  speedily  would  the  European  cri- 
tics be  impaling  him  upon  the  point  of  their  pens! 

The  Lay  is  sung  in  the  dissolute  numbers  of  the  old  ballad 
metre,— though  Mr.  Scott  has  introduced  and  concluded  each 
canto  wkh  a  more  regular  and  measured  verse.  These  exquisite, 
though  scanty  effusions  were  the  earnest  of  still  more  copious  and 
excellent  productions.  It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  progress  of  Mr- 
Scott  from  incipient  imitation  to  final  originality.   He  first  appears 


«  At  Hector,  Alexander,  Helen,  FbylKt, 
myites,  Agamemnon,  and  AehUlea." 
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as  a  humble  editor  and  imitator  of  old  ballads:  he  next  comes  fbrtfc 
a  little  bolder,  in  a  work  of  his  own  conception*-— written,  however,, 
in  the  old  Scottish  measure,  with  here  and  there  a  modest  depar- 
ture of  originality;  but  it  was  not  till  his  third  exhibition,  that  he 
ventured  boldly  to  quit  the  beaten  track  of  the  ballad,  and  to  strike 
out  a  path  of  composition  which  was  entirely  and  peculiarly  his. 
own.    Marmion  appeared  in  1808. 

There  are  some  faults  common  to  the  Lay  and  Marmion- 
So  long  had  Mr.  Scott  been  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  Scot- 
tish antiquities,  that  he  attached  extraordinary  importance  to  every, 
trivial  circumstance  which  might  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
borderers;  and  accordingly  his  narrative  is  too  often  made  tedi- 
ous by  heavy  and  cumbrous  descriptions  of  objects  and  events 
which  can  be  interesting  only  to  a  national  antiquary  like  himself. 
If  he  stumble  upon  an  incident  which  suggests  ideas  about  an 
old  knight,  or  an  old  castle,  or  an  old  any  thing,  he  never  foils  to 
pursue  the  devious  association  till  he  bewilders  his  readers  and 
himself:  again,  while  we  are  going  on  in  our  journey,  with  an 
unsuspicious  resignation  to  the  conduct  of  the  poet* — the  ground 
suddenly  gives  way  beneath  our  feet,  and  we  are  obliged  to  grope 
through  whole  stanzas,  in  some  episodical  parenthesis.  Nothing 
is  more  fetiguing  than  this  mode  of  conducting  a  story;  and  were 
not  Mr.  Scott's  barren  details  occasionally  relieved  by  the  most 
striking  contrasts  of  exuberant  poetic  excellence,  we  almost  be- 
lieve we  should  throw  aside  his  book  before  we  had  penetrated  to 
the  third  canto.   Divested  of  all  extraneous  description,  the  story 
of  Marmion  might  have  been  told  in  twenty  or  thirty  stanzas;  and 
although  we  have  perused  the  poem  so  often  as  to  learn  some  of 
the  best  passages  by  heart,  we  are  yet  at  a  loss  to  know  how  Mr. 
Scott  has  contrived  to  protract  it  through  six  cantos,  of  more  than 
three  hundred  lines  each.   It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  general 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  Marmion:  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
.poem  which  exhibited  such  a  marked  inequality  of  composition: 
we  could  select  parts  which  would  disgrace  any  poet;  yet  we 
would  fearlessly  compare  the  last  canto  with  the  descriptions  of 
any  writer  who  ever  undertook  to  paint  the  scenery  of  battle. 

It  would  be  Unpardonable  to  dismiss  Marmion  without  re- 
marking the  artifice  and  improbability  of  almost  all  the  incidents, 
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S3  if  ell  as  the  tameness,  or  atrocity,  of  almost  all  the  characters  of 
the  poem.  A  romantic  writer  is  always  permitted  to  bring  about 
some  very  important  event  by  some  very  extraordinary  good  lucks 
the  infrequency  of  such  occasions  takes  away  the  improbability 
of  the  device;  and  we  often  overlook  the  insignificance  of  the 
means,  to  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the  end.  But  when  the 
whole  contexture  of  a  narrative, — the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  partsy— can  only  be  held  together  by  a  succession 
of  the  merest  chances  in  the  world,  wa  begin  to  lose  all  faith  in  the 
story,  and  all  patience  with  the  teller.  There  is  scarcely  an  inci- 
dent, from  the  introductory  line  to  "  the  last  words  of  Marmion," 
which  does  not  take  place  either  by  accidental  necessity,— or  by  no 
aecessity  at  aH. 

We  believe  no  body  has  ever  been  extravagantly  pleased  with 
(he  characters  of  this  poem.  We  never  could  reconcile  ourselves 
with  Marmion:  and  although  Mr.  Scott  has  taken  every  pains  to 
make  him  repent  his  abuse  of  Clarence,  and  his  conspiracy  against 
De  Wilton;  yet  he  still  trqmbles  before  us  as  a  seducer  and  a 
fergen  nor  can  all  his  bravery  at  Flodden  prevent  us  from  believ- 
mg  that  he  rushed  into  battle  more  to  escape  the  war  of  his  own 
breast,  than  to  fight  for  the  interests  of  his  king.  Clarence  is  no 
better.  With  all  the  privileges  of  the  sex  on  her  side,  we  cannot 
help  despising  the  wretch  who  could  conspire  the  death  of  one  in- 
nocent person  by  forgery,  and  of  another  by  poison.  Such  mean- 
ness can  neither  be  excused  by  the  vehemence,  nor  redeemed  by 
the  fidelity  of  affection;  and  although  Mr.  Scott  has  made  our 
hairs  stand  erect  with  a  description  of  her  dismal  apartment, — yet 
we  hear  her  shrieks  with  not  much  emotion  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  remember  that  sho  half  merits  her  treatment — As  to 
Clara  de  Clare,  she  has  so  very  little  to  do  in  the  events  of  the 
poem,  that  perhaps  her  character  is  hardly  worth  noticing.  Harry 
Blount  and  Fitz  Eustace  are  much  more  important  personages  in 
every  part  of  the  story:  and  we  have  often  sought  relief  from  the 
guilty  company  of  Marmion  in  the  innocent;  vivacious,  and  good- 
natured  society  of  these  humble  retainers. 

We  have  reserved  De  Wilton  for  a  separate  consideration^*— 
because,  as  our  remarks  upon  him  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  real  heroes  of  Mr.  Scott's  poems,  wc  wished  to  spare  our  rea-  - 
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ders  the  fatigue,  and  ourselves  the  trouble  of  continual  repetition 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  Immemorial  usage  has 
made  it  the  common  law  of  criticism,  that  the  hero  of  every  ficti- 
tious story  should  bey— not  only  the  chief  actor  through  all  the 
preliminary  incidents, — but  the  person  whose  fortune  is  mainly 
effected  by  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  According  to  this 
definition,  Mr.  Scott  has  not  a  single  hero  in  all  his  numerous  pro- 
geny of  epics.  Marmion  is  certainly  the  most  important  person 
in  almost  all  the  events  of  the  poem  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering; yet  the  humble  palmer  is,  in  the  end,  the  only  character 
who  can  justly  be  said  to  be  its  hero;  and  the  name  of  Db  Wilton 
is  most  unpoetically  superceded  in  the  title  by  that  of  Marmion. 
Whether  this  dtvhion  of  labour  enables  Mr.  Scott  to  manufacture 
poetry  with  so  much  more  facility  than  his  epic  predecessors,  we 
dare  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  detennining; — but  that  it 
destroys  just  half  of  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  suffer- 
ing every  hero  to  achieve  his  own  fortune,  is  a  fact  which  every 
reader  is  competent  to  verify.  r 

When  we  approach  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  we  perceive  the 
same  fault  which  forms  the  capital  deformity  of  Marmion.  The 
person  who  is  the  hero  at  the  catastrophe  has  scarcely  any  part  at 
all  in  the  preliminary  action:  Fitz-James  and  Roderick  do  their 
very  best, — nay,  shed  their  own  blood,— to  work  out  the  good  for- 
turne  of  <  the  Graeme;9  and  at  last,  even  the  old  Douglas  is  obliged 
to  hazard  his  outlawed  life  in  order  to  effectuate  a  match  between 
two  subordinate  characters  of  the  poem, — to  fling  the  golden  chain 
around  the  neck  of  Malcolm,  and  lay  the  clasp  on  the  hand  of 
Ellen.  This  criticism  is  not  avoided  by  saying  that  the  title,  as  well 
as  the  event  of  the  poem,  evinces  a  design  to  describe  the  fortunes 
6f  a  heroine;  for  we  should  still  be  justified  in  answering  that  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  is  not,  in  point  of  importance,  higher  than  the 
fourth  character  of  the  story. 

With  little  variation,  the  same  remarks  must  be  extended  to 
Rokeby.  Bertram  is  not  the  ultimate  hero, — though  he  does  all 
the  most  important  business  of  the  poem.  Wilfrid  appears  in  the 
early  part  of  the  story;  but  we  soon  begin  to  discover  that  he  is  no 
hero.  Redmond  chases  Bertram  through  the  bushes,  and  through 
the  third  canto  with  eager  heroism  enough,  we  admit;  but  he- 
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*ould  do  nothing  without  the  intermediation  of  his  most  deadJf 
foe;  and  he  would  have  lost  his  own  heady  as  well  as  the  hand  of 
Matilda,  if  Risingham  had  not  appeared  just  in  season  to  alter  and 
complete  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem. 

The  last  great  poem  of  Mr.  Scott  is  certainly  misnamed  The 
X*ord  of  the  Isles.  Bruce  is  in  all  respects  the  true  hero  of  the  tale* 
and  the  loves  of  Ronald  and  Edith  form  an  unwieldy  underplot  tp 
the  great  epic  action  of  the  poem.  The  Lord  of  tike  Isles  is,  to  he, 
sure,  much  oftener  on  the  stage,  and  is  more  instrumental  in  efc 
fectuating  the  catastrophe  than  his  prototype — the  Graeme:  but 
he  shrinks  into  a  subaltern  of  Broce's  at  the  beginning  of  the  storyf 
and  must  even  employ  the  intermediation  of  the  king  to  do  all  hip 
courting,— the  business  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  appropriate 
to  himself  alone. 

So  much  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  of  a  reigning  fault  in 
all  the  productions  of  Mr.  Scott.  We  shall  now  resume  the  more 
particular  consideration  of  his  remaining  poems. — Only  two  years, 
after  the  appearance  of  Marmion — in  1810— ^Ir.  Scott  published 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake:  a  poem  which  is  more  uniform  and  polished 
in  its  diction, — more  connected  and  probable  in  its  story*— more 
busy  and  complete  with  incident, — more  enlivened  and  variegated 
with  character, — than  either  of  its  predecessors.  At  every  step 
in  his  progress  to  originality,  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have  left  behind 
him  some  of  the  offensive  peculiarities  of  the  old  ballad  poetry, — 
retaining,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  was  attractive,  enhanced  by.  the 
vigour  of  his  own  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  advantage  of  appear- 
ing without  alloy.  When  we  first  read  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  we 
•did  not  hesitate  to  extol  it  above  both  the  Lay  and  Marpuony  a 
number  of  successive  perusals  only  operated  to  confirm  our  judg- 
ment; but  lest  some  accidental  circumstance  of  humour  might 
have  produced  our  preference,  we  have  again  perused  the  poem, 
with  the  rest  of  his  works,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  this  arti- 
cle, and  we  find  our  stubborn  predilection  still  holding  its  ground, 
—even  against  the  subsequent  claims  of  Rokeby  and  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles.  In  his  own  way,  Mr.  Scott  has  decidedly  surpassed 
every  one  of  his  cotemporaries: — 

■   Nil  toajus  generator  Ipso, 
Nee  vigt*  quidqutm  simile  ant  msiHhun. 
von.  VIII.  15 
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But  he  that  soars  above  competition  seldom  fails  to  slacken  hi* 
efforts:  an  absence  of  motive  takes  away  the  vigour  of  exertion; 
and  we  think  there  is  plainly  discernable  in  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Scott,  a  regular  ascent  from  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  to  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake, — and  as  regular  a  declination  from  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  to  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.  He  has  followed  the  same 
track  which  was  so  often  trod  before  him:  applause  has  made  him 
confident;  confidence  has  made  him  careless;  and  the  same  faults, 
which  were  originally  the  effects  of  ignorance,  become  finally  the 
result  of  relaxation.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Scott  started  from  excellence, 
he  can  never  sink  to  mediocrity;  and  however  much  we  may  place 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles  below  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  it  must  still 
be  far  above  all  other  productions  which  aspire  to  the  same  species 
of  eminence. 

But  let  not  decided  preference  be  mistaken  for  indiscrimate 
admiration.  We  have  before  noticed  the  great  defect  in  the  story 
of  Mr.  Scott's  chief  work;  and  we  will  only  add  here,  that  nothing 
b]it  the  example  of  Achilles  can  at  all  excuse  the  absence  of 
Malcolm  Graeme  from  almost  the  beginning  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
poem.— A  great  many  incidents  of  the  narrative  are  linked  toge- 
ther by  improbability:  but  no  part  of  the  poem  is  so  artificially 
composed  as  the  whole  canto  of  the  combat.  We  are  disposed  to 
grant  that  the  king  of  Scotland  might  withdraw  himself  from  court 
without  causing  much  disturbance;  that  he  might  grope  his  way 
to  Ellen's  sequestered  grot  without  any  very  great  difficulty; 
and  that  a  maniac  might  accidentally  be  in  his  path,  just  in  a  lucid 
interval  of  reason,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger:  but  when  we  are 
told  that  Roderick  slept  alone,  at  the  distance  of  almost  a  day's  tra- 
vel from  his  clan,  and  that  the  <  combat'  took  place  just  at  the 
lucky  spot  where  James  had  left  his  attendants,  we  begin  to  feel 
as  if  we  were  imposed  upon,  and  are  out  of  all  humour  with  the 
writer,  who  expects  our  credulity  to  swallow  such  improbabilities. 

The  most  important  characters  of  the  poem  are  drawn  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  discrimination.  James  and  Roderick  are  the 
personages  in  contrast;  and  we  think  the  latter  is  made  the  most 
pte  resting  of  the  two.— -Mr.  Scott  has  abused  Malcolm  Graeme  in 
more  than  one  instance.  We  know  that  the  chase  is  a  symbol 
of  war;  and  we  know  also  that  Malcolm  was  never  in  a  situation  to 
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practice  in  the  field  of  battle  the  skill  which  he  had  acquired  in 
sylvan  warfare;  yet  there  are  certain  qualities  in  the  character  of 
a  hunter  which  are  little  calculated  to  exalt  that  of -a  hero:  much 
humbler  persons  than  the  Gramme  are  accustomed  to  value  them- 
selves upon  knowing  every  pass  through  the  forest  "  by  lake  or 
mountain;99  and  surely  it  sounds  like  a  schoolboy's  boast  to  say,— 

"  Right  up  Ben-Lommond  he  coutd  press,"  fee. 

We  know  of  nothing  so  busy  as  the  chase  of  Mr.  Scott*-— 
except  it  be,  what,  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis,  we  may  call  The 
Trip  of  Virgil;  and  the  thought  has  more  than  once  occured  to 
ue,  that  some  of  the  chief  incidents  in  the  latter  suggested  a  few 
corresponding  ones  in  the  former.  JEneas  starts  from  Sicily,  and 
James  from  Stirling, — the  one  with  his  companions  on  shipboard, 
— the  other  with  his  followers  on  horseback;  both  are  separated 
from  their  attendants;  are  wrecked,  and  find  themselves  in  a  soli- 
tary, Unknown  land;  both  resolve  to  wander  in  quest  of  its  inhabi- 
tants; both  are  unexpectedly  confronted  by' a  huntress;  and  both 
are  conducted  by  their  new-found  guides  to  a  place  where  they 
least  expected  to  see  the  remnants  of  ancient  grandeur,— one  ex* 
claiming* —  • 

Qois  jam  locos 

Qnfc  regio  in  tenia  nostri  non  plena  laboris! 
EnPriamus:  sunt  hie  etiam  sua  praemis  ludl! 

the  other, 

Why  is  it  at  eaeh  turn  I  trace* 
Some  memory  of  (hat  exiled  race! 
Can  I  not  view  a  highland  brand, 
Bat  it  mast  match  the  Douglass9  hand! 

The  descriptions  of  Venus  and  Ellen,  as  they  appear  respectively 
to  jEneasand  James,  have  both  been  marked  with  admiration;  and 
we  shall  here  transcribe  them  side  by  side,  chiefly  in  order  to  no- 
tice an  error  in  taste  which  is  common  to  Mr.  Scott  and  most  of 
his  poetical  cotemporaries. 

1     homeris  de  more  habilem  suspenderat  aream 
*T—  dederatque  eomam  diffbndere  Yentis; 
jNuda  genu,  nodooue  sinus  eollecta  flnentes. 
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The  maiden  pooled,  m  if  Again 
8he  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strata. 
With  head  up-raised  and  look  intent, 
^        And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art 

Now,  as  far  as  the  word  a/iart7  this  very  animated  description  is 
intelligible  to  the  most  unlettered  reader;  because  it  is  a  faithful 
copy  of  an  original  which  nature  nas  famished  to  erery  human 
being  who  has  lived  in  society:  but  when  Mr.  Scott  undertakes  to 
illustrate  the  picture  by  a 4  monument  of  Grecian  art,'  his  meaning 
Is  only  accessible  to  those  who  have  visited  the  cabinet  of  the  an- 
tiquary, or  have  seen  die  plates  of  the  engraver,  and  he  commits 
a  fault  analogous  to  that  of  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
history,  who  endeavour  to  give  their  readers  an  idea  of  the  hillocks 
feround  the  Dead  Sea  by  likening  them  to  those  «  places  hi  Eng«- 
iand  where  there  have  been  Hme*kHns:"  places  which,  to  three 
fourths  of  their  readers,  are  equally  unknown  with  those  of  which 
they  are  attempting  the  description. — There  is,  besides  this,  an- 
other very  cogent  objection  to  sucl\  kind  of  similfes.  It  is  well 
known  that  almost  ajl  the  monuments  of  Grecian  art  arc  taken 
from  the  descriptions  of  Homer;  and  even  if,  therefore,  they  were 
so  scattered  over  the  land  as  to  be  familiar  to  all  readers,  a  com- 
parison with  them  must  aspire  only  to  a  third-hand  delineation  of 
nature.— We  might  easily  protract  quotations  under  this  head  from 
almost  all  the  popular  writers  of  this  century;  but  our  limits  are 
too  circumscribed;  and  we  must  hasten  to  the  close  of  this  article 
with  a  cursory  review  of  Mr.  Scott *s  two  remaining  poems. 

His  muse  did  not  suffer  her  admirers  to  remain  long  without 
another  proof  of  her  fecundity.  Rokeby  was  published  in  1812. 
This'fe  6ne  of  those  works  tvhicfh  grow  inlerestingby  acquaintance; 
and  which,  to  be  relished  &  all,  lriust  be  read  two  or  three  times 
ik  legist.  There  anrsome  detached  passages  which  complete  their 
effect  at  the  first  reading;  biit  the  pbcm,  considered  as  a  whole, 
will  never  develop  all  its  beauties  till  reperusafo  have  rendered  it 
familiar.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  is  by  no  means  difficult  of 
explanation.  The  whole  sympathetic  effect  of  a  catastrophe  de- 
pends very  obviously  upon  the  relations  in  which  the  several  ac- 
tors stand  towards  each  other;  this  knowledge,  again,  depends 
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quite  as  obviously  upon  the  simplicity  with  which  the  incidents 
are  successively  connected  together;  and  we  need  *  scarcely  add, 
that  the  fewness  of  the  characters  contributes  greatly  to  the  sim- 
plification of  the  story.  It  is  unnecessary,  we  suppose,  to  tell  our 
readers  how  and  where  this  observation  is  intended  to  apply.  Had 
Rokeby,  like  Black  stone,  been  accompanied  by  a  table  of  relation- 
ship, a  superficial  inspection  of  its  squares,  and  octagons,  and  cir- 
cles, all  tied  together  in  very  definite  beau-knots,  would  have  spared 
us  the  trouble  of  reading  the  poem  more  than  twice  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  narrative:  we  should  then  have  literally  realised  the 
description  of  another  great  poet, — seca  regentes^/o  vestigia:  but 
by  the  omission  of  this  necessary  appendage  we  are  left  to  the  al- 
ternative of  utter  ignorance,  or  endless  reperusal;  and  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  one  in  ten  of  Mr.  Scott's  admirers  has  ever 
thoroughly  understood  the  ties  which  connect  the  characters  of 
his  fourth  great  epic. 

We  are  of  opinion,  too,  that  Mr.  Scott's  genius  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  manage  a  complicated  plot.  Nothing  can  be  more 
meagre,  and  ill  held  together,  than  the  generality  of  his  fables: 
yet  with  his  masterly  delineation  of  character,  and  his  picturesque 
description  of  scenery,  he  contrives  to  make  us  forget  the  impro- 
bability of  his  stories:  he  hurries  us  along  from  one  incident  to 
another  with  a  rapidity  which  leaves  no  space  for  reflection;  and  it 
is  not  till  we  have  laid  aside  the  book,  that  we  are  capable  of  in- 
vestigating with  a  critical  eye  the  several  parts  of  the  ground 
over  which  we  find  ourselves  unaccountably  snatched.  All  this  % 
must  be  done  very  slowly  where  he  is  to  manage  so  much  appara- 
tus as  we  find  in  the  story  of  Rokeby;  and  this  circumstance,  added 
to  a  little  negligence,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  compa- 
rative unpopularity  of  the  poem. 

The  tremendous  Bertram  is  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  very  best 
drawn  characters.  The  colossal  stature  of  his  body,  and  the  gigan- 
tic depravity  of  his  mind,  have  never  been  equalled,  except  in  the 
heroes  of  the  sublimer  poets;  and  nothing,  we  think,  can  more  plain- 
ly evince  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Scott's  descriptive  talent  than  his 
success  in  sketching  a  personage  so  very  different  from  the  ordina- 
ry class  of  his  characters.  A  very  common  fault  is  committed  in 
enlisting  our  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the  villain,  when  stretched 
upon  the  floor  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  canto;  and  perhaps 
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almost  every,  reader  is  apt  to  take  his  part  at  the  end,  where  he  is 
pinned  to  the  ground  by  the  odds  of  twenty  to  one,  just  after  he  had 
performed  the  only  laudable  action  of  his  life.  The  description  of 
his  death,  and  of  his  bursting  through  the  conflagration  at  Rokeby, 
are  among  Mr.  Scott's  most  happy  efforts. 

The  last  great  production  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice, 
was  published  in  1815,  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  Roke- 
by. Here  Mr.  Scott  has  departed  a  little  from  the  ordinary  track 
of  his  poetry;  and,  by  attempting  to  sustain  a  graver  and  more 
heroic  tone  than  seems  to  be  well-suited  to  his  genius,  has  made 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles  sink,  in  point  of  interest,  beneath  every  one 
of  his  preceding  works.  The  incidents  are  not  unnaturally  held 
together;  and,  indeed,  peculiar  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to 
assign  a  good  reason  for  every  thing  that  happens:  but  partly  by 
inattention,  partly  by  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  more 
than  all  by  the  detail  of  irrelevant  circumstances,  the  poem  is  ren- 
dered heavy  and  tedious;  and  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  toil 
through  several  stanzas  of  barren  circumlocution,  without  a  tingle 
spot  of  good  poetry  to  cheer  us  on  the  way.  We  are  much  too 
often  drawn  into  an  episode  to  view  some  old  castle,  which  is  de- 
scribed with  all  the  technical  minuteness  of  an  engineer;  and,  ex- 
cepting one  or  two  initiatory  lines  in  each  stanza,  the  whole  voyage 
in  Canto  IV.  is  very  little  more  interesting  than  Homer's  catalogue 
of  ships. 

The  two  Bruces  are  admirably  delineated:  but  the  good 
and  evil  qualities  of  Ronald,  the  nominal  hero  of  the  poem,  so 
effectually  neutralize  each  other,  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
possess '  any  character  at  all.'  He  is  by  far  too  fickle,  both  in  his 
loyalty  and  in  his  love.  He  abandons  the  cause  of  Bruce  when  it  is 
desperate,  and  resumes  it  again  as  soon  as  it  becomes  hopeful:  he 
breaks  his  faith  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn  to  gain  the  hand  of  king 
Robert's  sister,  and  reverts  to  his  Edith  when  Isabel  is  withdrawn: 
but  we  could  even  forgive  him  every  thing  else,  had  he  not  sneak- 
ed into  the  favour  of  Bruce  (in  the  fourth  canto)  by  a  mean  preva- 
rication about  the  scorn  with  which  his  profered  hand  had  been 
repulsed.  He  must  have  known  that  the  coldness  of  Lorn  was 
merely  the  reciprocation  of  his  own  indifference;  and  his  attempt 
to  escape  censure  by  showing  his  enemy 'all  to  blame,  is  the 
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despicable  subterfuge  of  every  guilty  consience.  At  first  view 
this  judgment  may  seem  to  be  severe;  yet  it  grows  righteous  as 
we  approach  the  abused,  but  unnatural  Edith*— With  all  our  know- 
ledge of  the  inconsistencies  which  meet  in  human  nature,  we  can- 
not believe  that  the  high  and  haughty  maid  of  the  first  canto  should 
sink,  down  into  the  dejected  and  helpless  page  of  the  fifth— be  band- 
about,  crying  and  sobbing,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  poem; 
ed  and  at  last  reappear  in  a  complete  resuscitation  of  all  her  charms. 
The  improbability  would  be  still  more  glaring,  had  not  De  Wilton 
led  the  way  for  Edith  of  Lorn. 

We  have  now  completed  a  general,  and  somewhat  superficial 
review  of  Mr.  Scott's  chief  poetical  works.  Of  his  other  poems, 
-some  are  too  short  for  particular  criticism,  and  some,  that  are 
longer,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  progress  to  oblivion. 
We  have  likewise  neglected  to  speak  of  Mr.  Scott  as  an  editor, 
and  as  an  original  writer  in  prose;  in  both  of  which  characters  his 
success  has  been  loudly  praised  and  liberally  rewarded.  As  we 
are  speaking  of  rewards,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  from 
Marmion  to  Rokeby,  Mr.  Scott's  increasing  reputation  was  mark- 
ed by  an  arithmetical  progression  in  the  price  of  his  three  poems? 
he  received  1000  guineas  for  the  first;  2000  for  the  second,  and 
3Q0O  for  the  third. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  give  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  cha*- 
racter  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a  poet  He  is  a  bold,  rather  than  an  origi- 
nal writer.  He  employs  no  new  fables,— no  new  incidents, — no 
new  characters:  every  thing  in  his  poems  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  what  his  readers  have  heard  a  thousand  times  before;  yet  if  it 
be  as  much  a  mark  of  genius  to  make  '  familiar  things  new*  as  to 
make '  new  things  familiar,'  we  must  place  him  very  near  the  first 
rank  of  our  greatest  poetical  authors.  In  almost  every  stanza 
of  his  works  he  has  contracted  a  debt  to  some  of  his  predecessors; 
but  the  boldness  with  which  he  plucks,  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  adjusts  a  borrowed  plume,  takes  away  half  the  demerit  of  his 
semi-plagiarism;  while  the  aptness  of  his  appropriations,  and  the 
improvement  which  they  seldom  fail  to  receive  from  his  own 
hands,  very  nearly  abstract  the  other  half,  and  leave  Mr.  Scott  al- 
most suroriginal  poet.  In  him  we  have,  at  all  events,  a  notable 
example  of  what  education  and  industry  can  accomplish  upon  a 
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mind  whfchfrom nature  did  not  perhaps  receive  aiy  very  strong  cha- 
racteristics of  a  poetical  cast;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  tbe 
readers  of  poetry  are  not  wholly  indebted  to  an  accidental  lame 
leg  for  five  voluminous  productions}  which  will  continue  to  be  read 
as  long  as  taste  shall  sympathize  with  genius. 

The  best  constructed  story  is  no  mark  of  poetical  talents: 
in  this  requisite,  accordingly,  our  readers  need  not  be  told  by  this 
time,  we  almost  always  find  Mr.  Scott  deficient:  yet  for  delinea- 
tion of  character  and  description  of  scenery,  we  harcjly  know  where 
to  look  for  a  superior;  and  perhaps  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
productions  would  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  very  first  of 
poets—were  we  not  compelled  to  reflect  that  too  much  of  his  re- 
putation, like  that  of  many  other  individuals,  is  supported  mow 
by  borrowed  opulence  than  by  original  funds.  If  any  part  of  hk 
poetry  is  exempt  from  this  allegation,  it  is  the  construction  of  his 
measure.  He  had  to  contend  against  all  the  prejudices  of  long 
established  possession  in  his  persevering  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  octosyllabic  verse  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
epic  matter.  Seldom  indeed  does  he  attempt,  and  he  always  fails 
in  the  attempt,  to  assume  the  gravity  of  heroic  composition:  the 
verse  of  eight  feet  seems  to  be  appropriate  only  to  descriptions 
of  a  lively  character;  and  Mr.  Scott  regularly  succeeds  best  in 
those  parts  of  his  poetry  which  are  busy  with  shifting  scenery  and 
rapid  motion.  In  the  parade  of  battle  he  is  necessitated  to  march 
with  something  of  Epic  dignity;  and  on  such  occasions  we  find 
him  proceeding  with  a  solemnity  which  always  appears  unnatu- 
ral, and  not  unfrequently  ridiculous.  We  have  remarked  a  great 
many  times,  that  an  adverb  or  a  preposition  repeated  (as  it  is  in  the 
French)  before  each  of  several  successive  common  substantives, 
often  adds  both  to  the  dignity  and  to  the  clearness  of  languages 
but  when  the  same  process  is  observed  in  regard  to  proper  names* 
which,  as  mere  tokens  of  personality,  cannot  be  supposed  to  pos* 
©ess  any  difference  of  meaning,  and,  of  course,  to  need  any  empha- 
sis of  specification— there  is  something  so  affectedly-stiff  in  the 
composition  that  we  can  hardly  restrain  our  laughteiweven  A 
the  midst  of  a  fight.   We  allude  now  to  such  lines  as  these, 

"  Where  Huntly  and  where  Home? 

"  With  Hunlly  and  with  Home  &c  paaiiw. 
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In  some  instances,  Mr.  Scott  has  carried  this  affectation  to  fort 
as  to  render  bis  language  not  only  ludicrous,  but  absolutely  non* 
sentkal;— as  in  the  second  line  of  the  following  couplet)  from  die 
JLay  of  the  Last  Minstrel— where  a  separating  preposition  is  pro* 
fixed  to  each  of  the  individuals  who  are  its  object?: 


Perhaps,  we  cannot  better  express  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Scott, 
than  by  contrasting  him  with  his  rival  in  popularity,  the  unfortunate 
lord  Byron.  Of  the  personal  character  respectively  sustained  by 
these  two  poets,  we  have  the  same  means  of  judging  which  are 
possessed  by  all  their  readers:— We  know  them  by  their  works* 
and  from  these  it  is  plain,  without  the  aid  of  antithesis,  that  they 
are  fundamentally  different  sorts  of  men,  both  in  the  conception 
and  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts— in  the  choice  as  well  as  in 
the  treatment  of  their  subjects.  Gloomy  and  misanthropic,  Byron 
seqms  to  receive  a  kind  of  piratical  pleasure  in  the  company  of 
those  who  hate  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  wage  indiscriminate 
warfare  upon  friends  as  well  as  foes. — Scott  loves  his  species;  he 
feels  the  influence,  while  he  acknowledges  the  authority  of  moral 
principle,  and  of  civil  government;  and  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  wield  the  sword  or  the  pen  in  exterminating  the  corsairs  of  the 
world.  Their  heroes  differ  from  each  other  as  the  magistrate 
differs  from  the  delinquent— as  Hercules  differs  from  his  mon- 
ster. The  Turks  and  Algerines  would  arrange  themselves  ua* 
der  the  banners  of  Byron:— Scott  would  enlist  the  whole  human 
race  besides. 

Nor  do  the  characters  of  the  two  poets  approach  any 
nearer  a  parallelism  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  description. 
Byron  finishes  an  outline  with  a  few  bold,  but  careless  strokes; 
and  while  his  portraits  are  almost  always  original,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  extravagant:— Scott  is  by  no  means  timid  or  cau- 
tious: his  hand  is  free  and  easy;  but  he  seems  to  have  disciplined 
k  into  such  thorough  obedience,  that,  Hke  the  Parisian  Manes,  he 
can  strike  out  a  complete  circle  with  a  flourish  of  his  pencil;  and 
although  he  may  sometimes  delineate  an  unnatural  feature,  yet 
never  perhaps  did  he  produce  an  entire  monster.   When  Byron 

vol.  viii.  16 


"  For  now  arose  disputed  claim 

n'Twixt  Harden  and  'twixt  Thirlestaine." 
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has  described  a  sketch,  he  leaves  it  to  be  filled  up  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  readers? — Scott  anticipates  the  whole'of  this*  labo\Jn 
"  nesck  manum  de  tabula  tollere;"  and  never  takes  his  hand  from 
the  canvass  while  a  single  feature  remains  untouched.  Byron 
sculptures  a  butt  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the  body  in  the  rudeness  and 
imperfection  of  the  native  marble:— Scott  fashions  every  limb, 
shapes  every  muscle,  traces  every  artery;  and  leaves  not  a  hair 
of  the  head  to  be  either  extracted  or  supplied. 

%*  We  do  not  much  regret  that  the  above  was  written  before 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  English  book,  entitled  u  A 
Dictionary  of  the  Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
besides  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  title-page,which  are  belied 
in  the  contents.  In  the  language  of  the  editors  themselves  we  were 
not  "  forgetful  that  a  Dictionary  of  this  class  cannot  be  too  copious 
in  its  facts;"  and  accordingly  we  turned  to  the  biography  of  Mr. 
Scott,  with  an  expectation  of  finding  some  interesting  matter 
which  might  ejirich  our  own  meagre  article;  when  we  were  dis- 
appointed and  provoked  by  the  following  barren  notice  of  his  life 
and  writings; — 

Walter  Scott,  Esq.  one  of  tjie  clerks  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  deputy  sheriff  for  the  shire  of  Selkirk,  is  the  son  of  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.  a  counsellor,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Ruther- 
ford, Esq.  also  an  eminent  practitioner  of  the  same  profession  at 
Edinburgh  The  mother  of  Mr.  Scott  died  in  1789;  and  some  of 
her  poems  have  been  printed.  She  was  intimate  with  Allan  Ram- 
say, Blackloe  and  Burns;  so  that  genius  in  this  respect  seems  to 
have  been  hereditary.  Mr.  Scott*,  .who  has  been  lame  from  his 
birth,  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburg  under  Dr. 
Adam,  and  next  at  the  University,  under  professor  Stewart. 
After  going  through  the  forms  of  an  office  with  an  eminent  writer 
*tp  the  signet,  he  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  and  through  his  al- 
liance to  the  Buccleugh  family,  obtained  the  situation  of  one  of 
the  principal  clerks  to  the  court  of  session.  His  first  literary  per- 
formance was  a  translation  of  Goethe's  German  play,  entituled 
«  Goetz  of  Berlinchingen,"  published  in  1799;  but  this  did  not 
gain  the  translator  any  reputation.  As  an  original  writer,  however, 
he  has  obtained  a  distinction  above  most  of  his  cotemporaries, 
Kaving  the  mint  of  adapting  the  old  ballad  style  of  composition  to 
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the  higher  range  of  poetry.  As  an  instance  of  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Scott's  works,  we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  comparative  sale 
of  Rokeby  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  nearly  four  months,  as 
submitted  by  the  publishers.— Sold  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  from 


June  2d  to  September  23d,  1810, 

2000  quarto  at  21.  2s   /.4200 

6000  octavo  at  12s.   /.3600 

8000  /.7800 

Sold  of  Rokeby  in  three  months  (January  14th  to  April  14th, 
1813) 

•3000  quarto  at  21.  2s.  (less  120  remaining)  /.6048 

5000  octavo  at  14s. .      ....  /.3500 

8000  A9548 


His  works  are,  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  3  vols.  8vo. 
1802,  5th  edit.  1812;  Sir  Tristem,  a  metrical  romance  of  thq  1 3th 
century,  by  Thomas  of  Ercildown,  royal  8vo.  1804,  2d  edit.  1806; 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  4to.  1805,  8vo.  1808,  13th  edit. 
6vo.  1812;  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pietes,  8vo.  1806;  Poetical 
Works,  8vo.  5  vols.  1806;  Marmion,  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field,  4to. 

1808,  and  in  8vo  several  editions;  The  Works  of  John  Drydenj 
with  a  life  of  the  author  and  notes,  18  vols.  8vo.  1808;  Descrip- 
tions and  Illustrations  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  4to.  1808; 
Lord  Somen's  Collection  of  Tracts,  a  new  edition,  12  vols.  4to. 

1809,  1.812;  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  State  Papers,  2  vols.  4to.  1810; 
Poetical  Works  of  Anna  Seward,  3  vols.  8vo.  1810;  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  4to>  1810;  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  a  Poem,  8vo. 
1811;  Rokeby,  a  Poem,  4to,  1813,  5th  edit.  8vo  The  Works  of 
Joaathan  Swift,  19  vols.  8vo.  1814;  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  Po- 
em, 4to.  1814;  The  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland, 
with  Descriptions  and  Illustrations,  4to.  1814. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  SKEPTICISM  OP  THE  LEARNED* 
For  the  Aualetie  Magazine* 

u  Incredulity  is  the  wit  of  fools."— So  says  sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  and,  really,  when  we  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  doubt, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove,  incredulity  becomes  a  species  of 
wisdom  which  every  body  may  acquire.  True  it  is,,  that  the 
skepticism  of  Hume  went  so  far,  as  not  only  to  doubt  every  thing, 
but  actually  to  doubt  whether  he  doubted;  but  it  was  not  his  in- 
credulity alone  that  ranked  him  among  the  first  of  philosophers. 
If  he  had  not  possessed  learning,  and  penetration;  singular  calm- 
ness of  inquiry,  and  matchless  felicity  in  that  quality  of  the  mind 
which  is  termed  generalization— in  fine,  if  he  no^  been  a  first 
rate  reasoner,  he  might  have  doubted  till  dooms-day,  without  gain* 
ing  a  single  disciple.  But  the  generality  of  men  seem  to  think, 
there  is  a  much  cheaper  road  to  the  honours  of  philosophy— and 
that  they  have  only  to  shake  the  head,  and  affect  to  disbelieve 
what  in  t^uth  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  examine,  in  or- 
der tc*  obtain  the  appellation  of  learned  incredulity. 

Descartes,  it  is  said,  once  took  it  into  his  head  to  doubt  hit 
own  ejtf  stence;— but  at  last  very  gravely  resolved  the  difficulty 
by  this  syllogism;  "  I  think,  there/ore  I  exist"  A  very  satisfac- 
tory demonstration,  no  doubt!  Another  phil6soplier  would  have 
placed  thought  as  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause  of  existence. 
But  Descartes  was  very  wefl  satisfied  with  the  contrary  process 
of  reasoning,  as'  it  led  to  the  important  convictions  that  he  was  a 
real  and  bona  fide  being.  Every  body,  however,  does  not  enter 
into  inquiries  of  this  or  a  similar  nature  with  the  same  candour 
and  earnestness  as  Descartes;  and,  indeed,  there  are  many  who 
never  begin  to  listen  to  demonstration,  without  first  stoutly  deter- 
mining,  like  Moliere's  doctor,  "  not  to  be  convinced." — If,  per- 
adventure,  the  reader  of  this  essay,  has  not  yet  made  the  above 
wise  resolution — I  shall  respectfully  submit  to  his  judgment  a  few 
facts,  and  some  remarks  upon  them,  to  convince  him  on  what  (rail 
grounds  human  knowledge  is  built,  and  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  deny  than  to  inquire.  Although  what  I  urge  may  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  paradox,  the  evidences  I  bring  to  support  my  posi« 
tiqns,  will  stand  upon  their  own.  intrinsic  worth,  or  must  be  beajten 
back  by  better  testimony. 
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CoLuthos  Lyoopolitus  was  a  yery  animated  poet,  and  to- 
.gether  with  Pindar,  Hbsiod,  and  Plutarch,  formt  an  excep- 
tion te  the  maxim  that  Boeotian  air  was  breathed  only  by  dunces. 
It  is  also  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
were  so  ill-natured  as  to  call  Boeotia  the  land  of  stupidity,  they 
Were  so  singularly  inconsistent  as  to  make  one  of  its  mountains, 
Helicon,  the  abode  of  the  Muses,  and  consecrated  to  these  nine 
ladies  many  of  its  fountains  and  rivers!— —The  Coluthos  above 
mentioned,  is  the  author  of  a  beautiful  little  poem,  entitled  the 
"Rape  of  Helen"— on  which  tkte  sir  Edward  Sherburne 
makes  the  following  «  not  unpleasant"  remark:  *  The  word  rapt 
must  not  be  taken  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  expression;  for 
Paris  was  too  courtly  to  offer,  and  Helen  too  kind-hearted  to  suffer 
such  a  violence,"  Now,  the  inference  I  would  drawfrom  this  anno- 
tation of  the  learned  sir  Edward,  is,  that  neither  Coluthos  nor  Ho- 
mer would  have  immortalized  this  beauty  and  her  gallant,  if  muh 
pertenagc*  had  never  existed.  I  grant,  that  if  every  jot  of  the 
Iliad  be  fiction— the  story  as  it  is  blazoned  by  the  deathless 
hard,  would  nevertheless  have  secured  its  descent  to  the  latest 
■posterity;  and  if  Homer  was  convicted  of  taking  his  materials 
from  the  exhaust] ess  stores  of  his  own  invention,  rather  than  from 
historical  fact,  we  could  only  class  him  whh  Prometheus,  who 
■stole  his  fire  from  Heaven — and  apply  to  him  the  epithet  so  beau- 
tifully applied  to  Spinckr— "  mat  celestial  thief!" 

But,  are  we  to  believe  the  Iliad  one  entire  fiction,  because 
Mr.  Bryant  says  so?  *Tis  true,  this  gentleman  possesses  pecu- 
liar attainments,  and  his  classical  learning  is  almost  without  an 
equal;— he  has  written  a  book*  for  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing (not  that  the  embellishments  and  machinery  of  the  Iliad  are 
merely  fioetical — which  indeed  we  all  know)  but  that  "  no  such 
•city  of  Pbrygia,  as  Troy,  ever  existed;  and  (consequently)  no  such 
expedition  was  undertaken  against  it!" — What  shall  we  say  to  this? 
Must  we  now  be  taught,  that  what  we  considered  as  built  upon 
historical  basis,  and  which  was  indebted  to  that  beHefiov  its  prin- 
cipal charm,  is  nothing  but  a  vision— the  brilliant  but  lying  inven- 
tion of  an  ingenious  Greek?  Must  the  pleasures  and  impressions 
of  our  boyish  days,  which  time  and  reflection  have  matured  to 
conviction,  be  in  a  moment  snatched  away?   Strange  incredulity  of 


*  Diuert.  on  tbc  Trojan  war,  fee.  &e. 
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learning!  The  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Homer,*  were  in 
possession  of  the  principal  facts  concerning  the  siege  of  Troy.^ 
They  preserved  these  as  matters  relating  to  their  own  history — 
and  from  their  traditions  did  Homer  gather  the  materials  he  has 
wrought  with  such  exquisite  skill — making  his  subject  not  only  a 
national  story,  but  a  picture  of  human  nature.  And  now,  only 
twenty 'tight  hundred  year*  after  the  Iliad  was  written,  comes  for- 
ward Mr.  Bryant,  that  Colossus  of  erudition,  and  tells  us-— there 
is  no  such  thing. 

For  myself;  I  have  always  believed  the  siege  of  Troy  by  the 
Greeks,  to  be  as  fundamentally  true,  as  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by 
Alexander.  I  have  contemplated  Hector  and  Achilles,  and 
Eneas,  and  Diomed — not  indeed  as  matches  for  the  immortal  gods, 
but  to  have  been  as  real  and  <  legitimate'  heroes,  as  Buonaparte 
and  Wellington  in  Europe,  or  our  M'Comb  and  Carolinian  Jack- 
son, in  America. 

But  the  incredibility  of  the  learned  stops  not  here.  Were 
the  question  only  made  with  respect  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  evil 
would  have  some  limits.  This  is  an  isolated  fact,  of  high  antiqui- 
ty, and  not  necessarily  involving  in  its  authenticity,  the  authentici- 
ty of  any  other  historical  event.  It  may  indeed,  as  a  firecedent% 
give  room  and  authority  for  further  innovations.  But  it  could  not 
with  its  fete  drag  down  the  immortality  of  the  Greek  name,  nor 
obliterate  those  splendid  achievements  which  have  emblazoned 
the  roll  of  fame. 

An  American  writerf  has  very  boldly  started  a  new  theory 
about  the  original  peopling  of  the  earth;  but  candidly  says  his  de~ 
monstration  of  the  subject  is  "  by  a  process  of  reasoning  not  hither* 
to  advanced"  This  confession  might  reasonably  preclude  any 
remark,  were  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  that  although  our  cosmo* 
graphers  have  disagreed  upon  every  thing  else,  all  of  them  (who 
have  any  pretensions  to  philosophy)  have  agreed  that  the  old 
world  was  never  peopled  by  the  nevi.  Dr.  Mitchell,  however,  has. 
his  "  learned  skepticism"  upon  the  subject;  and  ingeniously  lea* 
ving  out  of  consideration  the  moral  as  well  as  natural  phenomena 
that  start  up  on  all  sides  against  his  theory,  determines  the  feet, 
that  our  enlightened  Indians  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Asiatics! 

*  G.  Wakefield — preface  Mid  annot.  oo  Homer. 

f  Professor  Mitchell,  in  a  letter  to  De  Witt  Ctipton, 
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Now,  had  the  professor  calmly  considered  the  following  facts,  the 
chances  are  that  the  world  would  not  have  been  amused  with  his 
hypothesis. — 1st.  Several  physical  evidences  are  still  in  existence, 
and  were  more  completely  so  when  America  was  first  discovered, 
that  the  northern  continent  was,  not  many  centuries  ago,  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  water — not  exactly  the  natural  element  of  man- 
kind. 2d.  If  the  learned  world  were  again  to  bring  into  fashion  the 
exploded  notions  of  lord  Bacon's  "  Prime"  and  "  physical  retro- 
gradation"— it  would  still  be  rather  absurd  to  suppose,  that  while 
the  children  of  the  Americans,  wandering  from  their  native  homes, 
had  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  in  science  and  civilization, 
the  father*  were,  with  their  paint,  their  nakedness,  their  bows  and 
arrows,  standing  still,  as  nature  first  formed  them,  in  savage  abori- 
ginality.  This  indeed  would  not  have  been  a  moral  retrogradation; 
it  would  have  been  something  stranger.  It  has  been  generally 
agreed  that  the  oldest  nations  have  been  the  first  civilized;  and  we 
are  led  rather  to  believe  that  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Tartars 
had  peopled  North  America,  than  that  a  few  tribes  of  wandering 
and  ignorant  Americans  had  laid  the  settlements  of  the  great  Asia- 
tic states.  3d.  It  is  the  opinion  of  certain  learned  rabbins,  that 
when  the  Deity  first  created  man,  he  formed  an  Adam  and  Eve 
for  every .  climate  under  the  sun;  and,  when  we  consider  how 
difficult  it  must  have  been  for  the  descendants  of  a  single  hu- 
man pair  to  have  settled  in  the  most  inhospitable  climes— to  have 
seated  themselves  upon  solitary  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  ruthless 
seas,  which  navigation,  even  in  this  era  of  science,  dare  not  ap- 
proach— we  must  candidly  allow,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  rab- 
bins would  solve  all  difficulties  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Mitchell, 
however,  has  venturously  thrown  himself  into  the  crowd  of  theo- 
rists, and  trusts,  apparently,  more  to  ingenuity  than  to  judgment 
How  many  travellers  have  been  charged  With  falsehood  until 
successive  writers  have  confirmed  their  narratives.  fVa/laee  and 
Byron  were  considered  as  extravagant  fabulists,  when  they  told 
the  world  of  the  enormous  size  and  prodigious  strength  of  the  Pa- 
tagonians.*  Philosophers  began  to  talk  about  the  mountains  these 
people  stood  upon; — of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light;— of 
the  laws  of  optics  and  perspectives;  and  speculations  to  that  pur- 
pose. But  when  Cookef  confirmed  the  relation,  the  public  were 
#  Voyage  Romnd  the  W«W.  t Fipst  *<W. 
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somewhat  startled,  and  even  the  « learned  skeptics"  allowed  that 
the  Pafegpoians  were  a  large-booed  set  of  fellows,  and  then  began 
to  speculate  whether  they  might  not  have  descended  from  the  gi- 
.  gantie  Germans  whom  Tacitue  describes. 

Hernandez  and  D'Acotfa  discovered,  in  South  America,  hu- 
man bones  and  skulls  of  an  amazing  size.  What  were  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  latter,  we  might  easily  guess.  Clavigero*  asserts 
that  it  is  an  old  tradition  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  country 
"  was  first  inhabited  by  giants."  Mausoleums  are  still  to  be  seen, 
where  their  skeletons  are  deposited.  I  know,  that  a  learned  and 
ingenious  memorial  was  printed  in  France,  (under  the  reign  of 
that  great  encourager  of  physical  science,  Nafiolcon  Bonaparte,) 
to  show  that  these  were  the  bones  of  some  large  amphibious  ani-> 
mal.  But  I  think  it  more  probable— eince  there  are  pigmies  in 
Lapland— that  there  should  have  been  giants  in  America,  than 
that  any  people  should  be  so  moon-struck  as  to  build  tombs  for 
tea-horses. 

What  can  appear  more  incredible  than  the  accounts  we  re- 
ceive of  the  Amazons  of  antiquity?  Their  very  name  has  been 
given  them  from  «,  non, — and  the  breast:  for,  we  are 

told,  they  burnt  or  cut  off  one  of  their  breasts,  in  order  to  draw 
the  bow  with  greater  facility  and  strength.  What  confirmation 
does  their  existence  not  derive,  from  the  Amazons  of  America, 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  greatest  river  in  the  world! 
Thus,  then,  we  have  a  nation  of  women-— of  female  warriors  and 
politicians!  Ladies  who  may  discuss  the  issue  of  a  campaign  them- 
'  selves  are  engaged  to  fight;  and  the  consequences  of  a  treaty 
themselves  are  to  form!— Yet,  of  the  existence  of  the  Amazons 
of  South  America,  Dr.  Johnson  tells  usf  that  Conoamine  has 
collected  and  preserved  various  memorials;  and  of  those  of  Cau- 
casus the  testimony,  though  old,  is  still  more  extensive  and  strong. 
Quint.  Curtius  st  ites,  that  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
visited  Alexander,  and  "  desired  to  have  posterity  by  him." 
This  patriotic  and  modest  request,  the  historian  adds  with  great 
gravity— #  obliged  Alexander  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  the  place." 
The  ladies  will  not  believe  in  the  confident  boldness  of  this 
virago,  and  yet  have  no  «  skepticism." 

*  Hiftory  of  Mexioo,  lib.  i.  f  Idler. 
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(Continued,  from  our  Jane  number,  from  the  British  Naval  Chrontele. ) 

"On  the  14th  of  August  following,  a  sloop  action  between 
us  and  the  Americans  yielded  a  similar  result  to  the  last  The 
force  of  the  Pelican  I  take  from  that  of  the  heaviest  of  our  brig 
sloops,  and  the  number  of  men  she  had  in  the  action,  from  captain 
Maples'  letter.  The  force  of  the  Argus  in  guns,  I  also  obtain 
from  the  same  source,  and  her  killed  and  wounded  from  other  ac- 
counts of  the  action,  subsequently  published.  No  American  offi- 
cial account  has  yet  appeared  in  print. 


TELICAJT. 

(Bating  18,  mounting  the  tame,) 
And,  perhaps,  a  boat  gun. 

Broadnde. 
%  321b.  eaiTonades,  35$lbi. 
1  6U».  long  gun,  6 


AB6U8. 


(Rating  16,  mounting  SO  guns.) 


Broadside. 
9  241b.  earronades, 
1  121b.  long  gun, 


2161b*. 


12 


S62lbs. 


2281b*. 


Men  and  boys,  110. 
Meajuvement,'  about  380  tons. 
VOL.  VIII. 


Men  of  the  usual  quality,  136. 
Measurement,  about  (English)  38$  tons. 
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Superiority  on  the  British  tide. 
In  weight  of  metal,  at  eight  to  seven. 

Superiority  on  the  American  tide. 
In  number  of  men,,  at  six  to  five. 
In  tize  of  vessel,  equal. 


"  The  captain  of  the  Argus  was  a  great  favourite,  and  had 
his  vessel  fitted  out  in  every  respect  as  a  fighting  ship.  His  crew 
had  iron,  skull  caps  to  defend  their  heads  in  boarding,  and  were 
so  tall  and  stout  that  they  were  ashamed  at  being  compared  with 
their  conquerors,  who  were  certainly,  in  appearance,  a  very  in- 
different ship's  company.  No  great  loss  was  sustained  on  either 
side  in  this  action.  Ours  was  seven  killed  and  wounded;  of  the 
Americans,  one  account  says  forty,  another,  probably  the  most  cor- 
rect, twenty-three. 

M  Among  the  occurrences  of  this  year,  we  must  not  forget 
the  chase  of  the  President,  late  American  frigate,  in  company 
with  the  Scourge  privateer,  of  ten  guns,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  for  three  days  and  nights,  (light  all  the  while)  off  the 
North  Cape,  by  the  Alexandria,  a  twelve  pounder  thirty-two,  and 
the  Spitfire  sloop;  of  (united)  actually  less  than  two-thirds  the  force 
pursued.  It  was  reasonable  to  doubt  this  at  first;  but  the  concurrent 
testimony  has  since  confirmed  it.  The  commodore's  journal  of  his 
cruise  has  this  item:— ^  July  19th,  was  chased  from  our  cruising 
ground  off  North  Cape,  by  a  line  of  battle  ship  and  a  frigate;  from 
the  lightness  of  the  wind,  and  several  shiftings  of  it  in  their  favour, 
the  chase  was  prolonged  to  eighty-six  hours.'  In  another  place  he 
admits  the  Scourge  was  in  company.  This  is  a  very  sore  subject 
to  American  naval  officers.  During  this  cruise,  the  commodore 
captured  H.  B.  M.  schooner  Highflyer,  of  five  guns,  late  tender  to 
admiral  Warren.  That  is  the  only  circumstance  that  can  account 
for  the  term  brilliant  being  applied  by  the  government  papers  to 
this,  the  commodore's  five  months'  cruise.  On  lake  Ontario  we 
captured  and  destroyed  the  American  national  schooners  Julia, 
Ontario,  Hamilton,  and  Scourge,  and  on  the  ocean  the  Shannon. 
The  Morgiana,  of  twenty-two  guns  and  fifty  men,  was  taken  by 
the  Barossa  frigate;  she  was  formerly  a  British  whaler,  taken  and 
commissioned  by  captain  Porter,  and  appears  in  the  American 
navy  list  as  a  regular  man  of  war.   We  this  year  sustained  a  se- 
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vcre  but  not  disgraceful  loss  on  lake  Erie,  as  well  as  of  the  Do- 
minica schooner,  and  Boxer  gun  brig,  of  which  affairs  I  snail  pro* 
ceed  to  a  statement  of  the*  latter  action.  It  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing month,  but  the  exact  day  is  not  recollected.  Our  brig  had 
two  officers  and  some  men  absent;  the  Enterprize  aware  of  that 
circumstance,  put  to  sea  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking 
her,  therefore  was  fully  prepared  for  battle.  No  British  official 
account  of  the  action  has  appeared.  After  many  gross  misstate- 
ments in  the  American  papers,  the  following  estimate  of  the 
Force  on  both  sides  was  deemed  tolerably  correct: 

SOXBR.  ESTEm  PRICK. 

(Rating  14  guns,  mounting  the  same.)  (Rating  14,  mounting  16  guns.) 

Broadride.  Broadside. 

6  181b.  earronades,  108tbt.  7  181b.  earronades.  196lbs. 

1  6D».  long  gun,  6  1    91b.  long  gun,  9 

U41bs.  135lbs. 

Men  and  boys,  64.  Men,  "  picked,  at  usual,"  130. 

Measurement,  180  tons.  Measurement  (EugUsb)  920  tons. 

Superiority  an  the  American  tide. 
In  weight  of  metal,  as  six  to  fire. 
In  number  of  men,  as  two  to  one. 
In  size  of  Yesset,  as  eleven  to  nine. 

"  The  death  of  captain  Blyth,  in  the  very  onset  of  the  en- 
gagement; the  loss  of  the  main  top-mast,  almost  immediately  af- 
terwards; and  the  want  of  officers,  fully  competent,  perhaps,  to 
second  the  wish  of  their  fallen  chief,  were  untoward  circumstan- 
ces, even  had  the  number  opposed  to  them  been  less  than  double 
the  Boxer's  crew.  Yet  did  the  gallant  little  band  make  good  use 
of  their  guns  for  the  enemy;  they  killed  and  wounded  fourteen, 
losing  of  themselves,  in  killed  and  wounded,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  disproportion  we  have  noticed,  only  twenty-one.  It  will  not 
surely  be  too  much  to  say,  that  forty  more  men,  and  a  skilful  offi- 
cer, would  have  changed  the  result  of  this  battle.  Of  all  vessels 
in  his  majesty's  navy,  never  was  there  so  despicable  a  class  as  the 
ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  gun  brigs.  They  in  general  sail  like 
colliers,  and  in  actual  force  are  an  undermatch  for  most  of  the 
privateers  that  fit  out  from  America.  They  are  ever  likely  to  be- 
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come  the  grave,  not  only  of  the  lives,  but  the  reputation  of  valua* 
ble  officers  and  men;  and  I  hope  to  see  them  all,  ere  long,  forever 
erased  from  the  list  of  "  British  king's  ships." 

u  Now  comes  a  new  era,  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  a  single  one 
in  American  naval  chronology — a  victory  in  squadron!  The  10th  of 
September,  1813,  saw  this  event  happen:  an  event,  nevertheless,  that 
reflected  no  dishonour  on  British  seamen,  but  exhibited  additional 
proofs  of  their  devotedness  to  the  good  old  cause  of  their  king  and 
country.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  highly  interesting 
letter  of  commodore  Barclay,  detailing  this  unfortunate  action, 
will  be  found  the  following  words:  "  So  perfectly  destitute  of  pro- 
visions was  the  port  (Detroit,)  that  there  was  not  a  day's  flour  in 
store,  and  the  crews  of  the  squadron  under  my  command,  were  on 
half  allowance  of  many  things,  and  when  that  was  done  there  was 
no  more."  In  another  place  he  says,  "  No  intelligence  of  seamen 
having  arrived,  I  sailed  on  the  9th  instant,  fully  expecting  to  meet 
the  enemy  next  morning,  as  they  had  been  seen  among  the  islands; 
nor  was  I  mistaken.'*  Again  he  says,  after  recounting  the  loss 
of  the  battle,  "  Manned  as  the  squadron  was  with  not  more  than 
fifty  British  seamen,  the  rest  a  mixed  crew  of  Canadians  and  sol- 
diers, and  who  were  totally  unacquainted  with  such  service,  ren- 
dered the  loss  of  officers  more  sensibly  felt."  It  clearly  appears 
then,  that  thus  "  deplorably  manned,"  and  with  crews  half  fa- 
mished into  the  bargain,  the  British  squadron  was  obliged  to  put 
to  sea  and  risk  a  battle  with  the  squadron  of  the  enemy.  What  that 
squadron  consisted  of  I  will  show  presently.  Many  weeks  before 
the  action  took  place,  the  American  newspapers  informed  us  that 
one  hundred,  and  again,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  so  on,  of "  prime 
seamen,"  had  left  the  ships  of  war  in  Boston  and  New  York,  to 
join  the  fleet  on  lake  Erie.  Besides  these,  which  we  may  esti- 
mate at  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  least,  there  were  soldiers,  rifle- 
men, and  volunteers  of  every  description,.fiockitig  on  board  from 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is  no  getting  at  the  number  of  men 
wholly  engaged  on  either  side  in  this  battle,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
but  in  point  of  seamen  only,  they  exceeded  us  full  as  six  to  one; 
and  perhaps  in  the  aggregate  number  of  each  squadron,  as  four  to 
one.  The  armament  of  the  ships,  both  British  and  American,  I 
am  enabled  to  £ive  correctly,  as  well  from  captain  Barclay's  offi- 
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rial  account,  as  from  American  statements  published  previous  to 
the  action.  In  number,  our  ships  amounted  to  six,  theirs  to  nine. 
Without  naming  or  interfering  with  the  ships  on  either  side,  I 
here  present  the  broadside  weights  of  metal  of  the  two  squadrons, 
reckoning  all  guns  on  pivots,  and  odd  or  shifting  guns,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  broadside. 

BRITISH.  AMERICAN. 


Broadside  of  squadron.  Broadside  of  squadron. 


Long  guns,  1  £Ub. 

24lbs. 

Loqg  guns,  3  321b. 

961b* 

1  IS 

IS 

5  24 

120 

5  IS 

60 

6  12 

72 

S  9 

72 

Carronades,  21  32 

672 

3  6 

IS 

2  4 

S 

96011m. 

1  3 

9 

Carronades,  8  84 

6  1* 

72 

• 

46611m. 

Superiority  on  the  American  side. 
In  weight  of  metal*  full  at  two  to  one. 

"  Here  was  a  mighty  difference  in  force,  yet  was  not  the 
battle  gained  without  a  struggle,  and  a  hard  one  too.  We  were 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  officers,  every  one  command- 
ing vessels,  and  their  seconds,  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Notwithstanding  this  two  to  one  victory,*  our  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  scarcely  exceeded  the  enemy's. 

"  It  was  on  our  side,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  on  tho 
American,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  would  have  been  still 
greater  on  their  part,  but  for  the  complete  success  of  a  ruse  de 
guerre,  or,  in  common  parlance,  a  Yankee  trick,  practised  on  board 
the  commodore's  flag-ship,  the  Lawrence.  This  was  no  other  than 
lowering  down  the  colours  to  obtain  quarter,  and  rehoisting  them 
at  a  convenient  opportunity,  to  resume  the  fight!  So  much  for 

*  A  massy  service  of  plate  has  been  formally  presented  to  commodore 
Perry  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  expressing,  on  the  inscription,  a  victory  obtain- 
ed over  "  a  very  superior  forse!"— Surely  the  Americans  deserve  a  patent  for 
lying. 
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American  honour!  After  this  unexpected  victory,  the  American 
commodore,  believing  himself  (what  he  is  among  his  countrymen 
called,)  a  second  AW«on,  begins  his  official  letter  with  Almighty 
God,  8cc.  similar  to  the  heading  of  that  written  by  the  immortal 
hero  himself,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  and  so  surprised  was  he 
at  the  small  number  of  prisoners  he  took,  that  in  a  second  letter, 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  first,  he  informed  his  government  that 
the  British  loss  was  "  tenfold"  that  of  his  own.  Much  blame  was 
certainly  due  somewhere ,  but  not  to  commodore  Barclay;  for  his 
squadron  being  forced  to  sea  in  search  of  food,  and  for  his  not 
having  forwarded  to  him  sailors  to  man  his  ships.  Commodore 
Perry  chuckles  greatly  on  his  good  fortune,  as  well  he  may;  and 
he  often  declares,  that  for  many  days  while  his  two  large  brigs 
were  building,  one  hundred  men  might  have  destroyed  them  in 
an  hour.  He  adds,  also,  that  it  took  him  nearly  a  whole  day  to 
warp  these  brigs  gut  of  the  harbour,  without  even  ballast  in  them 
(a  bar  across  the  entrance,)  and  that  a  very  small  force  sent 
against  him  at  that  time,  would  have  made  an  indifferent  day  of 
the  10th  of  September." 

Continuation  of  the  Remarks  on  "  the  Synopsis  of  Naval  Ac* 
turns i  fought  between  the  British  and  American  ships  of  &ar," 
in  the  British  Naval  Chronicle. 

The  next  action  to  be  investigated,  is  that  between  the  Argus  and 
Pelican,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  former,  and  the  death  of 
her  commander.  Whatever  credit  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis  may 
take  for  this  victory,  we  freely  give  him.  We  admit  that  the  Ar- 
gus was  taken  by  a  British  sloop  of  war,  whose  force  was  not  ma- 
terially greater  than  her;  and  whoever  admits  this,  is  pretty  well 
qualified  for  a  belief  in  miracles,  whenever  they  shall  come  pro- 
perly authenticated.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  accidents  which  some- 
times occur  in  the  course  of  worldly  events,  and  which,  defying 
all  calculation,  and  being  in  direct  contradiction,  not  only  to  the 
usual  course  of  events,  but  to  the  ordinary  effects  of  known  and 
acknowledged  causes,  are  set  down  by  the  worldly  as  resulting 
from  chance,  by  the  orthodox,  as  the  effect  of  a  miracle. 

We  will  not  stain  the  memory  of  gallant,  but  unsuccessful 
men,  by  stating  in  extenuation  of  defeat,  that  they  were  unskilful, 
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negligent,  and  physically  inferior  to  their  opponents.  Both  reason- 
ing and  sentiment  deter  us  from  this  paltry  and  ungenerous  mode 
of  propping  up  the  national  honour,  by  dishonouring  the  defenders 
of  the  nation,  as  if  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  not  compounded 
of  the  spirit,  gallantry,  and  intellect  of  individuals.  The  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis  to  this  mode  of  defence, 
which  consists  in  dishonouring  the  character  of  British  officers  and 
seamen  unfortunate  in  their  defeats — still  more  unfortunate  in  an 
inferiority  which  they  cannot  help — and  yet  more  unfortunate  in 
having  such  an  apologist  as  this  writer— weakens  the  cause  he  has 
undertaken  to  uphold,  and  is  therefore  a  proof  of  his  own  weakness; 
it  is  also  a  proof  of  his  want  of  generosity,  since  it  is  insulting  the 
feelings  of  the  unfortunate,  by  placing  their  misfortunes  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  own  deficiencies.  In  order  to  bolster  up  this  victory,  and 
make  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  the  British  officer  states,  that "  the 
captain  of  the  Argus  was  a  great  favourite;"  and  so  he  was— and 
had  he  not  so  been,  we  would  not,  for  the  paltry  purpose  of  excu- 
sing a  defeat,  wound  the  immortal  part — the  reputation— of  a 
gallant  officer,  whose  body  perished  with  the  wounds  he  received 
in  defence  of  national  rights — we  might  almost  say,  of  the  univer- 
sal rights  of  man. 

The  next  item  in  the  Synopsis,  is  the  fabulous  account  of  a  cele- 
brated chase  of  the  President  frigate,  achieved  by  a  small  British  fri- 
gate and  sloop  of  war,  in  the  North  .Sea.  What  renders  this  achieve- 
ment still  more  prodigious  is,  that  the  President  was  then  in  com- 
pany with  the  American  privateer,  the  Scourge,  of  ten  guns  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men!  We  presume  this  story  is  brought 
forward  as  an  offset  against  one  a  little  better  authenticated  than 
the  foregoing:  we  mean  the  unaccountable  mglect  of  the  captain 
•f  the  Plantagenet  74,  in  not  coming  to  an  engagement  with  this 
same  frigate  President,  who  offered  her  battle  off  Sandy  Hook, 
under  the  idea  of  her  being  a  frigate.  This  overture  was  declined, 
and,  as  the  captain  of  the  Plantagenet,  on  his  trial  for  this  at  Ber- 
muda, alleged,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  state  of  his  crew, 
some  hundreds  of  whom  were  then  actually  in  irons— notwith- 
standing the  extreme  loyalty  of  British  sailors,  and  the  exemplary 
firmness  with  which  they  resist  the  attempts  of  the  Americans  to 
tt  seduce"  them  from  their  allegiance!  This  affair  was  attempted 
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to  be  got  over,  by  substituting  the  Loire  frigate  for  the  Plantage* 
net;  but  that  it  was  the  Plantagenet,  we  are  authorised  to  affirm, 
not  only  from  the  trial  of  her  commanding  officer,  but  from  the 
express  admission  of  an  officer  of  marines  then  in  the  squadron 
cruising  off  New  York,  and  now  a  consul  in  one  of  our  ports.  The 
absurd  and  ridiculous  story  of  this  North  Sea  chase,  is,  we  con- 
clude, brought  forward  by  the  British  officer  as  a  sort  of  salvo  for 
this,  and  its  falsity  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  feet,  that  the 
line  of  battle  ship  was  once  nearly  within  gun  shot  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  only  missed  coming  up  with  her,  by  the  most  unskilful 
management.  It  was  plainly  and  distinctly  perceived  that  she 
was  a  double-decker,  a  circumstance  which  might  possibly  be 
questioned,  were  our  officers  as  much  in  the  habit  of  being  fright- 
ened into  magnifying  as  our  cousins  of  England;  but  that  not  being 
the  case,  they  could  not  possibly  have  mistaken  a  small  frigate 
for  a  seventy-four,  at  the  distance  she  approached  at  one  period 
of  the  chase. 

This  story  is  inserted  in  the  Synopsis,  we  presume,  with  a 
still  further  object  The  writer  is  just  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
the  affair  of  the  Boxer,  and  what  was  far  more  embarrassing,  the 
victory  of  lake  Erie.  Something  was  necessary  to  be  done  by 
way  of  flourish  before  he  ventured  to  introduce  these  bloody  dra- 
mas. As  an  additional  argument,  if  any  be  wanting  as  to  the  falsi- 
ty of  this  story,  it  is  within  the  recollection  of  all,  that  at  the  time 
the  President  was  on  this  cruise,  the  English  newspapers  teemed 
with  accounts  of  the  exertions  of  the  admiralty  to  capture  that 
vessel.  At  one  time  it  was  said,  that  one-and-twenty  vessels  had 
been  despatched  in  various  directions  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  special  remark;  that  in  no  instance  was  there  a  less 
force  than  two  frigates  together.-— they  hunted  like  hounds,  in 
couples;  and  no  frigate  and  sloop  of  war  were  suffered  to  be  alone 
together  in  any  sea,  where  they  were  likely  to  encounter  this  ter- 
rible "  bunch  of  pine  boards." 

In  order  to  garnish  this  excellent  story  of  the  North  Sea  chase, 
and  put  his  reader  in  good  heart  for  the  sound  drubbings  he  is 
about  to  receive,  our  «  British  officer,"  parades  the  capture  of 
the  schooners  Julia,  Ontario,  Hamilton,  and  Scourge,  on  lake 
Ontario,  and  of  the  Shannon  privateer,  and  Morgiana,  a  prize 
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taken  by  captain  Porter  in  the  South  seas.  The  said  schooners 
mounted  from  one  to  two  guns;  the  Shannon  we  know  nothing 
about,  she  not  being  a  national  vessel;  and  the  Morgiana  was  a 
prize-vessel,  mounting  six  or  eight  guns,  instead  of  twenty-two, 
as  related  by  this  accurate  and  arithmetical  writer.  Now  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  art  in  this  method  of  making  the  most  of  a  mi- 
serable exhibition.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  it  is  not  original.  We 
remember  when  boys  to  have  been  at  a  miserable  puppet-show, 
where  Punch  and  his  wife  played  at  fisticuffs,  and  knocked  each  other 
<Jown,  till  the  audience  having  in  vain  wished  for  something  else,' 
oegan  to  grumble  very  audibly.  The  poor  fellow  was  at  last 
obliged  to  sneak  out  from  behind  his  old  blanket  that  served  as  a 
skreen.— *  That'*  all,  gentlemen  and  la  dice"  said  he,  «  but  here** 
an  alligator  nine  feet  long*'  This  ingenious  attempt  to  eke  out 
his  exhibition  with  a  stuffed  alligator,  highly  tickled  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  puppet-show-man  got  off  with  whole  bones.  It  is 
likely  the  "  British  officer"  might  have  heard  this  story  when  he 
was  «  on  the  American  station." 

In  noticing  the  affair  of  the  Boxer  and  Enterprize,  which  he 
at  length  ventures  to  introduce,  after  the  "  stuffed  alligator  nine 
feet  long,"  he  states  the  superiority  in  favour  of  the  Enterprizej 
as  six  to  five  in  weight  of  metal — two  to  one  in  the  number  of  men 
—eleven  to  nine  in  tonnage*  Among  other  disqualifying  circum- 
stances, he  also  notices  the  absence  of  two  officers,  and  a  number 
of  men  from  the  Boxer.  Who  or  what  the  officers  were,  and 
where  they  had  gone,  or  what  were  the  number  of  the  sailors  thus 
absent,  and  the  cause  of  their  absence  he  does  not  state.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  they  were  not  absent  at  all,  but  that  this  is  a  "  mean  in- 
vention of  the  enemy"  to  weaken  his  force  for  the  purpose  of  excus- 
ing a  defeat.  Indeed  his  whole  information,  with  regard  to  this  affair, 
seems  to  be  extremely  vague  and  inconclusive,  since  he  cannot 
tell  even  when  it  happened,  only  that  it  took  place  some  time  in  the 
month  following— *  the  exact  day  not  being  recollected."  We  will 
assist  his  memory— it  was  on  the  1st  of  September,  181*.  We 
have  some  right  to  conclude,  that  his  information  on  other  points 
Connected  with  this  action,  is  equally  defective,  since  he  himself 
states,  that  no  official  account  of  it  had  been  published.  We  wfll 
endeavour  to  assist  him  also  in  these  particulars. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  whether  the  Enter' 
prize  went  out  expressly  to  meet  the  Boxer  or  not.  Ships  of  war 
in  time  of  actual  hostilities)  we  presume,  expect  to  meet  some 
enemy  or  other,  and  consequently  are,  or  ought  to  be,  prepared 
for  such  encounters.  Our  object  in  stating  counter-facts  to  this 
assertion  of  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis,  is  merely  to  show  with 
what  slight  temptations  he  deviates  from  the  truth,  and  that  con- 
sequently, where  he  is  biassed  by  strong  interests,  no  reliance 
ought  to  be  placed  on  his  assertions,  when  they  are  contradicted  by 
men  yet  unconvicted  of  misrepresentation.  By  the  official  account 
of  the  action^  it  appears  that  the  Enterprize  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
the  first  of  September;  that  in  consequence  of  having  received  in- 
formation of  some  enemy's  privateer  being  on  the  coast,  she  steered 
to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  5th  of  September,  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured the  Boxer  off  Portland.  Such  is  the  simple  statement,  and 
as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  motive  for  disguise  on  the  part  of  the 
surviving  commanding  officer  of  the  Enterprize,  it  is  decisive  against 
the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer,  whose  total  ignorance  of  his 
profession  would  incline  us  to  question  his  claim  to  the  character 
of  a  British  naval  officer,  did  we  not  know  that  even  they  are  some- 
times a  little,  a  very  little  ignorant,  and  whose  total  disregard  of 
facts  appears  in  almost  every  statement. 

Now,  the  Boxer  was  cruising  off  an  enemy's  coast,  and  that 
was  a  reason  for  her  to  be  prepared  for  battle.  Her  commander, 
there  is  little  doubt,  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  enemy's  vessel,  of  force  equal  to  that  of  his  own; 
and  this  was  another  reason  to  be  completely  prepared  for  battle. 
His  confidence  in  himself  was  such,  that  he  sought  the  engage- 
ment, and  though  this  may  be  politely  ascribed  by  the  "  British 
naval  officer"  to  the  intemperate  and  uncalcUlating  gallantry  of 
British  sailors,  we  at  least  know  that  British  sailors  are  not  more 
intemperate,  except  in  their  cups,  than  other  people;  neither  are 
they  more  apt  to  encounter  a  superior  enemy,  if  they  can  avoid  it 
without  disgrace:— 'they  never  obeyed  an  order  from  the  admi- 
ralty, with  such  wonderful  alacrity,  as  that  for  running  away  from 
"  the  American  frigates,  and  bore  the  disgrace  of  submitting  to  such 
orders  with  most  exemplary  philosophy.  By  way  of  bravado,  the 
captain  of  the  Boxer  caused  the  colours  to  be  nailed  to  the  mast; 
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bo  that  when  she  was  beaten  she  hailed  the  Enterprize,  and  said 
she  had  surrendered,  "  but  that  the  colours  being  nailed  to  the 
mast  could  n*t  he  got  down."  Such  a  thing  has  never  been  done 
by  our  officers,  and  we  hope  never  will  be.  Should  the  time  ever 
come  when  a  regard  for  their  own  honour  and  that  of  their  pro- 
fession—and a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  do  not  fur- 
nish ample  inducements  to  do  their  duty— nay,  more  than  their 
duty— it  will  not  be  the  nailing  the  colours  to  the  mast  that  will 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  American  flag.  In  truth,  it  is  a  silly 
practice,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  a  man  doubts  either  his  own 
fortitude,  or  that  of  his  associates.  It  is  like  tying  up  the  legs  for 
fear  they  should  run  away  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  It  is  a  barba- 
rous practice,  too,  because  it  exposes  the  men  to  be  killed  by  the 
enemy  after  all  resistance  has  ceased,  since  it  is  the  hauling  down 
of  a  flag  which  is  the  only  acknowledged  signal  of  submission  in 
the  day-time. 

The  writer  of  the  Synopsis  states  the  number  of  men  on 
board  the  Enterprize,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty, "  all  picked  men, 
as  usual;'9  while  the  whole  number  on  board  the  Boxer,  men  and 
boys,  was  only  sixty-four.  Setting  aside  the  improbability  that  a 
vessel  of  war  should  be  cruising  off  an  enemy's  coast  in  time  of 
actual  hostilities,  with  so  great  a  deficiency  of  men  as  is  here 
stated,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  Enterprize  in 
saying,  that  this  number  is  under-rated  nearly  one  half.  Lieute- 
nant M'Call,  the  surviving  senior  officer  of  that  vessel,  states,  that 
not  being  able  to  procure  a  muster  roll  of  the  Boxer's  crew,  he 
could  not  precisely  ascertain  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
«  but  from  information  received  from  the  officers  of  that  vessel,  it 
appeared  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  killed,  and 
fourteen  wounded."  The  fact  is,  that  the  number  stated  by  the 
writer  of  the  Synopsis,  as  constituting  the  original  crew  of  the 
Boxer,  is  the  number  of  the  surviving  crew,  after  she  was  taken. 
Captain  Hull  states,  in  a  letter  to  commodore  Bainbridge,  that  he 
visited  the  Boxer,  and  "  counted  upwards  of  ninety  hammocks  in 
her  nettings,  with  beds  in  them,  besides  several  beds  without  ham- 
mocks;" and  that  besides  her  own  crew,  she  had  several  of  the 
Rattler's  men  on  board.  The  Enterprize  rates  at  twelve  guns, 
but  earned  sixteen;  and  her  officers  and  crew,  according  to  her 
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muster-roll,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  two.  She  is  an  old 
vessel,  and  of  a  light  built.  The  Boxer  is  a  strong  new  vessel, 
rated  at  twelve  guns,  but  carrying,  at  tliat  time,  eighteen,  and  her 
rrew,  from  every  circumstance  that  can  be  collected,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  four.  But  to  put  the  whole  matter  at  rest  at 
once  and  forever,  we  will  quote  an  extract  from  the  decision  of  a 
court  martial,  consisting  of  post  captains,  held  on  board  his  B.  M. 
ship  Surprise,  at  Bermuda,  on  the  surviving  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Boxer.  "  Having  heard,"  say  they,  "  lieutenant  M^Creery's 
official  letter  and  narrative  of  the  action,  and  strictly  examined 
the  said  lieutenant,  and  the  surviving  officers  and  company  pro- 
duced to  the  court,  and  carefully  investigated  all  the  particulars 
attending  the  capture  of  his  majesty's  brig  Boxer,  by  the  Uni- 
ted States'  vessel  of  war  Enterprize;  and  having  maturely  and  de- 
liberately weighed  and  considered  the  whole,  and  every  part 
thereof,  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  capture  of  his  majesty's 
brig  Boxer,  by  the  United  States'  vessel  of  war  Enterprize,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  a  superiority  of  the  enemy's  force,  principally  in 
the  number  of  men,  as  well  as  to  a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  the 
direction  of  her  firef  and  the  destructive  effects  of  her  first  broad- 
side.'*  After  this  admission,  it  would  seem  that  the  British  naval 
officer  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  accounting  for  the 
result  of  the  action,  but  really,  he  seems  so  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  rhodomontade,  that  he  pursues  it  sometimes  con  am  ore. 

In  this  affair,  both  of  the  commanders  were  killed.  They 
were  both  young  men  of  great  promise;  both  were  mortally 
wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  action;  both  were  carried  to  the 
grave  in  the  same  procession;  and  they  both  lay  buried  side  by 
side  in  the  church  yard  at  Portland.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  captain  Blythe's  dying  moments,  but  those 
of  Burrows  were  dignified  by  a  degree  of  heroism  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Though  mortally  wounded,  he  remained  on 
deck  until  he  received  the  sword  of  his  opponent,  which  he 
grasped  with  enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed  "  I  am  satisfied— 4  die 
contented."  It  may  be  said  that  this  mode  of  dying  is  not  origi- 
nal, inasmuch  as  many  heroes  have  expired  almost  with  the 
same  words,  and  in  the  same  manner.  It  may  be  so.  But  he  who 
in  the  last  agonies  of  expiring  nature— in  the  very  act  of  bejtog 
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divorced  forever,  from  every  thing  dear  to  his  affections,  and  every 
object  beautiful  in  the  glorious  works  of  the  Creator,  is  suffi- 
ciently master  of  his  mind  even  to  imitate  a  hero,  must  be  him- 
self actuated  by  the  soul  of  a  hero.  It  is  not  alone  those  who 
act  on  a  great  scale,  and  wield  the  force  of  great  empires,  that  are 
exclusively  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  when  they 
chance  to  die.  heroically.  Their  rank  and  station  imposes  abso- 
lutely upon  them  the  responsibility  of  dying  well — and  he  who 
has  been  all  his  life  striving  for  the  admiration  of  mankind,  must 
be  weak  indeed  if  he  fail  in  the  last  great  act  of  his  life.  The 
surviving  officers  of  the  Boxer  erected  a  neat  monument  to  the 
memory  of  their  deceased  commander;  but  the  grave  of  Burrows 
remained  without  any  other  distinction  than  that  conferred  by  his 
courage,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  died,  until  a  gentleman  of 
New  York*  directed  a  monument  to  be  erected,  which,  while  it 
records  the  worth  of  the  deceased,  stands  equally  a  memorial  of 
the  munificence  of  him  who  caused  it  to  be  placed  there. 

The  unlucky  British  officer,  whose  destiny  seems  to  have 
marked  him  out  as  a  special  instrument  for  destroying  the  remain- 
ing reputation  of  the  British  navy,  concludes  his  account  of  this 
affair  with  a  most  ludicrous  phillipic  against  the  particular  class 
of  vessels  to  which  the  Boxer  belonged.  He  affirms  that  they 
are  utterly  "despicable;" — that  "they  sail  like  colliers — are  not  a 
match  for  an  American  privateer,  and  are  likely  to  be  the  graves 
not  only  of  the  lives,  but  the  reputations  of  valuable  officers  and 
men."  It  is  a  pity  to  laugh  at  a  man  in  such  extremity  as  this, 
but  one  can't  help  it,  though  it  may  be  a  little  indecorous.  We 
are  irresistibly  reminded  of  a  testy  school  boy,  who  having  stub- 
bed  his  toe  against  a  stone,  turns  round  and  vents  his  spleen 
against  the  poor  stone,  instead  of  blaming  his  own  want  of  fore- 
sight and  calculation,  the  true  cause  of  his  disaster.  Having 
scolded  the  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  gun  brigs  roundly,  because 
they  can't  beat  the  Americans,  he  proceeds:  w  Now  comes,"  he 
says, u  a  new  era,  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  a  single  one  in  Ameri- 
can naval  chronology— a  victory  in  squadron!"  alluding  to  Perry's 
victory  of  the  10th  September,  1813,  on  Lake  Erie.  It  appears 
that  he  had  not,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  heard  of  just  such 
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another  victory  gained  on  Lake  Champlain,  or  he  would  have 
assuredly  suppressed  the  note  of  admiration  at  the  end  of  this 
pretty  sentence. 

The  first  cause  he  assigns  for  this  new  and  original  disaster  of 
his  majesty's  arms,  is  that  the  sailors  were  very  hungry,  and  that 
the  ships  were  not  only  half  starved,  but  also  half  manned.  Yet  in 
this  situation  commodore  Barclay  most  imprudently,  according  to 
the  very  letter  quoted  as  authority  for  the  foregoing  assertions? 
"  sailed  on  the  9th,  fully  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy  next  morn- 
ing, as  they  had  been  seen  among  the  islands."  Is  this  probable? 
Or  if  it  be  true,  was  there  ever  a  more  fool  hardy  expedition  than 
this  undertaken  either  on  land  or  on  water?  Perhaps  however  the 
commodore  recollected  that  the  most  extraordinary  victory  the 
English  ever  gained,  was  that  in  France,  at  Agmcourt,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  where  they  fought  the  better  for  being  hungry,  and  cal- 
culated upon  a  like  result  in  this  case.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
number  of  vessels,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  officer,  was  as 
six  to  nine,  and  the  weight  of  metal  as  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
Americans.  These  (acts  he  says  are  taken  from  American  state- 
ments published  before  the  action.  Where  they  were  published, 
or  how  long  before  the  action— -or  what  alterations  in  the  relative 
force  had  taken  place  in  the  interim)  he  does  not  say,  and  we  will 
now  supply  these  omissions  in  the  most  material  points.  " 

The  British  officer  is  correct  in  the  respective  numbers  of 
each  squadron,  but  entirely  and  wilfully  wrong  in  their  number  of 
guns  and  weight  of  metal.  From  the  official  statement  of  com- 
modore Perry,  the  following  comparative  result  is  obtained,  viz. 
that  the  enemy's  squadron  carried  sixty-three  guns,  and  the  Ame- 
rican fifty-four.  The  whole  number  of  guns  mounted  on  seven  of 
the  nine  vessels  constituting  the  American  force,  was  fourteen — 
the  other  two  vessels  carried  twenty  guns  each.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  American  squadron  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  alone,  captured  in  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  was  three  hundred  and  twenty,  almost  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Americans  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  these  facts,  derived  from  sources  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  without  adducing  any  authority  whatever  for  his  asser- 
tions, the  writer  of  the  Synopsis  has  the  deplorable  fool  hardihood 
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to  state  as  the  result  of  Ms  calculations  that  the  number  of  Ame- 
ricans engaged  in  this  conflict  was  as  /bur  to  one  to  that  of  the 
English,  and  the  weight  of  metal  as  two  to  one.  This  really  out- 
does his  former  attempts*  bold  as  they  were.  But  such  is  the  his- 
tory of  misrepresentation  every  where.  It  begins  with  caution, 
but  gradually  acquires  strength  and  confidence  as  it  advances,  and 
at  length  fearlessly  overleaps  the  boundaries  both  of  decency  and 
probability.  Thus  We  find  the  "  British  naval  officer"  imme- 
diately after  this,  asserting  without  producing  any  authority  what- 
ever, that  notwithstanding  this  superiority  of  two  to  one  and  four 
to  one,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only  eleven  men  less  than 
that  of  the  British,  when  it  is  stated  on  undoubted  estimates  to  have 
been  sixty-one,  instead  of  eleven.  He  then  proceeds  to  complain 
bitterly  of  commodore  Perry's  quitting  his  ship  the  Lawrence  to 
go  on  board  the  Niagara.  This  he  calls  a  "  Yankee  trick,"  and 
in  order  to  make  something  of  a  good  story  of  it,  couples  it  with 
the  assertion  that  the  Lawrence  struck  her  flag,  while  commodore 
Perry  was  leaving  her,  and  hoisted  it  again,  when  he  had  got  safely 
away.  It  is  difficult  to  remark  on  such  unblushing  falsehoods* 
with  the  temper  worthy  of  one  writing  in  the  support  of  truth. 
There  is  a  miserable  weakness,  coupled  with  a  weak  and  ineffec- 
tual malignity,  the  product  of  a  fractious  and  disappointed  arro- 
gance, that  renders  them  almost  unworthy  of  notice. 

On  what  ground  does  he  make  this  despicable  assertion?  Has 
commodore  Barclay  ever  sanctioned  this  charge?— Or  if  the  charge 
had  been  true,  would  he,  as  he  did,  ever  have  toasted  commodore 
Perry  at  a  public  dinner,  given  him  at  Tenebonne,  in  Canada,  as 
"  Commodore  Perry,  the  gallant  and  generous  enemy?9*  Nay, 
moreover,  has  any  British  officer,  honourable  or  without  honour, 
ever  publicly  charged  commodore  Perry  with  this  departure  from 
the  modes  of  honourable  warfare?  Nay,  still  further,  has  any 
newspaper  or  publication  whatever,  even  hinted  at  such  a  thing? 
No— it  was  left  for  this  "  British  officer  on  the  American  station" 
to  convert  the  most  brilliant  personal  act  of  the  whole  war,  into  a 
charge  fatal*  to  the  honour  of  him  who  performed  it.  Shame  on 
the  despicable  and  malignant  hostility,  that  descends  to  such  paltry 
falsehoods  to  stain  the  fame  of  those  it  cannot  conquer!  This  may 
be  a  revenge  worthy  of  Britons,  but  it  would  disgrace  any  nation 
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except  one  from  whom  none  can  expect  either  candour  or  justice, 
unless  they  become  subservient  to  her  views  of  uncircumscribed 
ambition,  or  insatiable  vengeance* 

We  will  quote  two  or  three  other  passages  of  the  preceding' 
part  of  the  Synopsis,  and  then  conclude  for  the  present  number, 
tired  as  we  are  of  exposing,  and,  as  we  suspect,  our  readers  will 
be  of  seeing  the  exposure,  of  a  chain  of  weak  and  petty  misrepre- 
sentations, linked  together  by  the  aid  of  still  weaker  reasonings 
and  conclusions.  To  our  own  countrymen,  this  exposure  is  tin- 
necessary; — for  those  who  are  not  already  satisfied,  must  be  hap- 
pily elevated  above  the  influence  of  fact  and  argument  But  there 
is  a  possibility,  and  we  cannot  help  cherishing  the  hope,  that  chance 
may  place  these  numbers  before  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  that  from  them  they  will  learn  how  the  "  British 
officer  on  the  American  station"  has  imposed  on  their  ignorance, 
and  sported  with  their  credulity.  This  is  the  only  chance  they 
have  of  coming  at  the  truth,  since  it  is  now  a  pretty  notorious  fact 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  this  commodity  is  very  little  cultiva- 
ted in  the  British  publications  of  the  present  time.  In  Spain,  when 
they  were  beaten,  they  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  the  cowardly  Spa- 
niards; and  if  they  gained  a  victory,  modestly  took  all  the  credit  to 
themselves.  Even  Walter  Scott,  whose  reputation,  whether  de- 
served or  not,  ought  to  have  placed  him  above  this  national  infir- 
mity, has  lately  written  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which 
the  Prussian  army,  which,  to  say  no  more,  had  at  least  an  equal 
share  in  the  victory,  is  introduced  and  dismissed  in  one  single  line' 
and  there,  only  appear  chasing  the  enemy  whom  the  British  had 
routed!  But  this  subject  will  perhaps  again  come  before  us. 

The  writer  of  the  Synopsis  proceeds  to  remark,  on  this  action, 
as  follows:—'*  After  the  unexpected  victory,  the  American  com- 
modore, believing  himself  (what  he  is  among  his  countrymen  cal- 
led) a  second  Nelson,  begins  his  official  letter  with  Almighty 
God,  8cc.  similar  to  the  heading  of  that  written  by  the  immortal 
hero  hirasejf,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  and  so  surprised  was  he 
at  the  small  number  of  prisoners  he  took,  that  in  a  second  letter, 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  first,  he  informed  his  government  that 
the  British  loss  was  tenfold  that  of  his  own." 
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Here  is  another  pleasant  specimen  of  home-bred  arrogance) 
which)  instead  of  receiving  it  as  a  compliment,  that  the  gallant  701109 
officer,  who  had  just  beaten  the  very  sailors  with  whom  lord  Nel* 
son  beat  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  annihilated  a  British  squa* 
drop— and  who,  in  so  doing,  had  freed  his  countrymen,  along  an 
extensive  frontier,  from  the  invasion  of  hordes  of  savages,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  a  province,  larger  than  all  Eng- 
land, should  condescend  to  imitate  lord  Nelson—actually  converts 
it  into  a  proof  of  his  presumption!  Really  it  seems  impossible  to 
Jtfease  some  people,  and  since  they  are  so  difficult  to  please,  we 
tjiink  the  Americans  will  be  perfectly  right  in  not  attempting  it 
any  more.  If  we  are  patient  under  injuries,  they  contemn  us—if 
we  resent  them,  they  abuse  us — if  we  surpass  them,  they  stoutly 
deny  it— and  if  we  imitate  them,  they  call  it  sometimes  a  want  of 
original  genius,  sometimes  a  proof  of  presumption.  Jt  is  difficult 
to  deal  with  a  people  so  singularly  perverse;  to  be  friends  with 
them  long  seems  to  be  utterly  impossible;  and  if,  on  any  occasion* 
they  are  chastised  into  a  momentary  respect,  their  old  habits  re- 
turn upon  them  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  them,  have  at  last  only  their  labour  for  their 
pains. 

If  commodore  Perry  really  had  Nelson  in  bis  eye  wtyen  he 
wrote  this  obnoxious  letter,  we  think  it  was  paying  his  lordship  a 
high  compliment  There  is  no  very  material  objection  to  our  offi* 
cers  imitating  him  in  the  laconic  style  of  his  letters,  provided  they 
refrain  from  following  his  example  in  other  matters  not  quite  so 
unexceptionable.  There  is,  however,  hardly  any  hope  of  their  ever 
equalling  him  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements,  as  they  have 
no  lady  Hamilton  to  inspire  and  direct  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
glory:— ptill  less  is  there  any  hope  of  any  of  them  ever  arriving  at 
the  singular  honour  of  having  their  dead  bodies  exposed,  as  spec- 
tacles like  beasts  and  monsters,  at  the  price  of  a  shilling  a  head. 

We  have  looked  over  the  commodore's  official  letters  de- 
tailing the  particulars  of  this  action,  and  in  none  <Jf  them  can  wte 
find  the  assertion  ascril>ed  to  him  by  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis, 
that  "  the  British  loss  was  unfold  that  of  his  own."  From  this, 
and  other  suspicious  circumstances  that  have  lately  come  under 
our  observation,  we  art  strongly  inclined  to  suspect,  that  our  tffidal 
vol.  viiu  J$ 
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letters  are  not  always  published  vtrdatim  in  England.  If  the  writer 
ever  saw  it  in  a  letter  of  commodore  Perry,  it  was  an  interpolation: 
if  he  did  not,  he  is  guilty  of  dishonourably  imputing  to  another  words 
of  his  own  invention,  and  charging  him  with  a  falsehood  of  which 
he  himself  is  the  author.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  very  seriously,  whether  we  Americans  merit  the 
compliment  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  British  officer  in  the  con- 
cluding note,  to  that  part  of  the  Synopsis  which  we  have  just 
given  to  the  reader.  As  the  English  writers  have  denied  us  a 
claim  to  the  invention  of  steam-boats,  and  various  other  important 
matters,  we  will  not  deny  them  (to  use  the  elegant  words  of  the 
British  officer,)  "  the  /latent  for  lying,"  which,  with  such  unex- 
pected liberality,  he  concedes  to  us.  High  as  the  power  of  in- 
tellect may  have  carried  the  people  of  that  country  in  arts,  sci- 
ence, and  literature,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  which  they  so 
much  excel,  as  in  original  invention,  that  great  characteristic  of 
genius.  Whether  this  power  be  exercised  either  in  the  invention 
of  tales  and  fables,  for  the  amusement  of  mankind,  or  the  con- 
struction of  libels  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  them,  it  is  still  a 
proof  of  genius;  and  the  less  foundation  there  is  for  such  libels,  the 
greater  the  power  of  original  invention,  of  course.  Whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  Synopsis,  and  various  other  British 
publications  of  like  nature,  will,  whatever  may  be  his  partiality  to 
his  own  country,  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  the  British  claim  to 
the  "  Patent"  is  altogether  incontestible. 

(To  be  continued  ) 
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On  the  late  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  South  of 
France.  By  Helen  Maria  Williams.  8vo.  pp.  62.  Price 
3s.  6d. 

[From  the  Ecleojtic  Review.] 

Our  countrywoman  in  Paris,  has  availed  herself  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  English  Journals,  containing  the  words — 
"  H.  M.  Williams's  Confession,"  to  introduce  to  the  British 
public  a  Letter  on  the  late  Persecutions  of  the  Reformed  in 
France.  Whether  anxiety  to  perfect  her  exculpation,  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  interest  or  any  other  feeling  of  a  more  ordina- 
ry and  business-like  nature,  dictated  the  correspondence,  we 
presume  not  to  determine;  but  this  letter  forms  a  bulky  pam- 
phlet, of  62  pages,  of  very  large  bold  type;  and  besiaes  a 
great  deal  more  of  extraneous  matter,  one  whole  quarter,  that 
is  from  p.  16  to  p.  32,  consists  of  the  tale  of  other  times,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  sufferings  of  Protestants  in  the  good  days  of 
Louis  15th,  &c.  &c. 

The  Letter  is-  however  highly  important,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  written  oy  a  distinguished  Protestant  in 
Paris,  who  must  have  had  access  to  the  best  informed  persons 
in  the^  Protestant  Communion,  and  also  to  many  respectable 
fugitives  from  the  various  scenes  of  desolation.  And  it  is  still 
more  important,  as  it  is  written  by  a  devoted  admirer  and  a 
voluntary  panegyrist  of  the  Bourbon  family,  under  whose 
reign  these  unhappy  events  have  taken  place.  The  Times, 
the  Courier,  and  even  the  Christian  Observer,  may  surely  ven- 
ture to  quote  this  Pamplet,  as  pure  and  high  authority. — 
Does  Miss  Williams,  then,  with  the  last  publication,  style  the 
tragedies  of  the  South,  "  Pretended  persecutions?"  or,  with 
the  others,  describe  them  as  the  mere  factious  struggles  of 
Jacobins  and  Bonapartists? 

The  following  extracts  will  furnish  our  readers  with  the 
means  of  forming  a  just  decision  on  this  point: 

'  The  persecutors  of  the  nineteeth  century  have  not  entered  into 
the  niceties  of  religious  belief;  they  have  not,  in  the  indulgent  spi- 
rit of  their  predecessors  under  Louis  XIV,  proposed  the  alterna- 
tive of  u  La  mew  ou  la  *iforf;*V-«*«  repent,  or  perish;  become 
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Catholics,  or  we  kill  you;"  they  have  proceeded  at  ouce  to  execu- 
tion; their  victims  were  marked,  and  they  have  plundered  and 
murdered  as  their  fury  directed,  wherever  they  found  Protestant 
property,  or  persons  professing- the  Protestant  faith.' 

'  From  whatever  cause  this  violence  has  proceeded,  the  Pro- 
testants alone  have  been  the  victims.  Were  it  a  local  insurrection 
against  property  or  lives,  such  as  sometimes  Has  desolated  parts 
of  France  during  the  revolution,  the  assailants  would  not  have 
been  so  discriminate  in  their  choice.  It  is  on  Protestants  only  that 
their  rage  has  fallen:  and  the  selection  of  the  professors  of  this, 
faith  appears  to  them  an  unequivocal  proof,  that  it  was  an  organ- 
ized religious  persecution.  We  were  for  a  long  time  incredulous; 
and,  what  added  to  our  incredulity  on  this  subject,  was,  that  this 
persecution  should  have  taken  place  while  the  country  was  in  posn 
session  of  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe,  by  either  of  which  it 
might  instantly  have  been  crushed. 

<  The  silence  and  inaction  of  these  Protestant  powers,  led  to  the 
disbelief  of  such  violence  arising  from  such  a  cause;  but  diploma- 
cy  is  observant  of  etiquette,  and  interference  with  the  internal  go- 
vernment might  have  been  deemed  a  humiliation  of  royal  autho- 
rity. The  foreign  troops  were  also  too  much  occupied  in  skir- 
mishes, and  sieges,  and  in  re-forming  the  museum,  to  heed  dis- 
turbances in  the  departments:  no  French  army  existed. 

c  What  then  were  the  crimes  which  have  drawn  down  on  the 
heads  of  those  respectable  Calvinists,  the  persecution  of  which 
they  have  been  of  late  the  victims?  Crimes!  their  foulest  enemies 
bring  none  to  their  charge.  One  leading  cause  of  this  persecution 
dates  from  far:  it  is  a  renovation  of  that  old  spirit  of  f*nartciemy 
which  once  infected  even  the  court;  and  which,  driven  from  the 
powerful  and  the  great,  now  sought  for  refuge  in  the  lowest  of  the 
multitude.' 

In  comparing  the  former  and  the  present  state  of  the  Pro- 
testants, with  that  from  which  they  have  lately  been  reduced, 
Miss  Williams  does  homage  to  the  revolution,  the  abuses  of 
which  she  will  not  be  supposed  to  advocate. 

<  Amidst  all  the  various  phases,  (she  remarks)  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  star  of  religious  liberty  had  moved  calmly  in  its 
majestic  orbit,  and  cheered  despairing  humanity  with  a  ray  of  ce- 
lestial radiance.  Amidst  the  violations  of  every  other  principle,  tire 
domain  of  conscience  appeared  to  be  consecrated  ground,  where 
tyranny  feared  to  tread.' 

*  The  revolution  took  place,  fraught  with  all  happy  omens  for 
the  Protestants.  They  cast  their  eyes  back  on  the  iron  bondage  of 
the  past,  on  the  edicts  of  the  last  hundred  years  against  their  fa- 
thers, and  blessed  the  dawn  of  religious  liberty.  Yet  during  the 
constituent  assembly,  how  many  hesitations,  exceptions,  and  dis- 
cussions took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Protestants!  It  was  wjth 
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some  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  proud  promulgation  of  equal 
rights,  and  equal  laws,  that  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  being 
tolerated.  Rabaut  St.  Ethkone  fought  against  the  Abb*  Maury, 
under  the  shield  of  Mirabeau,  who  exclaimed,  u  that  he  knew 
nothing  more  intolerable  than  toleration." 

<  The  Protestants  were  now  tolerated  in  the  public  exercise  of 
their  worship,  and  enjoyed  their  civic  rights,  but  they  received  no 
portion  of  what  was  allotted  to  the  ministers  of  religion  by  the  go* 
vernment;  to  whom,  on  the  contrary,  they  paid  an  annual  tribute 
for  the  hire  of  the  churches  in  which  they  officiated.  Their  state 
was  that  of  temporary  tranquillity— but  it  was  not  confirmed  re- 
pose/ p.  33. 

And,  finally,  alluding  to  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  she  makes 
ibis  full  and  candid  declaration. 

(  Whatever  might  have  been  the  advantages  to  the  pope,  the 
church,  or  Bonaparte,  from  this  compact,  the  Protestants  com- 
pletely gained  their  cause.  It  was  no  longer  the  persecuted,  or  the 
tolerated  sect.  They  were  at  once  enthroned  in  rights  equal  to 
those  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  became  alike  the  objects  of  im- 
perial favour.'  p.  37. 

But  no  sooner  does  our  letter-writer  come  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  restoration,  than  she  adopts  the  language  of  apolo- 
gy; and  is  even  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  a  sad  reverse 
Has  been  experienced. 

'  The  royal  family  of  France  (she  says)  returned.  By  some 
oversight  in  the  king's  charter  there  was  mention  of  a  state  reli- 
gion, and  the  Protestants  were  consequently  obliged  to  sink  back 
to  toleration. 

<  The  charter  had  been  less  favourable  with  respect  to  their  re- 
ligious  rights  than  the  concordat;  but  they  were  justly  satisfied  in 
believing,  that  their  religion  could  never  have  been  safer  under  a 
ruler,  indifferent  to  every  system  of  faith,  than  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  pious  and  philosophical  prince.  Secure  in  the  virtues  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  lights  and  philosophy  of  the  present  times, 
they  little  dreamt  that  they  should  ever  become  again  the  objects 
of  religious  persecution.' 

'  It  might  have  have  been  hoped  that  the  conduct  which  the 
Protestants  had  observed  since  that  glorious  epocha  which  con- 
firmed to  them  their  religious  rights,  would  have  disarmed  the 
most  rigorous  of  their  foes.  They  had  showed  no  exultation  in  the 
victory  they  had  obtained;  their  joy  had  been  confined  to  their 
own  bosoms,  or  breathed  in  secret  thanksgivings.  The  blessings 
of  the  revolution  had  not  been  perverted  by  them  to  any  private 
advantage;  they  had  not  been  forward  to  solicit  the  honours,  but 
had  always  cheerfully  borne  their  share  in  the  burdens  and  charges 
of  the  state. 
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<  But  no  conduct,  however  void  of  offence,  can  disarm  the  ma 
lignant  passions.  The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  France  during  a  few 
months  after  the  first  return  of  the  king,  presented  no  means  to 
the  fanatics  of  gratifying  their  rage,  except  by  menaces. 

'  We  were  then  far  indeed  from  any  conjecture  that  the  disas- 
trous event  of  the  landing  of  Bonaparte  on  the  coast  of  Provence 
was  so  near.  He  glided  rapidly  by  the  southern  provinces,  and 
established  himself  at  Lyons.  His  presence  affected  the  Protes- 
tants in  no  other  manner  than  as  it  affected  all  other  Frenchmen. 

'  Amidst  the  most  important  changes  in  the  state,  many  partial 
disorders  took  place  in  various  parts  of  France.  Partial  insurrec- 
tions were  formed,  and  various  outrages  committed  at  Marseilles, 
Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Avignon;  and  the  disorders  of  Nismes 
were  long  believed  at  Paris  to  have  the  same  source,  and  to  be  no 
other  than  the  last  convulsion  of  political  contests. 

'  But  it  was  at  length  recognized  that,  when  the  troubles  which 
had  prevailed  in  other  provinces  were  hushed  into  peace,  the  de- 
partment  of  the  Gard  was  still  the  scene  of  violence  and  horror. 
It  was  found  that  some  evil  of  a  darker  hue,  and  more  portentous 
meaning  than  the  desultory  welfare  of  political  parties,  hung  over 
the  devoted  city  of  Nismes.  A  fanatical  multitude,  breathing  tra- 
ditionary hatred,  was  let  loose:— the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Hug- 
onists!"  resounded  through  the  streets.  Massacre  and  pillage 
prevailed;  but  Protestants  alone  were  the  victims.  The  national 
guarc\  of  Nismes,  composed  of  its  most  respectable  citizens,  had 
been  dissolved,  and  a  new  enrolment  of  six  times  the  number  had 
taken  place,  and  in  which  many  of  the  fanatics  had  found  admis- 
sion. Here,  and  here  only,  by  some  cruel  fatality,  the  national 
guard  betrayed  its  trust,  and  abandoned  its  noble  function  of  pro- 
tecting its  fellow-citizens.  In  vain  the  unhappy  Protestants  invoked 
its  aid;  no  arm  was  stretched  out  to  shelter,  or  to  save  themi — 
their  property  was  devastated  without  resistance,  and  their  mur- 
derers were  undisturbed.' 

After  such  testimony,  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  argu- 
ments; we  shall  therefore  conclude  by  an  extract,  which, 
though  sufficiently  bombastic,  will  prove  that  Miss  Williams 
differs  as  much  from  the  apologists  of  persecution  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  dissenting  ministers, 
as  on  the  nature  of  those  evils  which  they  have  laboured  to 
arrest: 

*  The  high-toned  and  generous  resolves,  proceeding  from  the 
three  denominations  assembled  in  London,  and  which  were  re- 
echoed by  all  other  denominations,  were  not  unheard  in  France. 
This  intervention  was  the  calm  commanding  voice  of  a  great  peo- 
ple lifted  up  against  persecutors,  and  claiming  kindred  with  the 
persecuted.  Its  sound  in  Paris  was  noble  and  persuasive;  and  it 
glided  over  the  South  like  that  sacred  harmony  of  the  heavenly 
host,  which  spoke  to  the  watch  of  shepherds  "  of  peace  and  of 
good-will.'" 


Leaves.  8vo.  pp.  184. 
[From  the  Eeleetio  Review.] 

'  hf  seeking  an  appropriate  title  for  these  little  poems'  says 
the  author,  '  I  have  feared  to  imply  too  much;  I  have  called 
them  Leaves.'  But  what  leaves  are  they?  rose-leaves,  of 
faint  but  undeceiving  fragrance,  fit  for  a  lady's  dainty  appa- 
rel; or  bay  leaves,  or  myrtle  leaves,  such  as  may  form  an  ever- 
green chaplet  for  the  bard?  Or  are  they  such  leaves  as  nobler 
trees  in  the  exuberance  of  their  strength  put  forth  in  honour 
of  the  spring,  and  shed  with  the  changing  season  to  the  pass- 
ing breeze, — leaves  whose  only  value  was  their  freshness,  and 
which  we  tread  upon  in  soberer  age,  and  moralize  on  their 
decay.  Our  author  has  taken  for  the  motto  on  his  title  page, 

<  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Vail*  ombroea*  Milton. 

They  are  leaves  that  have  fallen,  we  suppose,  in  the  silence 
of  contemplative  solitude.  \ 

The  volume  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  poems,  of  very 
unequal  merit;  some  of  them  are  imitations  from  the  Italian; 
others  reminded  us  of  Gessner's  Idyls:  none  of  them  display 
any  considerable  degree  of  energy  of  mind,  or  originality,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  highly  elegant  and  pleasing.  They 
are  such  productions  as  would  never  confer  distinction  on 
their  author's  name,  but  yet  they  afford  no  reason  for  conceal- 
ing it.  4  Children'  are  the  subjects  of  most  of  them.  4  Beauty,' 
4  Attachment,' 4  Sensibility'  4  Evening,'  are  the  titles  of  others. 
The  author  scarcely  attempts  any  thing  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter. They  are  what  the  title  designates  them,— leaves.  We 
select  the  following  as  no  unfavourable  specimen: 

4  THE  CHILD  LOVX,  AND  GENIUS. 

'  It  chanced  in  lonely  Tale  afar, 

By  woods,  and  purple  evening  shaded, 
While  o'ea  it  hung  the  Idalian  star, 

That  Lore,  with  tiny  pomp,  paraded. 

'  *  And  mine  the  scene,  and  mine  the  hour!"**  v 

He  said,  and  flung  his  how  heside  him; 
But  as  it  fell  it  crushed  the  flower, — 

His  own  dear  flower  when  joys  betide  hjml 

*  Then  sorrowing  wept  the  wayward  child,  7 

His  pride  was  gone,  his  star  declining! 
When  Genius  o'er  him  cheering  smiled, 

And  lent  his  lyre,— with  amtyantfc  twining. 
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'  He  toaehed,  and  triumphed  at  the  tone*; 

(Though  bat  to  tooth  had  Genius  meant  it;} 
And  toon  itft  mightier  power  he  owns, 

And  oh!  the  heightening  grate  he  lent  it!  * 

•  Woodroos  the  charm!  its  plaintive  sound 

Tbroogn  all  the  hearts  reeesses  roving; 
While  beamed  its  strings  in  light  around^ 
And  loveliest  visions  o'er  it  moving. 

•  The  boy  with  rapture  viewed  the  lyre, 

As  on  its  chords  his  touch  reposes; 
Yet,  childish  still,  with  fond  desire, 
Would  change  its  amaranth  for  roses. 

•  Then  Genius  loud  exclaimed — u  Forbear! 

Nor  from  my  lyre  its  own  wreaths  sever! — 
But,  wiselier,  twine  thy  flowrets  there, 

To  bloom  with  mine,  and  bloom  for  ever!0  *  pp.  37 — 39* 

The  vohime  is  not  entirely  free  from  a  species  of  affectation 
which  may  be  styled  the  pedantry  of  taste:  and  it  displays, 
perhaps,  more  reading  than  thought.  The  Cottage  Girl,  p« 
1 7,  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  The  following 
poem,  too,  is  liable  to  objection  on  tie  score  of  being  either 
a  very  improbable  or  a  very  ill-told  story.  We  must  confess, 
that  we  do  not  quite  understand,  whether  our  author  designed 
to  represent  the  child  as  an  interesting  infant  suicide,  or  to 
convey  the  idea,  that  he  mistook  the  unconscious  wave  for 
*  emerald  groves'  and  a  heaven  of  beauty,  and  fell  by  the  sea 
shore,  a  victim  to  the  calenture! 


The  Russian  Prisoner  of  War  among  the  French*  By  Moritfc 
Von  Kotzebue,  lieutenant  on  the  general  staff  of  the  impe- 
rial Russian  army,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir* 
8vo.  9s. 

[Prom  the  New  Monthly  Magazine/) 

This  authentic  and  artless  relation  of  a  Russian  officer,  who  be- 
longed to  the  corps  of  Wittgenstein,  in  Poland,,  but  was  taken  pri- 
soner on  the  10th  of  August,  1812,  and  sent  to  France,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  interest,  when  it  is  known  to  have  been  edited  by  the 
celebrated  dramatist.  But  independent  of  the  curiosity  which  that 
circumstance  is  calculated  to  produce,  the  work  kself,  as  giving 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  French  character  and  manners,  will  be 
found  entitled  to  attention  and  respect.  Many  amusing  anecdotes 
are  here  related,  and  a  vein  of  impartiality  pervades  tta  whole 
narrative. 
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The  rapidly  improving  taste  for  literature  and  science,  and 
the  consequent  efforts  to  cultivate  them  in  our  country,  are  among 
the  most  gratifying  indications  of  its  general  advancement  in  what- 
ever can  give  strength,  felicity,  and  true  glory  to  a  nation.  An 
evidence  of  that  taste  and  those  efforts  is  afforded  by  the  increase 
of  our  literary  and  philosophical  societies.  These  establishments, 
arising  from  the  love  of  learning,  become  themselves  a  new  cause 
for  promoting  it,  and  increase  the  source  from  which  they  spring. 
They  answer  besides  several  other  useful  and  agreeable  purposes. 
They  offer  refined  relaxation  to  professional  men:  they  provide 
congenial  company  and  interesting  conversation  for  persons  who 
are  devoted  to  study;  and  they  enable  those  who  aspire  to  advance 
the  sciences  and  extend  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  to  con- 
duct their  inquiries  with  greater  facility  and  make  their  experi- 
ments upon  a  larger  scale.  The  National  Institute  of  France  and 
the  London  Institution,  are  illustrious  examples  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  such  establishments.  From  the  rich 
materials  for  observation  which  those  societies  provided,  and  the 
clusters  of  genius  they  collected  together,  have  emanated  some 
of  the  noblest  inventions  and  discoveries,  which  have  ever  bene- 
fited or  delighted  the  world:  inventions  which  enable  man  to  sub- 
due, restrain,  or  render  subservient  to  his  own  use,  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  apparently  the  most  uncontrollable  powers  of  nature: 
discoveries  which  develop  and  explain  the  wonderful  me- 
chanism of  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies;  discoveries  at 
which  even  their  authors  look  back  with  astonishment,  and  the 
contemplation  of  which  almost  induces  ordinary  men  to  doubt  of 
their  own  mortality,  and  claim  kindred  with  a  divine  nature.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  that  such  institutions  have  been  made  th* 
object  of  foolish  ridicule;  nor  should  we  be  deterred  from  the  at- 
tempt to  emulate  them  because  their  proceedings  are  sometimes 
aped  and  burlesqued  by  ignorant  and  presuming  people,  who  ha-* 
ving  nothing  else  to  do,  give  themselves  some  scientific  nickname, 
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and  meet  to  talk  of  the  weather,  and  make  ludicrously  solemn  fa* 
ces  at  each  other. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  re-perusal  of  Mr. 
Elliott's  admirable  address  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  South 
Carolina.  It  was  briefly  noticed  in  our  number  for  February  last, 
(p.  .187)  but  we  are  persuaded  that  most  of  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  to  have  it  entire;  for  although  it  was  delivered  so  long 
ago  as  the  month  of  August,  1814,  we  apprehend  it  is  yet  but  lit- 
tle known  beyond  the  state  in  which  it  was  first  published.  The 
correct,  enlarged,  and  liberal  scientific  views;  the  practical  good 
sense,  the  unaffected  modesty,  (not  always  a  characteristic  of  phi- 
losophers,) and  the  excellent  style  of  writing  which  it  exhibits,  do 
honour  not  only  to  the  author,  but  to  the  society  in  which  he  pre- 
sides, and  the  community  by  which  it  is  patronised. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  desirable  that  all  the  addresses  and 
other  communications  made  to  such  societies  should  be  first  print- 
ed in  separate  pamphlets;  from  which  selections  should  be  made 
in  due'  time  of  such  as  were  worthy  of  being  preserved  in  their 
proceedings.  A  printed  paper  is  more  easily  examined,  and 
more  justly  appreciated  than  the  best  written  manuscript.  Pub- 
lic opinion  would  aid  those  who  were  entrusted  to  make  the  selec- 
tions, and  friendly  criticism  might  enable  the  authors  of  the  cho- 
sen, productions  to  correct  and  improve  them.  The  records  of 
these  societies  might  thus  be  kept  clear  from  rubbish;  an  article 
of  which  a  very  large  proportion  has  been  sometimes  admitted 
into  the  works  of  very  learned  bodies.  We  should  regret  ex- 
J  ceedingly  to  find  any  thing  of  this  kind  bound  up  along  with  Mr. 
Elliott's  discourse:  If  the  Society  of  South  Carolina  will  exclude 
from  their  philosophical  compilations,  whatever  is  not  worthy  of 
being  placed  beside  that  production,  they  may  not  indeed  publish 
often,  but  their  volumes  will  rank  among  the  most  distinguished 
records  of  science. 

An  address  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South 
Carolina:  by  Stejihen  Elliott,  Esq.  President  of  the  Society. 

Gentlemkk.— In  obedience  to  the  appointment  of  the  soci- 
ety, I  rise  to  address  you;  and  little  as  I  may  have  merited  the  ho- 
nour you  have  conferred  upon  me,  I  should  feel  still  more  unwor- 
thy if  I  permitted  the  calls  of  business,  or  private  avocations,  to 
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excuse  roe  from  the  performance  of  any  duty  you  may  impose 
upon  me,  however  imperfectly  the  execution  may  answer  your  ' 
expectations  or  my  own  wishes. 

In  associating  to  prosecute  and  encourage  literary  and  philo- 
sophical pursuits,  you  hare  given  a  testimony  of  your  respect  for 
science,  and  of  your  desire  to  render  an  important  service  to  your 
counfry;  of  your  wish  to  promote  researches  which  give  dignity 
to  individual  reputation,  and  are  eminently  calculated  to  advance 
public  welfare,  to  multiply  national  resources,  and  to  elevate  na- 
tional character.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design  let  us  add  zeal 
to  knowledge,  and  perseverence  to  enterprize. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  science  in  modern  Europe,  literary  and  i 
scientific  societies  began  to  flourish,  and  with  the  increasing  day 
fchey  have  continued  to  multiply.  Men  of  science  have  every 
where  been  eager  to  encourage  their  formation;  nations  have 
sometimes  considered  them  an  ornament  and  a  benefit  Their 
uses  are  important  and  diversified.  Not  designed  to  form  theo- 
ries, to  establish  or  support  particular  systems,  either  in  science  or 
in  art;  it  has  been  their  more  humble  province  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered and  fading  rays  of  philosophic  light,  to  record  detached  and 
isolated  facts,  to  encourage  the  pursuit  and  investigation  of  truth, 
to  give  to  science  popularity,  to  draw  the  human  mind,  if  possible, 
from  the  trivial  and  often  unworthy  inquiries  of  momentary  inje» 
rest  or  passion,  and  to  afford  the  friends  and  cultivators  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  some  point  of  union  and  of  concert.  It  is  not 
easy,  now,  to  determine  how  much  these  associations  have  aided 
the  improvement  of  civilized  society,  or  added  by  their  labours 
and  researches  to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge.  Their  task  has 
been  to  collect  the  stone,  the  mortar,  and  the  block,  with  which 
the  future  architect  may  rear  his  edifice,  and  like  the  workmen  of 
the  quarry,  although  their  individual  labours  raajr  be  unnoticed  or 
hidden  in  the  finished  structure,  yet,  have  the^,  nevertheless,  es- 
sentially contributed  to  its  solidity  or  magnificence. 

In  Europe,  where  the  pursuit  of  science  has  long  been  a  % 
cherished  and  a  fashionable  occupation,  and  where  the  number 
of  literary  and  scientific  men  has  become  so  great  as  almost  to 
crowd  and  jostle  on  the  road,  societies  have  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  each  distinct  branch  of  knowledges  but  with 
us  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  unite  in  one  society  all  who 
should  be  willing  to  associate  in  our  labours;  while  by  arranging 
our  members  into  different  classes,  and  assigning  to  each  class 
distinct  and  determinate  objects,  each  individual  will  find  himself 
co-operating  with  associates,  having  common  views  and  occu- 
pations. . 

On  this  occasion  it  will  not,  perhaps, be  an  inappropriate  theme, 
to  recal  to  your  remembrance,  and  to  present  to  public  view,  the 
great  objects  of  our  association,  and  after  passing  briefly  in  review 
the  arrangements  of  the  society,  after  faintly  delineating  their  ex- 
tent and  magnitude,  to  offer  some  general  observations  on  their 
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ultimate  importance  and  value.  I  feel  that  this  sketch  will  he 
drawn  with  a  weak  and  unsteady  hand.  To  few  lias  it  been  given 
to  view  the  extended  field  of  science  witli  strong  and  distinct  vi* 
sion,  to  portray  each  separate  compartment  in  colours  at  once  lu 
minous  and  true;  nor  will  time  permit  me  to  do  more  than  mere- 
ly to  point  out  the  extent  and  importance  of  our  pursuits,  their 
influence  on  individual  character,  and  on  national  prosperity. 

The  objects  to  which  the  society  has  deemed  it  advisable  to 
direct  the  attention  of  its  members,  have  been  distributed  into  the 
following  classes: 

1.  MATHEMATICS  AND  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  mathematics  form  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  science; 
in  their  first  elements  an  attainment  of  indispensible  necessity  to 
society,  in  their  higher  branches  distinguished  for  the  sublimity  of 
their  views,  and  the  extent  and  utility  of  their  application.  This 
science  is  peculiarly  the  science  of  truth,  no  doubt  hangs  upon  its 
processes,  no  uncertainty  attends  its  result.  Whatever  relates  to 
number,  to  proportion,  to  magnitude,  it  exclusively  comprehends. 
All  the  branches  of  mechanical  philosophy,  mechanics,  optics, 
hydrodynamics,  astronomy,  are  but  illustrations  of  its  principles 
in  the  wonderful  diversity  in  which  they  are  applicable  to  matter 
when  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

Armed  with  its  Intelligence,  man  redftces  to  system  the  ex- 
tended movements  of  the  universe,  reduces  to  order  the  erratic 
marches  of  the  planets,  brings  to  measurement  their  distances, 
their  magnitude,  their  density,  their  velocity;  explains  their  appa- 
rent irregularities  and  eccentricities,  calculates  and  determines 
the  aii-pervadkig  power  of  gravitation,  numbers  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  and  metes  out  the  limits  of  the  constellation. 

The  mathematics  give  to  geography  its  precision,  and  of 
course  all  its  value;  they  point  out  to  the  mariner  his  track  on  the 
pathless  ocean,  to  tne  traveller  his  road  through  the  untrodden 
wilderness,  to  the  miner  his  rout  in  his  subterranean  journey.  Ma- 
ny of  the  arts  of  civil  life,  architecture,  civil,  naval  and  hydraulic, 
fortification,  Surveying,  navigation,  depend  exclusively  on  their  as- 
sistance, and  most  of  the  machinery  that  gives  to  man  such  stu- 
pendous power  is  formed  and  guided  by  their  principles.  With- 
out their  aid,  socfety  itself,  like  some  neglected  column,  or  tower, 
like  Palmyra  or  Babylon,  would  moulder  into  ruin. 

In  the  investigation  of  mathematical  and  geometrical  truths, 
some  of  the  most  profound  and  sublime  efforts  of  the  human  in- 
tellect have  been  displayed.  Yet,  after  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, this  science  is  not  exhausted;  even  in  that  field  which  has 
been  explored  by  the  great  minds  of  a  Euclid,  an  Archimedes,  a 
Copernicus,  a  Kepler,  a  Leibnitz,  a  Newton,  a  Euler,  a  La  Place, 
there  remain  many  hidden  truths.  Discoveries  still  due  to  genius, 
merited  fe  wards  for  labour.    And  in  the  application  of  mathema- 
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tics  to  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  man,  to  mechanics,  to  ma« 
cbteery,  to,  the  arts,  the  limits  are  perhaps  interminable. 

II.  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING  ELECTRICITY,  GALVANISM  AND  MI- 
NERALOGY. 

i 

No  science  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  pursuits  of 
man,  or  mingles  so  extensively  with  his  occupations,  as  chemistry. 
It  embraces  the  whole  range  of  created  nature,  it  comprehends 
in  its  researches,  all  substances  animate  or  inanimate:  it  explores 
their  elementary  principles,  it  unfolds  their  combinations,  it  traces 
their  affinities,  it  ascertains  the  result  of  new  associations,  new 
combinations.  In  every  employment  we  feel  its  influence  or  want 
its  aid.  Most  of  our  arts  and  manufactures  have  their  founda- 
tions in  the  principles  of  chemistry,  or  are  guided  and  enlightened 
in  their  progress  by  chemical  researches.  In  our  food,  in  our 
medicine,  in  our  clothes,  in  the  decorations  of  our  houses,  we 
trace  its  operations.  The  processes  of  the  dyer,  the  painter,  the 
gilder,  the  glass  maker,  the  potter,  the  tanner,  the  distiller,  the 
brewer,  the  baker,  are  purely  chemical;  and  metallurgy,  which 
extracts  the  metals  from  their  earths  and  bres,  and  gives  to  man 
these  instruments  of  power,  exhibits  one  of  the  triumphs  of  che- 
mistry. Gunpowder,  which  has  made  so  great  a  revolution  in 
military  science,  and  changed  the  whole  artillery  of  war,  is  a  che- 
mical compound.  The  power  of  steam  is  generated,  guided  and 
governed  by  chemical  processes,  while  the  application  of  its  gii 
gantic  force  is  left  to  mechanical  arrangement. 

Chemistry  ascertains  the  nature  and  properties  of  those  aire 
or  gases,  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  pervade  all 
nature;  it  analyses  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  and  endea- 
vours to  elucidate  its  changes.  Hence  those  modifications  of  the 
air,  which  constitute  the  science  of  meteorology,  the  result  of 
combinations  of  the  gaseous  fluids,  varied  probably  by  electric 
and  magnetic  influence,  become  objects  of  chemical  inquiry. 

Electricity,  from  its  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
impossibility  of  reducing  its  laws  to  mathematical  calculation,  and 
from  its  general  effects  on  chemical  analysis  and  combination  has 
been  referred  to  this  class.  With  it  has  also  necessarily  been 
connected  galvinism.  This  wonderful  modification  of  electricity, 
whose  very  existence  is  a  late  discovery,  and  whose  prodigious 
effects  have  been  but  recently  made  known,  has  now  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  re-agents  of  chemistry.  No  discovery  in 
very  recent  days  has  opened  so  new  and  extensive  a  field  of  ex- 
periment, as  the  vohaic,  or  galvanic  battery,  nor  qne  which  has 
excited  more  general  or  anxious  inquiry.  It  had  long  been 
doubted  whether  the  earths  and  alkalis,  as  known  to  us,  were  sim- 
ple elementary  substances.  While  some  were  thought  to  have 
affinities  to  the  acids,  others  where  supposed  to  consist  either 
of  elements  still  more  simple  and  which  had  not  yet  been  detect- 
ed, or  to  be  the  oxyds  of  unknown  metals.   Galvinism  has  partly- 
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realized  these  conjectures.  It  has  already  proved  that  the 
alkalis  are  metallic  oxyds.  It  now  promises  to  decompose  many 
of  the  earths,  to  render  more  accurate  the  knowledge  we  possess 
of  elementary  substances,  perhaps  to  discover  new  elements. 
With  every  increase  of  agents,  science  will  possess  new  powers, 
and  may  exhibit  new  combinations,  new  actions,  new  results. 

Mineralogy  has  also  been  referred  to  chemistry,  because,  in 
the  last  resort  the  composition  and  value  of  all  fosils  must  be  de- 
termined by  chemical  analysis.  This  science,  for  a  long  time  ne- 
glected and  abandoned  to  ignorance  apd  prejudice,  has  within  a 
short  time  obtained  the  popularity  and  attention  it  so  justly  merits. 
While  chemistry  has  been  engaged  in  analysing  and  ascertaining 
the  component  substances  of  dHfereat  minerals,  men  of  system 
have  endeavoured  to  arrange  them  m  natural  associations,  and  to 
discriminate  them  by  fixed  and  certain  characters.  The  systems 
before  the  age  of  Linnaeus  scarcely  merit  attention,  and  his  ar- 
rangement ofthe  mineral  kingdom,  though  exhibiting  some  marks 
of  his  profound  and  discriminating  mind,  never  acquired  the  ce- 
lebrity, which  his  systems  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
have  so  justly  obtained.  Yet  he  merits  praise  for  having  directed 
the  attention  of  mineralogists  to  the  crystallization  of  mine 
rals.  Bergman  and  Wallerius  added  something  to  the  science; 
and  Cronstedt  had  the  merit  of  first  exhibiting  a  system,  formed 
on  uniform,  if  not  truly  correct  principles.  His  classification  of 
minerals  is  strictly  chemical,  and  although  superseded  or  neglect- 
ed in  the  extensive  discoveries  of  later  years,  is  still  entitled  to 
attentive  consideration.  Two  more  recent  systems  now  occupy 
and  divide  public  opinion. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  profound  systems, 
which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  world,  is  the 
mineralogy  of  the  Abbe  Hauy.  Availing  himself  of  the  lights  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  science  of  crystallography  by  Linnaeus, 
by  Bergman,  but  principally  by  Rome  de  Lisle,  he  has  formed  a 
theory  more  accurate  and  more  extensively  applicable  to  crys- 
tallized mineral  substances  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Ascer- 
taining'Dy  the  mechanical  division  of  different  crystals,  that  each 
distinct  species  is  composed  of  homogeneous  particles,  or  as  he 
terms  them,  integral  mollecules,  he  endeavoured  by  a  profound 
combination  of  mechanical  and  mathematical  skill,  to  discover  the 
primitive  form  of  each  species,  whether  that  form  resembled  the 
integral  mollecule,  or,  whether  by  a  combination  of  those  molle- 
cules it  assumed  a  new  figure,  and  then  determined  by  mathema- 
tical calculation  the  ratio  of  increment  or  of  decrement,  by  which 
these  primitive  forms  could  be  made  to  assume  each  variety  of 
crystallized  figure,  which  in  fact  it  did  exhibit,  or  could  possibly 
exhibit.  Adopting  then  the  integral  mollecule,  or  primitive  form^ 
as  the  type  of  each  species,  he  arranged  around  the  primitive  spe- 
cies, each  modification  of  the  crystal,  as  distinct  varieties.  As 
every  step  in  this  process  ^Y£s  determined  by  mathematical  pots 
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ciples,  no  theory,  as  far  as  it  extends,  can  be  more  completely 
scientific.    It  has,  however,  some  defects;  in  the  first  place,  of 
several  species,  unquestionably  distinct,  the  integral  moileculc, 
and  primitive  form,  appear  to  be  the  same,  or  if  nature  has  really 
made  a  distinction,  it  is  too  minute  for  human  investigation.— 
This  shakes  the  very  foundation  of  the  system,  which  is  built 
on  the  idea  that  each  distinct  species  of  mineral  has  a  •primi- 
tive form,  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  second  place  a  great  propor- 
tion of  fossil  substances  are  presented  to  us  in  rude  amorphous 
masses  or  fragments,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  crystallization.   As  it 
is  impossible  therefore  to  detect,  the  integral  mollecules  of  such 
substances,  they  cannot  be  arranged  under  the  system  of  Hauy. 
It  may  also  be  doubted,  siugular  as  the  objection  may  appear, 
whether  this  system  is  not  too  scientific  to  become  a  popular  ono. 
For  it  not  only  required  profound  mathematical  knowledge,  a 
knowledge  very  distinct  from  mineralogy,  to  discover  the  princi- 
ples of  this  theory,  but  it  will  require  much,  even  to  understand  it, 
at  least  sufficiently  to  ascertain  new  species,  or  to  refer  new  vari- 
eties to  their  proper  station  around  some  known  primitive  form.— 
It  has,  however,  rendered  more  extensive  ana  more  accurate  our 
knowledge  of  crystallography,  and  has  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
science. 

'  Widely  different  is  the  system  of  Werner.  Founded  entirely 
on  external  characters,  on  colour,  figure,  lustre,  transparency, 
fracture,  f weight,  and  modes  of  crystallization,  it  is  avowedly 
popular  and  practical,  being  established  on  those  qualities  most 
obvious  to  the  senses,  and  most  easily  retained  by  the  memory.  Its 
leading  principle  is  to  associate  in  natural  groups,  or  families,  such 
minerals  as  nature  appears  by  their  external  characters  to  have 
allied,  unmindful  of  their' component  substances,  as  determined  by 
chemical  analysis.  It  would  indeed  appear  that  some  of  the  pupils 
of  Werner,*  with  perhaps  Werner  himself,  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
those  analyses  which  separate  substances  that  seem  to  be  naturally 
allied.  While  this  system  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  departing 
widely  from  chemical  arrangement,  of  associating  in  some  in- 
stances fossils  whose  component  parts  are  materially  dissimilar, 
and  of  separating  others  that  appear  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist 
to  be  nearly  allied,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  strictly  mineralogical. 
Its  descriptions  and  characters  are  drawn  from  the  obvious  fea- 
tures of  minerals  themselves,  and  not  from  the  collateral  lights  of 
chemistry  and  the  mathematics.  It  uses  these  sciences,  but  they 
do  not  constitute  its  foundation:  and  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  the  school  of  Werner  is  said  to  have  produced  the  best  prac- 
tical mineralogists  in  Europe. 

After  all,  however  these  systems  are  but  conjectural  and 
tentative!  and  as  we  are  still  obliged  to  refer  every  new  substance 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  before  we  can  know  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  or  its  value  in  the  arts,  or  in  commerce,  mineralogy, 
however  we  may  arrange  our  cabinets,  or  marshal  our  specimens, 
must-remain  a  branch  of  ttjis  "  Universal  science." 
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III.  ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY. 

Zoology,  even  if  you  except  from  it  man,  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  terrestrial  beings,  and  the  most  worthy  of  our  investiga- 
tion, has  still  many  claims  to  our  attention.    The  relation  which 
the  more  perfect  species  of  animals  bear  in  their  structure  and 
physiology  to  man,  has  thrown  light  upon  many  of  the  obscure 
functions  of  the  human  frame,  and  renders  comparative  anatomy 
an  object  of  interesting  research;  while  the  imperceptible  grades 
by  which  animals  descend  on  the  scale  of  being;  the  variations  in 
their  organization;  the  loss  of  some  functions  and  powers,  the  ac- 
quisition of  others;  their  peculiar  conformation,  whether  adapted  to 
fly,  to  run,  to  swim,  to  creep;  their  increasing  simplicity  of  struc- 
ture, and  gradual  diminution  of  vital  power,  until  the  animal,  by 
insensible  transition  appears  to  be  lost  in  the  vegetable,  open  a 
field  and  afford  objects  for  observation  no  less  amusing  than  in- 
structive: neither  in  an  economical  view  is  this  study  less  im- 
portant.   The  multiplied  relations  of  man  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
his  extensive  dependence  on  it  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  service, 
for  health,  and  even  for  amusement,  would  seem  to  require  from 
'him  a  well  directed  attention  to  their  organization,  theirhabits,  and 
economy.    How  valuable  to  man  would  be  the  domestication  of 
other  animals,  that  in  new  capacities,  or  with  different  powers, 
should  render  him  as  much  service  as  the  horse,  the  ox,  or  the 
sheep.  From  the  other  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  (besides  the 
mammalia)  we  derive  now  many  articles  that  supply  the  wants 
and  add  to  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  and  an  increased 
knowledge  of  their  history  and  habits  would  enlarge  the  amount 
of  their  present  services,  and  diminish  many  of  the  evils  we  suffer 
from  them:  even  Entomology,  the  most  neglected  and  depreciated 
branch  of  natural  history,  presents  many  views  of  peculiar  interest 
to  man.    To  say  nothing  of  the  silk  worm,  an  insect  so  important 
to  luxury,  and  such  a  source  of  wealth  to  many  countries;  of  the 
various  species  of  lytta,  so  valuable  as  vesicatories  to  medicine;  of 
the  cochineal  and  lac  insedts,  (coccus  cacti  et  lacca)  so  prized  for 
their  costly  and  brilliant  dyes;  of  the  bee,  so  interesting  from  its 
industry  and  wonderful  economy,  as  well  as  from  its  productions. 
Insects,  from  their  numbers,  their  diversity  of  habits  and  of  food, 
their  size,  are  almost  perpetual  objects  of  amusement  or  annoy- 
ance, of  profit  or  of  injury.    Their  annoyance,  and  their  injuries, 
we  feel  more  sensibly  than  their  benefits:  perhaps  they  are  more 
real;  they  are  certainly  more  obvious.    For,'  although  we  are  for- 
tunately exempt  from  the  desolating  march  of  the  locust,  we  suf- 
fer from  the  ravages  of  other  insects.    The  injury  which  the  cot* 
ton  has  sustained  from  the  larva  of  a  moth,  is  well  known;  the 
tobacco  requires  much  care  to  protect  it  from  the  larva  of  a 
sphinx;  and  every  species  of  grain  is  liable  to  attacks  from  in- 
sects at  some  period  of  its  growth.    In  our  gardens  they  are  more 
destructive  than  in  our  fields,  and  in  our  orchards  still  more  per- 
nicious than  in  our  gardens;  and  perhaps  I  may,  with  accuracy, 
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assert,  that  if  we  could  prevent  the  depredations  of  one  insect,  the 
curculio,  which  in  its  larva  state,  preys  upon  our  drupaceous 
fruit,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  hi  all  of 
their  varieties,  we  need  envy  no  country  its  orchards,  but  might 
exhibit  on  our  tables,  at  little  or  no  cost,  as  great  a  variety,  and  as 
finely  flavoured  fruit  as  any  climate  with  which  we  are  acquaint-, 
ed  can  produce.  It  is  only  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
tural history  of  insects,  that  we  can  hope  effectually  to  lessen  their 
numbers,  or  to  restrain  their  ravages;  and  although  we  should  not 
be  able,  altogether  to  prevent  their  injuries,  for  they  sometimes 
seem  to  walk  abroad  as  one  of  the  scourges  of  Providence;  yet  it 
is  only  from  enlightened  efforts  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  an 
alleviation.  Industry,  with  knowledge,  will  diminish  many  of  the 
evils  which  ignorance  and  indolence  must  certainly  aggravate. 

From  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  probable,  that  every  species 
of  organized  animated  being,  either  immediately  or  mediately  de- 
rive their  subsistence.  In  the  terrestrial  animals  this  fact  is  obvi- 
ous, for  the  carnivorous  ultimately  depend  on  the  graminivorous 
or  granivorous  for  food.  And  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean, 
the  same  analogy  probably  prevails,  and  the  minute  insects,  which, 
in  the  first  degree  support  the  superior  tribes,  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  aquatic  plants  which  border  every  river,  or  the  ma- 
rine algae  which  so  abundantly  inhabit  many  parts  of  the  ocean. 
From  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  derived  nearly  all  of  those  arti- 
cles, which  are  employed  to  palliate  or  cure  the  diseases,  and  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  What 
volumes  have  been  written  on  the  dietetic  and  medicinal  virtues  of 
plants;  and  although  much  that  has  been  written  might  without 
injury  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  much  remains  to  be  written  before 
a  correct  or  complete  knowledge  of  their  qualities  can  be  obtained. 
Improvement  in  this  has  kept  pace  with  improvement  in  other 
departments  of  science,  since  experiment,  and  an  inquiry  into 
facts,  have  superseded  idle  speculations,  and  fantastic  theories. 
From  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  derive  much  of  our  clothing, 
many  of  our  dyes,  and  many  of  the  materials  of  our  manufactures. 
Can  a  knowledge  of  substances,  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
wants  and  infirmities  be  uninteresting  and  useless?  Can  a  know- 
ledge of  substances  occupying  so  large  a  space  in  the  works  of 
creation  be  unworthy  our  attainment?  It  is  not  a  mere  termino- 
logy that  we  should  pursue  in  this  science.  The  structure,  habits, 
and  affinities  of  plants  should  be  objects  of  our  research.  Agri- 
culture and  gardening  are  but  branches  of  philosophic  botany,  and 
all  rational  expectation  of  improvement  in  these  most  important 
departments  must  be  founded  on  a  substantial  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  vegetation,  of  the  physiology  of  plants, 
and  of  the  causes  which,  in  different  climates,  or  in  different  soils, 
promote  or  retard  their  growth,  and  their  productiveness. 

Systematic  botany  gives  order  to  our  knowledge,  enables  us  to 
ascertain  and  arrange  the  different  species  of  plants,  which  actu- 
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ally  exist  on  the  earth,  to  know  With  certainty  thtfse,  Which  In  dif- 
ferent, or  distant  countries,  have  bfeen  found  useful  to  man,  and 
brings  to  view,  although  as  yet  imperfectly,  the  great  natural 
associations  which  exist  iri  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

To  the  most  common  observer,  the  affinities  in  certain  families 
of  plants  must  be  obvious.  The  graminede,  the  cyperaceae,  the 
crnciatae,  the  labiatae,  the  legumindsae,  the  umbelliferg,  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  Linngan  Syngenesiae,  the  apocyrieg,  tfce 
orchidese,  and  many  others,  have  resemblances  so  striking,  that 
they  have  always  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  superficial 
investigators  of  nature.  In  many  plants,  however,  these  affinities, 
or  connecting  links,  become  remote  or  Uncertain.  Softie  of  the 
ablest  botanists  in  the  world,  are  how  endeavouring  to  comptett 
the  knowledge,  and  establish  the  system  of  natural  Orders.  Should 
they  succeed  in  this  great  enterprise,  should  they  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute, by  characters,  which  however  slight,  Shall  be  Certain,  how- 
ever obscure,  shall  be  permanent,  ail  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
families,  having  one  common  structure,  one  common  habit,  and 
which,  even  when  scattered  over  distant  climbs,  Shall  possess  com- 
mon  qualities,  adapted  to  similar  uses:  Science,  will  then,  havt 
rendered  to  man  one  of  the  most  important  Services,  which  per- 
haps, science  can  bestow.  Yet,  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended, 
from  the  difficulty  which  has  attended  this  inquiry,  from  the  ex- 
ceptions which  seem  to  arise,  even  among  species  of  the  same 
i^enus,  that  this  result  is  unattainable;  that  nature  never  permits  us 
to  generalize,  but  at  the  expense  of  truth.  That  all  real  know- 
ledge is  a  knowledge  of  individuals,  acquired  by  patient  research, 
and  repeated  experiment,  although  in  these  researches,  we  may 
undoubtedly  be  aided,  by  the  knbwledge  of  kindred  species, 
which  we  may  already  have  obtained. 

In  an  accurate  and  extended  view,  tfce  science  of  natural  history 
includes  almost  every  object  of  human  pursuit;  but  in  its  general 
acceptation  it  is  confined  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  zoology, 
botany,  and  mineralogy.  Besides  the  extensive  relations  which 
this  science  bears  to  man,  besides  its  multiplied  uses,  permit  me 
to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  6f  men  of  wealth  and  leisure,  if 
only  on  the  more  humble  ground  of  occupation  and  amusement. 
While  it  gives  employment  to  the  understanding,  and  habits  of 
accurate  and  attentive  observation,  it  does  hot  require  the  deep  and 
long  abstractions  of  mathematical  inquiries,  nor  the  laborious  ex- 
ertions, or  manual  dexterity,  of  chemical  experiments.  It  is  ever^ 
where  present.  It  meets  you  in  air,  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  water: 
It  can  be  brought  into  the  closet,  or  surround  you  at  the  fire  side. 
In  the  examination  of  natural  substances,  you  meet  with  every 
beauty  that  arises  -Voni  colour,  every  delight  that  springs  from  fra- 
grance, every  grace  that  depends  on  form,  mingled  with  tkat  plea- 
sure, which  is  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  endless," inex- 
haustible variety.  If  to  the  eye  of  taste,  the  lawn,  the  grove,  the 
■stream,  the  mountain,  the  ocean,  the  inanimate  bosom  of  nature, 
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afford  tmsated  pleasure,  what  must  be  the  increase,  when  science 
gives  to  every  pbject  that  surrounds  you,  intelligence  and  life.— 
When  the  very  earth,  on  which  you  tread  becomes  animate,  when 
every  rock,  every  plant,  every  insect  presents  to  your  view  an 
organisation  so  wonderful,  so  varied,  so  complex;  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  so  simple,  so  diversified,  so  extensive,  so  perfect, 
that  the  wisdom  of  man  shrinks  abashed  at  the  comparison.  Nor 
is  it  to  present  existences  that  our  observations  are  confined.  The 
mind  will  sometimes  delight  to  retrace  the  march  of  ages,  to  re- 
view the  great  formations  of  the  universe:  to  examine  of  earth 
the  revolutions,  the  convulsions,  that  have  formed  and  deranged 
its  structure— of  its  inhabitants,  the  creation,  the  dissolution,  the 
continual  reproduction.  To  admire  that  harmony,  which,  while 
it  has  taught  each  being  instinctively  to  pursue  the  primary  objects 
of  its  oreation,  has  rendered  them  all  subservient  to  secondary 
purposes. 

We  find  every  where  life,  intelligence  and  order.  We  feel 
ourselves  surrounded  by  menuments  of  immeasurable  power,  of 
incomprehensible  wisdom,  of  illimitable  goodness.  We  survey 
and  examine  them,  until  knowledge  is  lost  in  astonishment,  until 
wonder  yields  to  adoration.  We  exclaim  with  the  psalmist "  Great 
apd  wonderful  are  thy  works  Lord  God  Almighty,  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  natural  history,  we  should  endeavour 
to  form  a  museum,  where  we  may  collect  specimens  of  all  the 
objects  which  nature  exhibits  to  our  view.  It  should  be  parti- 
cularly our  aim,  to  elucidate  the  natural  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  to  obtain  specimens  of  our  native  productions.  If  the 
funds  of  our  infant  society  are  too  limited  for  such  an  establish- 
ment on  an  extended  scale,  we  may  at  least  lay  the  foundations* 
and  leave  the  superstructure  to  our  successors.  In  many  depart- 
ments of  natural  history,  as  mineralogy,  botany,  conchotomy,  ento- 
mology, the  specimens,  until  our  collections  become  considerable, 
would  not  occupy  much  room,  and  can  be  preserved  with  a  little 
attention.  The  animals  of  larger  size  and  of  more  difficult  pre- 
servation, may  be  added,  as  means  and  opportunity  permit.  How 
interesting  would  it  be,  to  behold  in  one  assemblage  the  rich  trea- 
sures of  nature.  To  view  the  quadrupeds,  the  birds,  the  fish,, 
the  insects,  the  shells,  the  vegetables,  the  minerals,  of  the  most 
remote  shores,  the  wildest  deserts,  the  most  inhospitable  climes; 
the  productions  of  every  land  and  every  sea  congregated  together; 
arranged  according  to  natural  associations,  or  artificial  characters; 
or  grouped  by  geographical  relations.  Than  such  a  collection,  we 
can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful  to  the  eye,  nothing  more  gra- 
tifying to  the  understanding.  With  these  objects  may  be  connect- 
ed the  works  of  man;  works  calculated  to  illustrate  the  manners, 
customs,  arts,  the  wants  and  improvements  of  different  ages,  or  to 
explain  the  geography,  chronology,  history  or  mythology  of  an- 
cient and  modern  days.   Coins,  medals,  cameos,  intaglios,  sculp- 
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ture,  statuary,  painting,  arms,  manufactures,  will  all  increase  the 
value  of  such  a  collection;  and  a  library  adapted  to  our  pursuits, 
and  selected  and  designed  to  pour  the  lights  of  science  over  the 
fabric  of  nature,  would  complete  the  establishment. 

The  study  of  natural  history  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  occu- 
pation of  my  leisure  moments;  it  is  a  merited  tribute  to  say  that 
it  has  lightened  for  me  many  a  heavy,  and  smoothed  many  a  rug- 
ged hour;  that  beguiled  by  its  charms,  I  have  found  no  road  rough 
or  difficult,  no  journey  tedious,  no  country  desolate  or  barren.  In 
solitude  never  solitary,  in  a  desert  never  without  employment.  I 
have  found  it  a  relief  from  the  languour  of  idleness,  the  pressure  of 
business,  or  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  life. 

IV.  ANATOMY,  SURGERY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  MEDICINE. 

Of  these  -sciences,  man  has  always  appeared  duly  to  estimate 
the  value.  The  tortures  of  pain,  the  apprehensions  of  death,  have 
led  him,  in  all  stages  of  society,  to  fly  to  art  for  relief,  to  yield 
himself  submissively  to  real  or  pretended  skill,  and  in  ages  of  ig- 
norance, to  worship,  almost  with  divine  honours,  the  masters  and 
principles  of  the  u  healing  art."  Guided  by  the  star  of  science, 
anatomy  and  surgery  have  progressed  with  rapid  step,  and  have 
fully  partaken  of  the  splendour  of  modern  improvement.  What- 
ever the  most  enlightened  eye  could  scrutinize  and  detect,  what- 
ever the  most  dexterous  arm  could  execute,  may  be  found  in  their 
annals,  monuments  of  their  skill  and  matchless  excellence.  But 
the  progress  of  medicine  has  been  more  questionable.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  limits  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  pass,  secrets  we 
are  not  allowed  to  explore.  The  principle  of  life  is  still  unknown, 
and  that  mysterious  power,  varying  with  every  temperament,  mo- 
dified by  every  peculiar  organization,  seems  to  give  to  disease,  in 
each  individual  constitution,  a  distinct  form.  Hence  it  has  been 
difficult  to  give  to  medicine  system;  to  ibrm  theories,  illustra- 
ting the  causes,  symptoms  and  termination  of  each  disease;  when 
disease  itself,  affected  not  only  by  physical,  but  by  moral  associa- 
tions, exhibits  as  many  anomalous  aspects,  as  human  character,  or 
human  feelings.  Hence,  perhaps,  in  no  pursuit,  has  successful 
practice  depended  more  on  personal  sagacity,  on  the  faculty  of 
considering  disease,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  combined  in  every 
case  with  individual  constitution,  temper,  and  habits.  Theory  after 
theory,  has  been  swept  away.  The  dogmatics,  the  empirics,  the 
eclectics  are  forgotten;  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  of  che- 
mistry, the  doctrines  of  vibration,  of  irritability,  of  excitability, 
have  all  been  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  disease: — 
and  medicine  still  offers  a  wreath  of  unfading  verdure  to  him, 
who  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  hidden  springs  of  life,  to  mark  their 
development,  their  expansion,  their  decay;  who  shall  explore  the 
latent  sources  of  disease,  shall  arrange  its  associations,  shall  ex- 
plain its  modifications,  shall  counteract  its  efforts,  and  arrest  its 
progress.    We  mean  not,  with  lord  Bacon  to  say,  that  the  labours 
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bestowed  on  medicine,  have  been  all  in  circle  rather  than  in  pro- 
gression. In  physiology,  in  the  materia  medic  a,  in  the  treatment 
of  many  diseases,  there  has  doubtless  been  great  improvement; 
but  the  foundations  of  the  science  are  still  unstable.  The  systems 
that  have  reduced  medicine  to  one  single  principle,  or  practice,  to 
one  dominant  doctrine,  have  proved  but  splendid  quackeries.  Of 
the  diseases,  which  two  thousand  years  ago,  proved  the  scourges 
of  our  race,  how  few  have  been  subdued;  and  of  the  countless 
generations  of  man,  how  few  are  there,  even  excluding  those  that 
perish  by  violence  or  accident,  who  die  from  the  natural  decay  of 
the  organs  of  life,  who,  having  performed  all  their  functions  and 
fulfilled  all  their  duties,  fall  like  autumnal  leaves  in  the  fulness  of 
days  and  of  maturity. 

V.  AGRICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

To  the  connexion  between  agriculture,  and  the  physiology  and 
philosophy  of  plants,  1  have  already  alluded.  The  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  this  art  are  every  wherethe  same;  but  we  find 
in  the  practical  details,  a  thousand  variations.  A  difference  of 
climate,  of  temperature,  of  exposure;  a  predominance  of  heat,  of 
cold,  of  moisture,  of  dryness,  all  tend  to  produce  new  modes  of 
culture,  to  require  new  objects  of  cultivation.  In  all  countries  the 
leading  features  of  agriculture,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the 
application  of  manures,  the  rotation  of  crops  are  similar;  but  in 
practice  we  find  every  plant  possessing  a  peculiar  habit,  and  requi- 
ring an  appropriate  culture.  In  a  new  country,  like  ours,  where 
in  die  climate,  the  soil,  the  articles  of  cultivation,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  cultivators  themselves,  we  differ  widely  from  those 
nations,  from  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  derive  our  infor- 
mation, it  is  peculiarly  important  to  record  our  own  practice  and 
experience.  Nor  is  it  successful  experiment  only,  that  we  ought 
to  relate.  It  is  often  as  useful  to  perpetuate  our  failures,  as  our 
successes;  to  buoy  the  shoals  and  reefs  of  an  extended  coast,  as  to 
mark  the  channels.  From  the  want  of  a  written  record,  much  of 
the  knowledge  of  our  fathers  has  already  been  forgotten:  and 
there  are  many  points,  belonging  not  only  to  the  main,  but 
to  the  collateral  branches  of  this  subject,  on  which  we  want  in- 
formation. The  embankment  and  recovery  of  our  extensive 
marshes;  the  draining  of  our  deep  swamps;  the  conversion  of 
our  sandy  pine  barrens  into  pasturage,  if  not  into  tillage;  the 
improvement  of  our  present  modes  of  culture;  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  objects  of  cultivation;  the  rotation  of  crops  most 
suitable  to  our  agriculture;  the  melioration  of  our  stock;  the 
permanent  enclosure  of  our  lands,  the  foundation  of  all  good 
farming;  the  formation  of  meadows;  and  the  general  improvement 
of  our  rural  economy,  are  all  objects  of  important  inquiry.  The 
tardiness  with  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  new  modes  or 
articles  of  cultivation  are  introduced  into  different  countries,  ap- 
pears to  a  reflecting  mind,  a  subject  of  real  astonishment.  This 
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state.was  settled  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  tfce  cottot* 
plant  was  cultivated  as  a  crop.  We  are  now  wondering  at  the 
success  of  the  sugar  cane.  We  raise  no  silk,  yet  some  recent 
experiments  have  ,ieft,  op  my  mind,  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  adap- 
tation of  our  climate  to  the  silk  worm.  Many  of  the  cereaHa 
and  leguminous  plants  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
have  never  yet  been  cultivated  on  our  plantations:  many  varieties- 
of  fruit,  even  of  those  raised  in  Europe,  are  unknown  in  our  gar- 
dens. How  important  would  it  be  to  a  young  country,  to  haye^ 
even  at  the  expense  of  government,  a  real  experimental  farm, 
where  the  leading  object  should  be,  not  so  much  to  improve  the 
actual  cultivation  of  the  plants,  now  forming  the  common  crops 
of  the  country.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  left  to  individual  exer- 
tion; as  to  ascertain  and  introduce  every  plant  useful  for  food,  for 
medicine,  or  in  the  arts,  which  could'  be  raised  in  our  country  in 
the  open  air;  and  to  endeavour  to  naturalize  those,  which  at  first 
appear  too  delicate  to  support  the  variations  of  our  climate. 

VI.  OOMMEftOK)  MANUFACTURES,  AND  INTERNAL  NAVIGATION. 

On  the  importance  of  these  subjects,  is  is  unnecessary  to  dilate. 
Of  commerce,  this  bond  winch  connects  all  nations,  this  anfenatjtag 
principle  which  vivifies  every  region  that  it  touches,  which  gives 
plenty  to  the  barren  rock,  and  abundance  to  the  sandy  desert,  I 
shall  only  remark,  that  although  its  practice  and  arrangements  are 
always  most  advantageously  left  to  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant; 
yet,  while  from  the  researches,  and  discoveries  of  science,  from 
thefikUl  of  the  artist,  and  from  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist, 
f  commerce  derives  its  materials  and  powers  of  action;  there  are 
'  many  things  inits  principles,  many  in  its  details,  much  of  its  infor- 
mation, and  much  of  its  exertion  that  merit  a  record. 

Manufactures  require  much  attention;  and  from  the  state  of 
society  in  our  country,  much  judgment  to  select  and  promote 
those  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  situation.  The  power  and  wealth 
of  a  great  empire  may  change,  or  even- reverse  the  natural  order 
of  manufactures;  may  nurse  them  in  hot  beds,  may  furnish  them 
with  artificial  warmth,  may  rear  them  to  premature  perfection, 
may  supply  the  calls  of  luxury,  pr  administer  jto  the  splendid  wants 
of  magnificence,  before  the  necessary  arts  of  social  life  have  gain- 
ed an  establishment.  Buj  with  us  ttyey  must  rise  by  their  own 
strength,  by  their  adaptation  to  our  wants  and  our  resources;  to 
our  materials,  and  to  our  labour.  It  is  wise  in  every  nation  to  di- 
versify the  pursuits  of  its  citizens,  to  multiply  the  links  that  con- 
nect them  to ^ach  otber,to  render  them  as  independent,  as  possible, 
of  foreign  nations,  to  enable  ttiem  to  supply  their  mutual  wants  by 
mutu&l  exchanges.  Deplorable  would  be  the  situation  of  that  coun- 
try, where  the  citizens  pursuing  but  a  few  great  objects  of  culture 
or  of  art,  and  depending  for  the  supply  of  every  other  want  on  fo- 
reign resources;  depending  for  the  exchange  pf  their  own  indus- 
try on  foreign  commerce;  should  find  these  channels  intercepted 
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by  tfttr*,  6r  internal  regulations;  they  would  then  have  to  purchase, 
at  exorbitant  prices,  every  article  of  common  necessity,  and  have 
nothing  to  offer  Hi  exchange,  but  those  productions,  of  which  every 
neighbour  has  already  a  superfluity. 

The  improvement  oi  our  internal  navigation  is  one  of  those  great 
objects  in  which  every  citizen  must  feel  some  interest,  and  from 
which  every  individual  Would  derive  tome  personal  advantage.— 
By  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  distant  portions  of  our 
country,  by  lessening  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation,  the 
articles  of  consumption,  whether  of  necessity,  of  convenience,  or 
of  luxury,  Which  they  severally  furnish,  will  be  more  easily  attain- 
able: and  many  productions  which  now,  from  the  want  of  a  mar- 
ket, command  no  price,  and  obtain  no  attention,  would  then  become 
sources  of  profit  to  individuals,  and  of  benefit  to  the  country.— 
The  principles  on  which  these  improvements  ought  to  be  conduct- 
ed, afford  at  all  times  a  subject  of  important  inquiry.  The  first 
efforts  in  the  progress  of  sdciety,  are,  of  course,  directed  to  clear 
away  the  obstructions  which  naturally,  or  artificially,  occur  in  the 
streams  which  can  be  rendered  navigable.  The  exertions  of  im- 
proved arid  opulent  communities  are  employed,  to  intersect  a 
country,  in  every  possible  direction,  by  navigable  canals;  over- 
coming, by  science  and  labour,  the  obstacles  of  nature.  In  these 
enterprizes,  some  of  the  highest  and  most  surprising  efforts  of 
human  power  and  ingenuity  have  been  displayed.  To  accom- 
plish these  objects,  man  raises  the  valley,  levels  the  hill,  diverts 
the  stream,  perforates  the  mountain;  he  leads  the  river  in  unac- 
customed channels,  and  the  bird  of  the  air  views  the  white  sail  of 
commerce  usurping  her  accustomed  haunts. 

Few  countries  are  capable  of  such  extensive  improvements  in 
internal  navigation  as  our  own.  Forming,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  ocean,  an  almost  regularly  inclined  plain,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
art  to  divert  our  streams  from  their  very  sources,  to  pour  them 
into  canals,  to  distribute  and  direct  them  at  pleasure,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  water,  not  only  sufficient  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, but  to  form  innumerable  mill  seats,  where  power  can  be  re- 

fulated  by  system,  free  from  the  evils,  either  of  want  or  super- 
uity.  When  compared  with  rivers,  at  least  above  the  progress 
of  the  tides,  canals,  from  their  security  from  accident,  from  the 
directness  of  their  course,  from  their  exemption  from  the  influ- 
ence of  currents  or  of  winds,  and  from  the  certainty  with  which 
voyages  on  them  can  be  made,  have  great  advantages.  Hence, 
they  nave  always  been  favourite  enterprises  in  all  countries,  where 
the  wealth  and  population  have  permitted  their  establishment. 

VII.     mstOllf ,  O-BOGfcAPfiY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  AND  ANTiqUlTlXS. 

His1*oliY  and  geography  now  form  so  important  and  necessary 
a  part  of  liberal  educatibn,  that  they  want  no  illustration,  and  re- 
quire no  eulogiUm.  While  history  teaches,  by  experience,  the 
most  unerring,  though  perhaps  the  least  regarded,  of  all  precep- 
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tors,  the  highest  and  most  important  truths;  while  she  delineates 
by  actions,  not  by  professions  or  opinions,  the  unvarying  tenor  and 
principles  of  human  conduct;'  while  she  raises  a  consoling  or  a 
warning  voice,  and  reflects,  from  the  past,  a  gay  or  a  gloomy  light, 
over  the  prospects  of  the  future;  chronology  and  geography  give 
to  her  lessons  lucid  order  and  comprehensive  instruction.  While 
complete  systems  of  these,  or  of  their  kindred  branches  of  topo- 
graphy and  antiquities,  come  not  within  the  limits  of  our  associa- 
tion, there  are  many  scattered  fragments,  many  detached  facts, 
many  local  illustrations,  that  distinctly  meet  our  views.  Many  of 
the  tacts  attending  the  early  settlement  of  our  country,  are  daily 
perishing.  Much  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  and  are  for- 
getting, will  be  interesting  to  posterity.  Of  the  location  and  an- 
cient traditions  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  we  have  no  accu- 
rate memorials.  Of  their  original  arts  and  manufactures,  we  have 
few  or  no  specimens.  In  the  topography  of  our  country  we  are 
miserably  deficient,  in  our  geography  very  incorrect.  We  have 
no  maps  of  our  country  on  which  we  can  place  any  reliance;  no 
surveys,  except  of  our  sea  coast,  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
accuracy.  The  illustrations,  or  researches  of  men  of  science,  on 
any  of  these  subjects,  we  shall  cheerfully  record. 

VIII.     BELLES  LBTTRES,  LANGUAGES  ANCIENT   AND  MODERN, 
AND  EDUCATION  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

While  the  severer  sciences  promote  the  improvement  and 
power  of  society,  poetry,  oratory,  and  polite  literature,  improve 
and  adorn  the  individual.  They  form  the  charm  and  embellish- 
ment of  social  intercourse,  they  refine,  correct,  and  polish  the 
understanding;  they  add  gayety  or  energy  to  thought,  brilliancy 
and  life  to  language;  they  give  to  their  possessors  that  influence 
in  society,  which  vanity  and  ambition  covet;  and  in  moments  of 
national  danger,  or  national  enthusiasm,  they  sometimes  exercise 
over  the  moral  world,  an  awful  and  unbounded  power.  They 
form,  at  once,  the  fulcrum  and  lever  of  Archimedes.  But  these 
are  personal  talents,  and  in  a  great  degree  unconnected  with  die 
state  of  society,  whose  progress  they  neither  accelerate  nor  retard; 
for  they  occasionally  flash  through  the  gloomy  slumber  of  the 
intellectual  world,  and  while  they  leave  behind  no  permanent  re- 
flection, dazzle  the  more  from  the  contrast  of  surrounding  night. 
In  free  governments,  they  will  always  be  studied;  eloquence  in  par- 
ticular, the  great  instrument  of  power,  with  emulation  and  zeal. 
But  their  principles,  their  nature,  and  their  objects,  deserve  a 
careful  and  enlightened  investigation. 

Language,  the  peculiar  faculty  of  man,  the  organ  by  which  he 
acquires,  and  by  which  he  communicates  all  his  knowledge,  merits 
distinguished  attention.  It  should  be*  cultivated  with  assiduous 
care,  it  should  be  refined  and  improved  with  unremitted  labour. 
As  all  modern  languages  are  composed  of  the  wrecks  and  frag- 
ments of  other  languages,  assimilated  and  aggregated  in  ages  of 
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ignorance,  they  partake  of  the  rudeness  and  imperfection  of  their 
native  materials,  and  cannot  be  fashioned  to  that  standard  of  ex* 
cellence,  which  even  our  imperfect  knowledge  could  model:  yet, 
to  this  point,  our  labours  should  tend.  We  should  endeavour  to 
render  language,  simple  in  its  principles,  varied  in  its  combina- 
tions, definite  in  its  meaning,  harmonious  in  its  arrangement, 
energetic  in  its  structure.  It  should  afford  to  every  expression  a 
distinct  idea;  to  every  idea  an  appropriate  expression. 
.  Languages  are  said  to  be  keys  of  knowledge.  An  extensive 
acquaintance  with  them  renders  common  what  is  local,  gives  to 
the  present  the  improvements  of  the  past,  unfolds  in  short,  the 
wisdom  and  instruction  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Let  us  obtain 
them;  but  le(  us  not,  however,  suppose  that  languages  themselves, 
are  the  great  objects  of  our  pursuit.  They  are  means,  not  ends; 
they  are  the  casket,  not  the  jewel;  they  are  the  instruments  of  the 
workman,  not  the  work  itself:  yet  they  merit  a  place  in  all  sys- 
tems of  education,  from  their  intrinsic  usefulness;  from  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  can  be  acquired,  at  an  age  in  which  the  me- 
mory is  more  active  than  the  judgment;  and  from  the  probability 
that,  in  their  acquisition,  young  persons  will  be  obliged  to  study 
critically  and  profoundly  the  best  models  of  composition  which 
we  possess;  the  finest  memorials  which  genius  and  taste  have 
.  left  of  their  existence.  They  deserve  also  to  be  studied,  because 
the  principles  of  most  languages  are  so  nearly  similar,  that  the 
knowledge  of  one  aids  the  acquisition  of  others;  because  it  is 
probable  that  no  modern  tongue  can  be  philosophically  investi- 
gated or  thoroughly  understood,  without  the  lights  which  other 
languages  will  reflect  upon  it;  and  because  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, an  acquisition  which  may  be  obtained  at  an  age  when  the 
understanding  is  incapable  of  high  exertions,  affords  so  many  gra- 
tifications in  future  life,  that  no  one  who  possesses  the  advantage 
appears  ever  to  regret  the  time  or  labour  which  was  bestowed  on 
its  attainment. 

In  a  republic,  education  should  become  a  national  concern.  In 
no  other  form  of  government  is  it  so  important  that  instruction 
should  be  universally  diffused,  that  it  should  enlighten  the  de- 
ceptive mists  and  overwhelming  shadows  of  ignorance,  that  it 
should  correct  the  false  views  and  oblique  paths  of  prejudice, 
that  it  should  remove  the  errors  of  superstition,  and,  above  all, 
that  it  should  teach  the  inseparable  connexion  of  liberty  and  vir- 
tue. Education  should  be  early,  that  its  impressions  may  be  per- 
manent; it  should  be  profound,  that  its  impressions  may  be  true; 
it  should  embrace  the  improvements  of  each  passing  hour,  that 
we  may  keep  pace  with  our  rivals  in  peace  and  war;  it  should  be 
national,  that  our  first  feelings  and  sensations  may  be  the  love  of 
our  country. 

'  A  complete  system  of  national  education  is  one  of  the  great 
desiderata  of  our  age. 

VOL.  VIII. 
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IX.    FINS  ARTS. 


The  fine  arts,  painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  multiply  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  give  to 
society  some  of  its  choicest  embellishments:  but  it  is  not  for 
amusement,  solely,  that  they  should  be  cultivated.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  nobler  exertions;  they  should  be  directed  to  better  pur-  " 
poses.  Painting  and  sculpture  address  themselves  directly  and 
powerfully  to  the  senses;  they  can  appeal  to  the  strongest  impulses 
of  the  heart.  Speaking  a  universal  language,  alike  intelligible 
to  ignorance  and  wisdom,  their  influence  is  extensive,  and  their 
effects  important  They  should  be  taught  to  exhibit  examples  of 
virtue— of  fortitude— of  justice.  They  should  riy  above  the 
sordid  or  criminal  pursuits  of  man.  They  should  assume  the 
tone  of  a  master,  not  proffer  the  adulation  of  a  slave.  Their  abuses 
should  be  most  cautiously  restrained ;  for,  when  they  become  the 
panders  of  vice  or  voluptuousness,  they  realise  the  fictions  of 
the  Upas,  and  diffuse,  wherever  they  extend,  a  pestilential  poison. 

Most  of  the  fine  arts  advance  regularly  with  the  progress  of 
civilization;  others,  like  painting,  frequently  possess  more  energy 
and  sublimity  in' the  infancy  of  society;  at  that  period  when  the 
feelings  are  but  little  softened  or  controlled  by  the  refinements  of 
sdcial  life,  in  the  age  of  impassioned  poetry,  and  amidst  the  daily 
exhibitions  of  sublime  virtue  and  atrocious  guilt.  As,  however* 
these  arts  are  in  general,  not  only  the  companions  of  highly  refined 
society,  but  require  the  fostering  aid  of  wealth  to  bring  them  to 
maturity,  we  can  scarcely  hope,  in  our  day  and  country,  to  see 
specimens  of  their  high  powers:  yet  of  these,  as  of  every  other 
art  or  science,  the  fundamental  principles  may  be  studied,  and 
should  be  understood.  If  we  cannot  enrich  the  painter  or  en- 
graver, or  give  to  the  architect  an  enlarged  theatre  for  his  talents, 
we  should  endeavour  to  apply  the  principles  of  art  to  all  objects 
to  which  they  are  applicable.  To  give  to  our  feelings,  to  our 
taste,  to  our  judgment,  correctness. 


Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  objects  embraced  by  our  association, 
such  the  field  presented  for  our  researches.  In  this  wide  range 
of  literature  and  science,  there  is  no  human  civilized  being,  what- 
ever may  be  his  condition,  his  profession,  his  avocations,  his  pur- 
suits, who  has  not  some  interest  Science  would  give  new  skill 
and  value  to  the  labours  of  the  mechanic,  new  resources  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  man  of  business,  new  dignity  to  the  leisure  of  the 
man  of  wealth,  new  enjoyments  to  the  man  of  pleasure,  new  powers 
to  the  man  of  exertion:  and  yet  how  many  are  there,  who  turn- 
ing from  some  of  the  paths  of  science,  with  aversion  and  horror, 
as  too  difficulty  too  laborious  to  be  trodden,  and  considering  others 
as  too  insignificant,  or  too  obscure,  to  be  worth  exploring;  who 
finding  every  useful  acquirement  above  or  beneath  their  caps* 
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cities,  pass  their  lives  in  ignorance  or  vice,  hiding  most  carefully 
the  talent  Which  has  been  committed  to  their  trust;  neglecting 
the  duties  they  owe  to  society,  and  to  their  country;  and  debasing 
those  faculties,  by  which  alone  they  are  honourably  distinguished 
in  the  works  of  creation.  In  created  nature,  man  alone  deserts 
his  high  station,  man  alone  betrays  his  dignity  and  rank.  In  the 
tribes  of  irrational  animals,  each  individual  fills  his  allotted  space, 
distinguished  perhaps  from  his  fellows  by  trifling  grades  of  swift- 
ness or  of  strength;  but  between  that  height  to  which  man  may 
soar,  and  that  valley  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  to  which 
he  may  descend,  immeasurable  is  the  space. 

Yet  great  as  may  be  the  influence  of  science  on  personaf  cha- 
racter, its  effects  on  society  are  still  more  powerful  and  deter- 
minate. It  was  the  observation  of  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  modern 
ages,  it  was  an  aphorism  of  lord  Bacon,  that  knowledge  is  power. 
No  axiom  is  more  generally  true  in  its  individual,  none  more  cer- 
tainly true  in  its  national  application.  Knowledge  is  Power. 
How  wonderfiJl  the  difference  between  the  poor,  naked,  wander- 
ing savage,  trembling  before  the  elements,  which  in  terror  he 
adores,  depending  on  his  solitary,  unaided  exertions,  for  food,  for 
arms,  for  raiment,  for  shelter;  and  the  civilised  man,  who,  strong 
in  the  science  and  resources  of  society,  rides  over  the  ocean,  even 
on  the  wings  of  the  tempest;  disarms  the  lightning  of  its  power;  ' 
ascends  the  airy  canopy  of  heaven;  penetrates  into  the  profound 
caverns  of  the  earth;  arms  himself  with  the  power  of  the  elements; 
makes  fire,  and  air,  and  earth,  and  water,  his  ministering  servants; 
and  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  nature,  seems,  as  by 
a  magic  talisman,  to  give  energy  and  life  to  the  brute  elements , . 
of  matter. 

It  is  not  from  the  simple  products  of  the  earth,  or  from  the 
crude  materials  with  which  a  country  may  abound,  that  her  power 
and  resources  must  arise.  The  most  productive  regions  have 
frequently  been  the  most  weak  and  dependant.  The  blessings  of 
nature  may  be  blighted  by  the  ignorance  or  folly  of  man.  A  na- 
tion must  seek  for  wealth  and  power,  by  encouraging  that  active 
and  profound  knowledge,  which  ascertaining  the  principles,  the 
proportions,  the  combinations,  the  affinities  of  the  mineral;  the 
habits,  the  productions,  the  qualities,  the  uses  of  the  vegetable; 
and  the  manners,  the  instincts,  the  properties,  whether  noxious  or 
useful,  of  the  animal  kingdoms,  can  give  to  every  substance,  which 
it  possesses,  or  can  obtain,  every  appropriate  use;  can  procure  for 
them  their  ultimate  value;  can  convert  them,  at  will,  into  instru- 
ments of  pleasure,  of  riches,  of  grandeur,  or  of  power. 

No  people  have  ever  yet  attained  this  high  point  of  national 
improvement,  none,  perhaps,  will  ever  attain  it;  but  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  its  improvements,  compared  to  its 
extent  and  local  situation,  will  be  the  relative  station,  which  each 
country  wHl  occupy  in  the  scale  of  nations.  How  important  then 
does  it  become  to  give  to  the  pursuits  of  science  every  encou- 
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ragement  which  they  require  and  can  receive.'  That  we  endea- 
vour to  stimulate  the  rising  generation,  by  example,  by  commen- 
dation, by  the  prospect  of  literary  reputation,  to  labours  and  in- 
quiries, which  may  add  still  more  to  national  than  to  individual 
benefit.  He  who  makes  an  important  discovery  in  art  or  science, 
frequently  adds  to  the  wealth  and  reputation  of  his  country.  He 
who  elevates  its  literary  character  becomes  its  benefactor. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  each  science  contributes  to 
the  general  mass,  or  to  estimate  its  relative  value.  Forming  one 
radiant  circle  they  mutually  tufifiorty  they  mutually  enlighten 
each  other.  The  proud  fabric  of  modern  science  is  composed 
of  materials  extracted  from  every  quarry,  and  has  been  construct- 
ed by  the  labours  of  hundreds  and  of  thousands  co-operating  in 
one  common  design.  Every  ascertained  fact,  every  new  discovery 
in  any  department,  adds  to  the  general  mass  of  knowledge,  and 
enlarges  the  circle  of  human  observation  and  improvement  No 
inquiry  should  be  abandoned  as  abstruse  and  uninteresting,  none 
rejected  as  obscure  or  insignificant.  No  tribute  should  be  with- 
held as  too  humble  or  unimportant.  The  mighty  streams  that 
gladden  the  earth,  and  diffuse  wealth  and  enjoyment  along  their 
extended  borders,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  small  and  unnoticed 
springs.  It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  fountain  head,  but  the 
number  of  tributary  streams  that  determine  their  size  and 
their  importance.  Some  branches  of  knowledge,  from  the  subli- 
mity pf  their  views,  from  the  certainty  of  their  results,  or  from 
their  extensive  application  to  all  the  occupations  of  life,  may  have 
the  higher  claims  to  our  notice;  but  those  which  only  serve  to 
polish  or  to  decorate,  merit  alsp  attention.  We  should  no  more 
wish  to  deface  the  Corinthian  capital  of  science,  than  to  sap  its 
deep  foundations. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  this  association,  it  will  be 
superfluous  to  extend  these  reflections.  You  have  borne  your 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  its  views;  it  will  remain  with  you, 
by  exertion,  to  give  reality  to  expectation.  We  are  component 
parts  of  a  nation  rising  into  importance  and  power.  We  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  rivals,  jealous  of  their  rights,  powerful  in 
their  resources,  strong  in  arms,  yet  perhaps  depending  less  on 
the  simple  operation  of  physical  force,  than  on  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  commerce,  arts,  and  science.  To  contend  with  these 
nations  successfully,  we  must  be,  in  all  things,  their  equals.  We 
must  give  knowledge  to  enthusiasm,  means  to  enterprise,  and 
skill  to  courage.  We  find  our  naval  and  military  reputation  ris- 
ing with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  surround  us;  the  energy 
of  freedom  will  ultimately  surmount  the  errors  of  negligence  or 
folly!  but  our  literary  character  is  still  unknown,  or  unacknow- 
ledged. Amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  civilized  world,  we  have 
beheld  nations  contending  as  strenuously  in  letters,  as  in  arms; 
extending  to  their  citizens  the  Laurel  and  the  Bay  with  equal 
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enthusiasm.  Shall  we  feel  no  impulse  of  national  emulation? 
Shall  we  not  profit  by  their  great  examples?  Shall  we  witness,  in 
the  splendid  career  of  science,  their  successes,  and  their  triumphs, 
and  make  no  effort  to  give  to  our  country,  on  the  page  of  literary 
history,  a  "  habitation  and  a  name."  In  the  distribution  of  talents 
to  nations  and  to  individuals,  nature  has  been  liberal  and  just.  If 
she  elevates  but  few  to  pre-eminent  greatness,  she  condemns  but 
few  to  inevitable  obscurity;  to  most  she  gives  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  of  being  useful:  but  while  she  gives  us  talents,  she 
leaves  their  employment  to  our  own  discretion. 

Let  me  hope,  gentlemen,  that  this  society,  small  and  humble 
as  may  have  been  its  origin,  may  yet  render  some  service  to  our 
country;  that  it  may  awaken  a  spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry,  that 
it  may  recal  some  of  our  youths  from  idle  and  unworthy  pursuits, 
to  the  labours  and  pleasures  of  literature,  that  it  may  give  to  sci- 
ence some  popularity.  The  small  seed  scattered  in  the  wilder- 
ness may  become  a  tree,  under  whose  branches  the  birds  of  the 
air  shall  find  food  and  shelter.  The  nameless  rivulet  may  emerge 
to  splendor  and  to  usefulness:  but-to  obtain  our  objects,  or  jus- 
tify our  views,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  advance  in  our  career 
with  a  zeal  that  shall  not  be  extinguished  by  occasional  failures, 
and  a  perseverance  unconquered  by  temporary  disappointments. 


[From  an  Exposition  of  the  Commerce  of  Spanish  America^  with 
some  observations  on  its  importance  to  the  United  States.  By 
Don  Manuel  Torre  s^  Deputy  from  the  States  of  New  Grenada, J 

'  Spanish  America,  enjoying  a  diversity  of  climate,  and  va- 
rious degrees  of  temperature,  from  the  most  intense  heat  to  ice; 
comprehending  a  surface  of  5,500  miles  in  length,  and  3,000  miles 
in  breadth,  between  38  degrees  north,  and  54  south,  affords  all  the 
different  productions  of  other  continents,  including  those  of  Asia; 
as  tea,  spices,  gums,  pearls,  and  precious  stones;  and  yields,  in 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  many  productions  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  continent. 

When  we  consider,  on  the  one  side,  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  government;  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  of  tjieir  revolution;  and,  on  the  other,  the  great  in- 
terest which  all  nations  have  to  partake  directly  of  the  rich  com- 
merce of  that  part  of  the  new  world,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  that  extensive  and  fruitful  country,  nor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  new,  powerful,  and  independent  empire, 
probably  under  the  form  of  a  representative  and  central  govern- 
ment; which,  uniting  and  disposing  of  its  great  resources,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  may  by  a  wise  policy,  prevent  or  stifle  inr 
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festine  divisions,  and  effectually  maintain  its  independence:  a  go- 
vernment, at  the  same  time,  suitable,  and  prudently  calculated  for 
the  degree  of  knowledge,  habits,  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
will  procure  happiness  to  nineteen  millions  of  people  already  ci- 
vilized, and  prepare  the  same  advantage  for  a  vast  number  of 
aborigines,  who  are  yet  in  their  primitive  state  of  independence. 

Such  an  event  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  commerce,  policy, 
and  even  the  power  of  other  nations,  to  an  extent,  at  this  time, 
not  easy  to  calculate:  but  to  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  particular  circumstances,  contiguity,  and  resources  of 
the  southern  section  of  this  continent,  must  be,  above  all,  inte- 
resting. 

It  becomes,  then,  highly  important  for  the  merchant,  as  well  as 
the  statesman,  to  be  minutely  acquainted  with  the  different  go- 
vernments, and  departments  of  commercial  administration,  into 
which  Spanish  America  is  divided;  their  natural  and  artificial 
productions;  those  which  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  their  value;  the  ports  in  which  trade  is  carried  on;  the 
four  different  classes  or  denominations  into  which  these  ports  are 
divided;  the  particular  laws  and  regulations  of  their  custom- 
bouses;  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  importation  of  goods, 
and  the  method  of  calculating  them;  their  different  kinds  of  coins, 
weights,  and  measures;  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  each 
other,  and  their  exact  relations  with  those  of  the  United  States; 
and,  lastly,  the  mode  of  trading  there  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  work  now  offered  to  the  public,  contains  the  most  com- 
plete and  correct  information  upon  these  important  points.  It  is 
founded,  partly  on  the  most  authentic  and  faithful  documents; 
partly  on  the  observation  of  the  author  himself,  made  during  a 
long  residence  in  that  country,  in  several  situations  the  best  cal- 
culated to  acquire  information;  and  moreover,  it  is  the  result  of 
long  and  assiduous  labour,  and  of  some  experience  in  public  and 
private  business. 

The  Spanish-American  continent  is  divided  into  four  viceroyal- 
ties,  namely:  New  Spain,  New  Granada,  Peru,  and  Rio  dc  la  Plata; 
and  into  four  captain-generalships,  viz.  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  Ve- 
nezuela, and  Chile.  The  eastern  and  western  Floridas  are  de- 
pendent on  the  captain-generalship  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Its  islands  in  the  Atlantic  are,  Cuba,  the  Spanish  part  of  St 
Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Margarita,  and  St.  Andrews:  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Chiloe  and  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  are  de- 
pendencies of  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  The  annual  exportation  of 
the  product  of  its  mines,  agriculture,  and  industry,  that  of  the 
islands  included,  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  three- 
fifths  of  which  consist  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of  marks  of  silver, 
and  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  marks  of  gold. 

Providence,  with  a  bountiful  hand,  has  bestowed  its  choicest 
gifts  on  that  happy  land.   Intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  lof- 
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tiest  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  finest  rivers  of  the  universe* 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  is  beyond  comparison. 

From  this  singularity,  and  its  situation  between  Asia,  Europe, 
and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  the  number  of  its  excellent 
harbours,  opening  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans,  that 
country  seems  to  have  been  destined  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  to 
become  the  common  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world. 

Its  provinces,  situated  between  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones, 
and  blessed  with  a  variety  of  climates  and  temperatures,  vegeta- 
tion is  there  perpetual.  The  vine,  and  the  different  species  of 
grain,  yield  two*  three,  and  some  four  crops  a-year:  they  sow  and 
reap  in  the  same  field;  and  orchards  offer  the  fine  contrast  of 
flowers  and  fruits  in  all  their  different  states  of  growth  and  per- 
fection.  In  these  fortunate  regions  nature  is  never  idle. 

That  country  produces  trees  oi  an  enormous  size,  of  great  du- 
rability, and  excellent  for  the  construction  of  ships;  some  of  them 
being  incorruptible  under  water:  others  afford  timber  so  exqui- 
sitely fine  as  to  rival  in  beauty,  brilliancy,  hardness,  and  variety  of 
colours,  the  handsomest  marbles;  and  some  which,  possessing 
different  medicinal  virtues,  may  be  equally  used  for  dyeing,  as 
for  works  in  the  useful  arts.  It  produces  also  delicious  balms* 
gums,  resins,  bitumens,  and  a  vast  number  of  prolific  vines,  use- 


ful in  the  arts:  lastly,  all  the  productions  of  the  Antilles  are  cul- 
tivated in  its  provinces,  and  at  a  third  less  expense  and  trouble, 
and  with  the ,  only  difference  of  being  there  of  a  superior  qua- 


We  find  in  it  also  different  species  of  vegetable  wool,  which 
may  be  employed  as  materials  in  many  branches  of  manufactures: 
innumerable  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants;  some  juicy  and  nour- 
ishing, others  aquatic,  containing  salts  and  alkalis,  useful  in  the 
arts,  medicine,  &c.  &c;  grasses  of  species  unknown  to  Europe, 
and  a  variety  of  roots,  and  of  delicious  and  wholesome  fruits. 

Spanish  America  |s  rich  in  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver,  pla- 
tina,  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony;  and  it  pos- 
sesses also,  on  the  banks  of  its  navigable  rivers,  abundant  stores 
of  bitumen,  coal,  and  other  fossil  substances. 

It  is  not  less  distinguished  in  the  animal  kingdom,  either  by  the 
vast  numbers  of  ks  quadrupeds,  of  which  some  are  useful  for 
agriculture  and  transportation,  affording,  at  the  same  time,  deU- 
eate  flesh  and  valuable  hides,  and  others  for  wool  and  furs  exqui- 
sitely fine;  or  by  the  number  of  its  birds,  and  the  elegance  and 
variety  of  their  plumage.  Its  lakes  and  coasts  swarm  with  am- 
phibious animals,  which  add  to  the  number  of  fine  furs,  and  con- 
tribute, together  with  the  whales  and  other  sea  monsters,  to  aug- 
ment the  variety  of  a  productive  branch  of  commerce. 

In  those  happy  climates  too,  the  Author  of  nature  has  been 
equally  generous  towards  man's  moral  and  physical  organization. 
The  American  possesses  intellectual  capacity,  and  is  capable  of 
planning  and  executing  great  undertakings.   He  is  an  observer 
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of  nature,  and  an  ingenious  imitator.  Mr,  Jefferson  has  justly 
remarked,  that  "  naturally  eloquent,  sublime  ideas,  precision, 
and  accurate  similitudes  are  familiar  to  him,  even  in  his  state  of 
ignorance." 

Hospitable,  generous,  humane,  mild,  patient,  fond  of  peace, 
possessing,  in  short,  every  natural  aptitude  to  virtue,  according  to 
the  venerable  Palafox,  bishop  of  Puebla,  he  is  calculated  for  civil 
life,  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  may  become  very  useful  to  so- 
ciety in  genera],  by  serving  the  cause  of  mankind.  He  wants  but 
a  good  education;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  the  government  gives 
character  to  the  man,  what  hopes  arc  we  not  to  entertain  of  so 
fine  and  amiable  a  being!  Under  a  government  of  his  own  choice, 
the  South  American  will  imitate  his  brother  of  the  north:  like 
him,  he  will  love  his  country  as  he  loves  his  family,  opinion  he 
will  prefer  to  wealth,  the  public  welfare  will  be  his  own,  and  jus- 
tice, labour,  and  order  will  become  as  dear  to  the  one  as  it  is  al- 
ready to  the  other. 

>  The  different  products  and  articles  of  exportation,  the  depart- 
ments where  they  are  raised  and  gathered,  the  ports  where  they 
are  shipped,  their  value  exceeding  sixty-three  millions  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  thirty-four  in  the  vegetable,  and  four  in  the  ani- 
mal: all  this,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  civilized  population 
of  Spanish  America,  are  exhibited  in  the  statistical  table  marked 


It  is  probable,  that  no  science  on  earth  conveys  to  its  votaries 
a  greater  degree  of  enthusiasm  than  that  of  heraldry.  One  in- 
stance, at  least,  can  be  brought,  unmatched  in  any  other. 

The  passage  is  taken  from  a  scarce  treatise  in  quarto,  entitled, 
"  The  Blazon  of  Gentrie,"  (a  book  recommended  by  Peacham,  in 
his  "  Compleat  Gentleman,"  as  a  book  to  be  bought  at  any  rate,) 
and  runs  thus— 

«  Christ  was  a  gentleman,  as  to  his  flesh,  by  the  part  of  his  mo- 
ther, (as  I  have  read,)  and  might,  if  he  had  esteemed  of  the  vainc 
glorye  of  this  worlde  (whereof  he  often  sayde  his  kingdom  was 
not)  have  borne  coat-armour.  The  apostles,  also,  (as  my  authour 
telleth  me)  were  gentlemen  of  bloud,  and  many  of  them  descend- 
ed from  that  worthy  conqueror,  Judas  Machabeus;  but  through 
the  tract  of  time,  and  persecution  of  wars,  poverty  oppressed  the 
kindred,  and  they  were  constrayned  to  servile  workes."   I?.  97. 

In  the  same  book  we  find  the  exact  arms,  properly  blazonefld, 
of  S^miramis,  Queen  of  Babylon. 


No.  l. 


ON  HERALDRY. 


POETRY. 


[For  the  Analytic  Magazine.] 

LIVES  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  AUTHOR'S  VISITING  THE  RUINS  0» 
HIS  LATE  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

T;0  MEMORY. 

Mntonr!  welcome  to  my  soul, 

At  evening's  calm  and  shadowy  hour, 
Congenial  to  thy  toft  control  / 

It  her  aerene  and  tranquil  pow*r. 

Ah  come!  and  on  thy  faithful  chart 

Let  me  those  long  lost  scenes  renew, 
Which  oft  gave  transport  to  my  hearty 

Ere  to  their  sweets  I  bade  adieu! 

Where  Fancy  turns  her  wand'ring  eye, 

Direct  thy  steady  finger  there, 
Those  varied  traces  to  descry, 

That  time  or  anguish  might  impair. 

This  spot  was  once  a  blissful  scene, 

Where  Love  and  Friendship  fondly  smiled, 

Where  childhood's  artless  playful  mien 
Has  oft  the  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Bat  these  delights  forever  flown, 

No  more  to  this  lone  spot  belong 
The  whip-poor-will  with  plaintive  moan, 

Now  vibrates  here  her  nightly  song. 

A  tender  willow,  too,  here  thrives, 

Though  rudely  toss*d  by  evVy  wind, 
Moisten'd  by  dews  of  heaven,  it  lives 

A  lesson  to  instruct  mankind. 

*Tis  oar's  to  bend  beneath  the  storm, 

And  nnrepining  bear  the  rod, 
Which  often  falls  in  angry  form, 

Indulgent  from  the  hand  of  God. 

Cfiarkxtm,  Mag,  1816.  B.  J. 

VOL.  VIII.  23 
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ON  THE  SPANISH  CHARACTER. 

[From  Sottihetft  Ptft  Piigrimagt.] 

Strange  race  of  haughty  heart  and  stubborn  will, 
Slavery  they  love  and  ehaina  with  pride  they  wear; 

)9Si     Inflexible  alike  in  good  or  in, 

\Jf  The  invet'rate  stamp  of  servitude  they  bear. 
Oh!  fate  perverse,  to  tee  all  change  withstood, 
There  only  where  all  ehange  must  needs  be  good! 

But  them  nor  foe  can  force,  nor  friend  persuade; 

Impassive  souls  in  iron  forms  enclosed* 
As  though  of  human  mould  they  were  not  made, 

But  of  some  sterner  elements  composed, 
Against  offending  nations  to  be  sent, 
The  ruthless  ministers  of  punishment. 

Where  are  those  Mines  after  that  career 

Wherewith  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side? 
In  exile  wandering!  Where  the  Mountaineer.  .  . 

,  Late,  like  Pelayo,  the  Asturian's  pride? 
Had  Ferdinand  no  mercy  for  that  life, 
Exposed  so  long  for  him  in  daily,  hourly  strife! 

From  her  Athenian  orator  of  old 

Greece  never  listened  to  sublimer  strain 

Thau  that,  with  which,  for  truth  and  freedom  bold, 
Quintana  moved  the  inmost  soul  of  Spain. 

What  meed  is  his  let  Ferdinand  declare — 

Chains,  and  the  silent  dungeon,  and  despair! 

For  this  hath  England  borne  so  brave  a  part! 

Speut  with  eudurance,  or  in  battle  slain, 
Is  it  for  this  so  many  an  English  heart 

Lies  mingled  with  the  insensate  soil  of  Spain! 
Is  this  the  issue,  this  the  happy  birth 
In  those  long  throes  and  that  strong  agony  brought  forth! 


From  Mador  of  the  Moor,  a  poem,  by  James  Hogg,  author  of  the  Queen's 
Wake,  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  fee. 

The  rainbow's  lovely  in  the  eastern  olood; 

The  rose  is  beauteous  on  the  bended  thorn; 
Sweet  is  the  evening  ray  from  purple  shroud, 

Aud  sweet  the  orient  blushes  of  the  morn; 

Sweeter  than  aH,  the  beauties  which  adorn 
The  female  form  in  youth  and  maiden  bloom! 

Oh  why  should  passion  ever  man  suborn 
To  work  the  sweetest  flower  of  nature's  doom. 
And  cast  o'er  all  her  joys  a  veil  of  cheerless  gloom! 

Oh  fragile  flower!  that  blossoms  but  to  fade! 
One  slip  recover}  or  recal  defies! 
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Tfaou  walk'st  the  diss?  verge  with  steps  unetsid, 

Pair  as  the  habitants  of  yonder  skies! 

like  them,  thou  falkst  new  more  to  risei 
Oh  fragile  flower!  for  thee  my  bearfs  in  pain! 

Haply  a  world  is  hid  from  mortal  eyes, 
Where  thoo  may'st  smile  in  purity  again, 
And  shine  in  virgin  bloom,  that  ever  shall  remain. 

Cant*  II. 


What  art  thoo,  Lore?  or  who  may  thee  define] 

Where  lies  thy  bourne  of  pleasure  or  of  pain) 
No  sceptre,  graved  by  Reason's  hand,  ia  thine, 

Child  of  the  moisten'd  eye  and  burning  brain, 

Of  glowing  fancy,  and  the  ferrid  veiny 
That  soft  on  bed  of  roses  lov%t  to  rest, 

And  crop  the  flower  where  lurks  the  deadly  bane! 
Oh  many  a  thorn  those  dear  delights  invest, 
Child  of  the  rosy  cheek,  and  heaving  snow-white  breast! 

Thou  art  the  genial  balm  of  virtuous  youth, 

And  point'st  where  Honour  waves  her  wreath  on  high; 
Like  the  sweet  breeze  that  wanders  from  the  south, 

Thou  breath'st  upon  the  soul,  where  embryos  lie 

Of  new  delights,  the  treasures  of  the  sky! 
Who  knows  thy  trembling  watoh  in  bower  of  even, 

Thy  earliest  grateful  tear,  and  melting  sigh? 
Oh  never  was  to  yearning  mortal  ©von 
80  dear  delights  as  thine,  thou  habitant  of  heaven! 

Wo  that  thy  negal  sway,  so  framed  to  please, 

Should  ever  from  usurper  meet  control! 
That  ever  shrivell'd  wealth,  or  gray  disease, 

Should  mar  the  grateful  eoneord  of  the  soul! 

That  bloated  sediment  of  crazing  bowl 
Should  crop  thy  blossoms  which  untested  die! 

Or  that  the  blistering  phrase  of  babbler  foul 
Should  e'er  profane  thy  altars,  framed  to  lie 
Veil'd  from  all  heaven  and  earth,  save  silent  Fancy's  eye! 

Oh  1  will  worship  even  before  thy  bust, 

When  my  dimm'd  eye  no  more  thy  smile  can  seel 
While  this  deserted  bosom  beats,  it  must 

8 till  beat  in  unison  with  hope  and  thee! 

For  I  have  wept  o'er  perish'd  eestacy, 
And  o'er  the  mil  of  beauty's  early  prime! 

But  I  will  dream  of  new  delights  to  be, 
When  moon  and  stars  have  ceased  their  range  sublime, 
And  angels  rung  the  knell  of  all-consuming  Time! 

Canto  III 
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[From  Ackermann'o  Refioritoryft 
OH  FARE  THEE  WELL! 
TkU  Poem  it  attributed  to  Lady  Byron. 

Oh  fare  thee  well!  end  mutt  the  sigh 
Embodying  the  words  that  sever, 
Meet  those  as  heartful  that  reply 
Oh  are  thee  well!  farewell  for  ever/ 

Then  be  it  to,  but  itill  the  heart 
That  twore  to  love  thee,  swore  to  true. 

Shall  never  from  its  frith  depart, 
No—nor  for  ever  banish  you. 

For  ever,  Oh!  conceajed  there  lies 
Obdurate,  in  that  word  the  source 

That  leads  to  ill  our  destinies 
And  plants  within  thy  breast  remorse. 

For  ever!  No— eball  sullen  pride 
Thy  bosom  seal— excluding  there 
Of  feeling  the  returning  tide 
And  cherish  still  thy  throb— despair? 

Oh!  yield  not,  father  of  my  child, 
Once  tender,  ever  dearest  still; 

Oh!  yield  not  to  those  fancies  wild, 
That  agitate  thy  fevered  will; 

To  that  capricious  restless  train, 
Not  born  of  Reason's  healthful  kind, 

That  havoc  in  thy  fertile  train, 
And  canker  in  thy  nobler  mind: 

Yield  not  to  these,  Oh!  by  this  kiss, 
Which  on  thy  infant's  lips  1  press, 

And  by  that  one— as  pure— of  bliss 
That  promised  years  of  happiness: 

Ah!  how  illusive  they  arc  fled! 

And  since  no  solace  of  my  care 
Can  yield  tweet  slumbers  to  thy  bed, 

Or  sooth  thine  hours  of  anguish  there*-* 

Then  fare  thee  weff — in  this  adieu 
Think  not  for  ever  that  we  part, 
When  all  the  husband  died  in  you, 
He  was  sepulchred  in  my  heart. 
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The  Antiquary,  By  the  author  of"  Waverly"  and  "  Guy  Man- 
tiering."— -In  three  vols — Edinburgh  printed: — New  York:  reprint- 
ed by  Van  Winkle  and  Wiley. 

There  is  nothing  to  damp  one's  joy  over  these  volumes,  except 
a  declaration  in  the  preface, — «  that  the  author  is  riot  likely  again 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  public."  The  word  '  likely9  leaves  the 
door  of  hope  a  little  open;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  a 
writer,  who  is  distinguished  in  almost  every  other  particular  from 
the  generality  of  modern  authors,  should  now  proceed  to  complete 
the  exception,  by  laying  aside  his  pen.  If  he  perseveres  in  the 
resolution  set  forth  in  his  manifesto,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  as 
*  increase  of  appetite  ^rows  from  what  it  feeds  on/  we  shall  be  more 
inclined  to  censure  him  for  discontinuing  to  write,  than  thank  him 
for  what  he  has  already  written. 

The  genius  of  the  author  has  soared  higher  and  crept  lower  in 
the  Antiquary  than  in  either  of  his  preceding  works:— he  some- 
times aspires  almost  to  the  sublimity  of  Homer,  and  occasionally 
descends  even  to  the  vulgarity  of  Hudibras.  These  opposite  cha- 
racteristics are  very  well  exhibited  in  the  first  and  seventh  chap- 
ters*—two  parts  of  the  work,  which,  if  perused  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, would  hardly  appear  to  be  effusions  of  the  same  pen. 

The  story  of  the  Antiquary  is  by  no  means  a  novelty;  but  it  is 
not  too  intricate  for  the  most  superficial  reader,  and  is  developed 
to  the  last  with  the  ease  and  skill  of  a  matter.  The  second  vo- 
lume is  by  far  the  heaviest:  precision  seems  to  have  been  sacrifi- 
ced to  the  necessity  of  completing  the  requisite  number  of  pages; 
and,  it  accordingly  contains  some  details  which  are  quite  too  epi- 
sodical for  the  chief  story,  and  quite  too  voluminous  for  an  epi- 
sode.— If  we  were  to  consider  Lovel  as  the  hero  of  the  piece,  too— 
we  should  certainly  censure  his  disappearance  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  volume,  and  his  absence  thenceforward  to  the 
catastrophe:— but  we  are  reminded  in  the  title  page,  that  Olden- 
buck  is  the  burden  of  the  story;  and  indeed  we  seldom  lose  sight 
of  the  Antiquary;  who  travels  on  to  the  last,  like  an  elephant,  with 
the  persons  and  fortunes  of  a  whole  village  and  its  posterity  on 
his  back:— 

"  Attollent  humero  faraam  et  fata  oepotnm." 
But  it  was  not  so  much  the  object  of  these  volumes  (as  the  au- 
thor himself  tells  us)  to  exhibit  a  regular  and  complete  narrative, 
as  to  delineate  the  characteristics  of  the  various  personages  whom 
he  has  chosen  to  represent;— rand,  excepting  one  or  two  poetical 
works  whose  names  will  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  our 
readers,  we  have  seldom  seen  any  book,  in  which  the  appropriate 
part  of  each  individual  is  more  happily  selected  or  more  uniformly 
sustained.  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  possesses  more  than  any  other 
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recent  writer,  the  faculty  of  noticing  the  minutest  outward  indica- 
tions of  internal  feeling,  and  of  observing  the  most  tardy  as  well 
as  the  most  rapid  motions  of  nature. — There  is  in  the  Antiquary 
one  character  which  to  us  at  least  is  entirely  original:  we  allude 
to  Edie  Ocheltree,  the  mendicant.  "  To  beg  from  the  public  at 
large,  he  considers  as  independence,  in  comparison  to  drawing  his 
whole  support  from  the  bounty  of  an  individual.  He  is  so  far  a 
true  philosopher  as  to  be  a  contemner  of  all  ordinary  rules  of 
hours  and  times.  When  he  is  hungry  he  eats;  when  thirsty  he 
drinks;  when  weary  he  sleeps;  and  with  such  indifference  with 
respect  to  the  means  and  appliances  about  which  we  make  a  fuss, 
that  I  suppose,  he  was  never  ill  dined  or  ill  lodged  in  his  life. 
Then  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  oracle  of  the  district  through 
which  he  travels— their  genealogist,  their  newsman,  their  master 
of  the  revels,  their  doctor,  at  a  pinch,  or  their  divine. — "  I  promise 
you  (says  the  Antiquarian,  voL  iii.  p.  160—-)  he  has  too  many  duties, 
and  is  too  zealous  in  performing  them,  to  be  easily  bribed  to 
abandon  his  calling/*  He  was  also  an  old  soldier  and  had  served  in 
America: — but  all  this  gives  a  meagre  account  of  his  omnigenous 
character,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole 
work. — The  author  of  it,  we  are  informed,  is  a  Mr.  Greenfield, 
a  Scotch  clergyman. 

The  Poet* •  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo:  Southey's  last  poem,  re- 
published in  New  York,  by  W.  B.  Gillies. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  dispraise  this  poem;  for  Mr.  Sotfthey, 
is  self-complacent  enough  to  tell  us,  that  he  has  been  "  (torn  good 
to  better  persevering  still;"  and  surely,  if  he  has  passed  through 
the  positive  and  comparative  in  his  former  productions,  he  will 
claim  to  have  arrived  at  the  superlative  in  this.  As  the  Pilgri- 
mage, however,  is  a  mere  travelling  journal  in  versification,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  compare  it  with  the  former  poems  of  the 
same  writer.  Poetry,  in  the  most  exalted  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this  sort;  and  if  Mr.  S.  had  not 
indulged  himself  in  his  favourite  petit  esse  of  narration,  perhaps  his 
work  would  stand  among  the  first  of  the  numberless  poems  which  the 
same  occasion  has  produced.  If  he  had  not  said  so  much  of  himself, 
too,  the  work  would  have  been  less  bulky  and  more  readable. 
But  it  seems  that  Robert  Southey,  esq.  "  most  of  all  men"  had 
occasion  to  raise  the  "  strain  of  triumph  for  the  victory  of  Water- 
loo;" and  when  he  got  into  the  canal  boat  at  Ostend,  every  thing 
along  the  way  seemed  to  know  that  the  poet-laureat  of  England 
was  on  board : 

"  Huge-timbered  bridges  o'er  the  passage  lay 

Which  wheeled  aside  and  gave  US  eaiy  way.M— p.  17. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  S.  occasionally  produces  a  vi- 
gorous and  lively  stanza  upon  the  scenes  of  which  he  was  a  specta- 
tor; as  in  the  following  description  of  the  wharf  whence  the  boat 
*et  off: 
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"  Beside  the  busy  wharf  the  Treksehoit  rides, 


With  painted  plumes  sad  tent-tike  awning  gay; 
Carts,  barrows,  coaches,  hurry  from  all  sides, 
And  passengers  and  porters  throng  the  way, 
Contending  ail  at  once  in  clamorous  speech, 
French,  Flemish,  Eoglish,  each  confusing  each." 


An  Exposition  of  the  Commerce  of  Spanish  America;  with  tome 
observations  upon  its  importance  to  the  United  States,  To  which 
are  added  a  correct  analysis  of  the  monies,  weights,  and  measures 
of,  Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States;  and  the  new  weights 
and  measures  of  England;  with  tables  of  their  reciprocal  reduc- 
tions; and  of  the  exchange  between  the  United  State;  England, . 
France,  Holland,  Hamburg;  and  between  England,  Spain,  France, 
and  the  several  states  of  the  union.— By  Manuel  Torres. — Phi- 
ladelphia— G.  Palmer — 1816.  The  numerous  and  accurate  ta- 
bles which  this  work  contains  render  it  very  useful  to  those  who 
carry  on  commerce  with  Spain  or  her  colonies;  and  the  correct 
views  it  presents  of  the  state  of  South  America,  make  it  interest- 
ing to  readers  in  general,  especially  to  those  who  are  anxious  that 
the  whole  American  continent  should  be  independent  and  free. 

Researches  on  America;  being  an  attempt  to  settle  some  points 
relative  to  the  aboi  igines  of  America,  &c.  By  an  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  army. — Baltimore:  Ooale  8c  Maxwell — 1816. 

This  writer  thinks  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Ame- 
rica was  formerly  connected  to  the  old  world  by  land,  in  the  place 
of  which  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  now  roll,  and  over  which 
men  and  inferior  animals  passed.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis 
he  displays  considerable  ingenuity  and  learning. 

John  Mellish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  Darby's  map  of 
Louisiana;  accompanied  by  a  geographical  description  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  presenting  a  view  of  its  soil,  climate  'and  produc- 
tions, with  an  account  of  the  character  and  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

H.  Whipple,  of  Salem,  has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  an 
Universal  Gazetteer  and  Dictionary  of  Geography,*  ancient  and 
modern:  by  J.  E.  Worcester,  A.  M. — The  prospectus  states  that 
44  The  Gazetteer  now  proposed  will,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  mo- 
dern geography  of  the  eastern  continent,  be  founded  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  that  of  Cruttwell,  with  additions  and  corrections.  On  the 
subject  of  ancient  geography,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  D'An- 
ville,  will  be  made  the  principal  basis.  With  respect  to  America, 
materials  have  been  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  sources: 
and  the  work  will  be  found  far  more  complete,  with  regard  to 
this  continent,  than  any  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  will  com- 
prise in  two  large  volumes,  and  in  one  alphabetical  series,  more 
than  four  times  us  many  articles  of  Geography,  as  are  contained 
in  the  Gazetteers  which  have  been  published  in  America."  The 
volumes  are  to  contain  from  800  to  900  pages  each,  large  8vo. 
price  in  boards,  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  volume. 
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We  learn  that  Mr.  Ogilvie,  so  well  known  by  his  oratorical  ex- 
hibitions, is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  volume  which  will  contain 
three  essays;  one  on  "  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  human  know- 
ledges—one on  "  the  importance  of  the  study  of  mathematical 
science,  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  and  as  connected  with 
the  attainment  of  oratorical,  excellence;"  and  the  third  on  44  moral 
fiction,"  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  analise  the  nature  of 
moral  fiction,  as  contradistinguished  from  history,  biography,  and 
moral  disquisition;  to  ascertain  the  rank  it  is  entitled  to  claim  as  a 
means  of  amusement  and  instruction;  to  draw  the  line  between  fic- 
tions which  are  salutary,  and  such  as  are  noxious,  and  to  expose 
the  pernicious  effects  of  that  insatiable  avidity  for  novel  reading, 
which  among  a  large  class  of  readers  has  become  epidemical. 

Mador  of  the  Moor,  a  new  poem  by  the  Ettricke  shepherd 
has  been  republished  by  M.  Thomas,  of  this  city. — Those  who 
were  delighted  with  the  wild,  original,  unearthly  strains  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Sun  will  find  a  rich  poetical  treat  in  Mador  of  the 
Moor. 

The  British  journals  complain  that  a  great  trade  is  carried  on 
in  America  in  the  reprint  of  English  books;  which  our  booksel- 
lers, they  say,  are  enabled  to  do  to  the  prejudice  of  the  original 
authors  and  publishers,  since  they  have  neither  so  much  to  pay 
for  paper  nor  for  print,  nor  are  they  at  any  cost  for  copy-right.— 
The  same  complaint  might  be  made  with  equal  justice  against 
many  of  the  booksellers  of  Prance  and  Switzerland,  and  formerly 
against  those  of  Ireland:  but  we  trust  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  the  literature  of  the  United  States  will  enable  the  publishers 
of  Great  Britain  to  take  their  revenge. 

FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  FINE  ARTS. 
[From  late  British  Publications^ 

The  Elgin  Marbles. — It  is  known  that  the  select  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  value  of 
the  Elgin  collection  of  marbles,  has  reported  that  35,000/.  will  be 
a  sufficient  price  for  them:  we  now  proceed  to  give  some  inte- 
resting details  from  this  report. 

From  the  testimony  of  various  persons,  it  appears  that  if  lord 
Elgin  had  not  brought  those  glorious  works  away  from  Greece, 
they  would  have  been  in  time  utterly  lost,  not  only  from  the  apathy 
of  the  Turks,  but  from  their  barbarous  violence,  and  the  waste 
committed  by  travellers  and  even  admirers  of  the  arts,  who  car- 
ried off  fragments  of  these  marbles  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Lord  Elgin's  estimate  of  the  charges  he  had  incurred  in  mak- 
ing the  collection,  (including  interest)  amounts  to  74,000/.— The 
valuation  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  60,800/.;  the  earl  of  Aberdeen's, 
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35,000.;  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight's,  25,000/.— The  Townley  col* 
lection,  which  was  purchased  for  the  British  museum,  cost,  in 
1805, 20,000/.— The  marbles  of  Phygalia,  in  Arcadia,  lately  pur- 
chased for  the  same  museum,  weVe  valued  at  1 5,000/.,  which  sum 
was  increased  to  19,000/.  by  the  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange.-*- 
Mr.  Perceval  had  proposed  30,000/.  for  the  present  collection, 
which  lord  Elgin  then  refused.  Since  that,  considerable  additions 
had  been  made  to  the  collection.— The  low  estimate  made  by  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  that  gentleman's 
imagining  that  an  indifferent  work  of  art,  if  in  good  preservation, 
was  of  more  value  than  a  first  rate  performance,  if  corroded  or 
mutilated.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  valued  a  perfect  Sarcophagus, 
of  very  inferior  workmanship,  and  of  little  value  to  art,  at  500/., 
while  the  celebrated  Horse's  Head,  considered  by  the  best  judges 
as  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and  of  infinite  service  to  art,  he 
considers  worth  half  that  sum  only! — This  one  fact  supplies  a 
tolerable  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  P.  Knight's  opinions 
on  works  of  art.  Indeed  the  committee  seems  to  have  thought 
very  little  of  them. 

The  committee  state,  that  "  the  great  works  with  which  Per- 
icles adorned  and  strengthened  Athens,  were  all  carried  on  under 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Phidias:  but  Plutarch  dis- 
tinctly asserts,  that  Callicrates  and  Ictinus  executed  the  work  of 
the  Parthenon." — The  report  thus  concludes: — *  Your  committee 
cannot  conclude  this  interesting  subject,  without  submitting  to  the 
attentive  reflection  .of  the  house,  how  highly  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts  has  contributed  to  the  reputation,  character,  and  dignity 
of  every  government  by  which  they  have  been  encouraged,  and 
how  intimately  they  are  connected  with  the  advancement  of  every 
thing  valuable  in  science,  literature,  and  philosophy.  In  contem- 
plating the  importance  and  splendour  to  which  so  small  a  republic 
as  Athens  rose,  by  the  genius  and  energy  of  her  citizens,  exerted 
in  the  path  of  such  studies,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  how  tran- 
sient the  memory  and  fame  of  extended  empires  and  of  mighty 
conquerors  are,  in  comparison  of  those  who  have  rendered  incon* 
siderable  states  eminent,  and  immortalized  their  own  names  by 
these  pursuits.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  we  learn  from  history  and 
experience,  that  free  governments  afford  a  soil  most  suitable  to 
the  production  of  native  talent,  to  the  maturing  of  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  the  growth  of  every  species  of  excellence, 
by  opening  to  merit  the  prospect  of  reward  and  distinction,  no 
country  can  be  better  adapted  than  our  own  to  afford  an  honour- 
able asylum  to  these  monuments  of  the  school  of  Phidias  and  of 
the  administration  of  Pericles;  where,  secure  from  further  injury 
and  degradation,  they  may  receive  that  admiration  and  homage  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  serve  in  return  as  models  and  ex- 
amples to  those,  who  by  knowing  how  to  revere  and  appreci- 
ate them,  may  learn  first  to  imitate,  and  ultimately  to  rival 
them." 
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The  appendix  contains  the  minute's  of  evidence  before  the  se- 
lect committee,  from  which  what  follows  is  collected:— 

Joseph  Nollekins,  Esq.  R.  .^.— He  thought  the  marbles  the 
finest  things  that  ever  came  to  this  country,  and  the  Theseus  and 
the  Neptune  were  the  best  of  them.  The  Theseus  he  deemed  as 
fine  sculpture  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere;  equal  to  it  in  ideal  beauty. 
The  collection  was  superior  to  the  Townley  one,  and  to  the  Phy- 
galian  marbles. 

John  Flagman j  Esq.  R.  A. — He  believed  these  works  were  ex- 
ecuted by  Phidias  and  those  under  him.  The  Basso-relievos  were 
as  perfect  nature  as  it  is  possible,  and  of  tlie  most  elegant  kind. — 
Though  he  was  sure  that  the*  Belvidere  Apollo  was  only  a  copy, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  for  ideal  beauty  it  surpassed  the  Theseus. 
—It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  of  art  that  the  col- 
lection should  become  public.  He  valued  them  more  than  Mr. 
Townley's  marbles:  they  were  of  greater  value  as  not  having 
been  touched  by  modern  hands.  Canova  thought  the  merit  of 
the  Theseus  ami  Ilissus  equal,  but  he  deemed  the  Ilissus  ex- 
tremely inferior  to  the  Neptune. 

Richard  Westmacott,  Esq.  R.A. — The  River  God  and  Theseus, 
in  his  judgment,  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere; 
the  back  of  the  Theseus  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the 
anatomical  skill  displayed  in  front  of  the  Ilissus  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  work  of  art.  The  River  God  and  Theseus  were  unequal- 
led: he  would  oppose  them  to  any  thing  we  know  in  art.  The 
Theseus  had  all  the  essence  of  style  with  all  the  truth  of  nature: 
the  Apollo  was  more  an  ideal  figure.  It  was'of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  arts  of  England  to  obtain  this  collection.  By  look- 
ing at  them,  artists  were  much  less  likely  to  be  mannered.  They 
were  superior  to  the  Townley  marbles,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
pases  of  art. 

Francis  Chauntry,  Esq.— He  deemed  the  Theseus  and  River  . 
God,  as  forming  part  of  a  group,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  though 
quite  different  from  the  single  statue  of  the  Apollo:  the  degree  of 
finish  in  the  Apollo  would  be  mischievous  in  them.  The  collec- 
tion was  unquestionably  of  the  first  class,  and  it  was  of  the  great- 
est importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  it  should  become 
public  property* 

Charles  Rossi,  Esq.  R.  A. — He  deemed  the  Elgin  marbles  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen:  in  his  judgment,  the  figures  were  superior 
to  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Laocoon.  The  Metopes  he  did 
not  think  so  fine  as  the  rest  of  the  Bas-reliefs:  the  frieze  of  the 
procession  was  in  the  highest  class  of  art;  they  were  jewels.  His 
friend  Canova  was  satisfied  that  these  marbles  were  as  fine  things 
as  he  had  ever  seen. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Knt.  R.  A. — He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Elgin  marbles  were  in  the  very  highest  class  of  art,  and  that  they 
Would  essentially  benefit  the  arts  of  this  country.  He  thought 
them  of  a  higher  style  of  sculpture  than  any  of  the  other  cele- 
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brated  Statues:  there  was  in  them  a  union  of  fine  composition  an$ 
very  grand  form,  with  a  more  true  and  natural  expression  of  thtt 
effect  of  action  upon  the  human  frame,  than  there  was  in  the 
Apollo  or  in  the  other  celebrated  works.  They  were  more  va- 
luable than  the  Townley  or  the  Phygalian  marbles.  He  consi- 
dered the  Theseus,  as  an  imitation  of  nature,  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  scufpture  he  had  ever  seen. 

Richard  Payne  Knight,  Esq.—  He  could  npt  place  these  works 
higher  than  the  second  rank  of  art,  the  best  of  them.  He  had 
formed  this  opinion  because  there  were  no  marks  of  the  chisel  on 
them,  which  were  always  visible  on  first-rate  productions,  though 
he  admitted  that  these  marks  were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  Apollo 
and  Venus. — He  thought  that  lord  Elgin,,  in  bringing  these  works 
away,  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  because  other- 
wise they  would  have  been  all  broken  by  the  Turks,  or  carried  off 
by  individuals.  Messrs.  Nollekins,  Westmacotf,  and  Flaxman, 
were  all  competent  judges.  He  did  not  conceive  that  sculpture 
had  advanced  in  this  country  since  the  introduction  of  these  marbles. 
The  finest  work  ever  done  in  this  countiy,  in  his  judgment,  was 
the  monument  of  Mrs.  Howard,  by  Nollekins,  done  some  years 
ago.  But  he  thought  the  introduction  of  these  works  would  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  arts. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen. — He  ranked  these  marbles  in  the  highest 
class  of  art;  but  then  he  did  not  compare  them  with  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  on  the  continent  or  even  in  this  country.  His 
lordship  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  collection,  though  the 
surface  in  most  of  th«*  sculptures  was  so  corroded,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  thought  the  Phygalian 
marbles  were  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  scale  of  excellence; 
in  many  respects  they  were  better  preserved;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  in  other  respects  not  so  interesting  as  lord  El- 
gin's. The  Elgin  collection  was  greatly  superior  to  that  from 
Phygalia;  yet  he  thought  the  style  of  work  very  much  the  same. 

J.  B.  S.  Morritty  Esq.  M.  P.— He  esteemed  these  marbles  as 
the  purest  specimens  of  the  finest  age  of  Greece,  and  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  progress  of  art. 

Alexander  Dayy  Esq.— He  knew  of  nothing  superior  to  the  El- 
gin marbles:  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  he  judged  superior  to  the 
Apollo  Belviderc,  the  Torso,  and  the  Laocoon,  as  conforming 
more  to  what  artists  called  sublimated  nature— not  common  nature, 
but  nature  in  its  highest  perfection.  He  had  resided  in  Rome  be- 
tween 30  and  40  years,  and  had  directed  his  attention  entirely  to 
the  fine  arts.  The  Barbarini  Fawn  was  sold  to  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Bavaria  for  3000/.;  but  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  Theseus  and 
Ilissus.  The  Elgin  marbles  were  of  a  higher  class. 
'  B.  West,  Esq.  P.  R.  A.  could  not  attend  the  committee,  his 
health  not  permitting,  but  to  various  questions  sent  to  him  by  the 
committee,  he  returned  distinct  answers— from  which  we  learn 
that  the  president  deemed  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  first  class  of 
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dignified  art  The  most  excellent  among  them  were  the  The* 
seus,  the  Uissus,the  breast  and  shoulders  of  the  Neptune,  and  the 
Horse's  Head.  One  mind  pervaded  the  whole  work,  though 
one  hand  did  not  execute  them.  The  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere, 
the  Torso,  and  the  Laocoon,  were  systematic  art;  but  the  The- 
seus and  Ilissus  stand  supreme,  as  having  their  source  in  nature; 
and  as  Raphael  was  benefited  by  them,  so  may  our  British  artists* 
—Such  works  having  appeared  but  once  in  the  world,  he  could 
not  set  a  pecuniary  value  upon  them.  Whether,  in  studying 
them,  he  had  added  any  celebrity  to  the  productions  of  his  pencil, 
he  left  the  select  committee  to  determine,  on  viewing  his  two 
works  now  before  the  public,  Christ  in  the  Temfile  and  Chriat  Re- 
jected. The  Phygalian  marbles  and  Townley  collection  were 
mostly  systematic  art,  but  the  Elgin  marbles  were  much  to  be 
preferred  for  their  purity,  truth,  and  intellectual  power. 

fetter  from  the  ChevaUer  Canova  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 


My  Lord, — Permit  me  to  express  the  sense  of  the  great  gra- 
tification which  I  have  received  from  having  seen  in  London  the 
valuable  antique  marhles,  which  you  have  brought  hither  from 
Greece.  I  Chink  that  I  can  never  see  them  often  enough:  and 
although  my  stay  in  this  great  capital  must  be  extremely  short, 
I  dedicate  every  moment  that  I  can  spare  to  the  contemplation  of 
these  celebrated  remains  of  ancient  art.  I  admire  in  them  the 
truth  of  nature  united  to  the  choice  of  the  finest  forms.  Every 
thing  here  breathes  life,  with  a  veracity,  with  an  exquisite  know- 
ledge of  art,  but  without  the  least  ostentation  or  parade  of  it, 
which  is  concealed  by  consummate  and  masterly  skill.  The  na- 
ked is  perfect  flesh,  and  most  beautiful  in  its  kind.-— I  think 
myself  happy  in  having  been  able  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  these 
distinguished  works;  and  I  should  feel  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  had 
come  to  London  only  to  view  them.  Upon  which  account  the 
admirers  of  art  and  the  artists  will  owe  to  your  lordship  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  having  brought  amongst  us  these  noble  and 
magnificent  pieces  of  sculpture;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  beg  leave 
to  return  you  my  own  most  cordial  acknowledgments;  and  I  have 
tfafe  honour  to  be,  $cc.  8cc.  Sec. 


Stat$  of  Learning  in  Modern  Europe: — It  is  with  parti- 
cular pleasure  that  we  present  the  reader  with  some  account  of 
the  institutions  recently  established  on  the  continent,  and  especi- 
ally in  Germany,  for  the  improvement  of  the  natives  of  Greece, 
for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  our  friend  Mr.  Bottiger  of  Dres- 
den. 

To  raise  a  people,  so  distinguished  in  ancient  history  by  energy 
of  mind  and  splendid  achievements,  and  afterwards  so  humbled 
and  oppressed,  out  of  the  dust  and  obscurity  to  a  certain  degree 
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of  dignity  and  respectability,  must  certainly  be  an  agreeable  idea 
to  those  who  know  how  deeply  polished  Europe  is  indebted  to 
this  nation.  A  sense  of  what  it  has  been  is  not  extinguished  among 
the  Greeks  themselves,  and  the  presentiment  of  an  improvement 
in  their  condition  seems  to*be  founded  on  that  feeling.  Such  at 
least  are  the  notions  with  wliich  those  men  are  profoundly  im- 
pressed who  have  arisen  as  the  leaders  and  instructors  of  their 
country,  and  are  endeavouring  to  diffuse  in  it  the  light  of  science. 
Among  these  mav  be  named  a  Capo  d*  I  stria,  Ignatius,  Coray,  An- 
themos  Gazi,  Mestosidi,  and  Rhasis.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  characters,  a  society  was  formed  in  1813  at  Athens,  with  the 
title  of '£r*jf /*  r£t  QtX^f&vo-mt  or  (ptXe^vo-^  'Ejaiftt*,  Society  of  the 
Friend*  of  the  Muses.  The  object  of  its  members  was  the  in- 
struction and  polishing  of  their  countrymen;  and  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  a  school  was 
established  for  the  education  of  youth.  Their  views  speedily  ex- 
tended, and  they  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  another  in- 
stitution besides  the  school  at  Athens,  for  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  of  science.  To  this  seminary  they  gave  the  appellation 
of  Gymnasium,  and  chose  for  its  scite  a  spot  on  Mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly,  which  the  ancient  history  of  Greece  represents  as  the 
abode  of  Chiron  an9  his  pupil  Achilles.  In  the  following  year 
(1814)  when  many  distinguished  and  enlightened  persons  were 
assembled  in  congress  at  Vienna,  the  Greeks,  members  of  the 
society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Muses,  residing  there,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  form  a  more  extensive  connection  in 
Europe,  and  to  obtain  a  more  active  co-operation  in  their  plans. 
Thus  a  society  was  formed  at  Vienna,  and  united  itself  with  that 
at  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  one  common  object— 
the  civilization  of  Greece.  The  society  at  Vienna  chose  Ignatiusj 
the  metropolitan,  for  its  president,  and  appointed  a  committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  M.  Alexander  Basil,  an  eminent  Greek  mer- 
chant, to  superintend  its  financial  concerns.  As  their  means  in- 
crease, the  views  of  the  society  become  enlarged.  The  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  their  two  institutions  in  Greece  con- 
tinue to  be  their  primary  object.  Out  of  the  revenues  of  the  so- 
ciety, teachers  are  paid,  such  pupils  as  distinguish  themselves  are 
rewarded,  and  books,  maps,  and  other  requisites,  are  purchased. 
Preparations  are  making  for  publishing  editions  of  the  classic 
writers,  especially  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  the  use  of  youth. 
Hopeful  young  men  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  society  to  the 
German  universities,  there  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  the  future 
instructors  of  their  native  country.  This  last  is  a  point  of  pecu- 
liar importance,  from  which  more,  perhaps,  may  be  expected  than 
from  any  other.  The  society  is  moreover  desirous  to  promote 
the  sciences,  and  has  therefore  given  directions  for  the  seeking 
and  collecting  of  antiquities,  and  for  inquiries  connected  with  na- 
tural history.  Some  of  the  members  at  Athens  are  likewise 
charged  to  accompany  travellers  who  yisit  Attica,  and  to  facilitate 
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the  object  of  their  tours. — In  the  winter  of  1 8 1 4,  professor  Frederic 
Thiersch,  director  of  the  Lyceum  of  Miiuich,  visited  Vienna  for 
the  purpose  of  collating  the  MSS.  of  the  Odyssey  and  Hesiod  in 
the  library  of  that  city;  and  as  he  speaks  and  writes  the  modern 
Greek  very  fluently,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek* 
resident  there,  and  also  with  the  Russian  minister  count  Capo 
d' I  stria,  which  led  to  the  idea  of  making  the  Bavarian  capital  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  academy.  The  intention  of  educating  Greek 
youths  at  the  German  universities  has  already  been  mentioned;  a 
certain  preparation,  however,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  the 
first  place  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  understand  the  German 
language.  Professor  Thiersch,  therefore,  projected  a  prepara- 
tory seminary:  his  plan  was  warmly  seconded  by*M.  Schlichte- 
groll,  secretary  to  the  academy  of  Munich,  and  it  has  been  actu- 
ally founded  with  the  approbation  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  It  is  styled  To  AS-  i«?0V,  The  Ai/icnaum. 
Greek  boys  above  twelve  years  old  arc  admitted  into  it,  provided 
they  can  read  and  write  their  native  language.  The  sum  of  100 
ducats  per  annum  is  charged  for  the  instruction,  board,  and  lodg- 
ing of  each,  exclusive  of  clothing  and  some  other  expenses.  They 
are  taught  German,  Latin,  and  ancient  Greek;  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history.  Opportu- 
nities are  also  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  other  modern  lan- 
guages, as  English,  French, and  Italian;  likewise  music  and  draw- 
ing. From  the  Athenaeum  the  pupils  can  proceed  to  the  Lyceum, 
and  thence  with  advantage  to  any  university.  From  the  program 
circulated  by  professor  Thiersch  in  the  Greece  language,  and  also 
inserted  in  the  journal  for  classic  literature  published  by  him  in 
Latin  under  the  title  of  Acta  Philologorum  Monacensiumy  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  addition  to  philology,  the*  pupils  at  the  Athenaeum 
of  Munich  will  go  through  a  complete  course  of  polytechnic  stu- 
dies; that  they  will  receive  religious  instruction  from  a  Greek  ec- 
clesiastic; and  that  Munich  now  affords  an  excellent  school  for 
every  art  and  science.  In  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Von  Utzschneidcr  and  Reichenbach  may  be  obtained  a  complete 
knowledge  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments  and 
•technology.  Stunz  is  a  master  in  lithography,  or  the  art  of  print- 
ing drawings  and  writings  from  stone,  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection  in  the  Bavarian  capital.  Lectures  on  ar- 
chitecture and  painting  are  given  at  the  Academy  of  Arts ,  by  Lan- 
ger,  the  director.  Civil  engineering  in  all  its  branches  is  taught 
by  the  celebrated  Wiebeking.  How  much  then  may  here  be 
learned  out  of  the  Athenaeum?— There  are  already  six  young 
Greeks  in  this  new  seminary,  which  for  the  present  derives  its 
means  of  mstruction  from  the  Lyceum.  When  Thiersch  return- 
ed from  his  mission  to  Paris,  where  he  claimed  with  complete  suc- 
cess the  MSS.  and  works  of  art  taken  from  Bavaria  in  the  first 
revolutionary  wars,  and  whence  he  proceeded  in  the  autumn  of 
1815  to  London,  to  view  the  Elgin  and  Phygalian  marbles,  he 
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found  the  institution  in  the  best  train.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will 
soon  obtain  permission  from  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  visit  Greece, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  beneficial  intercourse  with 
lhat  country. 

A  new  discovery  in  aerostatics  is  soon  likeJy  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  public,  by  S.  J.  Pauly,  civil  engineer;  and  D.  Egg,  i  32,  Strand. 
A  balloon,  which  they  have  for  some  time  been  preparing,  will 
be  capable  of  being  steered  at  pleasure,  similar  to  vessels  at  sea, 
in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction,  without  losing  either  gas  or 
ballast.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  being  intended  to  act  upon  the 
air  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fish  acts  on  the  water,  and  will  cany 
three  or  four  persons  with  safety.  Should  the  day  of  ascension 
prove  calm,  they  purpose  to  shape  their  course  in  a  circular  di- 
rection round  London:  but,  if  the  wind  should  blow  Iiard>  they  in- 
tend to  steer  a  different  course;  but,  in  both  cases  to  return  to  the 
place  of  ascension.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  preparing  at 
Knightsb ridge,  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale. 

It  Is  the  design  of  government  to  render  the  recently  discovered 
demi- British  colony  in  Pitcairn's  Island,  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty*  every  possible  assistance.  They  wiU 
be  amply  supplied  with  implements  of  husbandry,  and  of  useful 
handicrafts,  and  with  all  those  utensils  of  European  manufacture 
which  can  contribute  to  their  comfort  or  increase  their  happiness. 

It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  matchless 
trophy  of  art,  the  Cours  Historique  et  Elementaire  de  Peinture, 
ou  Galerie  complete  du  Musee  Napoleon,  is  finished,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  1 20th  number.  This  precious  and  elegant  collec- 
tion represents  720  pictures  and  statues,  which  give  it  a  great  su- 
periority over  the  Muste  Fran$ai8>  published  by  Robillard,  which 
contains  but  380.  Since  the  dispersion  of  the  celebrated  gallery 
of  the  museum  of  Paris,  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  will  eagerly 
seek  for  a  collection  which  recals  to  their  minds  that  wonderful  uni- 
on of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Europe.  Complete  copies,  in  120 
numbers,  fine  proofs,  are  offered  in  London  for  £60. 

It  has  been  lately  remarked,  that  it  is  probable,  that  during  hea- 
vy gales,  the  violent  shocks  sustained  by  the  ship  from  the  waves 
may  momentarily  check  the  regular  passage  of  the  sand,  through 
the  small  opening  of  the  glass.  This  eventually  may  cause  an 
error  in  the  ship's  reckoning,  which  might  be  rectified  by  simply 
suspending  the  glass,  as  a  compass,  so  as  uniformly  to  maintain 
its  perpendicular  position. 

Mr.  Ludwig,  a  surgeon  at  Naufung,  has  cured  by  vaccination  a 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  that  had  lasted  many  years. 

A  mode  superior  to  that  hitherto  in  use,  has  been  invented  at 
Paris  for  making  gunpowder.    It  is  manufactured  more  rapidly 
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than  the  former;  the  grains  are  spherical,  of  the  size  of  swan-shoty 
well  glazed  and  composed  of  concentric  coats. 

To  contrive  a  cypher  which  shall  be  at  once  secure  from  de« 
tection,  and  easy  in  its  application)  has  been  considered  a  problem 
of  some  difficulty;  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Rees,  has  been  decipher- 
ed by  Mr.  Gage.  Another  cypher  contrived  with  great  ingenui- 
ty, was  proposed  by  professor  Herman,  about  the  year  1750.  It 
was  offered  with  great  confidence  as  a  challenge  for  the  learned  of 
Europe.  It  was  however  decyphered  by  Mr.  Beguelin,  and  was 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Ber- 
lin. A  new  cypher  has  been  proposed  in  which  each  character 
represents  a  letter;  so  that  the  number  of  characters  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  letters. 

M.  Leoni,  of  Milan,  has  translated  several  tragedies  of  Shak6- 
peare.  This  is  the  first  attempt  in  Italy  to  clothe  the  works  of 
that  admirable  dramatic  genius  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
in  which  many  of  bis  scenes  are  laid. 

A  new  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Homer  is  about  to  be  sub* 
mitted  to  the  learned  world,  by  the  celebrated  Ambrosian  Librari- 
an of  Milan.  It  will  contain  all  the  fragments  and  new  readings 
which  have  recently  been  discovered. 

Dr.  Busby  is  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  prove,  that  Junius 
is  no  other  than  De  Lolme,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  work  on 
the  English  constitution. 

A  curious  phenomenon  has  been  lately  observed  in  Switzer- 
land, about  nine  miles  distant  from  Lausanne.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  snow  was  covered  with  a  species  of  caterpillar  different 
from  any  which  are  usually  observed  in  that  country.  These  ani- 
mals appeardead;  but  when  brought  near  a  fire  they  soon  recover 
animation. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  about  to  publish  a  Treatise  on  the  Coal  Mines 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  containing  accounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent fatal  explosions  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  means  proposed  for  their  remedy;  illustrated 
by  plates  of  safety-lamps,  Sec. 

Dr.  John  Clarke,  of  Cambridge,  is  about  to  publish  by  sub- 
scription two  sets  of  Songs,  Duets,  or  Glees,  with  original  poetry, 
written  expressly  for  the  work  by  Messrs,  Joanna  Baillie,  Walter 
Scott,  William  Smyth,  James  Hogg,  John  Stewart,  esqrs.  and 
Lord  Byron. 
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A  Repository  of  the  Lives  and  Portraits  of  Distinguished 
Americans.  Vol.  1.  Part  I.  4to.  pp.  106.  Joseph  Dela- 
plaine,  Philadelphia.  1816. 

The  Repository  labours  under  the  common  disadvantage  of  all 
works  that  have  been  too  often  and  too  ostentatiously  announced* 
Performance,  in  such  cases,  is  almost  always  a  promise-breaker: 
and  although  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  disparagingly  of  the  book 
now  before  us,  we  must  yet  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  not  exactly 
the  production  we  had  been  led  to  expect.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  labour  about  it,  we  admit ;  and  the  typography,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  engravings,  are  highly  creditable  to  their  respective  au- 
thors: but  we  are  afraid  that  too  much  has  been  done  here  to  the 
neglect  of  another  department,— that  more  regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  engraver  than  to  those  of  the  biogra- 
pher. The  poor  Greeks,  it  is  true,  (Pref.  p.  2.)  were  not  capable 
of  <  subjoining  a  portraiture  of  the  body  to  a  delineation  of  the 
mind:9  yet  we  question  whether  Mr.  Delaplaine  and  his  biogra- 
pher, and  his  engraver  together,  have  composed  so  valuable  a 
work  as  might  have  been  produced  by  a  Plutarch  alone.  Never- 
theless there  is  merit  enough  of  one  kind  and  another  about  the 
Repository  to  claim  the  patronage,  not  only  of  those  persons,  and' 
the  relations  of  those  persons,  who  are  either  assured,  or  are  verv 
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sanguine  in  hoping*  that  their  own  biographies  will  occupy  a  place 
in  its  apartments;  but  of  those  also,  who,  although  too  humble  for 
expectations  of  such  exalted  fortune,  yet  feel  sufficiently  interest- 
ed in  the  promotion  of  American  literature  to  incur  the  necessary 
expense  of  so  voluminous  a  work.  The  elegant  engravings  which 
Mr.  Delaplaine  has  been  at  the  expense  of  procuring,  indepen- 
dently of  all  biographical  merit,  would  almost  insure  the  survival 
of  his  book  beyond  the  present  times)  nor  ought  we  perhaps  to  be 
too  hasty  in  disputing  the  assertions  of  the  confident  author  of  his 
'  Lives,'  who  tells  us  positively,  *  that  the  text  shall  commemorate 
to  posterity  what,  at  a  former  period,  the  leading  men  of  America 
thought  and  performed.' 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  any  discussion  concerning  the  gene* 
ral  abstract  utility  of  biographical  composition:  but  with  particular 
reference  to  the  work  before  us,  we  may  be  permitted  perhaps  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  legitimate  dis- 
tinction between  the  life  of  a  single  individual  and  the  history  of  a 
whole  nation.  Every  people  h  considered  as  a  moral  being,  in 
which  all  the  attributes  of  the  human  species  are  associated  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rule  of  proportion;  and  in  which  the  pecu- 
liarity of  individual  features  is  lost  in  the  general  outline  of  nation- 
al physiognomy.  Every  people,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  marks 
of  character  which  distinguish  it  from  all  its  neighbours;  in  just 
the  same  manner  that  one  individual  differs  from  all  the  rest  of 
his  species.  Again,  in  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  subject, 
each  single  person  of  a  whole  people,  while  he  has  the  general 
features  of  the  nation,  is  yet  characteristically  different  from  any 
other  of  his  compeers;  in  like  manner  as  all  the  crystals  of  the 
same  mineral  are  contained  in  an  equal  number  of  geometrical 
planes;  though  each  single  crystal  possesses  an  individuality  of 
configuration  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  one  of  its  fellows. 
Now,  the  only  distinction  which  is  marked  and  palpable  between 
history  and  biography,  consists,  we  apprehend,  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  conversant  with  individuals  merely  in  their  public  capa- 
cities; in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow  citizens,  or  with  foreign- 
ers* where  nothing  is  requisite  or  expected,  but  a  common  pro- 
portion of  human  qualities,  tinctured  perhaps  with  a  little  admix- 
ture of  national  character:  while  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
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pursues  the  same  individuals  from  the  public  office  to  the  private 
station— watches  them  in  their  dealings  with  themselves,  and  can 
tell  you  whether  they  play  with  pebbles  on  the  beach,  or  whether 
they  are  subject  to  intermittent  fits  of  tardy  and  rapid  perambula- 
tion. Mineralogical  history  would  tell  us  that  every  crystal  of  the 
same  species  possessed  an  equal  number  of  bides:  mineralogical 
btograflAy,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  would  take  up  a  single 
crystal  and  show  us  how  the  peculiar  relative  position  of  those 
sides  was  calculated  to  reflect  the  light  with  the  minutest  shades 
of  difference  from  the  reflections  of  all  the  others. 

It  is  the  common  office  of  history  and  biography  to  detail  the 
transactions  of  a  person's  public  life:  it  is  the  peculiar  function  of 
the  latter  to  tell  how  a  person  comports  himself  with  his  friends 
in  the  private  circle,  and  with  his  family  by  the  fire-side.  The 
same  observation  extends  also  to  professional  life.  An  account  of 
one  man's  success  in  the  practice  of  physic,  and  of  another  in 
pleading  at  the  bar,  will  by  no  means  answer  the  chief  end  of  bio- 
graphical narrative.  To  say  that  this  or  that  navigator  was  bolder 
and  more  adventurous  than  another — that  this  or  that  physician, 
this  or  that  lawyer,  this  or  that  statesman,  was  more  skilful,  more 
active,  more  learned,  more  experienced  than  another,  is  merely 
equivalent  to  saying,  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  that  this 
or  that  crystal,  this  or  that  triangle,  is  greater  than  another.  We 
have  merely  the  character  of  the  person  in  relation  to  that  of  his 
fellow-beings:  whereas  we  want  to  see  the  individual  at  one  time 
compared  with  the  same  individual  at  another*-— to  see  whether  he 
is  always  identical,  or  is  not  occasionally— imfiar  unequal  to 
himself. 

Nor  do  these  remarks  relate  to  a  mere  speculative  distinction 
between  the  two  departments  of  historical  literature.  We  are  not 
interested  to  know,  for  instance,  that  a  particular  individual  is  re- 
gulated in  his  deportment  by  views  of  private  interest;  for  this  is  a 
characteristic  of  which  every  man  has  the  exemplar  in  his  own 
bosom:  nor  do  we  much  care  to  be  told  how  desperately  brave  an 
individual  may  be;  for  he  can,  at  the  most,  only  possess  an  extraor- 
dinary share  of  an  attribute  which  is  found,  to  a  certain  extent,  not 
only  in  all  human  beings,  but  in  beings  of  every  other  description* 
Yet  these  are  more  properly  the  subjects  of  historical  remark; 
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while  it  is  the  signal  charm  of  biography,  not  only  to  enumerate 
t&ose  qualities  which  are  common  to  the  species,  and  Which  we 
can  always  observe  without  going  from  home;  but  to  exhibit  them 
in  new  Kghts  and  under  new  combinations,  as  they  exist  in  differ- 
ent individuals;  whose  characters  it  is  her  particular  office  to  dis- 
sect and  expose.  Even  in  historical  composition,  properly  so 
called,  we  are  always  more  delighted  with  delineations  of  indivi- 
dual character,  than  with  the  details  of  international  transactions} 
and  the  body  of  biographical  notes  which  brings  up  the  rear  of 
Hume,  as  well  as  the  train  of  marginal  anecdote  and  critkista 
Which  accompanies  the  march  of  Gibbon,  are  much  the  most  amu- 
sing, am),  in  proportion  to  their  volume,  by  no  means  the  least 
instructive,  parts  of  their  respective  histories. 

Now  this  great  object  is  not  accomplished  by  attempting  the 
transcription  of  an  individual's  character  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
biographer  himself;— above  all,  in  the  ordinary  phraseology  of 
biographers,  where  we  are  so  often  told  that  the  person  under  con- 
sideration was  this  thing  without  being  that  thing— had  one  quality 
without  another  quality;*  all  of  which  brings  us  to  about  as  in* 
structive  a  result  as  to  put  a  one  pound  weight  into  one  scale  of  a 
balance,  and  a  one  pound  weight  into  the  other.  To  produce  an 
equipopderapce,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  chip  off  a  great  many 
little  prominences  of  individuality;  and  we  have  nothing,  at  last, 
but  a  shapeless,  mutilated  remnant  of  the  character  which  he  is 
endeavouring  to  exhibit:  or  what  is  quite  as  frequently  the  case, 
he  finds  himself  necessitated  to  interject  a  great  many  circum-i 
stances  which  are  altogether  extraneous  to  the  person  whom  he 
is  describing,  and  which  are  merely  intended  as  a  kind  of  biogra* 
phical  make-weight, 

For  all  the  purposes  of  mere  history,  the  summary  descriptions 
here  alluded  to,  are  abundantly  sufficient;  for  since  this  depart- 
ment of  narrative  composition  is  only  concerned  with  individuals 
as  instruments  of  public  service,  where  the  little  parts  and  peculia- 
rities of  character  have  no  opportunity  of  exhibition— it  is  enough 

*  The  following  it  by'  no  meant  the  most  vicious  specimen  of  tha  affected 
eoneinnitj  to  which  we  are  here  alluding:  *  Washiugton  bad  religion  without 
austerity,  dignity  without  pride,  modesty  without  diffidence,  courage  without 
rashness,  politeness  without  affectation,  affability  without  familiarity/ fee.  p.  fj. 
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that  they  are  delineated  with  the  brevity  of  general  and  compre- 
hensive terms.  In  biography  we  look  far  something  more?*  -we 
kx>k9  in  short,  for  the  character  of  the  man  as  it  is  exhibited  under 
his  own  hand  and  seal-— in  his  private  conversation— in  his  wise  or 
witty  sayings— in  his  familiar  epistolary  correspondence— ki  fate 
accidental  rencontres  with  rather  inconvenient  trifles,  a  kind  of 
mishaps  to  which  we  have  given  the  tmme  of  anecdotes.  It  is  in 
these  insignificant  affairs  that  a  man  drops  the  artificial  gravity  of 
a  public  character;  and  forgets  the  impropriety  of  showing  himself 
in  the  nakedness  of  natural  disposition:  it  is  in  these,  therefore, 
that  biography  finds  her  appropriate  occupation;  and  very  fre- 
quently, one  brief  anecdote,  or  one  short  observation,  "will  place  a 
person  full  before  our  eye*;  just  as  the  summit  of  a  pyramidal 
solid  will  give  us  an  idea  of  its  configuration  quite  down  to  the 
base;  or  as  the  exhibition  of  a  short  arc  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle. 

To  those  persons  who  have  perused  the  Repository,  we  wed 
not  observe  how  near  we  are  now  approaching  to  the  articles 
which  it  contains.  In  vain  will  you  scan  its  pages  for  anecdotes 
or  sayings,  or  familiar  letters.  You  will  see  the  general  archi- 
tectural outlines  of  character  delineated  with  sufficient  exactitude: 
but  you  will  seek  in  vain  for  those  little  loop-holes  through  which 
you  might  view  the  furniture  and  organization  of  the  inner  man. 
Of  Columbus  and  Americus  we  did  not  expect  the  author  to  give 
us  inuch  personal  narrative  of  the  strict  biographical  kind;  because 
as  they  were  not  4  distinguished  Americans/  the  immediate 
theatre  of  their  lives  is  too  remote  for  -the  acquisition  of  all  the 
little  circumstances  which  home  and  home  only,  can  afford.  But 
the  biographer  has  treated  them  exactly  as  he  has  treated  all  the 
others.  As  ^re  are  only  permitted  to  see  Columbus  in  his  ship  of 
discovery,  intrepidly  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  boisterous 
ocean,  and  of  his  no  less  boisterous  comrades—so  we  seldom  hare 
a  view  of  Dr.  Rush,  except  in  the  hospital  of  the  sick,  assiduously 
administering  physic  to  his  patients,  sometimes  with  little  mercy, 
and  sometimes  with  little  necessity:  and  hardly  in  a  single  instance 
are  Ames,  Hamilton,  and  Washington  suffered  to  be  seen>  except 
}n  their  public  official' capacities. 
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It  is  a  very  general  prejudice  that  person*  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion have  no  private  character  at  all—that  they  possess  a  kind  of 
godlike  port  of  mind  ('  altitude*  animi9)  which  never  stoops  to 
the  level  of  vulgar  humanity.    It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
Washington,  for  instance,  should  ever  have  relaxed  the  tension^ 
of  his  muscles  into  any  thing  like  a  common  laugh:  indeed  we 
have  often  heard  it  asserted  that  he  never  smiled  but  once  in  his 
life;  and  that  even  then  the  beholders  thought  the  event  quite  as 
prodigious  as  the  superstitious  Romans  considered  the  celebrated 
laughter  of  the  Etrurian  ox.    Now  we  are  greatly  sceptical  on 
this  point;  and  we  are  very  sure  that  the  common  notion  we  allude 
to  is  derived  from  fallacious  views  of  human  nature.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  as  much  moral  sublimity  of  character*  as  almost  any 
person  of  whom  we  have  account:  yet  Elizabeth  was  a  woman: 
she  scolded  at  her  parliaments;  she  boxed  the  ears  of  her  minis- 
ters; and  she  exhibited  all  the  personal  vanity  and  frivolous  co- 
quetry which  distinguish  the  most  giddy  of  her  sex.    If  ever  any 
thing  idolatrous  enters  into  our  conceptions,  it  is  when  we  con- 
template the  character  of  Washington:  yet  we  are  irreverent 
enough  to  believe  that  even  Washington  was  a  man  like  ourselves; 
and  that  had  any  pains  been  taken  to  watch  or  to  remark  his  con- 
duct on  Mount  Vernon,  we  could  now  be  told  that  he  did  little 
things  just  as  little  men  do.  The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable 
to  Ames  and  Hamilton; — and  of  all  the  three  we  know  there  are 
now  extant  a  sufficient  number  of  characteristic  anecdotes  and  fa- 
miliar letters  to  give  us  a  pretty  thorough  investigation  of  their 
private  characters.    This  object  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  accom- 
plishing by  a  translation  of  the  letter  or  anecdote  in  the  biographer's 
own  language, — an  expedient  which  is  often  adopted,  and  which 
regularly  dissipates  all  that  originality— that  naivete— which  eve- 
ry man  stamps  upon  his  own  expression  of  his  own  ideas.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  imitating  the  styles  of  different 

•  "  AH  the  potentates  of  Europe  regarded  this  enterprise  (Philip's  inten- 
tion to  subdue  England  by  his  Invincible  Jlrmada)  as  the  critical  event  which 
was  to  decide  forever  the  fate  of  their  religion;  and  though  unable*  by  reason  of 
their  distance,  to  join  their  force  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
«q  her  conduct  and  fortune,  and  beheld  with  anxiety,  mixed  with  admiration,  the 
intrepid  countenance  with  which  she  encountered  that  dreadful  tempest  which 
was  every  moment  advancing  towards  her.— Hume. 
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authors;  and  most  people  are  prone  to  imagine  that  style  relates 
merely  to  the  choice  and  structure  of  words;— whereas  the  truth 
is,  we  apprehend,  that  the  proper  definition  of  this  term  excludes 
in  a  great  measure,  the  consideration  of  language,  and  relates  al* 
most  entirely  to  the  turn  of  the  thoughts.  Every  person  has  his 
own  peculiar  way  of  thinking — his  own  peculiar  mode  of  admit- 
ting and  of  combining  ideas  in  the  mind,— and,  as  language  is  mere- 
ly the  outward  expression  of  these  interior  combinations,  we  see 
bow  dissimilarly  they  are  formed  in  different  minds  by  the  various 
manners  in  which  different  individuals  contrive  to  bring  out  the 
same  ideas.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  just  notion  ofjf 
person's  turn  of  mind  by  attempting  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
our  own  phraseology:  and  unless  the  biographer  before  us  can 
prove  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  sages  he  commemorates  have  ab- 
solutely transmigrated  into  his  own  body,  we  will  not  believe  that 
he  has  given  us  an  adequate  idea  of  their  respective  characters. 

But  besides  the  misdemeanor  of  substituting  his  own  language 
for  the  autographies  of  those  whom  he  is  describing, — the  writer 
is  chargeable  with  another  sin  of  omission,  in  not  proceeding  far 
enough,  in  his  own  way,  to  subserve  the  beneficial  purposes  of  bi- 
ography. The  practical  utility  of  knowing  how  our  predecessors 
lived  and  died,  consists  exclusively  in  the  good  effects  of  example 
upon  the  mind  and  habits  of  the  reader.  Now  for  this  purpose  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  be  told  that  an  individual  was  addicted  to  a  par- 
ticular salutary  habit:  we  want  to  know  the  manner,  the  time,  the 
place— in  short,  we  want  to  know  all  about  it.  When  our  biogra- 
pher tells  us,  for  example,  that  Dr.  Rush  began  very  early  to  hoard 
up  facts  and  thoughts  in  a  common-place  book,  we  derive  no  ap- 
plicable benefit  from  the  information;  because  such  is  our  prone- 
ness  to  imitation  and  to  indolence,  that  we  had  rather  be  without 
a  book  of  this  description  than  to  think  of  forming  it  upon  our 
own  original  plan.  And  besides  this,  a  person  who  has  been  ha- 
bitually employed  in  doing  every  day  a  particular  act,  will  be  able, 
in  the  course  of  a  tolerably  long  life,  to  discover  and  to  remove  all 
its  little  attendant  and  circumstantial  difficulties;  so  that  at  last  he 
can  instruct  us  by  his  own  experience  how  the  operation  may  be 
performed  in  the  easiest  and  shortest  manner.  Locke,  for  instance, 
has  given  us  a  ctmraon-place  book,  which  was  the  result  ef  hh 
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awn  practice;  and  which  we  know  could  not  be  bo  systtmatK^tfy 
arranged  except  by  the  successive  improvements  of  a  whole  life 
In  like  manner,  we  have  little  doubt,  that  the  experience  of  Dr* 
Rush  enabled  him  to  discover  a  great  many  impediments,  and  t» 
invent  a  great  many  facilities  in  the  way  of  keeping  such  a  diary: 
and  even  if  he  could  not  have  shown  us  a  plan  of  a  perfect  com* 
mon-place  book,  he  might,  at  all  events,  have  afforded  some  usc&l 
hints  upon  a  subject,  of  which  all  speculatively  acknowledge,  but 
few  practically  demonstrate,  the  importance. 

This  fault  of  not  being  sufficiently  circumstantial  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  is  predominant  in  the  Repository:— and  indeed  their 
is  in  the  whole  composition  a  deficiency  of  weight  and  force  which 
prevents  any  tiling  useful  from  being  driven  into  the  mind  and  re- 
tained in  the  memory.  Wc  arc  inclined  to  attribute  this  peculiari- 
ty in  some  measure  to  an  over-refinement  in  the  use  of  language: 
and  to  think  that  the  author  has  either  wasted  his  materials  hy 
casting  them  over  too  often,  or  has  worn  away  the  substance  by  en- 
deavouring to  polish  the  surface. 

*But  he  has  himself  found  it  necessary  to  account  in  part  for 
the  deficiencies  of  which  we  complain.  He  *  regrets  that  a  multi- 
plicity of  circumstances  beyond  his  control  have  prevented  him 
from  paying  to  the  composition  of  the  work  that  strict  attention 
which  the  subjects  of  it  required/  Now  this  would  have  been  a 
good  apology  for  delaying  the  publication  of  the  Repository^— but 
it  is  not  an  admissible  excuse  for  publishing  it  imperfect.  The 
work  has  been  a  long  time  in  production;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  np 
less  than  national  pretension,  it  never  should  have  been  issued 
while  there  was  any  necessity  for  excuses.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
deficiency  in  the  requisite  4  attention'  that  we  see  facts  sometimes 
misrepresented,  sometimes  stated  with  diffidence,  and  sometimes 
not  stated  at  all.  Thus  we  are  told  on  page  # even,  that  Columbus 
1  despatched  ^s  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  to  solicit  thp 
patronage  ot Henry  VII,  for  his  projected  voyage  of  discovery y— 
fcut  that  the  English  monarch  possessing  a  character  phlegmatic 
^nd  cautioipj  rather  than  enterprising  and  vigorous,  declined  im- 
mediately all  concern  in  an  adventure,  which,  however  magnifi- 
cent and  inviting  in  the  view  of  others,  appeared  to  him  chimeri- 
cal and  wikU-the  project  of  a  visionary  rather  than  of  an  elevated 
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*tad  weft-balanced  mind/  This  1b  a  feet,  to  be  sure,  of  do  great 
importance;  but  it  is  notorieus  that  Henry  VII  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  undertaking  of  Columbus;  that  his  hesitancy,  if 
he  showed  any,  in  affording  him  patronage,  was  on  account  of 
some  avaricious  motive;  and  that,  resolved  not  to  be  disappoint- 
ed in  what  he  thought  would  be  so  lucrative  a  project,  he  subse- 
quently despatched  Sebastian  Cabot  on  a  similar  adventure,  and 
built  lor  the  voyage  the  first  ship  in  the  English  navy,  fantastically 
denominated  S  The  Oreat  Barry/  In  page  9,  we  are  informed 
that,  when  the  crew  of  Columbus  was  terrified  at  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  *  that  great  commander,  with  a  quickness 
and  sagacity  peculiarly  his  own,  affected  to  have  discovered  the 
cause  of  this  appearance,  which  he  gravely  disclosed  somewhat 
to  the  satisfaction  and  relief  of  his  affrighted  mariners,  although 
very  little  to  the  solace  of  his  own  feelings,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  mind/  Now  to  a  person  who  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  that  Columbus '  gravely'  prevaricated  with 
his  crew  by  telling  them  how,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
needle  was  accustomed  to  revolve  about  the  magnetic  pole,  the 
sentence  we  have  transcribed  would  convey  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation whatsoever*  It  just  lifts  one  into  expectation,  to  let  him 
fall  again  into  disappointment.  The  greatest  diffidence  which  our 
biographer  displays  is  in  his  discussion  respecting  the  pretensions 
of  Americus  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent  which  bears  his 
name.  He  seldom  ventures  to  be  certain)  but  is  continually  esca* 
ping  the  responsibility  of  direct  asseveration)  through  the  qualify- 
ing phrases  of  «he  appears  to  have  done,' 4  it  is  understood  to  have 
been,' 4  he  is  not  considered  as  having'  done  so  and  so.  Another 
instance  of  censurable  omission,  we  recollect,  is  in  the  life  of 
Ames}r  where  the  biographer  is  detailing  the  authors  of  whom  he 
was  particularly  fond.  4  Virgil  among  the  ancient,  and  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  among  the  modern  poets,'  says  he,  '  appear  to  have 
been  his  favourites/  Now  these  authors  are « favourites'  with  all 
men  of  any  tastei  the  bible  is  the  favourite  of  few;  yet  it  was  the 
4  favourite'  of  Ames;  and  indeed,  almost  all  ]ps  speeches  appear 
to  be  a  mere  cento  of  passages  taken  from  the  Holy  Writ. 

Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  same  want  of  attention,  or  to  some 
defect  more  radical,  we  know  not;  but  we  have  found  a  great  many 
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o&cr  offences  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  hope  will  not  be 
continued  in  the  subsequent  volumes.  Nothing,  for  example,  can 
betray  more  carelessness,  or  greater  ^discrimination,  (we  hardly 
know  which,)  than  the  comparison,  in  page  10,  between  the  re- 
spective discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Franklin:  <  The  only  pa- 
rallel which  we  now  recollect  (says  our  biographer,  and  rtcillec- 
tton  implies  no  carelessness)  is  the  discovery  of  the  identity  *of 
electricity  and  lightning,  by  our  illustrious  countryman,  the  late 
Dr.  Franklin.9  Now  these  two  events  cannot  be  brought  into 
parallelism,  neither  in  the  difficulty  of  the  means,  ner  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  results..  Every  school-boy  can  fly  a  kites  it  was 
almost  beyond  the  presumption  of  man  to  think  of  venturing  upon 
the  trackless  waters  in  quest  of  some  possible  new  world:  and  cer- 
tainly the  erection  of  a  lightning-rod  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
discovery  of  a  continent.  To  the  same  ^attention  must  be  attri- 
buted the  facility  with  winch  the  author  admits  the  story  that 
there  were  100/XX)  warriors  in  Hispaniola  upon  ks  first  ducovery; 
and  that  this  incredible  force  was  as  incredibly  dispersed  by  Co- 
lumbus with  '  two  hundred  men,  twenty  horse,  and  twenty  wolf- 
dogs,*  a  kind  of  soldiers  which  the  navigator  mep  have  employed; 
but  which  are  certainly  a  novel  corps  for  a  civilised  battalia.  We 
had  noted  many  other  instances  in  which  the  author  has  made 
some  very  loose  observations;  but  we  have  now  lost  the  places,  and 
we  hope  that  a  writer,  who,  through  the  whole  volume  appears  to 
be  so  anxious  to  merit  approbation,  will  be  wise  enough<to  profit 
by  a  mere  cursory  hint. 

We  cannot  omit  to  remark  one  or  two  examples  of  delinquency 
which  are  attributable,  not  so  much  to  a  lack  of  attention,  as  to  a 
fbrgetfulness  of  what  should  on  all  occasions  be  the  duty  of  a  bio- 
grapher; a  strict  and  scrupulous  impartiality  towards  the  subjects 
of  his  delineation;  neither  to  be  too  much  dazzled  by  their  excel- 
lences, nor  too  little  affected  by  their  demerits.  Throughout  the 
volume  the  author  has  carried  quite  too  far  the  principle  of  speak- 
ing nothing  except  good  of  the  dead;  but  it  is  in  the  last  article  * 
where  his  exaggeration  rises  the  highest  We  are  certainly  dis- 
posed to  look  with  a  complacent  eye  upon  every  thing  which  is 
calculated  to  exalt  the  character  of  Washington;  and,  though  our 
praise  is  doe  to  the  author  for  his  sincere  good  will  in  pronoun- 
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dog  so  pompous  a  eulogy,  we  think  at  the  tame  time  he  has  not 
taken  the  most  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  A 
temperate  detail  of  facts  would  have  much  better  answered  the 
end  of  legitimate  eulogiunn  and  when  the  author  employs  the 
superlative  degree  of  comparison  upon  all  occasions,  whether 
trivial  or  important,  he  certainly  should  have  known  that  his 
praise,  like  every  thing  else,  grows  cheap  by  becoming  profuse. 
It  must  frequently  happen,  likewise,  that  in  a  variety  of  fortune, 
as  well  adverse  as  successful,  the  resolution  of  never  finding  a 
certain  individual  in  the  wrong,  must  first  or  last  rob  seme  other 
of  his  appropriate  praise.  Thus  we  are  told  (page  17)  that  in 
superintending  the  evacuation  of  Long-island,  Washington  <  effect* 
ed  one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  that  is  any  where  recorded  in 
military  annals;'  and  yet  the  biographer  immediately  subjoins  that 
he  was  favoured  by  <  an  unusually  dark  night,  a  fair  wind,  and  an 
impenetrable  fog  in  the  morning/  Now  if  all  this  be  true,  then 
Paris  <  effected  a  most  masterly  retreat,  when  Venus  enveloped 
him  in  a  cloud  and  snatched  him  from  the  spear  and  from  the 
eyes  of  the  confounded  Menelaus.  What  makes  this  account 
seem  the  more  offensive  is,  that  but  a  page  or  two  afterwards, 
where  Washington  is  unsuccessful  under  the  concurrence  of  the 
same  circumstances,  he  himself  is  excused  and  the  fog  has-  to 
bear  all  the  blame.  '  But  from  the-  fogginess  of  the  morning 
which  prevented  the  several  parties  of  the  assailants  from  acting 
in  concert,  and  the  occurrence  of  accidents  from  other  causes 
that  could  not  be  foreseen,  the  enterprise  failed.'  (p.  98.)  Let 
us  not  be  understood  as  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  skill  and. 
courage  of  Washington  in  either  of  these  instances:  all  we  aim  at 
is,  to  assign  to  each  co-operative  cause  its.  appropriate  share  of 
effect,  and  to  discredit  that  species  of  inconsistent  eulogy  which 
attributes  every  success  to  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  every 
failure  to  the  occurrence  of  accidents. 

A  fault  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  been  exposing,  is 
the  frequency  with  which  the  writer  alludes  to  the  direct  interne* 
tition'of  heaven,  in  the  moving  incidents  which  he  relates.  We 
may  remark  that  to  specify  particular  examples  of  interference 
seems  to  be  questioning  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  the  transections  of  the  world*  We  confess,  at 
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the  same  time,  that  when  dinger  bat  been  avoided  by  same  meafi* 
which  teem  tittle  short  of  miraculous,  and  which  therefore  cannot 
.  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  ooorte  of  events,  it  is  the  moat 
natural  to  suppose  the  immediate  agency  of  Divine  Providence? 
but  to  miraculize  occurrences  which  are  in  the  usual  order  of 
things,  and  which  can  be  explained  upon  known  and  familiar  prin- 
ciples, is  little  better  than  to  trifle  with  heaven,  and  to  abuse  our 
own  understandings.  It  is  a  fault  among  too  many  biographical 
writers;  and,  in  the  life  of  Washington  particularly,  b  a  frequent 
subject  of  complaint  against  the  author  under  review.  The.  last 
paragraph  of  that  article  is  all  but  idolatrous.  The  ancients,  with 
all  their  superstitious  apotheoses,  were  never  so  extravagant  as  to 
think  that  the  countenance  of  a  departed  patriot  was  incapable  of 
being  imitated  by  the  chisel  or  the  pencil;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  a  profusion  of  copies,  from  both  these  implements  of  art,  in 
order  to  keep  as  near  them  as  possible  the  looks  of  those  whom 
they  exalted  into  demi-gods.  Not  a  single  Greek  would  have 
been  guilty  of  such  hyperbolical  eulogium  as  is  contained  in  the 
following  sentences!  '  The  pencil  and  the  chisel  have  vied  in  a 
laudable  attempt  to  perpetuate  his  likeness.  But  the  project  has 
foiled.  Although  a  distinguished  statuary,  and  the  ablest  portrait- 
painter  of  the  age  have  patiently  exercised  their  genius  in  the  trial, 
Washington  has  never  been  correctly  delineated.  His  likeness  was 
GOhcentered  in  himself  alone,  and  those  who  have  never  beheld  it 
there,  will  search  for  it  in  vain  on  canvass  or  in  marble.  He  was* 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  an  original,  but  no  correct  model 
for  imitation.  He  new  himself  copied  any  one;  nor  has  any 
artist  been  able  to  copy  him.9  (p.  106.  Except  the  last  sentence, 
the  whole  of  this  is  original.) 

We  have  but  one  more  remark  to  make  upon  the  general 
merits .  of  the  book  before  us.  We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to* 
account  for  the  arrangement  which  the  biographer  has  adopted. 
We  had  not  an  idea  that  a  repository  was  like  a  receptacle  of  su- 
perannuated furniture,  where  all  the  articles  are  carelessly  thrown 
together,  without  any  regard  to  chronological  priority,  or  to  the 
claims  of  superior  excellence.  It  was  quite  rational  to  begin 
with  the  discoverers  of  our  continent;  but  if  between  that  event 
ftnd  the  occurrence  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  no  distinguished 
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pertont  who  merited  a  niche  in  the  Repository,— ^certainly  the 
claims  of  Washington,  to  be  next  in  order,  were  above  those  of 
all  his  cotemporaries.  He  who  was  *  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen/ •  should  also  have  been  « first' 
in  the  pages  of  national  biography. 

We  must  now  close  this  article  with  a  brief  examination  of 
our  author's  style.  And  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that 
its  faults  are  all  on  the  laudable  extreme,— are  superfluities  ra- 
ther than  deficiencies,— rather  the  effects  of  too  much  circumspec- 
tion than  of  too  great  carelessness.  This  is  a  hopeful  failing;  as 
it  is  much  easier  to  retract  one's  feet  when  he  has  gone  too  far, 
than  to  make  an  advancement  when  he  is  still  short  of  his  object. 
Our  accusation  on  this  head,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  over- 
scrupulosity  of  the  author  in,  the  employment  of  language.  He 
seems  to  be  continually  on  his  guard  lest  he  should,  before  he: 
knows  it,  transgress  some  little  canon  of  criticism;  and  while  he 
is  flying  from  one  error,  he  sometimes  falls  into  another.  He  is 
too  much  of  a  historian  for  a  biographer, — is  too  dignified,— uses 
the  inverted  style  too  much, — and  is  quite  too  often  aiming  at  a 
sonorous  antithesis.  We  would  always  recommend  him  to  write 
thus  while  practising  in  composition  for  his  own  improvement; 
but  to  be  a  little  more  dissolute  and  careless  in  his  public  exhibi- 
tions;—for  the  same  reason  that  the  Roman  soldiers  used  heavy 
weapons  while  they  were  exercising  in  the  camp,  that  they  might 
handle  lighter  ones  with  much  facility  when  they  were  fighting 
in  the  field. 

We  think  we  shall  be  doing  the  author  a  friendly  service 
to  point  out  some  verbal  inaccuracies  and  other  subordinate1 
delinquencies  which  we  have  discovered  in  this  volume.— We 
frequently  find  him  taking  too  much  pains  with  a  figure  of  rhe- 
toric. A  bad  effect  is  almost  always  produced,  when  we  see 
a  writer  clearing  the  ground  for  the  formal  introduction  of 
some  pompous  simile—* 

*  Or  a  tall  ract'phor  in  the  bombast  way*-* 
and  in  the  lives  of  Americus  and  Hamilton  we  recollect  to  have 
remarked  this  ceremony  carried  to  rather  a  ridiculous  extent. 

*  Pace  104. 
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The  author  sets  apart  an  entire  sentence  for  the  better  display  of 
his  figures,  and  proceeds  to  induct  them  after  the  following  man- 
ner:— «  Were  it  allowable  (p.  25)  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
the  organization  of  the  heavens  (as  tf  the  heavens  had  not  been 
the  common  property  of  writers  from  time  immemorial)  it  might 
be  aptly  enough  said,  that,  enlightened  by  his  wisdom,  invigorated 
by  his  energies,  and  attracted  by  the  inherent  grandeur  of  his  in- 
tellect, they  were  to  him  (Columbus)  as  so  many  satellites  moving 
around  their  central  orb."  A  gab,  p.  60*— p  Were  we  allowed 
the  use  of  a  brighter,  and  we,  therefore,  think  a  more  suitable 
figure,  we  might  say,  that,  like  stars  of  primary  magnitude,  they 
glitter  not  in  constellations,  but  in  distinct  and  widely  separated 
spheres/ '—Nothing  so  much  retards  the  progress  of  the  narrative, 
and  gives  the  whole  composition  such  an  air  of  fastidiousness,  as 
these  rhetorical  episodes.  The  author  is  obliged  to  stop  his  le- 
gitimate business,  and  beg  leave  to  introduce  some  formal  person- 
age whom  he  has  been  at  infinite  pains  to  hunt  up,— but  who, 
after  all,  turns  out  to  be  of  so  little  service  to  the  story,  that  his 
presence  is  hardly  worth  the  search  which  he  occasioned,  or  the 
room  which  he  occupies. 

We  have  sometimes  remarked  a  confusion  and  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent figures,  which  we  hope  not  to  find  in  the  future  volumes  of 
the  work.  Thus  in  p.  30,  when  the  author  b  speaking  of  Di\ 
Rush's  early  essays  in  writing,—"  however  rich  they  may  be  in 
blossom  and  abundant  in  promise  (says  he)  they  cannot  present 
the  maturity  and  polish  of  Jiniahed  compositions."— So  again,  in 
p.  49,  we  are  told  that  "  while  engaged  in  his. academical  pur- 
suits, the  youth  of  Ames  presented,  morally  and  intellectually, 
a  miniature  of  his  manhood,  exhibiting  on  all  occasions  the  germ 
of  that  knowledge  which  was  afterwards  to  enlighten  and  direct 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  early  Jlathci  of  that  eloquence  that  was 
destined  to  electrify  the  council  chamber  of  the  nation."  Now 
unless  the  author  alludes  by  the-  word  '  afterward*9  to  the  distant 
possibility,  that  this  germ,  after  growing  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  a  tree,  should  at  last  become  phosphorescent  by  becom- 
ing rotten,  and  thus  perhaps  be  capable  of  exhibiting  something 
like  light  in  the  very  '  blackness  of  darkness,9— we  confess  we 
see  no  conceivable  method  of  making  sense  out  of  all  tide  meta- 
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phor.  Indeed,  with  every  allowance,  we  do  not  perceive  how  a 
miniature  can  exhibit  a  germ,  which,  in  its  turn  exhibits  Jtathe*, 
and  these  flashes  again  electrify  a  chamber. 

In  p*  4,  the  author  calls  Portugal  <  the  hot-bed  of  adventure.9 
Now  we  are  aware  that  almost  any  thing  may  be  raised  in  a  hot- 
bed; but  adventure*  can  hardly  be  said  to  grow  anywhere.-— In 
the  next  page  we  are  told  of  1  a  path  of  maritime  adventure.9  A 
JmthiA  always  pressed  by  feet;  and  we  never  heard  of  but  one 
person  who  could  walk  on  the  sea.— -We  had  marked  a  great 
many  other  instances  of  improper  phraseology;  but  as  we  are  al- 
ready beyond  our  limits,  and  as  an  extension  of  such  strictures 
would  appear  somewhat  hypercritical,  we  shall  draw  them  to  a 
close,  by  merely  advertising  the  author,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  a 
little  more  scrupulous  in  the  employment  of  words.  They  are 
light  things;  of  course  are  different  from  each  other  by  almost  in- 
sensible grains;  and  require,  therefore,  to  be  weighed  in  a  very 
delicate  balance.  We  will  only  add  here,  that  <  ht  which?  and '  by 
which9  have  now  pretty  generally  superseded  their  old  synonymes 
1  wherein  and  whereby;9  and  that  as  the  author  has  already  ap- 
plied to  two  persons  the  observation  of  their  displaying  in  their 
respective  capacities  <  the  strength  of  a  giant  with  the  skill  of  an 
adept/— an  expression  which  in  itself  is  neither  antithetical  nor 
very  replete  with  meaning,— we  hope  he  will  not  repeat  it  in  the 
future  numbers  of  the  Repository.  This  is,  we  apprehend,  ano- 
ther effect  of  the  excessive  pains  which  the  author  has  apparent- 
ly taken  in  perfecting  his  composition.  We  have  no  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  final  completion  of  the  expression  just  quoted 
occasioned  the  author  a  great  deal  of  labour;  and  that,  when  once 
finished,  it  adhered  so  strongly  to  his  mind  as  to  occur  very  na- 
turally whenever  there  was  any  opportunity  for  its  application. 

We  have  room  to  particularize  but  one  error  more.  There 
fs  another  example  of  the  over-refinement  we  have  mentioned  in 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  balanced  periods,— -of  expressions 
in  which  the  words  are  yoked  together,  as  it  were  in  couples;  and 
that,  too,  with  very  little  regard  to  their  congruity  or  agreement. 
We  shall  not  make  ourselves  sufRcicntly  understood  but  by  tran- 
scribing a  few  expressions  of  this  sort;  and  as  we  find  the  author 
somewhat  mveterately  fond  of  his  literary  balancing*  it  will  re- 
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quire  a  pretty  formidable  array  of  examples  to  frighten  him  from 
the  triret.  We  begin  oar  extracts  from  page  3;  but  to  save 
apace  we  shall  make  no  further  references:— *  in  drawing  and 
history)  mathematics  and  aetronomys  coemogtafthy  and  the  Latin 
tongue'-**  esteem  and  gratitude,  rene ration  and  awe9— ^  fatigue 
and  exposure,  hardship  and  famine'—*  industrious  and  upright, 
intelligent  and  respectable'-*-**  gloom  and  apprehensio i,  affliction 
and  death'-**  genius  and  learning,  science  and  philanthropy*—*  in* 
struct  and  delight,  enlighten  and  adorn'— *  wisdom  and  ingenuity, 
erudition  and  address'—*  lore  and  gratitude,  admiration  and  re- 
nown'—*  observation  and  reflection,  conversation  and  study' — 
•  wise  and  firm,  humane  and  magnanimous9—*  refinement  and  in- 
tellect, wealth  and  fashion'-***  argument  and  remonstrance,  en- 
treaty and  persuasion,  terror  and  warning'—*  easy  and  elegant, 
affable  and  warm,  inviting  confidence  and  inspiring  affection'— 
<  wisdom  and  judgment,  patriotism  and  integrity'—*  unjust  and 
haughty,  dictatorial  and  menacing*—**  observation  and  reading, 
reflection  and  years'—*  ammunition  and  bayonets,  clothes  and 
working  tools'--*  confidence  and  hope,  satisfaction  and  joy,'  fee 
&c.  We  had  noted  a  great  many  other  instances  of  this  affected 
antithesis;  but  we  have  already  carried  our  catalogue  to  an  over- 
whelming extent;  and  if  the  author  is  not  by  this  time  fully  di- 
vorced from  his  errors,  we  must  consider  him  as  hopeless  and 
incorrigible.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  objecting  to  antithesis 
itself — which  is  frequently  a  happy  method  of  expression* — but 
to  the  frequency  of  its  employment, — to  the  endless  repetition  of  a 
good  thing.  We  might  not  have  noticed  this  fault  at  all,  if  we 
had  not  found  it  sometimes  thrice,  and  very  frequently  twicey  upon 
one  and  the  same  page* 

We  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  room  to  the  quarto  before  ua$ 
because  we  feel  a  considerable  interest  in  a  Biographical  Reposi- 
tory, which  is  professedly  national,  and  are  anxious  to  contribute 
our  little  ability  towards  making  it  perfect,  by  a  full  and  thorough 
disclosure  of  such  faults  as  we  find  in  .the  present,  and  hope  not 
to  find  in  the  future,  portions  of  the  work.  An  American  author, 
above  all  others,  should  be  scrupulous  in  the  employment  of  phra* 
seology.  A  foreign  critic  would  condemn  a  whole  volume  on  ac- 
count of  a  single  delinquency.   Give  him  but  the  least  spot  t* 
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fcest  the  fukrum  of  bis  criticism  upon,  and  he  will  evertteoW  a 
touch  more  ponderous  quarto  than  the  one  before  us*  To  bi 
cautious  over-much,  at  the  same  time,  is  as  productive  of  faults 
as  an  equal  degree  of  carelessness; — and  when  we  speak  of  scro* 
pulosity  with  regard  to  the  writer  of  the  Repository,  We  use  th4 
term  in  a  kind  of  inverted  signification^- -as  meaning  the  car* 
with  which  he  would  avoid  the  effects  of  his  former  circumspect 
tbb.  We  will  just  repeat  at  parting*  that  if  he  will  he  a  little 
more  careful  in  his  matter,  and  a  little  more  careless  in  his  style* 
—if  he  will  give  us  more  anecdotes  and  better  authenticated  facts* 
and  if,  withal,  he  will  deliver  himself  in  a  more  familiar  way,  bf 
talking  more  like  a  man  of  this  world*— we  yet  hope  to  say  some* 
thing  more  unequivocally  in  praise  of  the  Repository*  8. 

The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  Wests  Esq.  President  pf  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London^  firiot  to  his  arrival  in  England) 
compiled  from  Materials  furnished  by  himself.  By  John  Gait) 
Svo.  pp.  160.  London,  1816.  In  Press,  by  M.  Thomas,  Phi* 
ladelphia. 

This  very  interesting  Work  consists  of  a  series  of  anecdotes* 
told  in  a  plain  and  simple  way*— without  any  ambitious  metaphors 
•r  affected  antitheses.  Indeed  the  great  fault  of  the  book  is  a 
little  excess  in  both  these  particulars.  Facts  are  frequently  related 
with  too  much  circumlocution;  and  now  and  then  we  are  led  astray 
fey  some  details  which  are  not  altogether  relevant  to  the  story. 

As  we  have  already*  given  a  biographical  notice  of  Mr* 
West,  as  far  as  we  were  then  acquainted  with  the  events  of  his 
fife,  we  shall  only  add  here,  by  way  of  appendix,  a  concise  detail 
of  his  commencement  and  progress  in  the  art  of  painting.  We 
shall,  therefore,  disregard  the  order  whicfr  Mr.  Gait  has  adopted; 
and  leave  by  the  way  all  those  circumstances  and  anecdotes  which 
tave  not  an  immediate  reference  to  our  undertaking.  A  great 
many  <  little  things9  must  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  nam* 
five;  and  we  all  know  that  '  little  things  a?e  pot  valued  except 
when  they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greater*' 

Mr.  Gait,  infected  with  the  common  biographical  reverence 
for  the  subject  of  his  book,  is  sometimes  inclined  to  make  miracles 
*  In  ow       for  July  tat. 
vol*,  ▼fir.  27 
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of  ordinary  occurrences;-- an  inclination  which  nowhere  manifesto 
itself  so  strongly  as  in  his  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  birth  of  Mr.  West  We  are  told  that  a  minister,  by  the  name 
of  Peckover,  was  preaching  in  the  church  at  Springfield*— when* 
in  the  midst  of  a  vehement  and  lofty  prediction  of  the  splendid 
destinies  which  awaited  the  Americans,  Mrs.  West  was  taken 
with  the  pains  of  labour;  was  delivered  of  our  artist;  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  The  simple  truth 
is,  we  suppose,  that,  frightened  by  the  violence  of  the  sermon, 
Mrs.  West,— like  thousands  of  other  women,  of  whom  history  is 
full  of  accounts,— was  brought  to  rather  a  premature  parturition; 
and  that  when  the  circumstances  were  told  to  Peckover,  he  was 
so  much  delighted  with  the  effect  of  his  preaching  as  to  assure  the 
parents  that  their  son  was  of  no  ordinary  cast.— We  shall  begin 
our  story  at  the  epoch  when  the  pictoral  talents  of  Mr.  West  first 
began  to  develop  themselves. 

While  yet  a  mere  child,  he  was  one  day  placed  as  a  guard 
over  his  sister's  infant,  while  its  mother,  together  with  his  own, 
had  gone  into  the  garden.  The  child  happened  to  smile  in  its 
sleep,  and  Benjamin  was  so  much  affected  with  the  appearance, 
that  he  immediately  snatched  up  some  paper  which  was  lying  on 
the  table,  and  with  nothing  but  a  little  red  and  black  ink,  began  t# 
sketch  its  little  portrait.  While  in  the  very  act  of  delineation,  his 
mother  and  sister  entered  the  room:— he  heard  their  approach  and 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  paper;  but  his  mother  perceived  his 
confusion,  and  requested  to  know  what  he  was  about  A  mother's 
request  is  equal  to  a  command:  and,  entreating  her  not  to  be 
angry,  he  reluctantly  produced  and  gave  up  his  paper.  rI  de- 
clare (says  she  to  her  daughter)  he  has  made  a  likeness  of  litde 
Sally;9  and  immediately  quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  rewarded 
the  ingenuity  of  Benjamin  with  an  affectionate  kiss.  At  this  time 
lie  was  but  §even  years  of  age;  and  had  never  seen  a  picture  in  his 
life.  Shortly  after  this  incident  he  was  sent  to  school;  where, 
during  his  leisure  hours,  he  was  permitted  to  draw  figures  with 
the  humble  materials  of  a  pen  and  ink. 

"  Iq  the  course  of  the  summer  *  party  of  Indians  came  to  pay  their  annua! 
visit  to  Springfield  (his  natire  place),  and  being  amused  With  the  sketches  of 
birds  and  flowers  which  Benjamin  had  shown  them,  they  taught  him  to  pre- 
pare the  red  and  yellow  colours  with  which  they  painted  their  ornaments.  To 
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these  his  mother  added  blue,  by  giving  him  a  piece  of  iaetgo,  to  that  he  was 
thus  in  possession  of  the  three  primary  colours."    p.  18. 

u  His  drawings  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  neighbours!  and 
some  of  them  happening  to  regret  that  the  Artist  had  no  pencils,  he  inquired 
what  kind  of  things  these  were,  and  they  were  described  to  him  as  small  brushes 
made  of  camels'  hair  fastened  in  a  qoilL   p.  19. 

There  were  no  camels  in  Springfield;  and  our  artist  was  in  consi- 
derable perplexity  about  a  substitute^- when  his  father's  favourite 
black  cat  happened  to  cross  his  path.  Itoccured  to  him  that 
cat's  hair  might  be  as  good  as  camels'  hair;  and  accordingly  he 
armed  himself  with  his  mother's  scissors,  seized  Grimalkin,  dock* 
ed  off  the  tip  of  her  tail,  fixed  it  in  a  quill,— and  thus  constructed 
his  very  first  pencil.  But  the  artist  was  as  indefatigable  then  as 
we  are  told  he  is  now;  and  as  the  tail  of  the  cat  could  furnish  only 
one  pencil,  he  was  obliged  to  extend  his  depredations  to  the  back; 
which  in  a  short  time  was  reduced  to  perfect  baldness,  and  Ben- 
jamin's father  lamented  the  condition  of  his  poor  favourite,  as  be- 
ing the  effect  of  some  disease.  '  The  Artist,  with  suitable  marks 
of  contrition,  informed  him  of  the  true  cause;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man was  so  much  amused  with  his  ingenuity,  that  if  he  rebuked 
him,  it  was  certainly  not  in  anger.9 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Pennington,  a  relation  of  the  old 
gentleman's,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit;  and  knowing  that  Mr. 
West,  as  well  as  himself,  belonged  to  the  society  of  quakers, 
—whose  radical  principle  is  a  dislike  of  ornament,— -he  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  house  hung  around  with  drawings 
•f  flowers  and  birds;  but  was  fairly  astonished  upon  being  told 
that  they  were  the  production  of  his  little  cousin,  Benjamin.  He 
was  no  connoisseur;  but  common  sense  was  competent  to  teach 
him  that  such  pictures  were  not  the  werk  of  an  ordinary  boy  at 
eight  years  of  age;  and,  resolved  to  second  the  exertions  of  his 
young  relation,  by  furnishing  him  with  materials  more  adequate 
to  his  genius,  he  promised  to  send  him  from  Philadelphia  a  box 
of  paints  and  pencils. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  box  (which  Mr.  P.  had  accompanied  by  six  engrav- 
ings of  Grevliog,  and  several  pieces  of  canvass  prepared  for  the  easel)  formed 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  painter  and  his  art.  It  was  received  with  feelings 
of  delight  which  only  a  similar  mind  can  justly  appreciate.   He  opened  it,  and 
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in  the  flabui,  the  till,  aid  the  pencils,  found  all  his  wants  •applied,  even  be-* 
yond  his  utmost  expectations.  But  who  can  describe  the  surprise  with  which 
he  beheld  the  eognmngs;  he  who  had  ne?er  seen  any  pictnrt  but  his  own  draw- 
ings, nor  knew  that  such  an  art  as  the  engraver's  existed!  if e  sat  orer  the  hex 
with  enamoured  eyes;  his  mind  was  in  a  flutter  of  joy;  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  constantly  touching  the  different  articles,  to  ascertain  that  they  were  reel. 
At  night  be  placed  (he  box  on  a  chair  near  his  bed,  and  as  often  as  he  was  over- 
powered by  sleep,  he  started  suddenly  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  possession  of  suoh  a  treasure  was  not  merely  a  pleasing  dream.** 

He  arose  at  day-light,  and  carried  his  box  up  to  a  garret; 
where  he  made  preparation  and  began  to  imitate  the  engravings, 
School  was  forgot;  and  so  was  every  thing  else,  tilL  he  heard  the 
signal  for  dinner.    He  said  nothing  about  his  truantship;  and,  in 
the  afternoon  agaip — instead  of  going  to  school — he  retreated  to 
£is  hiding-place,  and  recommenced  his  labours  with  the  pencil. 
1fhe  same  practice  was  continued  for  several  days;  and  at  length 
the  school-master  sent  a  message  to  inquire  the  cause  of  Benja* 
niin's  absence.    His  mother  had  accidentally  seen  him  going  up 
stairs  after  breakfast;  and,  shrewdly  suspecting  the  box  was  at, 
the  bottom  of  his  delinquency,  silently  ascended  to  the  garret  and 
surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.    Her  anger  was  ap- 
peased when  she  saw,— not  a  copy  merely  of  one  of  the  originals, 
—but  a  composition  of  two, — tso  tastefully  united,  and  so  scienti- 
fically coloured,  <  that  the  most  skilful  artist,  assisted  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  f^ewton,  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  own  the  pro*, 
duction.*   *  Sixty-seven  years  afterwards  the  writer  of  these  me- 
moirs had  (he  gratification  to  see  this  piece  in  the  same  roorn 
with  the  sublime  painting  of  "  Christ  Rejected,"  on  which  occa- 
sion the  painter  declared  to  him  that  there  were  inventive  touches 
of  art  in  his  first  and  juvenile  essay,  which,  with  all  his  subse- 
quent knowledge  and  experience,  he  had  not  been  able  to  sur- 


Mr.  Pennington  now  paid  Mr.  West  another  visit;  and  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  the  effect  of  his  present,  that  he  persuaded 
the  old  gentleman  to,  allow  Benjamin  tp  spend  a' few  days  with 
Mm  in  Philadelphia.  Every  new  object  in  the  city  excited  "  the 
fond,  attentive  gaze  of  young  astonishment;"  but  the  youthful 
artist  was  the  most  affected  by  a  sight  of  the  shipping.    He  must 
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be  busy,  though  merely  cm  a  visit.  Mr.  P.  furnished  km  with  Ma- 
terials; and  his  second  picture  was  an  original  design  of  a  land- 
scape—of  which,  as  might  be  conjectured,  the  vessels  io  the  wa- 
ter formed  a  conspicuous  part.*  During  his  residence  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  P.  procured,  on  purpose  for  Benjamin,  an  elegant 
picture,  executed  by  one  Williams,  a  painter.  The  young  artist 
was  extraordinarily  effected  at  its  first  exhibition;  and  his  sensibi- 
lity on  the  occasion  attracted  the  attention  of  Williams;  who  was 
thence  induced  to  ask  him  a  great  many  questions  about  his  edu- 
cation—and  among  the  rest,  4  whether  he  had  read  any  books,  or 
lives  of  great  men?*  '  I  have  read  the  Bible  (answered  the  young 
and  simple  amateur),  and  know  the  history  of  Adam,  Joseph,  Da* 
vid,  Solomon,  and  all  the  other  great  men  in  the  Scripture**' 
Williams  became  quite  interested  in  his  welfare;  and  besides  in- 
viting him  to  see  his  paintings,  kindly  lent  him  Fresnoy  and 
Richardson  op  Painting.  Benjamin  had  not  yet  determined  upon 
a  profession;— the  perusal  of  these  works  fixed  his  vacillating 
choice;  and  thenceforward  there  was  a  visible  alteration  in  bis 
whole  demeanor.  The  anecdotes  in  Fresnoy  and  Richardson 
had  inspired  him  with  the  dignity  of  his  future  professions  he 
thought  he  was  destined  '  to  be  the  companion  of  kings  and  em- 
perors;9 and)  when  he  was  going  on  horseback  with  one  of  his  • 
school-follows,  to  visit  a  neighbouring  plantation,  he  not  only  in- 
sisted on  riding  before,  but  when  he  asked  his  companion  what 
profession  he  had  chosen,  and  was  answered  that  be  intended  to  be 
a  taylor— ( a  taylor !'  exclaimed  Benjamin— 4  then  (leaping  from 
the  horse)  you  may  ride  by  yourself.'  This  incident,  together 
with  the  affair  of  the  picture,  was  soon  bruited  among  his  school- 
follows;  who,  with  their  usual  facility  of  changing  amusements, 
relinquished  the  bat  and  the  ball,— and  it  was  but  a  short  time  ere 
the  board-fences  and  sides  of  the  school-house  were  covered  with 
the  rude  figures  of  this  infant  '  Royal  Academy,'  with  Benjamin 
West  at  its  head, 

Our  artistS  next  essay  was  upon  some  boards  of  the  poplar- 
tree,  which  he  had  procured  at  the  shop  of  a  neighbouring  cabi- 
net-maker. Although  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  inadequate  ma- 
terials of  ink,  chalk,  and  charcoal,  his  drawings  on  this  new  sub* 
fthute  for  canvass  were  such  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Mr. 
*  The  Fieture  is  now  io  the  Philadelphia  Aeaderoy  of  fine  Arts. 
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Wayne,  a  gentleman  of  Springfield,  and  to  induce  a  request  on 
his  part  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  carry  home  two  or  three 
of  the  boards.  The  next  day  he  paid  Benjamin  a  great  many 
compliments,  and  one  dollar  a-piece  for  the  pictures.  Doctor 
Jonathan  Moris,  another  neighbour,  presented  him,  soon  after, 
with  a  few  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  better  materials  than  those 
he  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  use.  These  two  gentlemen 
were  his  first  public  patrons;  and  their  names  have  been  men- 
tioned by  his  own  particular  request. 

About  a  year  after  his  visit  to  Philadelphia,  a  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
possessed  some  taste  in  painting,  requested  Mr.  West  to  allow 
Benjamin  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  his  house.  Mr.  F.  had  lately 
lost  his  domestic  partner;  and  had  procured  an  English  governess 
to  educate  his  daughters.  She  was  a  lady  of  discernment;  and 
soon  discovered  and  duly  appreciated  the  original  bias  of  Benja- 
min's mind.  He  was  invited  to  sit  with  her  pupils,  and  to  hear 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  passages  of  the  ancient 
poets  and  historians.  '  It  was  from  this  intelligent  woman  that  be 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  the  im- 
pression which  the  story  of  these  illustrious  nations  made  on  his 
mind,  was  answerable  to  her  expectations/ 

In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lancaster  there  was  a  lawyer  by 
the  name  of  Ross,  whose  wife  and  children  were  so  beautiful  as 
to  be  the  objects  of  general  remark;  and,  by  the  persuasion  of 
Mr.  Fowler,  he  was  induced  to  have  their  portraits  taken  by  young 
Benjamin  West.  The  success  of  our  artist  in  this  undertaking 
contributed  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  celebrity;  and  applications 
for  portraits  became  so  numerous,  that  he  with  difficulty  found 
time  to  satisfy  all  his  admirers.  Among  the  other  applicants  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Henry j — a  mechanic,  of  c  a  hand- 
some fortune,9  who,  for  a  person  in  his  walk  of  life,  possessed  an 
extraordinary  taste  in  almost  every  department  of  learning.  He 
soon  perceived  that  Benjamin  was  too  good  a  painter  to  be  wast- 
ing his  time  upon  portraits;  and,  in  order  to  see  him  engaged  in 
some  historical  work,  his  new  patron  suggested  the  Death  of  So- 
crates, as  affording  a  fine  subject  for  the  exhibition  of  moral  ef« 
feet.  He  accordingly  read  from  Plutarch  the  passage  which 
contains  an  account  of  that  event;  and  this  description,  aided  by 
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his  own  imagination,  enabled  the  artist  to  draw  an  outline  of  the 
chief  circumstances  attending  the  philosopher's  death*  Mr.  H. 
Was  pleased  with  the  sketch;  and  requested  him  to  fill  up  the 
picture: — but  he  objected,  that,  as  he  had  heretofore  painted  only 
the  faces  of  men  who  were  clothed,  he  feared  he  should  not  be 
able  to  delineate  the  slave  presenting  the  poison,  who  he  supposed 
should  be  naked.  Mr.  H.  was  resolved  that  such  an  objection 
should  not  long  retard  his  progress;  and  calling  in  one  of  his  own 
slaves, — '  there  (says  he)  is  your  model.9  (  The  appearance  of 
the  young  man,  whose  arms  and  breast  were  naked,  instantaneous* 
ly  convinced  the  artist  that  he  had  only  to  look  into  nature  for 
the  models  which  would  impart  grace  and  energy  to  his  delinea- 
tion of  forms.' 

The  *  Death  of  Socrates'  was  the  means  of  procuring  our  artist 
a  fortunate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smith,  at  that  time  provost  of 
the  college  in  this  city, — who  was  invited  by  the  Lancastrians  to 
arrange  a  course  of  instruction  for  an  academy  which  they  had 
just  been  founding;  and  who,  upon  observing  the  merits  of  the 
picture  in  question,  promised  to  undertake  the  classical  education 
of  the  painter,  and  to  make  him  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
spirit  and  taste  of  antiquity  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  the 
profession  which  he  intended  to  follow.  His  parents,  as  may  be 
supposed,  made  few  objections  to  the  proposal;  and  Benjamin  was 
soon  after  transferred  from  Springfield  to  Philadelphia.  He  re- 
sided at  the  house  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  his  brother-in-law;  and  began 
a  course  of  classical  education,  under  Dr.  Smith,  which  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  his  destined  profession.  Instead  of  pursuing 
any  system  of  grammatical  exercises,  he  was  directed  immedi- 
ately to  those  passages  in  ancient  history  which  are  calculated  to 
make  the  most  lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 

When  Benjamin  had  arrived  at  his  sixteenth  year,  his  father 
became  anxious  to  place  him  in  some  regular  business;  and  al- 
though reluctant  to  thwart  the  natural  bias  of  his  son;  yet  quaker- 
ism  was  inconsistent  with  devotion  to  the  fine  arts;  and  he  thought 
himself  bound,  therefore,  to  engage  him  in  an  occupation  more 
congenial  to  the  principles  of  his  sect.  Several  of  his  neighbours 
were  consulted  upon  the  subject,— and  finally  a  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety was  called,  in  order  to  settle  the  destination  of  young  West. 
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Alter  much  altercation  and  debate,  a  speech  from  one  John  WE* 
llamaon  determined  the  suffrage  of-  the  Friends  in  favour  of  Ben- 
jamais  choice;  and  a  private  meeting  was  subsequently  holden  at 
hit  father's  house,  to  confer  on  him  the  assent  and  blessing  of  the 
society.  Here  again  John  Williamson  addressed  his  brethren 
and  sister Sy— employing  all  the  ordinary  considerations  in  favour  of 
indulging  a  youth  in  the  profession  of  that  business  which  seems 
the  best  to  comport  with  the  original  bent  of  his  mind;  and  going 
into  a  pretty  subtle  disquisition  upon  the  providence  of  God,  in 
order  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  his  friends  against  every  thing 
unnecessary  and  ornamental.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue, 
4  the  women  rose<and  kissed  the  young  artist,  and  the  men,  one 
by  one,  laid  their  hands  on  his  head  and  prayed  that  the  Lord 
might  verify  in  his  life  the  value  of  the  gift  which  had  induced 
them,  in  dispite  of  their  religious  tenets,  to  allow  him  to  cultivate 
the  faculties  of  his  genius.' 

Shortly  after  this  benediction  he  removed  to  Lancaster?— but 
soon  returned  on  hearing  intelligence  of  his  mother's  severe  ill- 
ness; and  entered  the  paternal  roof  just  in  time  to  catch  her  last 
expiring  look.  In  August,  1756,  he  took  his  final  departure  for 
Philadelphia;  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  military  expe- 
dition, he  continued  to  spend  his  regular  hours  in  the  execution 
of  portraits,  and  his  leisure  time  in  the  acquisition  of  classical 
knowledge.  He  soon  became  sensible,  however,  that,  except  in 
mechanical  facility,  he  should  never  make  muck  progress  in  the 
art  of  painting,  by  the  mere  contemplation  of  his  own  pictures; 
and  as  there  were  at  that  time  but  very  few  works  of  other  artists 
in  the  infant  colony,  he  resolved  to  adopt  a  rigorous  system  of 
economy,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  enable  htm  at  a  future  day  to 
visit  foreign  countries  for  the  improvement  of  his  pictoral  talent. 
—It  happened  that  a  painting  of  St.  Ignatius,  executed  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Morillo  school,  was  taken  the  preceding 
year  on  board  a  Spanish  prize;  and  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Of  this  Mr.  Penning- 
ton obtained  permission  for  West  to  take  a  copy.  The  success 
of  our  artist  in  this  undertaking  suggested  to  Dr.  Smith  the  idea, 
in  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
portrait- painting  might  be  exalted  above  the  mere  re^escntalion 
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of  physical  likeness,  by  exhibiting  the  personage  in  some  inte- 
resting character;  and  accordingly  he  was  induced  to  have  his 
own  portrait  drawn  by  West,  in  the  style  and  attitude  of  St  Ig- 
natius. 

A  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Cox,  called  soon  after  to  engagf 
a  likeness  of  his  daughter; — but  when  he  was  shown  the  picture 
of  provost  Smith, — instead  of  making  the  intended  application 
for  his  daughter's  portrait,  he  gave  an  order  for  a  historical 
painting.  The  biblical  reading  of  West  had  furnished  him  with 
a  great  many  interesting  subjects;  among  which  he  chose  for  his 
present  purpose  the  Trial  of  Susannah.  On  a  canvas  about  the 
aiae  of  a  half  length  portrait  he  represented  no  less  than  forty 
figures,— all  of  which  were  taken,  as  in  the  death  of  Socrates, 
from  living  originals. 

But  notwithstanding  his  success  in  these  two  historical  essays^ 
he  became  every  day  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  visiting  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  views  of 
nature,  and  to  improve  his  native  genius  by  investigating  the 
paintings  of  those  who  were  the  great  masters  of  his  art.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  paucity  of  his  funds  enabled  him  to  go  no  fur- 
ther than  New  York;  where,  although  he  had  abundant  applica- 
tions for  portraits,  he  yet  found  the  society  too  mercantile  for  the 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  painting. 

"  He  happened,  during  hit  residence  there,  to  tee  a  beautiful  Flemish  ;pic* 
ture  of  a  hermit  praying  before  a  lamp,  and  he  was  resolved  to  paint  a  compa* 
nroo  to  it,  of  a  man  reading  by  candle  light  But  before  he  diseoyered  a  method 
of  producing,  in  day-light,  an  effect  on  bit  model  similar  to  what  he  wished  tq 
imitate,  he  was  frequently  baffled  in  his  attempts.  At  lengtfe,  he  hit  on -the  ex- 
pedient of  persuading  his  landlord  to  sit  with  an  open  book  before  a  candle  in  a> 
dark  closet;  and  he  found  that,  by  looking  in  upon  him  from  bis  study,  the  ap* 
pearanee  wes  exactly  what  he  wished  for.  In  the  schools  and  aoadesnie*  of  Eu> 
rope,  tradition  has  preserved  the  methods  by  which  all  the  magical  effects  of 
light  and  shadow  have  been  produced,  witfe  the  exception,  hoverer,  of  -Rem- 
brandt's method,  and  which  the  author  of  these  sketches  ventures  to  suggest 
was  attained,  in  general,  by  obserring  the  effect  of  sunshine  paasbg  ttaougk 
chinks  into  a  dark  room.  But  the  American  artist  was  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  any  of  them,  and  had  no  other  guides  to  the  essential  principles  of  his  art, 
but  the  delicacy  of  his  sight,  and  that  ingenious  observation  of  Nature  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  so  often  made.      83,  83. 
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Soon  after  he  made  a  copy  from  an  engraving  by  Strange,  of  at 
painting  of  Belisarius,  by  Salvator  Rosa.  "  It  is  not  known  what 
has  now  become  of  these  pictures;  but  when  the  author  long  af- 
ter saw  the  original  of  Salvator  Rosa,  he  was  gratified  to  observe 
that  he  had  instinctively  coloured  his  copy  almost  as  faithfully  as 
if  it  had  .  been  painted  from  the  picture  instead  of  the  engra- 
ving." 

We  are  now  to  accompany  our  countryman  to  Italy.  The 
events  of  his  departure  with  a  Mr.  Allen,  and  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties he  encountered  on  the  voyage,  though  very  interesting 
aa  personal  anecdotes,  are  very  little  connected  with  his  progres- 
sion in  the  art  of  painting,  and  must,  therefore,  be  omitted  in  what 
we  can  yet  find  room  to  detail.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  he  arrived 
at  Rome  on  the  10th  of  July,  1760,  and  that  he  had  introductory 
letters  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  Italian  society. 
Among  the  rest  he  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Albani. 

M  Hit  eminence,  although  quite  blind,  had  acquired  by  the  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  bis  touch,  and  the  combining  powera  of  hie  mind,  toch  a  tenee  of  an- 
cient beauty,  that  he  excelled  all  the  virtuosi  then  in  Rome,  in  the  correctness 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  verity  and  peculiarities  of  the  smallest  medals  and  in- 
taglios. Mr.  Robinson  conducted  the  artist  to  the  inner  apartment,  where  the 
cardinal  was  sitting,  and  said,  "  1  have  the  honour  to  present  a  young  American, 
who  has  a  letter  of  introduction  to  your  eminence,  and  who  has  come  to  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fine  arts*"  The  cardinal  fancying  that  the  Ame- 
rican must  be  an  Indian,  exclaimed,  w  Is  he  black  or  white?"  and  on  being  told 
that  he  was  very  fair,  "  What  as  fair  as  I  am?"  cried  the  cardinal  still  more  sur- 
prised. This  latter  expression  excited  a  good  deal  of  mirth  at  the  cardinal's  ex* 
pence,  for  his  complexion  was  of  the  darkest  Italian  olive,  and  West's  was  even 
of  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  English  fairness.  For  some  time  after,  if  it 
be  not  still  in  use,  the  expression  of  w  as  fair  as  the  cardinal"  acquired  prover- 
bial currency  in  the  Roman  conversations,  applied  to  persons  who  had  any  inor- 
dinate conceit  of  their  own  beauty. 

M  The  cardinal,  after  some  other  short  questions,  invited  West  to  come 
near  him,  and  running  his  hands  over  bis  features,  still  more  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  to  the  stranger,  by  the  admiration  which  he  expressed  at 
die  form  of  his  head.  This  occasioned  inquiries  respecting  the  youth;  and  the 
Italians  concluding  that,  as  be  was  an  American,  he  must,  of  coarse,  feave  re- 
ceived the  education  of  -a  savage,  became  curious  to  witness  the  effect  which  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Belvidert  and  Vatican  would  produce  on  him.  The  whole 
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company,  which  consisted  of  the  principal  Romao  nobility,  and  strangers  of  dis- 
tinotioo  then  in  Rome,  were  interested  in  the  event;  and  it  was  arranged  in  the 
coarse  of  the  evening  that  on  the  following  morning  they  should  accompany  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  protege*  to  the  palaces.. 

u  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  company  assembled;  and  a  procession,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  magnificent  equipages  In  the  capital  of 
Christendom,  and  filled  with  some  of  the  most  erudite  characters  in  Europe, 
conducted  the  young  qoaker  to  view  the  master-pieces  of  art  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Apollo  should  be  first  submitted  to  his  viewj  because  it  waa  the  most 
perfect  work  among  all  the  ornaments  of  Rome,  and,  consequently,  the  best  cal- 
culated to  produce  that  effect  which  the  company  were  anxious  to  witness.  The 
statue  then  stood  in  a  ease,  enclosed  with  doors,  which  could  be  so  opened  as  to 
diselose  it  at  once  to  full  view.  West  was  placed  in  the  situation  where  it  waa 
seen  to  the  most  advantage,  and  the  spectators  arranged  themselves  on  each  side* 
'When  the  keeper  threw  open  the  doors,  the  artist  felt  himself  surprised  with  a 
sudden  recollection  altogether  different  from  the  gratification  whioh  he  had  ex- 
pected* and  without  being  aware  of  the  force  of  what  he  said,  he  exclaimed, 
"  My  God,  how  like  it  is  to  a  young  Mohawk  warrior!"  The  Italians,  observing 
his  surprise,  and  hearing  the  exclamation,  requested  Mr*  Robinson  to  translate 
to  them  what  he  said;  and  they  were  excessively  mortified  tq  find  that  the  god 
of  their  idolatry  was  compared  to  a  savage.  Mr.  Robinson  mentioned  to  West 
their  chagrin,  and  asked  him  to  give  some  more  distinc^  explanation,  by  inform- 
ing him  what  sort  of  people  the  Mohawk  Indians  were.  He  described  to  him 
their  education;  their  dexterity  with  the  bow  and  arrow*  the  admirable  elasticity 
of  their  limbs;  and  how  much  their  active  life  expands  the  chest,  while  the 
quick  breathing  of  their  speed  in  the  chaee,  dilates  the  nostrils  with  that  apparr 
ent  consciousness  of  vigour  which  is  so  nobly  depicted  in  the  Apollo.  "  I  have 
seen  them  often,"  added  he,  "*  standing  in  that  very  attitude,  and  pursuing,  with 
an  intense  eye,  the  arrow  which  they  had  just  discharged  from  the  bow."*  This 
descriptive  explanation  did  not  lose  by  Mr.  Robinson's  translation.  The  Italians 
were  delighted,  and  allowed  that  a  better  criticism  had  rarely  been  pronounced 
on  the  merits  of  the  statue."   pp.  10$  4,  5,  6. 

This  is  certainly  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  West's  first 
introduction  to  the  idols  of  his  art; — and  we  have  been  induced 
to  extract  it  entire,  both  because  the  incidents  are  so  linked  toge- 
ther that  a  part  would  have  appeared  imperfect,  and  because  w4 
found  it  given  so  concisely  as  to  baffle  our  attempts  at  abridgment. 
We  can  only  add,  in  our  own  language,  that  Mr.  West  Sras  not, 
at  first,  very  much  stricken  with  the  works  of  Raphael;  and  that, 

•  Far*ho*tinf,  wt  may  note,  is  one  of  the  epithets  which  Homer  bestows 
ftpon  Apollo. 
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with  the  single  exception  of  the  Moses,  he  still  continues  to  think 
that  the  pictures  of  Michael  Angelo  are  stamped  with  a  character 
of  improbability. 

He  had  not  remained  long  in  Rome  before  he  was  introduced 
to  Mengs,  the  most  popular  painter  at  that  time  in  Italy.  After 
becoming  sufficiently  familiar,  he  begged  West  to  show  him  a 
specimen  of  his  drawing;— but,  as  our  artist  had  never  learned  to 
draw,  he  concluded  to  substitute  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Robinson  for  a 
picture  of  his  own  invention.  Before  he  exhibited  it  to  Mengs, 
however,  he  was  anxious  to  see  what  would  be  the  suffrage  of 
the  public;  and  accordingly  it  was  placed  in  an  appropriate  frame, 
suspended  in  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Crespigne,  where  a  grand  as- 
sembly was  about  to  be  held,  and  perfect  secrecy,  as  to  the  au- 
thor, was  enjoined,  upon  all  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
feet.  The  picture  soon  attracted  notice:  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Robinson  had  been  sitting  to  Mengs;  the  amateurs  perused  the- 
portrait  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention;  and  every  body  was 
unanimous  that  the  artist  never  coloured  better  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Dance,  a  shrewd  Englishman,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  pic- 
ture was  coloured  much  better  than  was  usual  with  Mengs;  while 
he  thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  drawing  was  not  so  firm  or 
so  good  as  his  ordinary  execution.  This  criticism  occasioned  a 
pretty  sharp  reply  froih  a  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  the  company  were 
soon  attracted  around  the  picture  to  hear  the  altercation  of  the 
two  amateurs.  Mr.  Crespigne  seized  the  moment,  and  lold  Jen- 
kins that  Dance  was  in  the  right;  for,  in  feet,  the  picture  was  not 
painted  by  Mengs.  "  By  whom  then?*  vociferated  the  company 
— "  for  there  is  no  other  artist  now  in  Rome  who  could  execute 
any  thing  so  good."  "  By  that  young  gentleman  there"— an- 
swered Mr.  C.  pointing  to  West,— who  had  taken  his  seat  behind 
a  sofa,  and  was  listening  with  much  agitation  to  the  strictures  of 
the  critics.  When  Mengs  saw  the  portrait,  he  told  the  author 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  learn  painting  at  Rome;  and  advised 
him,  after  viewing,  all  the  models  of  his  art  in  that  place,  to  visk 
Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Venice;  and,  upon  his  return*  to 
determine  the  line  of  his  profession,  by  exhibiting  a  historical 
picture  to  the  Roman  public.  This  advice  was  followed;  and  af- 
ter performing  the  tour  Mr.  West  augmented  his  celebrity  fcj 
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painting  the  two  historical  pictures  of  Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  and 
Angelica  and  Madona.  After  remaining  in  Rome  about  three 
fears,  he  started  for  England;  stopping  in  the  places  through 
which  he  passed,  particularly  in  Paris,  long  enough  to  view  all 
the  specimens  of  his  art  which  they  might  contain.  The  rest  has 
been  told  already. 

From  all  this,  k  appears  that,  from  the  very  beginning— 
from  the  sketch  of  little  Sally's  portrait,  to  the  representation  of 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  Mr.  West  has  been  an  original,  and  part- 
ly a  self-taught  painter.  He  disdained  a  servile  imitation  of  the 
first  picture  he  ever  saw;  and  while  he  was  in  Italy,  in  the  very 
midst  of  all  that  painters  hold  dear,  he  was  no  extravagant  ad- 
mirer of  any  particular  master;  but  while  he  fully  appreciated 
the  excellences  of  their  respective  productions,  he  was  sensible 
of  their  defects;  and  was  continually  recurring  from  the  copies 
of  art  to  the  originals  of  nature.  This  characteristic,  coupled 
with  his  incessant  application,  has  contributed  to  make  Mr.  West 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age. 

We  cannot  part  with  this  very  interesting  memoir  without ' 
quoting  an  anecdote  of  Washington,  which  displays  the  full  fea- 
tures of  his  character  better  than  a  whole  quarto  of  pompous 
biography: — 

"  Provost  Smith  was  himself  possessed  of  a  fluent  vein  of  powerful  elo- 
quence, and  it  happened  that  many  of  hjs  pupils  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  great  struggle  of  their  country,  appeared  to  have  imbibed  his  talent;  but 
■one  of  them  more  than  Jacob  Duchey,  another  of  the  four  youths  whom  he  re- 
commended to  the  artist.  He  became  a  clergyman,  and  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  British  provinces  in  America  as  a  most  pathetic  and  per- 
suasive preacher.  The  publicity  of  his  character  in  the  world  was,  however, 
ehiefty  owing  to  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  General  Washington,  soon  after 
hit  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  The  purport  of  this  letter 
vm  to  persuade  the  general  to  go  over  to  the  Britisn  cause.  It  was  carried  to 
him  by  a  Mrs.  Ferguson,  a  daughter  of  doctor  Graham*  a  8eottkh  physician  in 
Philadelphia.  Washington,  with  his  army,  at  that  time  lay  at  Valley -forfe,*nd 
this  lady,  on  the  pretext  of  paying  him  a  visit,  as  they  vrere  previously  ac- 
quainted, went  to  the  camp.  The  general  received  her  in  his  tent  with  much 
respect,  for  he  greatly  admired  the  masculine  vigour  of  her  mind.  When  the 
had  deKvered  the  letter  he  read  ft  attentively,  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  upwards  of  an  hour,  without  speaking.  He  appeared 
to  be  much  agitated  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  time;  but  at  length,  having 
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decided  with  Himself,  he  stopped,  and  addressed  heir  in  nearly  the  following 
w.orda:  "  Madam,  I  hare  always  esteemed  your  character  and  endowments,  and 
ram  folly  sensible  of  the  noble  principles  by  which  yon  are  actuated  on  this  oc- 
casion; nor  lias  any  man  in  the  whole  continent  more  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  his  friend  than  1  have  in  the  honour  of  Mr.  Duchey.  But  1  am  here  entrust- 
ed by  the  people  of  America  with  sovereign  authority.  They  have  placed  their 
lives  and  fortunes  at  my  disposal,  because  they  believe  me  to  be  an  honest  man* 
Were  f,  therefore,  to  desert  their  cause,  and  consign  them  again  to  the  British* 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  to  myself  perpetual  infamy;  and  to  them  end* 
less  calamity.  The  seeds  of  everlasting  division  are  sown  between  the  two 
countries;  and,  were  the  British  again  to  become  our  masters,  they  would  have 
to  maintain  their  dominion  by  force,  and  would,  after  all,  retain  us  in  subjection 
only  so  long  as  they  could  hold  their  bayonets  to  our  breasts.  No,  madam,  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Duchey,  though* conceived  with  the  best  intention,  is  not  fram- 
ed in  wisdom.  America  and  England  must  be  separate  states;  but  they  may 
have  common  interests,  for  they  are  but  one  people.  It  will,  therefore,  he  the 
object  of  my  life  and  ambition  to  establish  the  independence  of  America  in  the 
first  place;  and  in  the  second,  to  arrange  such  a  community  of  interests  between 
the  two  nations  as  shall  indemnify  them  for  the  calamities  which  they  now  suf* 
fer,  and  form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  nations.  But,  madam,  you  are  aware 
that  I  have  many  enemies:  congress  may  hear  of  your  visit,  and  of  this  letter, 
and  I  should  be  suspected  were  I  to  conceal  it  from  them.  I  respect  you  truly, 
as  I  have  said;  and  I  esteem  the  probity  and  motives  of  Mr.  Duchey,  and  there- 
fore yon  are  free  to  depart  from  the  camp,  but  the  letter  will  be  transmitted 
without  delay  to  congress."   pp.  40,  41, 43,  43. 


ON  THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  PRINTING. 

The  benefits  afforded  by  the  art  of  printing  to  science,  litera- 
ture, morals  and  freedom,  have  long  been  a  favorite  and  fruitful 
theme  of  panegyric.  To  point  out  one  of  the  disadvantages  attend* 
ing  that  celebrated  invention  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay. 

When  books  could  only  be  multiplied  by  means  of  manuscript 
copies,  it  was  indispensible  to  their  reputation  that  they  should  be 
written  with  the  greatest  care.  The  labour  of  reading  such  vo- 
lumes Was  to  be  overcome  by  the  interest  of  the  subject,  or  the 
charm  of  the  style:  and  the  expense  of  transcribing  them  was  so 
great,  that  none  but  excellent  works  could  obtain  an  extensive  cir- 
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tulation.  Ob  this  account  the  writers  of  antiquity  were  frequently 
obliged  to  recite  their  own  compositions  in  public.  Those  who 
were  opulent  could  collect  admiring  audiences;  while  the  others, 
especially  the  unfortunate  bards,  were  sometime  unable  to  obtain 
either  purchasers  or  auditors  for  their  productions.  But  the  pub* 
licity  which  many  works  acquired  in  this  manner  would  enable  their 
authors  to  improve  them  before  they  were  published  in  volumes. 
The  young  authors,  too,  who  have  seldom  been  rich  in  any  age  or 
country,  were  probably  obliged  for  some  time  to  copy  their  own 
works;  and  they  would  naturally  endeavour,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
labour  of  so  disagreeable  a  task,  to  cultivate  terseness  and  brevity 
of  style.  But  whether  a  writer  copied  his  manuscript,  or  employ* 
ed  an  amanuensis  for  that  purpose,  each  new  copy  became,  as  it 
were,  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  susceptible  of  whatever  amend- 
ments the  author's  own  judgment,  or  the  criticism  of  others, 
might  suggest. 

To  these  circumstances, '  we  may  in  a  great  degree  attribute 
the  remarkable  correctness  of  the  classical  writers.  Their  pe- 
riods are  finished  to  faultlcssness.  Their  phrases  are  pregnant 
with  meaning.  They  seem  to  have  been  studious  of  crowding  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  thought  into  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  words:  and  hence  their  writings  have  acquired  a  mo- 
numental solidity  that  promises  a  duration  beyond  all  the  other 
works  of  man. 

It  is  chiefly  in  this  precision,  terseness  and  energy  of  style,  that 
our  modern  authors  are  excelled  by  those  of  antiquity.  How  many 
historians  have  we  who,  in  vigour  and  subtilty  of  intellect,  in  mo* 
ral  and  political  philosophy,  in  general  knowledge,  and  perhaps  in 
genius,  are  equal  or  superior  to  Herodotus,  Sallust,  Livy,  or  even 
to  Tacitus  himself;  but  how  few  of  the  former  can  we  compare 
with  them  in  the  immaculate  style  of  their  language? 

The  ancient  authors  could  employ  their  whole  lives  in  perfect* 
ing  their  writings;  whereas  those  whose  works  are  circulated  by 
the  press  can  only  correct  them,  after  the  first  publication,  when 
new  editions  are  demanded.  But  the  improvements  we  now  find 
in  a  book  which  has  gone  through  four  or  five  editions,  are  not 
more  than  what  might  be  expected—were  printing  unknown- 
after  a  hundred  manuscript  copies  of  it  had  been  made. 
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Our  writers  may  indeed  correct  their  works  while  in  the  press? 
though  this  cannot  be  done  without  much  annoyance.  The  book- 
seller complains  of  the  increased  expense;  the  printer  is  vexed 
at  what  he  considers  an  unnecessary  delay;  the  compositor  grum- 
bles at  his  additional  labour,  (although  he  is  paid  for  it)  and  even 
the  printer's  devil  growls  at  being  obliged  to  run  back  and  for- 
wards with  the  proof  sheets.  To  avoid  this  persecution,  the  au- 
thor is  often  induced  to  let  his  pages  go  to  press  in  an  imperfect 
state. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evil  in  question,  we  beg  leave  to  propose 
a  rule,  much  less  severe  than  the  well  known  precept  of  Horace. 
Instead  of  urging  an  author  to  the  hard  forbearance  of  keeping  his 
piece  from  the  public,  and  withholding  his  own  name  from  cele-~ 
brity,  for  the  long  term  of  nine  years,  we  recommend  him  to  copy 
his  piece  three  times  at  least;  and  if  his  taste  be  not  vicious,  or  his 
vanity  incorrigible,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  last  copy  would 
not  contain  many  unnecessary  expressions.  The  labour  of  copying 
is  wonderfully  efficacious  in  diminishing  the  length  of  one's  pe- 
riods. 

The  modern  writers  most  distinguished  for  their  style  have  all 
been  laborious  correctors  of  their  works.  Hume  spent  years  in 
improving  and  polishing  his  essays,  which  nevertheless  would 
seem,  from  the  perspicuous  simplicity  of  their  style,  to  have  been 
written  with  very  little  effort.  Robertson  is  said  to  have  composed 
his  histories  on  small  slips  of  -  paper,  and  to  have  perfected  each 
sentence  before  he  proceeded  to  a  new  one.  Rousseau  tells  us  in 
his  confessions  that  he  always  transcribed  several' times  whatever 
he  intended  for  the  press;  and  that  the  Nouvelle  Heloise,  the 
most  eloquent  and  beautiful  of  all  his  works,  was  frequently  co- 
pied by  him  for  the  perusal  of  his  friends  and  patrons  before  it 
was  published.  Burke,  too,  the  Cicero  of  our  age,  was  careful  al- 
most to  fastidiousness  in  the  correction  of  his  writings.  His  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  consisting  of  only  a  few  sheets,  was  three 
months  in  the  press,  and  was  so  often  altered  by  him  during  that 
time,  that  the  expense  of  printing  it  amounted  to  ten  times  more 
than  h  would  have  cost,  if  it  had  been  printed  without  alteration. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  printing  were  forever  abolished:  how  small 
a  proportion  of  our  literature  would  survive  that  noble  art:  hoxt 
few,  comparatively!  would  be  the  books  we  should  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  purchasing,  and  the  pains  of  perusing  in  manuscript  vo- 
lumes. After  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries  from  the  destruction  of 
the  press,  there  probably  would  not  remain  in  general  circulation 
more  than  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  works  which  are  now  ' 
found  in  every  extensive  library:  but  this  remnant  of  *our  litera- 
ture would,  like  the  productions  of  Greek  and  Roman  genius  now 
extant,  be  the  admiration  of  all  after  ages. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the 
impressions  made  by  the  same  thought  when  very  well,  anb  when 
very  poorly  expressed.  We  are,  however,  made  sensible  of  that 
difference  by  the  publications  we  daily  peruse,  and  even  in  our 
familiar  conversations  with  each  other.  Style,  indeed,  seems  as 
important  to  a  writer,  as  elocution  and  action  to  an  orator.  A  badly 
written  book,  and  a  coldly  delivered  discourse,  will  equally  fail  of 
success,  however  valuable  the  matter  which  the  one  or  the  other 
may  contain.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  productions,  especially 
of  the  poetical  kind,  have  obtained  celebrity  without  any  other 
beauty  than  that  of  language  {o  recommend  them;  and  bow  many 
speeches  are  listened  to  with  pleasure  when  delivered  with  a  fine 
elocution,  and  animated  gestures;  but  which,  when  they  appear  in 
print,  are  insipid,  or  even  nauseous, 

These  considerations,  we  trust,  will  induce-  fee  peweifvi  and 
aspiring  writers  of  our  own  country  to  pay  more  attention  than 
they  J*ave  Wtherto  given  to  the  attainment  of  a  fine  style,  and  not 
to  disdain  the  humble,  but  very  important  task  of  oometing  and 
copying  their  manuscripts.  They  may  thus  overcome  the  focoa* 
yenience  which  it  is  the  object  of  thif  essay  to  describe  and  pro* 
vide  against;  and  entertain  the  cheering  hope  that  their  name* 
will  be  associated  with  those  of  the  illustrious  classic  authors,  and 
their  works  handed  down  to  the  remotest  posterity,  to  instruct  and 
delight  the  innumerable  nations  of  our  race,  to  whom  our  lan- 
guage is  destined  to  convey  the  first  lessons  of  religion,  virtue, 
and  freedom. 

vol.  vni.  29 
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(Continued,  from  oar  July  number,  from  tke  British  Naval  CnronScle.) 

a  We  next  have  the  pleasure  of  recounting  the  capture  of  a  very 
formidable  South  sea  cruiser,  of  tar  and  feathering  memory—no 
.  less  a  personage  than  the  boisterous  champion  of"  free  trade  and 
sailors9  rights" — Mr.  David  Porter.  His  frigate,  the  Essex,  is,  I 
trust,  safe  in  a  British  port.  The  particulars  of  her  capture  have 
already  been  detailed  in  the  public  prints*  Unlike  all  the  letters 
of  the  American  "  heroes"  captain  Hillyar  makes  no  boast  of  suc- 
ceeding in  a  contest  in  which  he  was  so  evidently  superior.  We 
wish,  for  his  sake,  the  Cherub  had  been  absent.  As  it  was,  the 
following  estimate  of  the  force  engaged  will  show  that  the  num- 
bers were  not  quite  so  disproportionate,  as  between  our  three  fri- 
gates and  their  opponents:  and  yet  those  actions  were  blazoned 
forth,  from,  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  as  "  splendid  victo- 
ries," "  brilliant  achievements,"  and  even  with  unblushing  hardi- 
hood—i?uo/  combats! 


PUCE  BE. 

(Rating  36,  mounting  44  guns.) 
Broadside. 

Maindeck  13  181b.  long  guns  -  -  8S4Ibt. 
Quarterdeck  and  7  1  91b.  do.      -      .  9 


VESSELS. 


467U»w 
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'    Brought  orer,       ....  467Ibi. 

CHBBUB. 

(Rating  SO,  mounting  28  guns.) 
Broadside. 

Maiitdeek  9  S2lb.  earronades      -      -  28811m. 
Quarterdeck  and  >  4  181b.  do.      -      •  72 
forecastle      )  I  61b.  long  gun  6 

3|0lbs. 

Total  83311m. 

Phoebe— men  and boyi  300 1 
Cherub      do.  135  $ 

Ml  EX. 

'  (Bating  32,  mounting  46  gone.) 
Broadside. 

Maindeck  13  321b.  earronades,      -      -  4161bt. 
Qoarterdeekand7  7  331b.  do.  224 
foreeastle     3  3  121b.  long  guns,  36 

6761bs. 

Men,  with  those  that  eseaped  ashore,     -  300. 
Superiority  on  the  British  side. 
In  -weight  of  metal,  as  six  to  fire. 
Number  of  men,  not  quite  three  to  two. 

MI  am  here  supposing  our  ships  to  have  each  their  full  compli- 
ment, which  probably  was  not  the  case.  The  Essex,  when  she 
left  the  Delaware  in  October,  1812,  had  376  prime  seamen.  In 
killed  and  wounded  our  loss  was  very  trifling — about  1 5.  The 
enemy  very  severe — about  152.  He  certainly  made  a  brave  de* 
fence;  but  it  might  have  been  told  with  a  better  grace  by  any 
other  person  than  himself.  His  letter  is  of  immoderate  length—' 
contains  many  inconsistencies  and  much  foul  language  against 
captain  Hillyar.  We  may  allow  him  to  be  a  little  angry,  that  not- 
withstanding his  cautious  plans,  the  commander  of  the  Phoebe 
should  just  nick  the  time  of  his  being  at  Valparaiso.  Another 
proof  of  the  judgment  of  the  American  government  in  building 
such  sloops  of  war  as  the  Wasp,  Frolic,  and  Peacock,  has  unfor- 
tunately occurred  in  the  capture  of  the  Reindeer  brig  by  the  first 
named  vessel  on  the  28th  of  June,  1814.  Never  was  a  ship  more 
ably  defended  than  this  ill-fated  brig,  nor  British  gallantry  more 
fully  displayed  than  in  the  unavailing  efforts  of  her  heroic  crew. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  done.  Poor  Manners!  thine  was  a  no- 
ble spirit;  but  the  unerring  rifle  set  thee  at  rest  ere  the  proud 
union  of  thy  country  was  lowered  from  the  peak.  Where  would 
the  Wasp  have  been  now,  had  there  been,  in  men  and  metal,  only 
a  slight  odds  in  her  favour? 

u  Originally,  the  Reindeer,  like  other  brigs  of  her  class,  mount- 
ed  thirty-two  pounders,  earronades;  but  it  appears  she  lost  part  of 
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them  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  leaving  the  remainder  iA  port,  took  on 
^oard  a  full  set  of  twenty-fours.  She  was  built  of  fir  in  1 8 1 4,  and 
had  long  outlived  her  contract.  She  had,  it  is  stated,  20  boys  in 
her  crew.  Her  full  compliment  was  121$  which  we  shall  allow 
her  to  have  had  on  board. 

v  The  Wasp's  force,  in  guns  and  men,  we  are  enabled  correctly 
to  give.  Her  commander  is  highly  spoken  of.  The  following 
particulars  will  place  this  action  in  a  proper  point  of  view: 

^    RBI  If  PEER.  WASP. 

(Rating  18,  moon  ting  the  Mine.)         (fating  18,  mounting  &4  goni.) 

Broadside.  Broadtidt. 

5  941b.  earrootdes,         1981fas.  10  381b.  carronades,  3901b* 

6  61b.  long  gone,  36  1  181b.  long  gon,  18 

2281b*.  3381b*. 
Men  andboys,  121 .  Men  of  the  usual  quality,  175. 

Measurement,  under  385  ton*.  Measurement,  abote  (English)  550  tons. 

Superiority  on  the  America*  tide. 

in  weight  of  metal,  as  seren  to  four. 
In  nnmher  of  men,  as  seven  to  fire. 
In  sixe  of  Teasel,  as  seven  to  fife. 

"Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  stated  to  have  been  fifty  or 
sixty,  the  enemy's  thirty.  Owing  to  the  expertness  of  twenty-six 
marines  stationed  in  the  tops  for  the  purpose,  all  the  Reindeer's 
officers,  except  the  captain's  clerk,  were  picked  off  and  killed,  or 
disabled..  The  brig  herself  was  so  much  shattered  as  to  be  de- 
stroyed after  the  action. 

«  On  the  1 1th  July,  1814,  the  Rattlesnake,  of  16  guns,  24's  and 
9's,  s*d  1 3 1  men,  was  taken  by  the  Leander  frigate.  She  had  a  very 
choice  crew.  The  officers  and  men  had  iron  helmets,  or  skull- 
caps, to  fend  off  the  lusty  coup-de-sabres  of  British  boarders,  with 
the  motto  in  front «  Don't  give  up  the  ship," 

"  While  the  Rattlesnake  and  Enterprise  (of  similar  force)  were 
out  in  company,  they  obtained  information  that  our  brig,  the  Dot- 
terel, was  cruising  off  Charleston  with  a  crew  of  sixty  men,  and 
those  weakly  and  discontented.  A  plan  was  formed  to  be  in  con- 
cert— satisfied  that  260  men  would  quickly  overpower  sixty,  or 
even  three  times  the  number.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  Enter- 
prise had  all  her  guns  on  board.  However,  after  many  hours  of 
anxious  look-out  the  two  heroes  were  chased  away  by  the  Mor- 
giana  of  18  guns— 16  24lb.  carronades  and  2  small  long  guns, 
with  a  crew  of  at  least  ten  men  under  the  half  of  what  were  on 
board  the  enemy's  brigs.  It  is  probable  the  Morgiana  having 
one  more  mast  than  the  Dotterel  occasioned  this  panic,  as  the 
American  sloops  of  war  of  the  heaviest  class  have  hitherto  shown 
a  preference  to  our  brig-rigged  sloops.  The  Dotterel  is  said  to 
have  been  on  watching  the  two  schooners  Caroline  and  Nonsuch, 
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of  16  and  It  guns,  and  ISO  men  each,  and  who  were  perhaps  bet- 
ter informed  of  the  condition  of  the  Dotterel's  crew,  and  therefore" 
chose  to  remain  blockaded.  One  of  the  instances  above  alluded 
to  occurred  Sn  the  Frolic  (now  Florida)  of  22  guns  and  1T1  men, 
atoiding  the  track  of  the  Herald  of  28  guns,  (32  and  18  lb.  car- 
ronades and  long  sixes)  and  1 35  men,  stationed  off  BaHga,  on 
learning  that  the  latter  s  main  deck  battery  were  carronades  and 
not  long  sixes,  as  at  first  supposed.  The  Herald  throws  only 
twenty-eight  pounds  more  shot  than  the  Frollck,  and  is  not  so 
large  by  150  tons. 

"  On  the  1 2th  July,  1 8 1 4,  the  Syren  of  1 6  guns,  two  42  pounders 
and- twelve  24lb.  carronades  and  two  long  9's,  with  137  men,  was 
captured  by  the  Medway  74.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  42  pound- 
ers were  taken  from  the  President  frigate,  which  was  in  port  re- 
fitting when  the  Syren  sailed:  leaving  the  former  fourteen  instead 
of  sixteen  42  pounders  on  her  quarter-deck.  The  three  Ameri- 
can 44's  Were  built  in  1798;  and  the  United  States  had  become  so 
weak  in  her  upper  works  that  commodore  Decatur,  in  his  letter 
to  sir  Thomas  Hardy  off  New-London,  states  her  to  mount  but  49 
guns,  when  we  know  she  carried  56,  besides  howitzers  in  her  tops, 
at  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian.  These  apparently  trivial  cir- 
cumstances are  noticed,  because  should  any  of  these  frigates  here- 
after undergo  an  inspection  by  foreigners  of  any  nation,  the  Ame- 
ricans will  not  scruple  to  say, «  You  see  the  ship  does  not  mount 
so  many  guns  as  the  British  gave  her."  It  is  in  such  sophistry  as 
this,  and  not  in  fighting,  that  we  are  unequal  to  the  Americans. 

M  I  am  not  aware  of  having  to  notice  the  capture  of  any  other 
man  of  war  by  a  national  vessel  of  the  Americans.  Two  we  have 
lately  lost  to  American  flrivatcer*.  One  of  them  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  bold  daring  on  the  part  of  her  commander  and  crew, 
that  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to  pass  it  over.* 

"  The  Landrail  cutter  of  four  12  pound  carronades,  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Lancaster,  with  a  compliment  of  onlv  19  men  and 
boys,  fell  in  with,  on  the  1 2th  July,  the  large  American  privateer 
schooner  Syren;  carrying,  according  to  the  American  account, 
two  12  pound  carronades,  four  long  6%  one  long  12  pounder  on  a 
traversing  carriage,  and  78  men;  with  this  unequal  adversary  the 
cutter  sustained  a  running  fight  of  one  hour  and  20  minutes:  and 
a  close  action  of  within  half  pistol  shot  of  40  minutes  more,  when 
boarding  gave  her  to  the  enemy.  Nor  were  her  exertions  wholly 
in  vain;  for  she  killed  the  privateer's  captain  and  one  or  two  of  his 
officers,  wounded  eight  men,  and  had  but  one  wounded  herself. 
The  cutter  has  since  been  re -captured  by  the  Wasp  sloop  of  war; 
but  her  gallant  captain  and  crew  are  prisoners  in  America. 

u  The  crews  of  the  American  privateers  are  generally  obtained 
in  the  same  way  (with.the  exception  of  pressing)  as  those  of  our 

*  The  other  wit  the  BaHahon  schooner,  of  four  guna  and  thirteen  men,  prist 
to  the  Perry  privateer,  of  five  gone  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
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ships  of  wan  and  therefore  a  stated  number  of  such  men  trim 
each  nation  combatting  together  would  afford  a  much  fairer  spe- 
cimen of  the  gallantly  of  their  respective  countries,  than  opposing 
the  "  choice  and  pick'9  of  one  side  against  the  "  ordinary  riffraff'' 
of  the  other.  Have  not  instances  then  daily  occurred  of  our  little 
packets  with  thirty  or  forty  men  and  boys  beating  off  the  largest 
American  privateers  with  crews  of  a  hundred  men  and  upwards? 

"  One  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Naval  Chronicle  contains  copies 
pf  a  correspondence  between  sir  Thomas  Hardy,  commodore  of 
the  British  squadron  off  New-London,  and  the  commander  of  the 
American  squadron  in  port,  blockaded  by  them;  which,  without  a 
little  explanation,  may  give  rise  to  very  erroneous  ideas  of  Ame- 
rican gallantry. 

"  From  the  vicinity  of  the  two  squadrons,  and  the  constant  inter- 
course with  the  shore  by  means  of  licensed  vessels,  the  American 
commodore  was  fully  apprised  that  the  Endymion,  besides  her 
great  inferiority  in  metal,  was  many  men  short  of  her  compliment; 
,  and  that  that  compliment,  when  full,  scarcely  exceeded  half  the 
crew  of  the  United  States;  which  had  been  greatly  increased  since 
the  capture  of  the  Macedonian.  His  assertion  of  having  reduced 
the  number  of  his  guns  was  a  manoeuvre  worthy  of  Americans, 
The  fact  is,  the  United  States  is  very  much  hogged;  which  indu- 
ced the  commodore  to  take  off  five  or  six  of  her  bow  guns,  and 
ao  doubt  for  that  reason  only,  to  substitute  eight  long  32  pound- 
ers for  the  same  number  of  her  midship  main-deck  24's,  which 
were  shifted  into  the  Macedonian;  thus  making  both  ships  heavier 
than  they  were  before,  instead  of  lighter,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
commodore's  very  candid  letter  of  challenge.  His  "  incautious" 
consent,  as  expressed  in  his  second  letter,  to  allow  the  Endymion 
and  Statira's  crews  to  be  made  up  from  the  Ramillies  and  Borer, 
was  not  mentioned  in  his  first  letter;  therefore  must  afterwards 
been  verbally  given  when  the  commodore  found  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  retreat, 

"  How  very  anxious  both  captains  Hope  and  Stackpole  were  that 
this  meeting  should  take  place,  is  notorious  to  all  on  the  Ameri- 
can station.  Captain  Decatur  declined  a  meeting  between  the 
Statira  and  Macedonian  singly:  evidently  afraid  of  the  same  dis- 
appointment recurring  that  ensued  from  that  of  the  Shannon  and 
Chesapeake. 

"  No  sooner  did  the  correspondence  terminate  than  the  Ameri- 
can papers  teemed  with  paragraphs,  reflecting  upon  the  courage 
of  the  British  commanders:  and  of  course  extolling  to  the  skies 
that  of  captains  Decatur  and  Jones,  and  their  officers  and  men. 
This  it  was  that  occasioned  a  British  subject  to  get  copies  of  the 
letters,  and  to  publish  them  in  a  Boston  paper.  So  unexpected 
an  event  astounded  the  blustering  miscreants,  and  they  were  af* 
terwards  content  with  whispering  what  they  dared  not  again  pro* 
•I  aim. 
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"  A  very  popular  writer  among  the  Americans  gravely  passes 
the  following  exordium  upon  the  character  of  his  country's  sea- 
men:—" In  all  the  qualities  essential  to  success  on  the  ocean,  the 
American  seamen  are  not  only  equal,  but  superior  to  the  British  * 
seamen.  It  is  no  merit  of  their*s.  Nature  and  circumstances  have 
made  them  so.  But  so  it  is— they  are  phytic  ally  superior— they 
are  morally  superior.  The  Warm  and  variable  climate  of  the 
United  States  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  melted  the  original  English 
constitution  of  our  ancestors,  till,  instead  of  the  broad-shouldered 
and  ruddy  form  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  Americans 
are  a  thinner  race  of  men,  with  less  personal  strength  and  stami- 
na, but  with  more  quickness,  more  alertness.'9 

"  Is  the  above  hodge-podge  of  character  the  best  dish  this  politi- 
cal purveyor  can  serve  up?  I  have  neither  room  nor  leisure  now 
to  pass  an  opinion  upon  its  merits;  having  only  faithfully  handed 
down  the  receipe,  that  others  may  profit  by  it. 

"  Within  these  few  months  the  Americans  have  published  a  work 
entitled, «  The  Naval  History  of  the  United  States."  The  book  • 
is  intended  to  exalt  the  naval  character  of  the  Americans  at  the* 
expense  of  our  well  tried  seamen.  They  have  never  beat  us;  but 
we  were  fully  equal  to  them.  We  have  never  beat  them;  but  they 
were  greatly  inferior  to  us!  The  British  Naval  Chronicle  is  of 
a  far  different  stamp;  and  will  be  read  with  interest  all  over  Eu- 
rope when  that  book  will  be  thrown  aside  with  disgust:  as  its 
glaring  falsehoods  and  new  fangled  phraseology  shall  outrage  the 
feelings,  or  puzzle  the  understanding. 

"  I  cannot  dismiss  the  book,  however,  without  exposing  one  or 
two  attempts  to  aggrandize  the  exploits  of  the  American  public 
and  private  armed  vessels.  One  of  the  numbers  of  the  British 
Chronicle  records  the  loss  of  some  men  on  board  the  Yarmouth 
64,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  blowing  up  of  the  American 
ship  Randolph,  that  by  accident  got  within  reach  of  her  guns.  A 
day  or  two  after  the  event  two  men  were  picked  up  on  a  piece  of 
the  wreck,  and  preserved  by  the  Yarmouth's  people.  These  fel- 
lows, upon  reaching  home,  mentioned  the  loss  of  men,  See.  on 
board  the  64;  and  perhaps  added  a  few  embellishments  of  their 
own.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  story  was  already  in  good  hands:  a 
splendid  oil  painting  was  prepared  to  perpetuate  the  daring  attack 
made  by  the  gallant  captain  Biddle  in  his  little  32  gun  frigate  up- 
on a  British  64— the  latter' s  spars  are  seen  tumbling  about  her 
decks,  her  sails  pierced  with  shot  holes,  and  she  evidently  had  the 
worst  of  the  action — and  doubtless  would  have  struck  but  for  the 
unfortunate  blowing  up  of  her  antagonist?  the  description  in  print 
out-American*  this,  and  to  be  duly  appreciated,  must  be  read  at 
length.  I  wish  I  could  give  it,  but  cannot.  Again— that  a  privateer 
of  8  or  10  guns  and  120  or  140  men  should  capture  a  merchant- 
man of  10,  12,  or  J  4  guns,  and  at  most  perhaps  16  men,  can  cre- 
ate no  surprise.   But "  the  American  privateer  schooner  » 
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of  8  guns  only,  commanded  by  —  Thunderbolt,  esquire,*  has 

actually  captured  the  fine  British  ship    ,  mounting  14 

guns"  (intended  to  be  considered  as  fully  manned  of  course)  is  an 
event  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with  ideas  not  very  flatter- 
ing to  the  character  of  British  seamen:  at  the  same  time  to  esta- 
blish beyond  a  doubt  the  "  unrivalled  gallantry"  of  their  too  cun- 
ning opponents:— especially  when  half  a  dozen  captures  of  this 
kind  appear  to  have  been  made  in  one  cruise! 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this  hectoring  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, British  tars  are  still  ready,  and  even  anxious,  to  meet  them 
on  any  thing  like  equal  terms.  Such  a  meeting  cannot  well  hap* 
pen,  as  they  go  to  sea  in  vessels  with  which  we  have  none  of  a 
similar  rau  able  to  contend.  Thus  the  capture  of  the  Reindeer  by 
the  Peacock  will  be  proclaimed  and  rewarded!  as  a  victory  over 
an  equal  force;  and  had  the  latter  been  taken  by  one  of  our  28  gun 
frigates,  it  would  have  been  "  an  American  tloofi  qf  mar  has,  after 
a  very  severe  action,  Jbeen  taken  by  a  British  Jrigate" 

«  On  the  24th  of  August  a  handfull  of  British  troops  entered  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  destroy,  besides 
naval  and  ordnance  stores  to  a  considerable  amount,  the  timber  for 
a  74;  a  frigate  ready  to  lanch,  intended  to  carry  60  guns,  (be- 
sides top  guns)  named  the  Essex,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  the  Argus, 
(two)  of  22  guns  ready  for  sea. 

"  On  the  first  of  the  next  month  the  American  ship  Wasp,  of 
22  guns  and  180  men,  a  second  time  came  across  one  of  our  gun 
brigs,  the  Avon,  of  16  3 2 lb.  carronades  and  2  long  6's  and  118 
men.  It  was  a  night  action,  and  had  been  fought  nearly  two  hours 
when  the  CastUHan  brig  came  up.  The  Wasp  made  "  three  sail" 
of  the  Castillian,  and  ran  off  while  the  latter  was  taking  out  the 
Avon's  surviving  crew  from  the  sinking  vessel. 

Superiority  en  ike  .bnerioan  tide. 
Ia  weight  it  metal,  at  nine  to  seven. 
In  number  of  men,  m  three  to  two. 
In  size  of  Teasel,  as  teyenteen  to  twelve." 

"  The  Wasp  left  L'Orient  five  days  previous  to  the  action,  tho- 
roughly refitted;  and  having  refused  men  that  offered  to  enter, 
had  no  doubt  a  larger  crew  than  when  she  engaged  tht  Reindeer. 
That  action  is  a  good  comment  on  this^-The  Reindeer,  with  only 
24  pounders,  killed  and  wounded  twenty-six  of  the  enemy:  where- 
as he  acknowledges  but  two  killed)  and  one  slightly  wounded  by 
the  Avon;  and  that  only  three  of  her  shot  pierced  bis  bulwarks. 

*  A  require  ad&tioii  to  the  name  «ftfoe  csptsje  of  en  4**crie*o  privateer. 

*f  Where  a  committee,  appointed  by  government,  decree  a  oeptuned  vessel  el 
war  to  have  been  of  equal  force  so  her  oppose**,  the  whole  vejne  of  the  prise 
gees  jo  the  captors.  Captain  Beeatnr,  wider  this  aew  prixe-eet.  received  the 
foil  value  of  the  Macedonian! — Our  late  brig,  the  Epervier,  was  brought  in  by 
the  American  government,  the  other  day,  of  fifty-five  thousand  doHars.  The 
whole  of  this  goet  totbe  officers  end  crew  of  the  Peacock  bcoasjsojt  was  e  bat- 
tle between  ships  of  "  egiuil  /tree/"— What  fellows  these  yankees  are! 
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Much  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Avon  for  their 
perseverance  in  this  unequal  conflict;  but  the  action  cannot  surely 
be  ranked  (as  it  was  by  some  of  our  public  journalists)  "  among 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  recorded  in  the  naval  annals  of 
this  eventful  war."  Miserable  gunnery  on  our  side  was  evident 
enough,  which  may  perhaps  be  partly  attributable  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  manner  of  loading  a  carroriade  to  produce  the 
best  effect;  but  above  all,  to  not  drilling  the  men  at  firing  the 
guns — a  practice  the  Americans  never  neglect,  as  we  have  felt 
too  often* 

M  Early  in  September  the  Adams,  captain  Morris,  was  burnt  by 
her  .commander  at  Hampden,  Penobscot,  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  our  hands.  Of  her  battery  mounted  on  the  shore  we  got  pos- 
session. The  Adams  was  a  very  deceiving  ship,  being  a  frigate 
cut  down;  and  measured  about  780  tons:  she  carried  24  18lb.  long 
guns  (or  cplumbiads)  and  2  long  12's,  with  a  compliment  of  248 
men — principally  masters  and  mates  of  merchantmen.  She  was  an 
incomparable  sailer,  and  might  have  done  a  deal  of  mischief  to 
our  commerce  with  impunity,  had  she  avoided  entering  the  Pe- 
nobscot. 

"  The  next  was  an  action  in  which  British  valour  shone  with  un- 
rivalled lustre,  but  was  prematurely  overcome;  yet  not  till  after  an 
arduous  and  sanguinary  struggle  of  some  hours. .  Against  nearly 
a  two-fold  superiority  did  the  tars  of  old  England  yield  the  day. 
It  wa3  fought  on  Lake  Champlain  within  the  enemy's  territory, 
1 1th  September,  1814,  a  year  and  a  day  after  that  of  Lake  Erie. 
Captain  Pring's  official  letter,  as  well  as  sir  James  L.  Yeo's  intro- 
ductory one,  will  be  read  with  a  lively  interest  by  every  friend  of' 
the  navy. 

"  It  is  a  pity  the  statement  of  the  comparative  force  of  the  two 
fleets  referred  to  by  the  former* was  not  transmitted,  as  at  present 
we  have  only  the  American  accounts  to  resort  to. 

.  "  Th$  Confiance,  our  largest  vessel,  was  on  the  stocks  sixteen 
days  before  the  action;  and  of  course  quite  in  a  rough  and  un- 
finished state.  The  locks  for  her  guns  had  been  sent  from  Halifax 
in  a  frigate,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time.  The  enemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  many  weeks  in,  and  was  in  all  respects  fitted  for 
battle.  He  was  in  bis  own  waters — we  three  thousand  miles  from 
home.  The  relative  consequences  of  that  was,  as  may  be  suppo- 
sed, very  important.  Captain  Pring  telte  us  the  Confiance  went 
into  action  "  with  an  unorganized  crew,  composed  of  several  drafts 
of  men  who  had  recently  arrived  from  different  ships  at  Quebec; 
many  of  wliom  only  joined  the  day  before,  and  were  totally  un- 
known either  to  the  officers  or  each  other.  Here  must  have  been 
confusion  upon  going  into  action!  The  enemy  was  moored  in  line 
in  his  own  harbour,  abreast  of  his  encampment.  We  advanced 
with  baffling  winds.  The  gallant  captain  Downie  fell  almost  the 
first  shot.  The  Finch  struck  on  a  rock  about  the  middle  of  the 
action.  The  Chub  drifted  into  the  enemy's  line;  and  the  gun-boata 
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«  abandoned  the  object  assigned  them."  Here  w»  a  chapter  of 
disasters!  The  Cotifiance  and  Linnet  had  now  the  whole  combat 
to  themselves.  Their  crews  fought  like  tigers.  In  vain  they  bled 
at  every  pores— The  day  was  not  a  day  of  miracles.' 

«  Our^vessels  engaged  were~-ship  Conflance,  brig  Linnet,  and 
sloops  Finch  and  Chub.  The  enemy's  were— the  ship  Saratoga, 
brig  Eagle,  schooner  Ticonderoga,  sloop  Preble,  and  ten  large 
gun-boats— five  on  each  flank.  The  force  of  these,  gleaned- from 
the  American  accounts,  comprises  as.  follows: 


BRITISH. 


4  S2lb.  onrronades,  128lbs. 

6  241b.      do.  144 

16  I3!b.       do  192 

17  341b.  •  long  gunt,  548 
16  1SIU.       do.  192 

4    61b.       do.  24 


1SS8 


Broadside,  676 
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6  421b.  carronades, 

252U*. 

29  S2lb.  do. 

928 

7  181b.  do. 

126 

»  241b.  long  guns, 

192 

J£  181b,  do. 

216 

8  121b.  do. 

96 

6  241b.  do."Y 

6  181b.   do  >  all  on  pivots  294 

2  12  2  9  do.  3 

2104 

Browbide,  1224 


"  With  this  vast  disparity  of  force,  nearly  two  to  one,  the  vessels 
were  all  the  while 'closely  engaged;  so  that  the  enemy's  heavy 
carronades,  in  which  he  exceeded  us  nearly  nine  to  one,  roust 
have  produced  a  most  awful  effect.  Even  had  our  gun-boats  been, 
in  the  action,  the  disparity  would  have  scarce  been  perceptibly 
lessened.  What  we  should  have  done  had  we  possessed  only  a 
slight  inferiority,  and  had  had  the  use  of  gun  locks,  is  incontesti- 
bjy  proved,  by  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  ac- 
knowledges to  have  lost  120;  which  captain  Pringsays  u  amount- 
ed to  something  more  than  our  own."  The  Americans,  with  all 
their  exaggeration,  stated  our  loss  at  194;  which,  with  half  the 
usual  allowance  in,  such  cases*  would  reduce  it  to  less  than  theirs. 

"  As  to  the  comparative  amount  of  the  hostile  crews  we  have  only, 
analogy  to  govern  us.  Allowing  our  ships  their  full  complement 
according  to  their  classes;  and  that  the  enemy  (as  told  us  by  him- 
self some  days  before  the  action)  had  "  abundance  of  seamen,"  we 
may  safely  conclude  they  exceeded  us  in  men  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  did  in  weight  of  metal.  Jiftrr  the  action  they 
stated  their  number  of  men  at  820.  But  be  it;  known  the  Ameri- 
cans exclude  their  marines  from  the  "  stated  complements"  of 
their  ships  of  war*  There  is  a  marine  barrack  near  Washington, 
whence  men  (chiefly  sharp-shooters,)  are  sent  to  their  ships.  The 
marine  officer  of  the  Saratoga  wrote  his  government  a  separate 
account  of  the  exploits  of  his  men; — a  thing  unusual  in  our  ser- 
vice. 

"  In  aggregate  size  of  vessel,  also,  they  nearly  doubled  us.  The. 
Saratoga  is  at  least  two  hundred  more  tons  than  the  Con  fiance; 
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and  our  brig  and  two  sloops  would  scarcely  equal,  in  ineasure- 
ment,  their  schooner  Ticonderoga — to  say  nothing  of  their  heavy 
brig,  sloop,  and  ten  gun-boats, 

tt  After  all  this  a  question  naturally  arises— how  came  the  la- 
mented captain  Downie  to  seek  the  action,  especially  with  an  ene- 
my (otherwise  doubly  superior)  moored  m  his  own  bay?  We  arc 
officially  told  he  was  "  hurried  into  action,  in  consequence  of  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  excellency  sir  George  Prevost!" 

"  The  Americans,  as  is  common  with  them,  boasted  much  df 
their  gallantry  on  this  occasion:  actually  pretending  to  Wonder, 
that  commodore  M'Donough  should  have  succeeded  against 
M  such  fearful  odds."  One  says,  we  have  taken  four  of  their 
largest  ships.  The  commodore  himself  begins  quite  u  Hi  Nelso*: 
"  The  Almighty  has  pleased  to  grant  us  a  signal  victory  on> 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  capture  of  one  frigate,  one  brig,  and  two 
sloops  of  war/'  A  frigate!  but  above  all, 44  two  sloops  of  war39 — 
vessels  not  so  big  as  Margate  hoys.  Here  is  a  medly  of  sanctity 
waft  falsehood! 

44  We  afterwards  lost  a  sloop  of  war,  the  Hermes,  blown  up  off 
Mobile;  and  destroyed  near  New  Orleans  the  United  States  schoo- 
ner Caroline,  of  16  guns,  Which  ended  the  events  of  1814.  The 
first  month  of  the  present  year  has  already  been  propitious,  and 
I  anticipate  in  my  next  a  far  pleasanter  task  than  the  one  1  hate 
just  toiled  through. 


«  Halifax,  Match,  1815/* 

Conclusion  of  the  Remarks  on  "  the  Synopsis  of  Naval  Actions* 
fought  between  the  British  and  American  ships  of  war"  in  the 
British  Naval  Chronicler 

We  have  before  had  occasion  slightly  to  notice  the  frequent  and 
ridiculous  attempts  of  a  certain  class  of  writers  in  England,  to 
revenge  the  losses  and  defeats  of  the  nation,  by  villifying  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  inflicted  them.  Paltry  as  is  this  mo4e  of  ven- 
geance, and  unbecoming  of  a  great  nation,  at  least  of  a  rich  na- 
tion, it  is  now  the  common  practice  of  that  country,  and  the  man 
who  injures  England,  even  in  the  common  and  authorised  modes  of 
warfare,  is  certain  to  have  his  actions,  motives,  character,  and 
morals  assailed  in  the  most  malignant  and  dastardly  manner.  His 
captures  on  the  high  seas,  made  under  the  authority  of  a  commis- 
sion from  his  government — are  called  piracies—and  if  in  the  spi- 
rit of  gallant  and  fearless  adventure,  he  visits  the  remotest  regions 
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of  the  enemy's  trade  with  the  vengeance  of  his  country,  lie  is  stig- 
matized as  a  buccaneer.  Did  this  practice  answer  any  other  pur- 
pose, than  merely  to  display  the^writhings  of  an  enemy  under  severe 
and  unexpected  chastisement,  it  might  perhaps  be  retrieved  from 
contempt  on  the  ground  of  its  furthering  some  object  of  state  po- 
licy, by  making  John  Bull  believe  that  all  the  enemies  of  England, 
were,  like  Napoleon,  types  of  some  of  those  enormous  monsters 
foretold  in  the  revelations:  but  arrogant,  ignorant,  and  stultified  as 
are  the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  countiy  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  we  believe  very  few  Englishmen  if  any  of  them,  are  suffi- 
ciently ignorant  to  believe  that  taking  whalemen  in  the  south  seas  and 
destroying  them,  under  the  sanctions  we  have  recited  is  an  act  of 
piracy,  or  that  visiting  a  groupe  of  islands  discovered  by  the  buc- 
caneers, absolutely  enrols  a  man  in  that  honorable  fraternity.  All 
these  attempts  to  take  away  the  character  of  an  enemy,  are  there- 
fore worse  than  useless,  since  they  only  serve  as  indications  of  bit- 
ter mortification,  and  exhibit  nothing  but  proofs  of  that  sore  and 
querulous  feeling  which,  for  want  of  courage,  or  force  to  revenge 
itself,  resorts  to  the  pitiful  resource  of  scandal  and  calumny. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  by  the  manner  in 
which  captain  Porter  is  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  prece- 
ding article.  For  some  reason  or  other,  this  gentleman  has  the  ho- 
nour to  monopolize  a  large  portion  of  the  ill-will  of  those  writers, 
who  are  on  all  occasions  the  most  virulent  in  their  abuse  of  Ame- 
rica, from  Mr.  Gifford  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  down  to  the  M  Bri- 
tish naval  officer."  This  distinction  in  our  minds  so  peculiarly 
honorable  to  any  American  whatever,  we  think  can  be  traced  to 
the  following  causes.  He  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  vain 
glorious  presumption  of  Great  Britain,  by  showing  that  notwith- 
standing "  Britannia  rules  the  waves,"  and  not  a  sail  spreads  but 
by  her  permission,  an  American  frigate  under  his  command  ac- 
tually remained  more  than  a  year  in  the  tracks  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  trade  of  England,  which  she  cut  up  completely. 
For  this  he  is  not  to  be  forgiven.  Contrary  to  every  honourable  prin- 
ciple of  warfare — in  defiance  of  an  express  understanding,  whDe 
disabled  in  his  ship,  and  claiming  the  sacred  right  of  a  neutral 
port — he  was  attacked  and  taken  by  two  British  ships,  and,  in 
Ms  official  letter,  spoke  of  such  a  violation  of  honour  and  national 
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rights,  in  terms  of  reprobation  suited  to  his  feelings,  and  to  the 
circumstances  which  excited  them:  and  for  this  he  is  not  to  be 
forgiven  On  his  return  home,  under  the  sanction  of  a  parole 
given  him  by  captain  Hillyer,  he  was  stopped  off  Sandy  Hook  by 
a  British  ship  of  war,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  ordered  to 
lay  too  all  night,  under  her  guns.  Justified  by  this  violation  of  his 
parole  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  he  made  his  escape  to  shore  in  a 
boat,  leaving  this  severe,  and  in  this  instance  just  reprimand  with 
the  officer  who  boarded  his  vessel—"  that  he  now  found  British  of- 
ficers, not  only  regardless  of  their  own  honour,  but  the  honour  of 
each  other."  Can  we  wonder  after  this,  that  he  should  be  singled 
out  as  a  mark  for  the  only  weapons  in  which  England  has  ever 
been  able  to  revenge  herself  against  America— the  weapons  of 
calumny  and  abuse! 

We  shall  trouble  ourselves  very  little  with  the  statement/or  ta- 
ble of  weights  and  measures  exhibited  on  occasion  of  the  action 
between  the  Essex  and  the  British  vessels,  or  with  his  pretty 
boast  that "  he  could  wish  for  the  sake  of  captain  Hillyer,  the  Che- 
rub had  been  absent."  It  is  plain  that  the  captain  himself  did  not 
sympathise  in  this  wish,  since  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  sent  her 
away  at  any  time,  and  in  fact  the  proposal  was  made  to  him  more 
than  once  by  captain  Porter.  To  save  time,  and  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  burden  of  refuting  misre- 
presentations so  often  repeated,  that  the  labour  is  intolerable,  and 
the  sameness  actually  stupifying — we  will  also  pass  over  the  state- 
ment of  the  action  between  the  Wasp  and  Reindeer.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  difference  of  their  force,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  writer,  in  his  notice  of  the  subsequent  affair  between  the 
former  vessel  and  the  Avon,  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is 
the  peculiar  misfortune  of  this  most  unfortunate  writer,  that  he 
wishes  to  unite  in  his  own  person,  the  character  of  a  monitor,  as 
well  as  an  apologist,  to  the  British  navy.  Thus  in  the  midst  of 
his  excuses,  be  mingles  certain  sly  monitions,  that  unluckily  en- 
tirely demolish  the  aforesaid  palliations.  Notwithstanding  his  ta- 
bles and  calculations,  he  is  forced  in  his  capacity  of  monitor  to 
knock  himself  in  his  other  character  of  apologist,  completely  oh 
the  head,  by  telling  the  British  officers  that  after  all  it  is  their  own 
fault,  m  not  exercising  their  men  properly,  that  they  have  been 
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so  often  defeated.  See,  gentle  reader,  what  the  poor  cftocture  tays. 
«*  Mit  table  gunnery  on  our  side  wat  evident  cnottgh"  which  rime 
mil  «at  ovring  to  not  drifting  the  men  at  firing  the  guns,  a  practice 
the  Americans  nein  r  neglect ,  a«  are  have  Jelt  to*  often."  In  ano- 
ther place  he  says  the  American  seamen  are  all  *  picked  in  eh," 
and  the  British  all  "  riff-raff."  Surely  after  such  acknowledg- 
ments, the  writer  might  have  kept  clear  of  the  foolish  inconsistency 
of  denying  our  superiority  I 

Those  who  believe  in  the  story  of  the  Dotterel,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  weak  logicians  as  we  are.  They  must  believe  the 
American  officers  and  seamen  are  paltroons.  They  belong  to  the 
class  of  people,  whose  appetites  and  digestion  are  increased  to  an 
unnatural  degree  by  disuse,  or  some  peculiarity  of  physical  organi- 
zation, so  that  whether  it  is  iron  hoops,  or  boiled  rice,  which  is  pre- 
sented to  them,  it  is  immaterial— down  it  goes.  If  the  Americans 
are  cowards,  what  must  the  English  be,  who  have  so  often  of  late 
been  beaten  by  them?  Of  all  things  in  the  world  a  judicious  de- 
fender of  national  character,  will  avoid  underrating  the  valour  of 
an  enemy,  who  has  beaten  his  friend;  since  it  is  plain  that  the 
lower  he  sinks  the  former,  the  more  he  debases  the  latter,  whs 
do  what  he  will,  must  always  be  undermost  It  is  even  bad  poli- 
cy in  too  victor  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  vanquished,  because  it  detracts  from  his  own  merit,  and  this 
is  one  special  reason,  why  we  have  refrained  from  saying  more  of 
4he  English  sailor  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  our 
superiority.  It  would  have  suited  our  purpose  much  better,  te 
have  praised  them  for  courage,  skill,  activity,  and  generosity,  and 
nothing  but  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  truth  restrained  us  from 
indulging  our  wishes  in  this  respect. 

Pursuing  the  example  of  the  puppet-showman,  mentioned  hi 
a  former  part  of  this  examination,  the  u  British  officer"  occasion* 
ally  ekes  out  his  melancholy  exhibition,  with  w  An  alligator  nine 
feet  long."  Thus  be  mentions  the  capture  of  the  Syren  of  six* 
teen  guns,  by  the  Medway  of  seventy -four,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Adams,  and  an  unfinished  vessel  at  Washington,  both  by  our* 
selves,  as  proofs  of  British  superiority.  Nothing  can  afford  a 
better  proof  of  the  grade  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  intellect  occu- 
pied by  this  writer  than  these  citations.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
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m&  die  question,  and  the  British  writer  who  alludes  to  the  cap- 
ture o£  Washington,  by  calBng  to  .mind  the  destruction  ol  public 
edifices  devoted  to  civil  objects,  and  of  public  libraries  sacred  to 
purposes  of  useful  knowledge,  ought  to  be  punished  for  a  libel 
against  his  countrymen,  most  especially  in  a  country  where  truth 
is  deemed  to  be  libellous  on  the  authority  of  a  chief*  justice  of 
England. 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  capture  of  a  sixteen  gun  brig  by  a 
seventy-four,  is  introduced  with  the  double  purpose  of  a  set-off 
against  the  Reindeer  and  Avon  affairs,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
injure  the  honour  of  commodore  Decatur.  It  seems  the  Syren 
had  on  board  two  42  pounders,  conjectured  to  have  been  part  of 
the  armament  of  the  President,  seven  of  whose  guns  had  been  left 
to  shore  by  commodore  Decatur,  who  considered  that  ship  too 
weak  for  her  guns.  This  circumstance  the  writer  insinuates  was 
intended  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  Americans,  in  case  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  President,  in  order  to  diminish  her  rate,  and  impose 
upon  foreign  nations.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  fair  for  a  man  to 
look  into  his  own  mind,  or  the  practice  of  his  own  countrymen, 
for  motives  of  conduct  which  would  be  dishonourable  in  others. 
When  the  President  sailed  on  her  last  cruise,  having  undergone 
repairs,  the  guns  were  replaced,  and  this  circumstance  is  alone 
sufficient  to  refute  the  uncandid  insinuation  of  the  British  offi- 
cer. She  was  then,  as  before,  commanded  by  commodore  De- 
catur, and  the  same  motives  which  arc  ascribed  to  him  in  the' 
first  instance,  would  have  operated  in  the  second.  It  is  known 
that  the  President  was  captured  by  the  Endymion,  and  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  struck  to  her  after  her  fire  was  silenced,  and 
she  was  out  of  gun-shot!  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
the  Pomone  and  Tenedos  shared  in  the  prize-money*  for  the 
capture  of  the  American  ship,  though  taken  by  the  Endymion 
alone,  as  the  king's  printer  in  Bermuda  said,  and  unsaid,  and 

•  Notice  it  hereby  giren  to  the  officers  and  companies  of  his  majesty's 
ihips  Endymion,  Pomone  and  Tenedos,  captains  Hope,  Parker  and  Lumley, 
commanders,  who  were  actually  on  board  at  the  capture  of  the  American 
frigate  President,  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1815,  that  they  will  be  paid  their 
reipectire  proportions  of  the  net  proceeds  of  bead-money  for  the  said  cap- 
ture, on  ibe  tenth  of  May.  And  srfl  shares  not  then  chumed,  will  be  recalled 
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said  again,  until  he  was  at  last  brought  to  a  perseverance  in  the 
first  falsehood,  by  a  sound  cudgelling  given  him  by  an  Ameri- 
can midshipman.  But  the  wonder  of  all  wonders  is,  that  com- 
modore UeCatur  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  his  captors, 
who  took  from  him  nothing  but  his  library,  a  decided  proof  of 
that  love  of  literature,  for  which  Englishmen  are  so  distinguish- 
ed. For  the  particulars  of  the'  challenge  passed  between  the 
ships  at  New  London,  and  a  like  number  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron, we  refer  the  reader  to  the  letters  published  at  the  time,  as 
the  British  officer  says,  so  unexpectedly  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  British  subject  in  Boston,  as  to  astound  u  the  bluster- 
ing miscreants,"  meaning  the  Americans,  gentle  reader. 

Justice  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  officer,  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  called  forth  the  regrets  of  this  whole  nation,  induces  us 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  time  given  to  the  action  between 
the  Wasp  and  Avon,  by  this  astonishing  writer.  From  the  quo- 
tations taken  from  the  English  journalists,  who,  it  seems,  class 
this  action  as  one  of  the  "  most  brilliant  achievements  record- 
ed in  the  naval  annals  of  this  eventful  war,"  it  would  seem  that 
because  the  Wasp  sheered  off  after  having  so  disabled  the  enemy 
that  she  sunk,  a  few  minutes  after,  that  she  was  beaten.  It  is 
true  the  Avon  kept  the  field,  as  a  dead  man  keeps  it,  because 
he  can't  run  away;  while  the  Wasp  made  sail  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Castillian,  and  as  is  stated,  two  other  sail.  The  engage- 
ment happened  at  night:  it  had  lasted  two  hours,  according  to  the 
British  officer,  if  the  Avon  had  not  struck  she  must  have  been 
still  firing.    The  Wasp  could  not  tell  at  night  how  much  she 
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was  disabled,  and  consequently  on  the  appearance  of  the  Cas- 
tillian,  did  not  know  but  that  she  would  have  two  ships  instead 
of  one  to  fight.  Whether  there  were  three  sail  or  one,  there- 
fore, in  sight,  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment,  since  a  pro- 
per regard  to  his  duty  Would  have  obliged  the  commander  of 
a  ship  to  do  precisely  what  captain  Blakeley  did.  Hardly  had 
the  Castillian  time  to  take  her  men  out  when  the  Avon  sunk; 
while  the  Wasp  continued  her  cruise,  and  was  floating  long 
afterwards  gallantly  on  the  waves.  Yet  it  would  appear  that 
some  of  the  British  journalists  make  this  out  a  most  brilliant 
victory  on  the  part  of  England.  Even  the  modesty  of  the  "  Bri- 
tish officer  on  the  American  station,"  shrinks  from  this  assump- 
tion, and  though  he  admits  the  defence  to  have  been  persevering, 
with  most  unparalleled  candour  he  denies  the  victory.  We  would 
give  him  credit  for  this,  did  we  .lot  know  that  one  of  the  arts 
of  an  uncandid  writer  is  to  gain  credit  for  continued  misrepre- 
sentation, by  the  occasional  admission  of  a  self-evident  fact. 
The  simple  reader  takes  this  for  a  proof  of  fairness,  whereas 
it  is  only  one  of  the  vulgar  refinements  of  English  literature. 

The  last  action  noticed  by  the  "  British  officer,"  who,  heaven 
be  praised,  has  at  last  brought  his  Synopsis  to  a  close,  is  that 
on  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  he  affirms  that  "  British  valour 
ihone  with  unrivalled  lustre"  the  plain  English  of  which  is, 
that  British  valour  shines  much  brighter  when  defeated  after  a 
tolerable  resistance,  by  the  Americans,  than  when  it  conquers 
Spaniards,  Dutch,  Danes,  Frenchmen,  and  such  like  people. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  compliments  ever  paid  our  brave 
countrymen,  and  whether  intended  or  not,  we  will  accept  of  it 
as  one  of  those  by  blow  truths  that  sometimes  drop  from  a  man 
before  he  is  aware  of  Ihe  necessity  of  disguise. 

This  actiqn  the  writer  truly  states  happened  "  a  ypar  and  a 
day  after  that  on  lake  Erie,"  equally  fatal  to  the  enemy;  equally 
destructive  of  his  hopes  of  successful  invasion,  and  equally  de- 
monstrative of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  It  was 
fought  on  the  eleventh  of  September;  that  of  Perry,  on  the  tenth; 
and  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  ever  since  these  defeats,  the 
fashionable  month  for  hanging  in  England,  has  been  September. 
Formerly,  November  was  the  season  in  which  the  people  of  that 
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country  took  great  delight  in  hanging  or  drowning  themselves  ttt 
llosamond's-pond,  or  the  Serpentine.  It  was  in  the  ominous 
month  of  November  that  the  famous  popish  plot  (every  thing 
bad  was  popish  in  those  days)  was  to  have  been  consummated  by 
the  blowing ,  up  of  the  parliament-house,  king,  lords  and  com- 
mons and  all,  by  that  terrible  incendiary  and  powder-monkey, 
Guy  Faux.  In  commemoration  of  this  lucky  escape,  on  the  night 
of  the  fourth  of  this  month,  the  bellman  goes  through  the  streets 
of  London  alarming  the  good  citizens  with  this  tremendous  distich: 

**  This  it  the  night— I  speak  it  with  great  sorrow, 
That  we  were  all  t'  ha?e  been  Mown  up  to-morrow," 

than  which  there  is  scarcely  any  two  lines  in  the  whole  compass 
of  English  poetry  more  awfully  and  obscurely  sublime.  But  ever 
since  the  actions  of  the  tenth  an<^  eleventh  of  September,  the  gun- 
powder-plot has  ceased  to  be  kept  as  an  anniversary,  and  more 
Englishmen  hang  -themselves  in  that  month,  «  wilfully,"  as  the 
grave-digger  says,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  especially  about 
the  tenth  and  eleventh. 

In  extenuation  of  this  most  signal  defeat  on  lake  Champlain, 
where  "  British  valour  shone  with  unrivalled  lustre,"  the  writer 
states  the  following  facts,  whether  true  or  false,  we  will  not  take 
upon  us  to  say.  In  the  first  place  he  affirms,  that  the  Confiance, 
the  principal  vessel  of  the  British  squadron,  was  on  the  stocks 
sixteen  days  before  the  action.  Suppose  she  was;  is  that  any 
reason  why  she  could  not  have  been  in  a  proper  state  for  action? 
There  are  instances  in  our  naval  history  of  vessels  of  war,  larger 
than  the  Confiance,  being  built,  lanched,  and  fitted  for  sea  in 
little  more  than  a  month,  and  we  should  despise  ourselves  if  this 
circumstance  were  ever  urged  in  extenuation  of  any  disasters  that 
might  befal  them.  In  the  second  place, "  the  lock*  for  her  gun* 
had  been  tent  from  Halifax  in  a  frigate,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
time;"  whence  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  guns  were  fired  with- 
out locks.  In  the  third  place,  "  He  (the  Americans)  wa*  m  his 
ovtn  water*,  we  (the  British)  three  thousand  mile*  from  home?* 
whence  we  are  to  infer  that  the  British,  like  true  dunghill  cocks, 
are  supposed  to  fight  the  better,  for  being  the  nearer  home.  In  the 
fourth  place, «  the  Confiance  went  into  action  with  an  unorganized 
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crew,  comfiqsed  of  several  draft*  of  men,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  Quebec,  many  of  whom  only  joined  the  day  before,  and  were 
totally  unknown  to  the  officers  and  each  other"  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  this  was  precisely  the  case  with  the  Chesapeake,  the 
capture  of  which  vessel  is  considered  by  this  writer  as  decisive  of 
British  naval  superiority!  The  officers  and  crew  were  strangers 
to  each  other.  Again,  the  "  the  enemy  was  moored  in  line,  in  his 
own  harbour,  abreast  of  his  encamflmenc.",  Captain  Downie  was 
killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  action;  the  Finch  struck  on  a  rock; 
the  Chub  drifted  into  the  American  line,  and  the  gunboats  did 
not  do  their  duty!  What  a  terrible  chapter  of  accidents!  and  cer- 
tainly amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  excuses  of  an  honest  fellow  for  being  beaten  in  a  boxing- 
match,  at  a  country  fair  in  England:  he  did  not  deny  being  sound- 
ly drubbed,  but  insisted  that  if  he  had  not  had  one  eye  closed  by  a 
blow  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  been  knocked  down  three 
times  to  his  adversary's  once,  he  would  certainly  have  beaten  him. 
"  But  after  all,  said  he,  I  displayed  the  true  British  valour,  and 
fought  like  a  tiger." 

Fearful,  however;  that  all  these  excuses  will  not  be  altogether 
satisfactory,  the  "  British  officer"  proceeds  to  state  the  relative 
force  of  the  two  squadrons,  which  he  professes  to  take  from  "  the 
American  accounts,"  not  having  that  transmitted  by  captain  Pring, 
which  we  dare  say  the  admiralty  kept  safe  enough.  We  do  not 
like  to  call  names,  but  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  account 
given  by  the  officer,  as  taken  from  the  American  statement,  is  an 
impudent  forgery;  that  it  never  appeared  in  any  American  paper, 
except  perhaps  in  one  of  those  devoted  to  the  cause  of  England, 
of  which  we  have  more  than  one  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
whole  statement  given  with  such  appearance  of  arithmetical  ac- 
curacy, is  wilfully  false.  Instead  of  the  weight  of  metal  fired  at 
a  broadside  by  the  American  squadron,  being  as  he  states,  very 
nearly  double  that  of  the  British,  it  is  demonstrated  by  official  re- 
turns, that  the  difference  was  only  thirty-seven  pounds,  a  disparity 
so  very  immaterial,  that  any  other  writer  would  have  been  asha- 
med to  adopt  it  as  an  excuse  for  his  defeat.  By  the  documents 
lodged  in  the  navy  department,  the  American  squadron  carried 
2023  pounds  weight  of  metal,  and  the  British  1950.   The  Ame« 
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ricans  had  certainty  the  best  opportunity  of  ascertaining  this  flat- 
ter, as  both  squadrons  were  in  their  possession  after  the  battle. 

Arguing  from  probabilities,  the  writer  goes  on  to  suppose, 
that  the  Americans  mutt  have  had  at  least  as  great  a  superiority 
of  men  as  of  guns.  We  might  safety  let  such  probabilities  as 
these  alone,  as  it  is  useless  to  reason  against  mere  assumptions, 
had  we  not  official  authorities  to  prove  that  the  superiority,  at 
least  in  the'number  of  men,  was  on  the  side  of  the  British.  Th6 
returns  of  commodore  Macdonough  state  his  whole  force  at  820 
men;  the  British  lost,  as  appears  from  the  same  authority,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  194,  and  their  whole  number  of  men  amounted  to 
1050.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  sir  feeorge  Prevost 
would  have  ordered  captain  Downie  to  attack  an  American  squad* 
ron  of  double  his  force;  or  that  the  captain  would  have  come  down 
on  our  line  in  the  manner  he  did,  except  from  a  consciousness  of 
superiority.  This  consciousness  could  only  have  arisen  from  a 
superiority  in  numbers  of  men  and  weight  of  metal;  for  by  this 
time  the  British  were  tolerably  well  cured  of  all  ideas  of  any  other 
superiority  over  the  Americans,  by  land  or  sea. 

Fatigued  with  the  examination  and  exposure  of  an  endless 
succession  of  misrepresentations,  tedious  from  their  sameness, 
and  disgusting  from  their  effrontery,  we  shall  abstain  from  any 
notice  of  the  sneers  thrown  out  against  the  reputation  of  our 
country,  and  commodore  Macdonough,  on  the  score  of  veracity. 
We  have  before  examined  the  probabilities  which  respectively 
sustain  the  clashing  statements  of  either  party  with  reference  to 
most  of  the  actions  that  occurred  during  the  late  war;  and  will 
now  merely  observe,  that  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  writer 
of  the  Synopsis,  in  his  mode  of  reasoning  or  writing,  or  his  state* 
inent  of  facts,  is,  we  think,  calculated  to  support  either  the  repu- 
tation of  the  British  navy,  or  the  veracity  of  its  officers.  He  writes, 
we  perceive,  under  the  signature  Of  "  Boxer,"  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  he  is  one  of  the  officers  taken  in  the  Boxer  sloop  of 
war;  who  after  having  received  the  hospitalities,  for  which  a  certain 
portion  of  the  United  States  is  so  very  distinguished,  particularly 
with  regard  to  British  officers,  in  time  of  vitar,  returned  to  his 
country,  and  displayed  his  gratitude  by  puny  attempts  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  this  Country. 
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Wfc  will  clow  this  subject  with  a  few  general  remarks  sug- 
gested by  the  performance  we  have  carelessly  reviewed  in  the 
preceding  number*  of  the  Chronicle.  The  wrker  lays  infinite 
stress  on  the  dUferenoe  "Of  forte  in  Teasels  of  the  two  nations 
rating  the  same;  and  if  he  had  established  his  assertions  on  these 
points,  they  W6Uld  have  been  of  considerable  weight  in  this 
^uestfcn.  Certain  It  is,  that  much  of  the  reputation  of  the  British 
navy  is  fctotfetad  on  its  superiority  hi  this  very  respect;  to  wit,  in 
her  vessels  of  similar  rates  wkh  those  of  France,  of  late  her  only 
rival,  among  the  European  powers.  The  following  h  the  arma- 
ment of  the  French  frig&te  Astrea,  of  forty  guns,  built  in  1 793, 
taken  from  an  official  return  of  her  commander,  to  the 'minister  of 
marine,  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  not  with  any  view  of  ex- 
tenuating any  dtifeat;  Ho  motive  could  therefore  exist  for  deviating 
from  the  truth. 

28  twelre  pounders*      ...      336  Lb*. 
€  eight      do.  48 
4  ihirty-ftix  pound  ctrttaiafct,      -  144 

Total,  528 

Here  follow  the  particulars  of  the  armament  of  a  British 
thirty-eight  gun  frigate,  also  taken  from  an  official  paper. 

28  eighteen  pounder*,      ...     504  lbs. 
20  thirty-two  pound  carronadaa,      •  640 
1  twelve*  long  gun,         ...  is 

Total  of  an  English  38,  •  1155 
Do.  of  a  French  40,      -      -  59* 

Dtflfemee,  69S 

1*hus  it  appears  that  the  difference  in  weight  6f  metal  between 
a  French  forty  gun  ship,  and  an  English  thirty-eight,  is  conside- 
rably more  than  one  half  in  favour  of  the  latter.  And  yet  while 
England  values  herself  upon  victories  over  such  vessels,  her  wri- 
ters deny  us  credit  for  beating  them,  under  pretence  of  a  doubtfdl 
superiority  of  five  or  six  guns,  and  some  dozen  or  two  of  men! 
Prudence  should  dictate  to  them  a  little  more  liberality  to  others, 
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if  they  expect  their  own  claims  to  pass  without  being  severely 
questioned. 

The  next,  and  the  last  characteristic  we  shall  remark  upon 
in  this  publication,  is  the  spirit  of  bitter  and  splenetic  antipathy 
it  breathes  in  almost  every  page..  We  do  not  mean  an  honest, 
open,  manly  hostility,  but  a  sneering,  vulgar,  whiffling  sort  of 
hatred  that  vents  itself  in  side-blows,  and  insinuations.  On  this 
subject  we  might  reasonably  expect  some  Kttle  irritation  on  the 
part  of  a  British  writer:  The  beaten  party  has  always  a  right  to 
make  the  best  of  his  disasters;  but  still  the  victor  is  entitled  at 
least  to  justice.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  at  the  tone  and 
character  of  this  weak  and  miserable  performance,  when  we  see, 
in  almost  every  English  publication  where  the  subject  can  be 
foisted  into  view,  the  same  vulgar  slang  of  abuse  poured  out- upon 
this  country.  From  the  high  throned  critic,  to  the  lowest  Grub- 
street  "  British  officer  on  the  American  station/9  all  seem  to  be 
administering  to  the  national  and  vulgar  antipathies  of  John  Bull, 
by  pouring  a  stream  of  obloquy  on  the  American  character.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  Americans  who  all  read,  and  feel  most  deep- 
ly  associated  in  their  country's  honour,  will  not  pay  them  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  roll  this  torrent  back  upon  its  authors?  How- 
ever despicable  these  attempts  may  be,  they  will  sink  deep  into 
the  heart  of  America,  who  will  never  believe  in  any  professions 
of  friendship  from  the  British  government,  so  long  as  writers,  no- 
toriously under  its  patronage,  pursue  this  system  of  irritating 
warfare.  This  country  will  be  forever  disposed  to  war  with  Eng- 
land in  revenge  for  her  abuse,  and  the  irritation  created  by  these 
mischievous  writers,  will  one  day  be  assuaged  by  torrents  of  blood. 
Think  they  that  their  sneers  at  our  army  and  navy  did  not  string 
their  nerves,  and  make  their  hearts  burn  to  wipe  away  these  im- 
putations, and  revenge  themselves  upon  the  nation  who  sanction- 
ed them?  Hath  not  an  American  eyes,  organs,  dimensions,  feel- 
ings? If  you  insult  him,  will  he  not  feel;  and  if  you  injure  him, 
will  he  not  revenge?  England  will  in  vain  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
ever-growing  energies,  the  wakened  spirit,  the  springing  intellect 
of  this  country;  she  will  do  nothing  after  all  but  keep  alive  a  spirit, 
that  at  some  future  period  will 4  ride  like  Death  on  his  pale  horse, 
over  the  bodies  of  millions  of  victims  to  national  antipathies,'  ex- 
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cited  not  more  by  injuries,  than  by  insulting  irony  and  affected 
contempt.  She  will  make  an  everlasting  enemy,  where  kindness 
and  consideration  might  have  made  an  everlasting- friend. 


felOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OV  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  TEMPLAR 
SHUBR10K. 

The  genius,  and  the  spirit  of  republicanism,  is  closely  allied 
with  a  disposition  to  do  honour  to  merit  without  regard  to  the 
circumstance  of  rank.  In  hereditary  governments,  hereditary 
distinctions  are  often  sufficient  to  claim  the  notice  of  the  biogra- 
pher; and  on  the  death  of  a  prince,  however  insignificant  the  part 
he  acted  while  living,  or  however  destitute  his  character  may 
have  been  of  every  claim  to  the  notice  of  his  contemporaries  or 
the  remembrance  of  posterity,  it  is  still  considered  a  respect  due 
to  his  rank,  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  if  there  was  nothing 
in  it  to  merit  the  attention  of  mankind,  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
by  dwelling  on  the  exploits  of  his  remote  ancestors.  This  dispo- 
sition to  commemorate  the  existence  of  men  who,  in  their  indivi- 
dual characters,  have  little  claim  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  merely 
on  the  score  of  the  accidental  circumstances  of  rank  and  station, 
is  generally  combined  with  an  indifference  to  the  claims  of  real 
worth;  and  hence  it  often  happens,  that  the  commanders  of  armies 
and  fleets,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  receive  all  the  credit  of 
success,  while  the  secondary  agents  are  left  to  the  chance  of  the 
good  report  of  the  chief,  for  their  reward.  There  is  neither  justice 
nor  policy  in  this;  for  justice  requires  that  honour  should  be  paid 
where  honour  is  due;  and  policy,  that  every  stimulative  should  be 
given  to  the  exercise  of  human  powers,  in  every  situation  where 
they  are  to  be  excited  honourably  and  advantageously.  The  per- 
son who  ostensibly  directs  any  affair  whatever,  is  sufficiently 
aware  that  if  honour  results  from  its  successful  issue,  the  princi- 
pal share  will  fall  to  his  lot,  unless  he  is  notoriously  deficient  in 
the  performance  of  his  part.  Hey  therefore,  wants  no  additional 
motive  to  exertion.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  men  in  stations  less 
conspicuous,  who  art  often  entirely  overlooked,  and  sometimes 
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stripped  of  their  due,  to  embellish  the  fame  of  others.  This  w* 
gleet  or  injustice  deprives  men  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  hour 
ourable  motives,  that  raider  exertion  voluntary,  and  not  the  mere 
effect  of  subordination.  The  most  ordinary  soldier,  is  more  or  less 
open  to  the  reception  of  this  feeling;  and  however  it  may  be  the 
fashion  in  other  countries  to  debase  the  human  species  even  below 
the  brutes,  by  calling  them  machine  a  ^  we,  of  this  nation,  have  had 
ample  proof  of  the  superiority  of  men,  who,  to  the  habhs  of  discip- 
line in  war,  added,  not  only  an  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  cause 
they  espoused,  but  were  impelled  to  activity  by  a  conviction  that 
their  individual  exertions,  would  gain  them  individual  distinction. 
Men,  from  the  mere  effect  of  coercive  discipline,  may  be  brought 
to  fight  well  with  their  hands,  but  they  will  never  be  a  match  for 
those  who  fight  heart  and  hand* 

Few  of  the  celebrated  conquerors  of  ancient  or  modern  time*, 
and  especially  of  those  who  raised  themselves  from  a  private  sta- 
tion to  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  rule  of  empires,  over* 
looked  this  certain  method  of  animating  and  attaching  the  hearts 
of  their  followers.  A  compliment  paid  in  the  presence  of  the 
army;  an  ornamented  shield,  a  musket  of  honour,  or  some  other 
trifling  badge,  to  distinguish  a  man  from  his  comrades,  was  suffi- 
.  cient  to  excite  the  keenest  emulation,  and  to  animate  every  man 
with  an  ambition  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  the  chief  himself, 
whose  prize  Was  perhaps  an  empire.  Soldiers  who  merely  fight  for 
pay  and  plunder,  are  degraded  to  the  lowest  state  of  mankind;  for 
nothing  but  the  hope  of  distinction,  or  the  love  of  country,  can 
render  the  trade  of  war  more  honourable  than  than  that  of  the  as- 
sassin, who  murders  at  a  stated  price. 

Both  our  opinions  and  feelings  are  therefore  in  favour  of 
administering  all  the  aid  in  our  power  to  the  reputation  of  deser- 
ving men,  and  especially  those  who  have  passed  the  best  years  of 
their  existence  in  serving  their  country  in  a  profession,  which  every 
day  might  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  This  duty  can  al- 
ways be  performed,  without  rendering  the  subjects  ridiculous  by 
exaggerating  their  merits,  or  cheapening  their  rewards  by  ren- 
dering them  too  common.  ,By abstaining  from  inflated  eulogy  or 
superlative  praise;  by  preserving  a  due  consistency  between  the 
.  language  and  the  subject;  and  carefully  avoiding  that  ^refusion 
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bf  ointment)  which  renders  the  finest  figure  ridiculous,  a  modest 
and  decent  memorial  may  be  raised  which  will  be  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  friends,  without  exciting  the  ridicule  of  the  indifferent* 
or  deterring  the  stranger  from  stopping  to  ask  to  whose  memory 
the  simple  structure  is  consecrated.  With  these  remarks  which 
are  intended  as  a  reply  to  certain  gentlemen  who  think  that  unti- 
tled merit  has  no  claim  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  little  sketch  of  the  most  material  incidents  in  the 
life  of  an  officer,  whose  death  would  always  have  been  a  subject 
of  regret,  even  though  it  had  not  happened  under  such  melan- 
choly circumstances. 

John  Templar  Shubriok  was  born  on  the  eleventh  of 
September,  1788,  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  colonel  Thomas  Shu* 
brick,  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  educated  partly  at  various 
grammar-schools  in  Charleston;  was  some  time  at  the  college, 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Woodbridge,  from 
whence  he  went  to  a  private  seminary  at  Dedham,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  years. ..  On  his 
return  to  South  Carolina,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  William 
Drayton,  esquire,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  lawyer,  since  a  co- 
lonel in  the  United  States  army,  as  a  student  at  law.  Discoura- 
ged by  looking  forward  through  the  long  interval  that  must  elapse 
before  he  could  possibly  commence  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
perhaps  inspired  by  those  suggestions  which  so  often  indicate  to 
the  youthful  mind  the  path  most  likely  to  lead  to  distinction,  he 
determined  to  relinquish  his  legal  studies. 

Accordingly,  after  very  mature  deliberation,  he  applied  to 
his  father,  who,  coinciding  with  his  wishes,  made  application 
in  1806,  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  who  promptly  forwarded 
warrants  for  John,  as  well  as  his  brother,  William  Branford  Shu- 
brick,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  service;  and  who  had  also  solicited 
permission  of  his  father  to  enter  the  navy.  This  prompt  atten- 
tion of  government  to  the  wishes  of  colonel  Shubrick,  was  due  to 
his  revolutionary  services.  He  had  been  an  active  and  distin- 
guished officer  during  the  great  struggle  in  which  this  country 
burst  her  chains,  after  sweating  blood  for  seven  long  years,  and 
was  among  those  to  whom  congress  voted  their  thanks,  and  a 
medal,  expressive  of  their  high  approbation.  The  claims  of  such 
vol.  vm.  32 
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men  we  hojke  will  always  be  attended  to  when  they  are  offered; 
for  if  there  be  any  persons  now  living  in  this  country,  peculiarly 
entitled  to  our  gratitude,  it  is  those  who  stood  by  her  in  her  most 
severe  and  sanguinary  struggle,  nor  laid  down  their  arms,  or  re* 
mitted  their  exertions,  till  they  saw  she  had  weathered  the  storm. 
The  sons  of  colonel  Shubrick  did  not  degeiterate;  for  during  the 
last  war,  all  of  them,  to  the  number  of  six,  were  in  arms,  and  they 
were  all  brave. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  though  his  honourable  career  was 
so  early,  and  so  unfortunately  closed,  perhaps  saw  more  service, 
and  was  in  a  greater  number  of  engagements,  than  any  other  offi- 
cer of  his  age  in  the  service.  He  early  received  a  lesson  of  the 
necessity  of  always  being  prepared  for  action,  in  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  which  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  our  naval  offi- 
cers, and  which,  however  dishonourable  to  the  national  character, 
gave  a  lesson  of  infinite  value,  and  roused  a  spirit  which  in  the 
late  war  was  fatal  to  England.  He  was  in  the  Constitution  in  the 
action  with  the  Guerriere,  and  on  her  returning  to  port  for  re- 
pairs, joined  the  Hornet,  and  was  present  in  the  affair  with  the 
Peacock.  He  was  selected  by  captain  Lawrence  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Peacock,  but  *he  sunk  before  it  could  be  done. 

When  the  Hornet  joined  the  President  and  Macedonian,  he 
served  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Hornet,  under  captain  Biddle. 
From  thence  he  passed  into  the  President  as  second  lieutenant. 
In  the  action  which  took  place  between  the  President  and  a  Bri- 
tish squadron,  lieutenant  Shubrick  is  spoken  of  in  commodore 
Decatur's  official  letter,  as  having  behaved  with  distinguished 
gallantry.  The  peace  with  England,  which  occurred  shortly  after* 
offered  him  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  home,  and  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  lady  whom  he  had  recently  married  in  New- 
York.  But  the  war  which  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  de- 
clared against  the  regency  of  Algiers,  again  called  him  into  action 
under  his  old  commander,  Decatur,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Guer- 
riere, the  flag-ship  of  the  squadron.  In  this  ship  he  was  present  in 
all  those  affairs  which  led  to  the  submission  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  and  the  consequent  revival  of  peace.  On  the  consumma- 
tion of  these  events,  lieutenant  Shubrick  was  despatched  to  the 
•United  States  in  the  Epervier  sloop  of  war,  to  bear  the  tidings 
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that  the  barbarian  was  humbled,  and  the  captives  set  free.  But 
the  ill-fated  vessel  never  reached  her  destination.  Every  body 
recollects  the  terrible  storms  which  about  the  period  of  her  ex- 
pected arrival,  swept  our  coast  from  south  to  north,  and  destroy- 
ed many  a  good  vessel.  In  one  of  these,  in  all  human  probability, 
the  Epervier  foundered,  and  every  soul  perished.  We  cannot 
contemplate  this  doleful  calamity,  without  sensations  of  the  most 
melancholy  cast.  We  every  day  see  ample  proofs  of  the  inevi- 
table destiny  of  man;  and  every  day  hear  of  numbers  going  down 
to  the  tomb  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  But  there  is  a 
character  of  deep  and  awful  grandeur,  as  well  as  of  affecting 
pathos,  in  the  bitter  uncertainty  which  envelops  the  fate  of  so 
many  human  beings.  We  know  that  they  are  dead,  and  that  is 
all  we  know. 

Peace  to  their  manes— <and  may  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Shu- 
brick's  merit  remain  as  a  consolation  to  his  surviving  family. 
Among  his  associates  he  stood  an  example  of  steadiness,  attention 
to  his  duty,  and  courage  in  battle;  and  by  bis  country  he  is  honour* 
ed  in  his  memory  by  having  his  name  associated  with  those)  who 
served  her  well,  when  her  rights  were  at  stake.  At  this  period, 
when  the  violence  of  kindred  sorrow  has  subsided  into  a  calm  and 
sacred  feeling  of  resignation,  such  considerations  may  be  urged 
without  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  broken  heart  on  the  one  hand) 
or  opening  wounds  already  closed,  on  the  other. 


milton's  description  or  a  king. 

A  king  is  a  person,  who  for  any  thing  wherein  the  public 
really  needs  him,  has  little  else  to  do  but  to  bestow  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  excessive  dainties:  to  set  a  pompous  face  upon  the  su- 
perficial actings  of  state;  to  pageant  himself  up  and  down  in  pro- 
gress among  the  perpetual  bowings  and  cringings  of  an  abject 
people,  on  either  side  deifying  and  adoring  him  for  nothing  dene 
that  can  deserve  it. 
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General  review  of  lord  Byron's  poems* 

[From  the  British  Renew.] 

The  following  pages  are  introductory  to  a  critique  on  '  The  Siege  of  Corinth 
end  Parisina.'  We  extract  them  because  they  are  written  with  force  and  spirit, 
and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  acquainted  with  the  various  opinions  of  the 
literary  world  concerning  the  works  of  this  celebrated  poet. 

Ws  are  not  so  little  conversant  with  the  human  character, 
and  especially  with  the  habits  of  authors,  as  to  trust  to  their 
promises  of  silence.  We  know  that  in  general  when  a  dispu- 
tant says  he  will  not  say  one  word  more,  he  means  that  he  is 
fully  determined  to  have  the  last  word,  and  we  do  not  give  a 
poet  credit  for  greater  moderation.  In  our  criticisms,  there- 
fore, on  lord  Byron's  Corsair,  in  the  dedication  of  which  he 
announced  his  intention  to  forbear  trespassing,  as  he  modest- 
ly expresses  himself,  upon  the  public  patience  for  some  time, 
though  we  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  good 
poetry,  and  sound  morality  for  the  promised  forbearance,  we 
were  not  such  simpletons  as  to  expect  that,  as  long  as  there 
was  left  remaining  in  story  a  vagabond  ruffian,  and  a  black- 
eyed  maid  to  be  celebrated;  as  long  as  any  men,  women,  or 
children  could  be  found  to  endure  the  repetition  of  the  same 
gaudy  confusion,  and  distorted  sentiment  in  broken  verse,  the 
same  combinations  of  blood  and  debauchery,  the  poet  would 
cease  to  take  advantage  of  the  infatuation.  We  did  nope,  how- 
ever, that  lord  Byron  had  determined  to  lay  down  his  pen  for 
a  season,  in  order  to  lay  up  a  little  more  of  that  abundance 
which  great  nature,  and  the  greater  scene  of  moral  existence, 
arc  always  spreading  before  the  contemplative  mind;  and  to 
learn,  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  higher  forms  of  poe- 
try, what  are  its  noblest  ends,  and  what  is  the  authentic  stamp 
of  its  value.  When  the  little  poem  that  succeeded  to  the  Cor- 
sair made  its  appearance  with  all  the  old  characteristics  about 
it,  as  like  to  the  former  productions  as  a  one  pound  bank-note 
is  to  another  one  pound  bank-note,  and  with  as  little  differ- 
ence in  value,  we  were  still  not  in  despair;  because  we  con- 
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sidered  that  his  lordship's  muse  had  been  too  long  under  the 
influence  of  her  Turkish  habits,  at  once  to  renounce  the  ha- 
rem, and  that  some  fruit  of  her  former  connexions  was  yet  to 
be  got  rid  of  before  the  ancient  ties  could  be  completely  dis- 
solved. But  alas!  after  allowing  the  full  time  for  the  conse- 
quences of  former  bad  habits  to  pass  away,  we  are  mortified 
to  find  this  self-same  muse  of  lord  Byron  again  a  delinquent, 
and  performing  her  vows  of  chastity  and  seclusion  by  bring- 
ing twins  into  the  world;  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  and  rarisina! 
hopeful  pair!  happy  mixture  of  Turkish  and  Italian  breed! 
possessing  that  genuine  cast  of  physiognomy  which  in  one  ex- 
pression combines  valour  and  apostacy,  slaughter  and  senti- 
ment, felony  and  feeling,  profaneness  and  tenderness,  incestu- 
ous love  and  melting  sorrow. 

The  two  poems  which  are  now  presented  to  the  public 
under  the  sanction  of  lord  Byron's  reputation  exhibit  all  the 
faults  which  have  characterized  his  lordship's  preceding 
effusions,  without  the  admixture  of  any  of  their  merits, 
for  merits  undoubtedly  some  of  them  have  displayed,  espe- 
cially that  poem  which  appears  to  have  been  sacrificed  to 
new  friendships  with  some  of  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
its  spirited  and  just  satire;  we  mean  the  address  to  the  "  En- 
glish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  To  the  44  Childe  Ha- 
rold" we  have  also  tendered  our  humble  tribute  of  applause* 
but  from  that  poem  (in  which,  though  there  was  little  to  ele- 
vate, there  was  much  to  delight)  the  poet  has  tumbled  down 
through  several  successive  stages  of  deteriority,  with  an  in- 
credible "  vivacite  de  pesanteur,"  to  the  lowest  profundity  of 
the  bathos;  at  the  very  bottom  of  which  he  now  lies  together 
with  his  wretched  Parisina.  To  the  same  limbo  of  inanity 
we  would  gladly  consign  all  those  unholy  images  of  slaughter, 
sensuality,  incest,  ana  infidelity,  which  have  taken  such  po- 
etical possession  of  lord  Byron's  brain. 

The  hero  of  lord  Byron's  poems,  who  is  always  a  man 
that  has  defrauded  the  gallows,  whether  he  be  a  Giaour,  a 
.Corsair,  or  a  Renegado,  is  scarcely  diversified  by  the  differ- 
ent decrees  of  iniquity  by  which  he  is  characterised.  What 
was  said  by  Martin  Clifford  ill-naturedly  enough  to  Dryden, 
might,  with  a  change  of  the  names,  be  properly  addressed  to 
lord  Byron: — "  I  am  strangely  mistaken,  if  I  have  not  seen 
this  very  Almansor  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name.  Pr'ytnee,  tell  me  true,  was 
not  this  Huffcap  once  the  Indian  emperor,  and  at  another  time 
did  he  not  call  himself  Maximin?"  &c.  It  might  with  greater 
propriety  be  inquired  of  lord  Byron,  whether  all  his  nerocw  N 
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were  not  one  and  the  same  rogue  with  an  *ti*s  only  to  dis- 
tinguish him,  and  whether  the  Venetian  renegado  at  the  siege 
of  Corinth  has  any  thing  to  give  him  a  distinct  personality, 
unless  it  be  his  bare  arm  in  battle,  and  his  spinning,  quivering, 
shivering,  departure  out  of  life:  for  the  poet  has  represented 
him  as  making  his  exit  in  a  sort  of  pirouette.  Sallies  of  fran- 
tic depravity;  combinations  of  confused  magnificence;  half- 
told  and  halt-smothered  motives  to  revenge;  half-sensual  and 
half-sentimental  passion;  dark  or  dark  blue  scenery;  a 
horrific  group  of  dogs,  and  carrion,  and  jackalls,  and  wolves, 
and  Tartars'  and  Turcomans'  heads  and  bones;  to  which 
may  be  added  all  that  the  very  significant  line  prefixed  to  the 
work  by  way  of  motto  announces, 

"  Cant,  trumpets,  bfonderbunea,  drumi,  and  thunder**— 

these,  and  more  of  a  similar  kind,  are  mingled  in  the  first  erf 
the  poems,  now  before  us,  in  so  ludicrous  an  assemblage,  a* 
to  make  us  doubt  whether  it  was  not  the  design  of  this  young 
nobleman  to  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  his  admirers,  and  to 
try  how  much  of  this  stuff  the  stupid  infatuation  of  the  public 
would  endure.  The  vehicle  of  this  tasteless  accumulation  is 
a  lax  and  lawless  versification,  which  seems  to  propose  to  it* 
self  something  of  lyric  irregularity,  in  the  simple  neglect  of 
metrical  consonance  and  methodical  structure. 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  upon  such  a  work  would, 
we  feel,  be  mightily  ridiculous;  especially  as  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  poet  is  not  trying  a  ludicrous  experiment 
upon  the  tolerance  of  fashionable  favouritism:  for  after  all  we 
eartnot  without  a  struggle  surrender  that  impression  in  favour 
of  the  author's  genius,  which,  with  some  intermixture  of  di»» 
gust,  the  Childe  Harold  created  in  our  minds*  We  must  own 
that  while  we  dwelt  with  great  and  glowing  satisfaction  on 
the  many  passages  of  poetical  sentiment  and  imagery  with 
which  the  poem  last  alluded  to  abounds,  we  regarded  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Childe  himself  with  great  suspicion;  but  we  cer- 
tainly did  not  see  m  it  the  embryo  of  that  delusive  compound 
of  a  man,  who,  by  an  unnatural  mixture  of  heroism  and  crime, 
brutality  and  sentiment,  was  afterwards  to  warp  the  princi- 
ples of  the  young  into  an  admiration,  and  perhaps  imitation, 
of  a  very  pernicious  model. 

What  increased  our  suspicion  that  there  was  some  danger 
to  public  sentiment  lurking  in  this  new  poetical  character, 
which  would  in  some  other  forms  further  develop  its  malig- 
nity, was  th'e  very  obtrusive  manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
forward  in  a  picturesque  poean,  whose  object  was  to  describe 
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in  rich  and  vivid  colours  the  interesting  scenes  of  Turkish 
Greece,  with  those  mixed  sentiments  of  admiration  and  re- 
gret, which  the  awful  traces  of  pristine  splendour  in  the  bo- 
som of  that  lair  region  were  calculated  to  produce.  Through 
these  magnificent  scenes  the  poem  has  dragged  along  a  re- 
fining, repining,  blasphemous  sensualist,  sulky  at  any  turn 
that  brought  new  beauties  to  his  eye,  and  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
ternal glory  and  grandeur,  fretting  about  himself  and  his  dis- 
appointments, ana  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  his  departed  plea- 
sures. 

But  although  we  were  sorry  that  lord  Byron  had  picked 
up  this  fellow,  to  set  him  in  the  heart  of  ancient  Greece,  in- 
stead of  leaving  him  to  do  his  duty  on  the  Thames;  yet,  as  ho 
bore  so  unmeaning  a  part  in  the  scene,  we  cannot  say  that  he 
prevented  us  from  enjoying  the  brilliant  stanzas  with  which 
the  poem  of  Childe  Harold  is  interspersed;  but  when  we  find 
him,  strutting  in  his  gap  and  feather,  the  hero  of  every  subse- 
quent poem  from  the  same  hand,  we  must  confess  that  we  to- 
tally lose  our  temper,  and  feel  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the 
performance  to  be  that  in  which  the  grim-featured  sentimen- 
talist surrenders  his  existence  to  one  of  those  guns  or  blun- 
derbusses which  lord  Byron  enumerates  in  the  very  well- 
Chosen  motto  of  his  present  poem,  as  the  instruments  which 
he  has  always  at  hand  to  bring  about  his  bloody  catastrophes. 

As  the  Childe  possessed  nothing  of  the  poet's  melancholy, 
nothing  of  that  musing  sadness  which  sometimes  belongs  to  a 
rich  imagination  combined  with  a  soft  and  tender  disposition, 
so  neither  has  the  Giaour,  or  the  Corsair,  or  Selim,  or  Alp, 
any  of  those  properties  which  entitle  them  to  the  true  and 
natural  sympathies  of  the  reader;  none  of  those  delights  which, 
"  dolphin-like,  showed  their  backs  above  the  element  they 
lived  in."  They  are  a  very  narrow-minded  gentry,  without 
any  sentiments  that  carry  them  out  of  the  selfish  circle  of  ani- 
mal pleasure,  but  covering  all  their  brutal  habits  with  the  ex- 
piatory quality  of  desperate  devotion  to  some  pretty  woman. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  so  much  for  Alp,  the  hero  of  the 
poem  now  in  our  hands,  who  having  suffered  some  outrageous 
indignity  or  some  state  persecution  at  Venice,  his  native  city, 
enters  a  renegado  into  the  service  of  the  Moslems,  and  under- 
takes the  siege  of  Corinth,  of  which  he  anticipates  the  total  de- 
struction, and  where  he  knows  the  object  of  his  love,  together 
with  her  aged  father,  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  perish  in 
the  general  carnage,  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  his  own 
country.  And  even  when,  on  the  night  before  tne  siege,  the 
ghost  of  the  gentle  lady  visited  her  lover  in  his  sad  vigitundef 
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the  walls  of  the  city,  and  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  hea- 
ven and  herself,  he  remained  true  to  his  turban  and  his  Turk- 
ish creed,  thus  giving  an  oblique  preference  to  the  paradise  of 
Mahomet  and  the  celestial  houris. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  in  behalf  of  this  poem  that  it 
is  meritoriously  short,  and  that  the  story  does  not  require  that 
painful  investigation,  and,  oh  terrible  thought!  a  second  pe- 
rusal, to  understand  its  plot  and  catastrophe.  And  as  we 
have  formerly,  in  our  review  of  the  Corsair,  observed  upon 
the  uncertain  and  mysterious  end  of  that  hero's  existence,  his 
lordship  has  amply  provided  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
doubts  in  his  reader's  mind  by  shooting  his  renegado  dead, 
and  then  blowing  him  up  with  gun-powder.  We  have  here 
therefore  a  complete  certificate  of  his  hero's  death;  and  one 
might  have  hoped  that  after  such  a  doubly  sure  disposition  of 
our  old  enemy,  we  should  never  have  had  to  encounter  him 
again:  but  alas!  he  does  appear  again,  and  is  beheaded  in 
another  poem  in  the  same  volume.  After  the  discipline  which 
he  had  undergone  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  however  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear  in  the  same  blustering  and  outrageous 
character  in  which  he  had  before  presented  himself, 


In  a  word,  he  is  more  moderate  and  decent;  he  contents  him- 
self with  simply  defiling  his  father's  bed,  for  which  he  peacea- 
bly submits  to  a  public  execution.  And  thus  the  Childe, 
whom  we  have  identified  through  all  his  felonious  disguises,  is 
brought  to  his  appropriate  euu,  and  poetical  justice  is  satis- 
fied. 

But  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied;  and  we  will  tell  our 
readers  why: — because  wc  have  sons  and  daughters:  but  this 
isjbut  a  partial  reason;  let  us  add — because  Britannia  has  sons 
and  daughters,  and  in  the  duration  of  their  characteristic  vir- 
tue and  modesty  we  behold  the  best  pledge  of  the  continu- 
ance of  our  happiness  and  greatness.  We  do  not  say  that 
lord  Byron  means  to  interrupt  this  happiness  or  greatness,  but 
we  think  that  the  false  associations,  the  loose  morality,  and 
the  atheistical  character  of  his  productions,  dressed  up  in 
poetry  not  generally  good,  but  often  fascinating  to  female  and 
youthful  fancies,  is  aoing  a  species  of  mischief  which,  if  he 
could  once  be  brought  to  view  it  in  its  real  extent,  he  would 
probably  regret  and  be  anxious  to  remedy.  We  love  the 
public  mind,  and  feel  tremblingly  alive  to  its  best  interests. 


"His  face 


Deep  scan  of  thunder  had  entrench'd*  And  care 
Sat  on  hp  faded  cheek." 
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We  love  our  country's  freedom,  and  feel  satisfied  that  purity 
of  morals,  and  .  the  sacred  influence  of  our  blessed  religion, 
constitute  its  only  true  basis.  We  wish  ardently,  therefore, 
that  we  could  prevail  upon  the  noble  poet  whose  works  we 
are  now  considering  to  put  in  execution  the  promised  retire- 
ment of  his  muse,  and  ao  justice  to  those  powers  which  na- 
ture has  bestowed  upon  mm,  by  giving  them  their  ample 
range  over  the  wide  circuit  of  contemplation  that  lies  before 
him,  selecting  those  objects  which  are  worthy  of  his  intellect, 
and  connected  with  his  own  and  his  country's  glory — which 
may  lead  him  through  nature  to  nature's  God,  and  qualify  him 
to  open  what  in  the  language  of  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  is  called  "  the  volume  of  the  skies." 

"  Open  thy  bosom,  set  thy  wishes  wide. 
And  let  in  manhood;  let  in  happiness; 
Admit  the  boundless  theatre  of  thought 
From  nothing  op  to  God." 

If  lord  Byron  could  be  persuaded  to  expand  his  capabili- 
ties, and  raise  his  poetical  thoughts  to  their  proper  standard, 
he  might  soon  perhaps  be  able  to  afford  to  abandon  to  their 
due  condemnation  all  those  miserable  compositions  which 
have  flowed  from  his  pen  since  the  appearance  of  the  Childe 
Harold,  and  give  us  a  hero  instead  of  a  malefactor. 


he  Rodeur  F  sanguis,  ou  les  mceurs  da  jour.    Orne  it  deux 

Gravures. 

The  motto  to  this  work  is  from  Duclos:— 

"Je  me  sins  propose,  en  considerant  les  mccurs,  At  dtmctcr 
dans  la  conduits  dss  homines  quels  en  sont  les  prtncipes*" 

[From  the  Critical  &eriew.] 

This  work,  entitled  the  French  Rambler,  in  allusion  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  Rambler,  is  a  series  of  papers  published  at 
Brussels,  of  which  the  greater  part  appeared  in  the  Quotidi- 
enne,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Journal  General  de  France. 
The  author  had  immediately  in  view  as  his  model  L'Hermito 
de  la  chausee  d'Autin,  which  has  been  considered  a  happy, 
imitation  of  our  celebrated  English  Spectator,  with  the  me- 
rits of  which  die  public  is  fully  acquainted. 
rou  vim  S3 
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[From  the  CfcamptoB.} 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  LITIVG  POETS  TO  THE  STREAM  Of  CASTA LY- 


I  ah  one  of  those  unfortunate  youths  to  whom  the  muse  has 
glanced  a  sparkling  of  her  light*— -one  of  those  who  pant  for  dis- 
tinction, but  hare  not  within  them  that  immortal  power  which 
alone  can  command  it.  There  are  manyv*~some,  sir,  may  be 
known  to  you, — who  feel  keenly  and  earnestly  the  eloquence  of 
heart  and  mind  in  others,  but  who  cannot,  from  some  inability  or 
unobtrusiveness,  clearly  express  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings: 
whose  lives  are  but  long  and  sflent  dreams  of  fomafitie  pleasure* 
and  poetic  wonderttient;— wh6  almost  adore  thematshless  fancies 
of  genuine  bards^— aud  love  them  as  interpreters  and  gttardians  of 
those  visionary  delights  which  are  the  perpetual  inmates  of  their 
bosoms.  I  love  the  poets:  I  live  in  the  light  of  their  fancies.  It  ta 
my  best  delight  to  wander  forth  on  summer  evenings,  when  the 
air  is  fresh  and  clear* — and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  making  mu- 
sic with  it,— and  the  birds  are  busy  with  their  wings,  fluttering 
themselves  to  rest, — and  a  brook  is  murmuring  along  almost  in- 
mudibJy,  and  the  sun  is  going  quietly  down:— k  is  at  this  time  de- 
licious to  muse  over  the  works  of  our  best  bards.  Some  time  last 
year,  I  had  roamed  in  an  evening  like  to  one  of  those  I  have  spo- 
ken of;  and,  after  dwelling  on  the  fairy  beauties  of  Spenser,  and 
from  thence  passing  to  the  poets  of  my  own  time,  and  com- 
paring the  latter  with  some  that  had  gone  before,  I  cast  myself  on 
a  romantic  bank  by  a  brook  side.  The  silence  around  me,— s*vb 
the  home-returning  bee  with  its  «  drowsy  hum,99— and  the  moan- 
ing sound  of  distant  cattle,— and  the  low,  sullen  gurgling  of  wa- 
ters— lulled  me  into  a  sleep.  The  light  of  my  thoughts  gilded  my 
dream;— my  vision  was  a  proof  of  mental  existence  when  the  bo- 
dily sense  had  passed  ataky. 

Methoughfc-l(this,  I  believe,  is  the  established  language  of 
breams)— methought  I  Was  walking  Idly  along  a  romantic  vale, 
%Mch  was  surrounded  with  majestic  and  rugged  mountains?--** 
'Small  stream  struggled  through  it,  and  its  waves  seemed  tine 
brightest  chrystal  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  sat  me  down  on  its  mar- 
gin, which  was  rocky  and  beautiful— (so  &r  my  vision  was  copied 
directly  from  life).— As  I  mused,  a  female  figure  rose  like  a  sil- 


"  Who  now  shall  give  onto  me  words  and  sound 
Equal  unto  this  haughty  enterprise  ?" 


StErfssm,  B.  t.  e.  10. 
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very  mist  from  the  waters,  and  advanced,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  light,  and  a  form  of  living  air:— her  garments  floated  round  her 
like  waves,  and  her  hair  basked  on  her  shoulders— 

"  like  sonny  beams  on  alabaster  rocks." 

There  was  a  touch  of  immortality  in  her  eyes*— and,  indeed,  her 
visage  altogether  was  animated  with  a  more  than  earthly  glory. 
She  approached  me  with  smiles,  and  told  me  she  was  the  guar* 
dian  of  the  stream  that  flowed  near*— and  that  the  stream  itself 
was  the  true  Cattalian,  which  so  many  "  rave  of,  though  they 
know  it  not."  I  turned  with  fresh  delight  to  gaze  on  the  water; 
its  music  sounded  heavenly  to  me^-I  fancied  that  there  was  a 
pleasant  dactylic  motion  in  its  waves.  The  Spirit  said,  that  from 
the  love  I  bore  to  her  favourite,  Spenser,  she  would  permit  me 
to  see  (myself  unseen)  the  annual  procession  of  living  bards  to 
fetch  water  from  the  stream  on  that  day: — I  looked  her  my  thanks 
as  well  as  I  was  able.  She  likewise  informed  me,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  each  poet,  as  he  reoeived  his  portion,  to  say  in  what 
manner  he  intended  to  use  it.  The  voice  of  the  Spirit  was  such 
as  fancy  has  heard  in  some  wild  and  lovely  spot  among  the  hills 
or  lakes  of  this  world  at  twilight  time: — I  felt  my  sou}  full  of  mu- 
sic while  listening  to  it,  and  held  my  breath  in  very  excess  of  de- 
light. Suddenly  1  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  feet,  and  a  con- 
fused mingling  of  voices; — the  Spirit  touched  me  into  invisibility, 
and  then  softly  faded  into  sunny  air  herself. 

In  a  little  time  I  saw  a  motly  crowd  advancing  confusedly  to 
the  stream: — I  soon  perceived  that  they  were  each  provided  with 
vessels  to  bear  away  some  portion  of  the  immortal  waters.  They 
all  paused  at  a  little  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  I  was  re- 
clining; and  then  each  walked  singly  and  slowly  from  the  throng 
and  dipped  his  vessel  in  the  blue  wild  waVe  of  Castaly.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  describe  the  manner  and  words  of  the  most  interesting 
of  our  living  poets  on  this  most  interesting  occasion.  The  air 
about  the  Bpot  seemed  brighter  with  their  presence,  and  the  waves 
danced  along  with  a  livelier  delights— Pegasus  might  be  seen 
coursing  the  winds  in  wild  rapture  on  one  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains, — and  sounds  of  glad  and  viewless  wings  were  heard  at 
intervals  in  the  air,  as  if  44  troops  of  spirits  were  revelling  over 
head  and  rejoicing  at  the  scene.'9 

And  first,  methought,  a  lonely  and  melancholy  figure  slowly 
moved  forth  and  silently  filled  a  Grecian  urn:— I  knew  by  the 
look  of  nobility,  and  the  hurried  and  turbulent  plunge  with  which 
the  vessel  was  dashed  into  the  stream,  that  the  owner  was  lord 
Byron.  He  shed  some  tears  while  gazing  on  the  water,  and  they 
seemed  to  make  it  purer  and  fairer:— he  declared  that  he  would  * 
keep  the  urn  by  him,  untouched  "  for  some  years;9 —but  he  hafl 
scarcely  spoken,  ere  he  had  sprinkled  forth  some  careless  drops 
on  the  earth.  He  suddenly  retreated. 
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There  then  advanced  a  polite  personage  very  oddly  clad;— he 
had  a  breast-plate  on, — and  over  that  a  Scotch  plaid— and,  strange 
to  say,  with  thaaey— silk  stockings  and  dress  shoes:— this  'gentle- 
man brought  an  old  helmet  for  his  vessel; — I  guessed  him  to  be 
Walter  Soott.  His  helmet  did  not  hold  enough  for  a  very  deep 
draught,  but  the  water  it  contained  took  a  pleasant  sparkle  from 
the  warlike  metal  which  shone  through  its  shallowness.  He  said 
he  had  disposed  of  his  portion  on  advantageous  terms. 

Next  came  Thomas  Moore.  You  might  have  known  him  by 
the  wild  lustre  of  his  eye,  and  the  fine  freedom  of  his  air;  he  gaily 
dipped  a  goblet  in  the  tide,  and  vowed,  in  his  high  spirited  man- 
ner, that  he  would  turn  his  share  to  nectar: — he  departed  with 
•miles.  I  heard  the  wings  play  pleasantly  in  the  air  while  he  was 
bending  over  the  stream. 

I  now  perceived  a  person  advance  whom  I  knew  to  be  Southet. 
His  brow  was  bound  by  a  wreath  of  faded  laurel,  which  had  every 
mark  of  town  growth.  He  appeared  quite  bewildered,  and  scarcely 
could  remember  his  way  to  the  inspiring  stream.  His  voice  was 
chaunting  the  praises  of  kings  and  courts  as  he  advanced — but  he 
drept  some  little  poems  behind  him,  as  he  passed  me,  which  were 
very  opposite  in  tone  to  what  he  himself  uttered.  He  was  compel- 
led  to  stoop  before  he  could  reach  the  water, — and  the  gold  vessel 
which  he  used,  procured  but  little  at  last.  He  declared  that  his 
intention  was  to  make  sack  of  what  he  obtained.  On  retiring,'  he 
mounted  a  cream-coloured  horse,  which  was  in  waiting,— and  set 
off  in  uneven  paces  for  St  James's. 

Then  appeared  Rogers  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  which,  from 
the  cypher  engraved  thereon,  had  evidently  once  belonged  to  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith.  He  caught  but  a  few  drops,  and  these  he  meant 
to  make  the  most  of,  by  mingling  them  with  common  water.  - 

Crabbr,  with  a  firm  step  and  steady  countenance,  walked  se- 
dately to  the  stream,  and  plunged  a  wooden  bowl  into  it: — be  ob- 
served that  he  should  make  strong  ale  for  the  country  people,  of 
all  that  he  took  away;— and  that,  after  the  first  brewing,  he  should 
charitably  allow  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  make  small  beer  for  his  own 
use. 

In  a  pensive  attitude,  Montgomery  sauntered  to  the  water's 
brink;— be  there  mused  awhile, — uttered  a  few  somethings  of  half 
poetry  and  half  prayer,— dipped  a  little  mug  of  Sheffield  ware  in 
the  ware,  and  retired  in  tears. 

With  a  wild  yet  nervous  step  Campbell  came  from  the 
throng;—- light  visions  started  up  in  the  fair  distances  as  he  moved, 
and  the  figure  of  Hofie  could  be  faintly  discerned  amidst  them, — 
she  smiled  on  him  as  he  advanced.  He  dipped  his  bowl  in  the 
stream  with  a  fine  bold  air,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  analysing 
part  of  the  water  which  he  procured. 

Next  came  Hunt,  with  a  rich  fanciful  goblet  in  his  handy  finely 
enamelled  with  Italian  landscapes;  he  held  the  cup  to  his  breast 
as  he  approached,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  frank  delight.  After 
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•catching  *  ware,  in  which  a  sun-beam  seemed  freshly  melted,  he 
intimated  that  he  should  water  hearts-ease  and  many  favourite 
flowers  with  it  The  sky  appeared  of  a  deep  blue  as  he  was  re- 
tiring. 

Lord  Strangford  would  now  have  advanced  but  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit  forbad  him,— as  he  did  not  come  for  the  water  on  his  own 
account 

Coleridge,  Lajcb,  and  Lloyd,  walked  forth  arm-in-arm,  and 
moved  gently  to  jthe  stream:— they  conversed,  as  they  passed,  on 
•the  beauties  of  the  country  y— on  its  peaceful  associations,  and  on 
the  purity  of  domestic  affections.  Their  conversation  then  turned 
to  poetry,— and  from  the  simplicity  of  the  remarks  of  Lloyd  and 
Xamb,  I  found  that  their  very  hearts  were  wedded  to  innocence 
and  peace;— Coleridge  talked  in  a- higher  strain, — but  he  at  last 
confused  himself  with  the  abstruseness  of  his  own  observations:— 
he  hinted  at  a  metaphysical  poem  he  was  about  to  write'  in  100 
books,— Lamb  remarked  to  him  that  he  should  prefer  one  of  his 
affectionate  and  feeling  sonnets  to  all  his  wanderings  of  mind. 
Each  of  these  poets  held  in  his  hand  a  simple  porrenger— de- 
claring, that  it  brought  the  finest  recollections  of  frugal  fare  and 
country  quiet: — Lamb  and  Lloyd  dipped  in  a  bright  but  rather 
shallow  part  of  the  stream; — Coleridge  went  to  the  depths,  where 
he  might  have  caught  the  purest  water,  had  he  not  unfortunately 
clouded  it  with  the  sand  which  he  himself  disturbed  at  bottom. 
Lamb  and  Lloyd  stated  that  they  should  take  their  porrengers 
home  and  share  their  contents  with  the  amiable  and  simple  hearts 
dwelling  there;— Coleridge  was  not  positive  as  to  the  use  to  which 
he  should  apply  his  portion  of  the  stream,  till  he  had  ascertained 
what  were  the  physical  reasons  for  the  sands' ^propensity  to  mount 
and  curl  itself  in  water:  he  thought,  however,  of  clubbing  it  with 
the  portions  of  his  companions  and  making  , a  lake  of  the  whole.— 
These  three  poets  left  the  stream  in  the  same  manner  they  ap- 
proached it- 
Last  came  a  calm  and  majestic  figure  moving  serenely  towards 
the  stream: — the  Celandines  and  small  flowers  sprang  up  to  catch 
the  pressure  of  his  feet,— the  sun-light  fell  with  a  finer  glow 
around, — spirits  rustled  most  mirthfully  and  musically  in  the  air, 
and  a  wing  every  now  and  then  twinkled  into  sight, — (like  the  au- 
tumn leaf  that  trembles  and  flashes  up  to  the  sun)— and  its  feathers 
of  wavy  gold  were  almost  too  sparkling  to  be  looked  upon;— the 
waters  of  Castaly  ran  brighter  as  he  approached,  and  seemed  to 
play  and  dimple  with  pleasure  at  his  presence.  It  was  Words- 
worth! In  his  hand  be  held  a  vase  of  pure  crystal, — and,  when 
he  had  reached  the  brink  of  the  stream,  the  wave  proudly  swelled 
itself  into  his  cup: — at  this  moment  the  sunny  air  above  his  brow, 
became  embodied, — and  the  glowing  and  lightsome  spirit  shone 
into  being,  and  dropt  a  garland  on  his  forehead; — sounds  etherial 
swelled,  and  trembled,  and  revelled  in  the  air, — and  forms  of  light 
played  in  and  out  of  sight*— and  all  around  seemed  like  a  living 
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wortd  ef  breathing  poetry.  Wordsworth  bent  with  rem  cue*  over 
the  vase,  and  declared  that  the  waters  he  had  obtained  should  be 
the  refreshment  of  his  soul;-— he  then  raised  his  countenance*— 
which  had  become  illumined  from  the  ware  over  which  he  had 
bowed,— and  retired  with  a  calm  dignity. 

The  sounds  of  stirring  wings  now  ceased*—  the  air  became  less 
bright, — and  the  flowers  died  away  upon  the  banks.  No  other  poet 
remained  to  obtain  water  from  the  Castalian  streams—but  still  it 
sparkled  and  played  along,  with  a  eoul4ike  and  melodious  sound. 
On  a  sudden  I  heard  a  confusion  of  tongues  behind  me;— on  turn- 
ing round,  I  found  that  it  arose  from  a  mistaken  set  of  gentlemen 
who  were  chattering  and  bustling  and  dipping  at  a  little  brook, 
which  they  deemed  was  the  true  Castalian;— ^heir  splashing  and 
vociferation  and  buttle,  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have 
seen  a  flock  of  geese  wash  themselves  in  a  pond  with  gabbling 
importance.  There  was  Spbvsbb,  with  a  goblet,  lent  to  htm  by  a 
lady  of  quality,— and  Haylby  simpering,  and  bowing,  and  reach- 
ing with  a  tea-cup  at  the  water,— and  Wilsov  with  a  child's  pap- 
spoon, — and  Bowlbs  laboriously  engaged  in  filling  fourteen  nut* 
shells, — and  Lewis  slowly  and  mysteriously  plunging  an  old  skull 
into  the  brook:— while  poor  Cottlb  fumed  and  angered,  but 
scarcely  reached  the  stream  at  last.  There  were  no  encouraging 
signs  in  the  elements, — no  delightful  sounds  of  attendant  spirits*— 
no  springing  up  of  flowers  to  cheer  these  worthies  in  their  pur- 
suits:— they  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own  greatness, 
and  were  flattered  into  industry  by  their  own  vanity  and  loudness. 
After  some  time,  the  perpetual  activity  of  tongues  fatigued  my 
ear,  and  I  turned  myself  from  the  noisy  crowd,  towards  the  silent 
heavens;— There,  to  my  astonished  and  delighted  eves,  appeared 
Shakspeabb,  surrounded  with  excessive  light,  with  Spbnsbb  on 
one  hand,  and  Miltow  on  the  other, — and  with  the  best  of  our 
early  bards  thronging  about  him.  One  glance  of  his  eye  scared 
the  silly  multitude  from  the  brook;— then,  amidst  unearthly  mu- 
sk, he  calmly  ascended,  and  was  lost  in  the  splendours  of  the 
sky.— At  this  moment  I  awoke*— and  rousing  on  the  wonders  of 
my  dream*— slowly  bent  my  way  homewards. 

FROM  MADAME  DX  STABL. 

Divine  Wisdom  intending  to  detain  us  some  time  on  earth,  has 
done  well  to  cover  wkh  a  veil  the  prospect  of  life  to  come,  for  if 
our  sight  could  clearly  distinguish  the  opposite  bank,  who  wouM 
remain  on  this  tempestuous  coast? 
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LIMB*  %VH*  AT  THE  AVNIVSASAftY  OOMJI EMOB4TION  0*  **• 
FOX'S  BIRTH-DAT  IN  80OTLAVD. 

T«fi-tt  ScoU  whs  ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

t. 

Scots  who  fiVd  by  Freedom's  flame, 
Scots  whom  tyrants  nefer  shall  tame; 
Celebrate  the  desthless  name 

So  dear  to  Liberty! 

3. 

This  natal  day,  this  social  hoar, 

The  "joy  of  grief"  shall  grateful  pour, 

Of  smiling  tears,  a  sacred  show  V, 

T*  embalm  his  memory. 

3. 

Who  for  Liberty  and  Peace, 
With  eloquence  of  aneieat  Greece, 
Bade  bigots  howl— and  watery  cease. 

For  ever  blest  be  he. 

4. 

To  Mm  alone  does  Scotland  owe 
A  jury*— rich  oppression's  foe, 
Vile  litigation's  now  laid  low; 
•  O  let  us  grateful  be. 

f. 

Shall  Ireland  stffl  for  England's  law, 
A  sword,  ont-lawM,  and  thankless  draw, 
What  Ireland  suffers,  Scotland  saw 

Before  her  faith  was  free. 

6. 

We  sing  the  fight  when  Wallace  led, 
And  boast  the  field  th9  invader  fled, 
T9  our  children  point  the  warrior's  bed 

On  gory  Bannock-burn. 

7. 

But  there  is  yet  a  nobler  cause, 
When  Patriots  strive  for  equal  laws, 
Our  silent  tears  (our  best  applause) 

We  shed  on  Fob's  urn. 

9  There  was  no  trial  by  jury  m  ckU  cases,  In  Scotland,  tnl  Mr.  Fox  introdu- 
ced this  much  desired  reform  in  our  cassis. 
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[from  moore's  saorrd  songs.} 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illusion  given; 
The  smiles  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  Wo 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow— 

There's  nothing  true  hut  Heaven! 

And  false  the  light  on  Glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hoes  of  Even; 
And  Love  and  Hope,  and  Beauty's  bloom, 
/Ire  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb— 

There's  nothing  bright  but  Heaven! 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven, 
And  Fancy's  flash  .and  Benson's  ray 
Serve  bat  to  light  the  troubled  way— 
There's  nothing  calm  but  Heaven! 


[From  the  tame.] 
I. 

Ob!  Thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be, 
If,  when  deceiv'd  and  wounded  here, 

We  could  not  fly  to  Thee. 
The  friends,  who  in  our  sunshine  live, 

When  winter  comes  are  flown; 
And  he,  who  has  but  tears  to  give, 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone.  « 
But  thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart, 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part,  • 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  wo. 

II. 

When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  oheeri, 

And  ev'n  the  Hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o'er  our  tears, 

Is  dimm'd  and  vanish'd  too! 
Qh!  who  would  bear  Life's  stormy  doom, 

Did  not  thy  Wing  of  Love 
Come,  brightly  wafting  thro'  the  gloom 

Our  Peace-branch  from  above? 
Then,  Sorrow,  touch'd  by  thee,  grows  bright 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray; 
As  Darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light 

We  never  saw  by  day! 

[From  the  same.] 

I. 

Wixr  not  for  those,  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb, 
In  life's  happy  mornings  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 

Ere  Sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit's  young  bloom. 
Or  Earth  had  profaa'd  what  was  born  for  the  skies. 
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Death  ehilfd  the  fair  fountain,  ere  sorrow  had  stain'd  H, 

'Twas  frozen  in  all  the  pure  light  of  its  course. 
And  but  sleeps,  till  the  sunshine  of  Heav'n  has  unohain'd  it 

To  water  that  Eden,  where  first  was  its  source! 
Weep  not  for  those,  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb 

In  life's  happy  morning  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 
Ere  Sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit's  young  bloom, 

Or  Earth  had  profan'd  what  was  born  for  the  skies. 

II. 

Mourn  not  for  her,  the  young  Bride  of  the  Vale, 

Our  gayest  and  loveliest,  lost  to  us  now; 
Ere  life  s  early  lustre  had  time  to  grow  pale, 

And  the  garland  of  Love  was  yet  fresh  on  her  brow; 
Oh!  then  was  her  moment,  dear  Spirit,  for  flying 

Front  this  gloomy  world,  while  its  gloom  was  unknown-* 
And  the  wild  hymns  she  warbled  so  sweetly,  in  dying, 

Were  echoed  in  Heaven  by  lips  like  her  ownl 
Weep  not  for  her — in  her  spring-time  she  flew 

To  that  land,  where  the  wings  of  the  soul  are  nnforl'd, 
And  now,  like  a  star  beyond  evening's  cold  dew, 

Looks  radiantly  down  on  the  tears  of  this  world. 


[From  the  same.} 

Go,  let  me  weep!  there's  bliss  in  tears, 

When  he,  who  sheds  them,  inly  feels 
Some  lingering  stain  of  early  years 

EfFao'd  by  every  drop  that  steals. 
The  fruitless  showers  of  worldly  wo 

Fall  dark  to  earth,  and  never  rise; 
While  tears,  that  from  repentance  flow, 

In  bright  exhalement  reach  the  skies, 

II. 

Leave  me  to  sigh  o'er  hours  that  flew 

More  idly  than  the  summer's  wind, 
And,  while  they  pass'd,  a  fragrance  threw, 

But  left  no  trace  of  sweets  behind.— 
The  warmest  sigh,  that  pleasure  heaves 

Is  cold,  is  faint  to  those  that  swell 
The  heart,  where  pure  repentance  grieves 

O'er  hours  of  pleasure,  lovM  too  well! 
Leave  me  to  sigh  o'er  days  that  flew 

More  idly  than  the  summer's  wind, 
And,  while  they  pass'd,  a  fragrance  threw, 

But  left  no  trace  of  sweets  behind. 

[From  the  same.] 

Wxmm  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears 
An  offering  worthy  Heaven, 

When  o'er  the  faults  of  former  years 
8he  wept — and  was  forgiven?— 

When,  bringing  every  balmy  tweet 

Her  day  of  luxury  stor'd, 
She  o'er  her  Saviour's  hallowed  feet 
The  precious  perfume  pour'd;— 
VOL.  VIII.  34 
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And  wip'd  them  with  tbat  golden  hiir, 
Where  once  the  diamond  shone, 

Tboagh  now  those  gems  of  Grief  were  there 
Whieb  shine  for  God  alone! 

Were  not  those  sweets,  so  humbly  abed— 
That  hair-r-those  weeping  eyes — 

And  the  sunk  heart,  tbat  inly  bled*— 
HeavVa  noblest  sacrifice? 

Thou,  that  hast  slept  in  error's  sleep, 
Oh!  would'st  thou  wake  in  heaven, 

Like  Mary  kneel,  like  Mary  weep, 
*  Lore  mueh"*-«-an4  be  forgiven! 


Wins  I  to  name,  oat  of  the  times  gone  by, 

The  poets  dearest  to  me,  I  should  say, 

Pulci  for  spirits,  and  name,  free  way; 
Chaucer  for  manners,  and  elpat,  silent  eye; 
Milton  for  elassie  taste,  and  harp  strong  high; 

Spencer  for  luxury,  and  sweet  sylvan  j»lay; 

Horace  tor  chatting  whh,  from  jay  to  day; 
Shakspeare  for  all,  but  moat,  society* 

But  which  take  with  me,  could  I  take  but  one? 
Shaktpesre— *•  long  as  I  was  onoppressM 

With  the  world's  weight,  making  sad  thoughts  intense^ 
But  did  I  wish,  out  of  the  common  sun, 
To  lay  a  wounded  heart  in  leafy  rest, 

And  dream  of  things  frr  off  and  healing — Spenser. 


PETITION  OP  THE  POETS  TO  THE  BRITISH  REGENT, 


Snron  your  highness  snakes  knights 

As  plenteous  as  mites,  , 
With  neglect  why  so  orodly  pass  us?. 

Pray  take  the  old  sword, 

By  ambition  ador*d, 
And  dub  a  few  knights  of  Parnassus. 

We,  sir,  reverence  your  name, 

We  add  wings  to  your  fame, 
And  thunder  your  dpeds  in  Mi  chorus; 

Pray  be  quick  as  you  can, 
,      Aa  Jack  Krtch  and  his  man 
Are  in  hopes  to  be  knighted  before  ui. 

▼  "  Her  sins,  whicji  are  fanny,  are  forajiven,  for  she  loved  mnffc.'Y-St.  Lm*% 


THE  PORT?. 


BT  LSI9H  HUNT. 


BY  BE.  WOLOOTT. 


ill  47. 
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tcDBRiM:  A  Syrian  Tale*  In  four  Cantos*  12mo.  pp*  74.  /oArt 


Philadelphia* 

1  This  poem  (we  are  told  in  a  brief  advertisement)  forms  a  pari 
of  a  work,  the  plan  of  which  was  first  conceived,  and  partly  exe- 
cuted, in  the  countries  which  it  attempts  to  describe;  during  the 
course  of  a  journey,  which  was  performed  in  the  years  1810-1 1.' 
We  suppose  these  four  cantos,  like  the  two  of  lord  Byron's  Ro- 
maunt,  are  « merely  experimental;9  and  we  shall  be  somewhat- 
mistaken  if  the  result  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  former, 
should  not  be  flattering  enough  to  provoke  the  remainder  of  the 
projected  «  work/  The  author  has  followed  all  the  excellencies* 
while  he  has  shunned  all  the  defects,  of  his  predecessor  in  the  de- 
scription of  eastern  scenery; — and,  instead  of  filling  up  his  pages 
with  merely  a  succession  of  imagery,  he  has  enlivened  them  with 
an  interesting  tale  which  forms  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Work.  When  we  speak  of  his  follounng  the  excellencies  of  lord 
B.  however,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  he  has 
absolutely  attained  them.  We  certainly  think  that  some  of  his 
poetry  is  polished  into  more  smoothness  than  that  of  his  lordship; 
but  neither  in  his  language  nor  in  his  thoughts  is  he  so  rich  or  so 
copious  as  the  author  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  Both  have 
chosen  the  same  stanza: — the  poem  of  the  latter  contains  about 
twice  as  many  lines  as  that  of  the  former;  and  we  might  observe 
that  a  work  like  The  Pilgrimage  ought  to  be  twice  as  short,  while 
one  like  Ilderim  should^  be  twice  as  long  as  it  is.  This  difference 
does  not  result  from  any  intrinsic  superiority  in  the  poetry  of  the 
latter, — but  from  the  advantage  of  containing  an  eventful  story 
which  is  calculated  to  keep  the  attention  constantly  awake.  For  a 
poem,  indeed,  which  professes  to  describe  the  country  in  which  its 
scene  is  laid,  the  adventures  of  the  dramatis  persons  of  Ilderim 
compose  too  great  a  proportion  of  its  stanzas w — We  shall  give  the 
story  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Balbec,  a  city  at  the  base  of  Mount  Lebanon,  is  the  residence  of 
Abdallagb, — who,  to  acquire  his  dominion,  had  murdered  his 
emir  (or  prince)  and,  as  he  supposed,  the  whole  male  part  of  his 
family:  nor  had  spared  but  one  of  the  female,  and  that  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  his  daughter  Azza.  Elmyra,  the  rescued  cap- 
tive, was  the  niece  of  the  murdered  emir,  and  was  tenderly  beloved 
by  his  son.  This  son,  left  for  dead,  by  Abdallagh  at  the  time  of  his. 
usurpation,  had  been  borne  from  the  plain,  cured  of  his  wounds, 
and,  changing  his  name  from  Caled  to  Ilderim,  had  been  for  two 
years,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  dwelt  on  Mount  Liba- 
nus,  and  made  nightly  inroads  upon  the  lands  and  the  peace  of  the 
usurper.  In  one  of  these  rencontres  with  Afedallagh's  guards*  Ii* 
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derim  became  separated  from  his  band  by  pursuing  too  far  a  trai" 
tor  who  had  led  them  into  an  ambuscade;  and  Mirza,  his  steady* 
friend,  conjecturing  that,  though  absent,  he  might  still  be  fighting 
in  some  part  of  the  field,  and  hoping,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
life,  to  preserve  that  of  his  chief,  assumed  the  name  of  Ilderim, 
and  rushed  impetuously  upon  Abdallagh;  who  firmly  sustained  the 
assault,  foiled  the  assailant,  took  him  prisoner;  and  having  gained, 
as  he  thought,  the  whole  object  of  the  adventure,  immediately 
called  off  his  soldiers,  and  took  his  way  homewards.  Proclamation 
was  made  to  the  citizens  of  Balbec  that  next  morning  tbey  should 
have  a  sight  of  that  recreant  Ilderim  who  had  so  long  been  the 
object  of  their  terror: — but  just  as  the  hour  of  exhibition  approach- 
ed, the  usurper  received  information  of  his  daughter's  captivity; 
whom  Mirza,  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage,  had  found 
means  to  apprehend  and  send  away  during  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  The  sport  was  at  an  end;  and  all  the  troops  were 
immediately  in  quest  of  Azza;  when  a  peasant  brought  Abdallagh 
the  intelligence  that  his  daughter  was  a  captive  with  Ilderim,  and 
would  be  released  only  in  exchange  for  Mirza.  It  was  at  this  ex- 
Change  that  the  two  captives  first  had  a  sight  of  each  other;  and, 
as  the  poet  would  have  it,  the  consequence  was  an  immediate  re- 
ciprocation of  the  tender  passion. 

That  very  night  Ilderim  assaulted  Balbec  for  the  last  time.  The 
gates  were  forced: — all  was  bustle,  and  noise,  and  confusion;  Abdal- 
lagh is  driven  back;  and  just  in  the  crisis  of  success  Ilderim  drops 
his  disguise,  cries  out  "  Caled,  the  heir  of  the  emir,"  and  challen- 
ges the  murderer  of  his  sire  to  try  their  claims  at  the  point  of  the 
sabre.  Abdallagh  turns:  they  meet;  and  a  single  stroke  lays  the 
usurper  low.  The  citizens  gladly  hail  their  lawful  ruler:— but 
Balbec  was  nothing  without  Elmyra;  and,  as  Caled  was  assured 
that  she  had  shared  the  fate  of  his  other  relations,  he  would 
gladly  have  accepted  death  from  any  hand  which  might  be  kind 
enough  to  give  it.  While  lie  was  retiring  from  the  field,  filled 
with  such  wishes,  he  was  accosted  by  a  wounded  soldier,  who  told 
him  that  a  little  previous  to  the  fight,  Abdallagh  had  enclosed  his 
daughter  together  with  his  whole  harem  in  the  tower,  with  orders 
to  put  them  every  one  to  the  sword  if  the  fortune  of  the  night 
should  go  against  him.  Caled  immediately  collected  his  band; 
and,  by  means  of  Mirza's  aforesaid  subterranean  way,  arrived  in 
the  centre  of  the  tower,  just  in  time  to  beat  off  the  murderers  and 
save  the  shrieking  females.  It  was  not  till  the  work  was  entirely 
completed  that  he  caught  the  well-known  voice  and  well-known 
countenance  of  his  Elmyra.  What  become  of  Azza  and  Mirza, 
need  not  certainly  be  told. 

We  shall  have  room  for  but  very  few  extracts.  The  initial  stan 
zas  of  the  three  first  cantos  are  extremely  picturesque: 


'  The  pale  beam,  stealing  through  the  matted  trees, 
Kist  Baibec'i  walU  and  stern  Abdallagh'*  tower, 
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Cool  through  Abdallagh's  garden  streamed  the  breeze, 

Wak'ntng  each  folded  leaf  and  sleeping  flower:  , 
Bright  was  the  scene,  and  calm  the  soothing  hour: 
Heav'n  still  its  blessings  shed  on  earth  beneath, 

In  silent  dews  that  gemm*d  the  verdant  bower; 
Earth  pour'd  her  thanks  in  sweets  from  ev'ry  wreath, 
Freshness  was  in  the  air,  and  life  in  every  breath/' 

"  The  plain  was  lost  in  shade — a  moment  yet, 

Oh  Libanas!  on  steeps  of  giant  size, 
The  tan  delayM — a  moment,  ere  he  set, 

Crimsou'd  the  snow-dad  heights,  and  tinged  the  skies 

With  streaks  of  roseate  light  and  purple  dyes, 
(Snch  tints  as  western  eyes  in  Tain  desire,) 

Then  plungM  and  disappearM— at  once  arise 
HeavVs  myriad  lamps,  and  gem  the  vault  with  fire, 
So  bright,  that  scarcely  mourn'd  the  beams  of  day  retire.** 

"  Down  Balbec's  vale  a  train  of  horsemen  ride, 
Amongst  them  one  who  seems  on  air  to  move: 

He  darts  along,  excites  his  courser's  pride, 
And  eyes  the  groves  around,  the  skies  above. 
With  rapture,  such  as  souls  enameurM  prove. 

Tis  the  freed  captive,  snatch'd  from  dungeon  gloom, 
Light,  his  enjoyment;  liberty,  his  love; 

At  once  revers'd  the  terrors  of  his  doom, 

For  him  each  passing  breeze  from  Eden  seems  to  come." 

Azza's  relation  of  the  circumstances  attending  her  capture  is 
beautifully  given: 

"  From  some  deep  dream  of  self-concenterM  thought, 

As  the  voice  ended  Azza  seem'd  to  start; 
Then  (inly  pleasM  to  hold  discourse  on  aught, 

Save  that  the  subject  nearest  to  her  heart:) 

*  How  little  Wt  that  Azza  can  impart! 

'  Thou  may* st  remember  when  we  parted  last, 

*  All  reckless  then  of  ambush'd  force  or  art, 

•  ParchM  by  the  heat  that  sultry  summer  oast* 

' 1  stood  to  catch  the  breeze,  that  fann'd  me  as  it  past 

"  '.Long  time  1  stood,  regardless  of  the  hour, 

'  And  traoM  the  gaudy  meteors  as  they  flew, 
'  And  heard  the  crane's  shrill  clatter  from  the  tower. 

*  At  length  on  yonder  conch,  that  caught  my  view, 

*  Rob'd  as  I  was,  my  wearied  limbs  I  threw. 
'  Unknown  to  grief,  and  unsuspecting  harms, 

'  Full  soon  I  drank  the  sweet  oblivious  dew: 
'  A  sudden  motion  gave  my  first  alarms, 
'  1  wak'd — and  wak'd  within  a  man's— a  robber's  arms* 

** '  I  know  no  more-— for,  overcome  with  dread, 
'  I  swoon'd — and  when  again  I  UVd  to  fear, 

•  Without  the  walls  I  prest  a  grassy  bed, 

'  The  robber  watching  o'er— with  words  of  cheer 
4  lie  tried  to  soothe  anoVfrom  the  fountain  near 
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*  Sprinkled  my  hrow— then  hastily  unbound 


•  A  ready  courser  from  the  fasten'd  spear, 
•  And  vaulted  up,  and  rais'd  me  from  the  grounds 
'  The  pleao  wee  everpasfrr-the  moanteiM  eWd  srouod.'  * 


To  the  volume  of  Essays  which,  as  we  announced  in  our  last 
number,  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  preparing  for  the  press,  he  intends  to 
add  a  second  part;  which  will  contain  a  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances that  led  him  to  undertake  the  pursuit  of  public  oratory,  of 
the  degree  of  success  that  has  hitherto  attended  him  in  it,  and  of 
his  plans  with  regard  to  its  further  prosecution^— together  with 
the  principal  part  of  his  oration  entitled  "  The  Roetrumf*  select 
passages  from  other  orations  previously  delivered  by  him,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  philosophical  criticism. 

A  new  national  workj  entitled  The  Chamfiions  0/  Freedom*  Ifc. 
bV.  By  Samuel  Woodworth.  Cofiy-right  eccurcd  according  f 
law: — a  precaution  which  was  quite  su  perilous;  for  that  printer 
must  be  desperate  indeed  who  should  think  of  publishing  a  sur^ 
reptitious  edition  of  a  work  like  that  of  which  the  author  has  given 
us  specimens  in  his  proposals.  Our  readers  will  only  wish  to  hear 
the  first  clause  of  the  first  sentence:  "  In  vain  a  leaden  hail-storm 
beat  upon  the  advancing  phalanx,"  Sec. 


And  if  the  whole  book  is  of  the  same  description,  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  such  a  "  leaden  hail-storm,"  is  by  advising  the  author 
to  keep  the  remainder  in  its  parent  skull. 

If  our  readers  are  not  satiated  with  merely  the  above  short  ex- 
tract, we  are  sure  of  giving  them  enough  by  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"  For  a  moment  they  paused  on  the  steep  brink  of  the  deep-yawning  trench 
that  encircled  the  fortreai.  '  Leap  the  ditch!'  exclaimed  the  intrepid  leader  of 
this  undaunted  column;  'cut  down  the  pickets!  gi?e  no  quarter!  advance!'  In- 
stant, on  the  word,  they  poured  down  the  bank,  like  a  mountain  cataract,  whose 
sounds  are  whispers  to  the  clashing  of  their  jostling  arms.  The  ditch  was  filled, 
and  a  bristling  row  of  iron  pikes,  fixed  in  the  heads  of  the  pickets,  impaled  seve- 
ral of  the  impetuous  assailants.  Again  the  voice  of  their  leader  urges  them  fur- 
ward:  *  scale  the  pickets,  and  show  no  quarter!  storm!'  ** 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  applying  to  ourselves  a  sen- 
tence which  almost  immediately  succeeds  this  belligerent  para- 
graph: 

44 '  Quarter!  Quarter!'  exclaimed  the  colonel,  who  had,  a  moment  before,  ex- 
horted hb  men  to  gWe  nonet  but  he  catted  tee  late." 

Wells  and  Lilly,  of  Boston,  propose  to  publish  by  subscription, 
an  elegant  edition  of  the  British  Poets.  The  text  collated  with  the 
best  editions,  by  Thomas  Park,  Esq.  F.  St  A. 

This  edition  b  commonly  known  by  the  tkte  of  Sharpe's  Bri- 
tish Poets;  so  denominated  from  the  name  <rf  the  publisher*  By 


"  Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can . 
Keep  out  this  tempest-" 
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omitting  the  works  of  several  authors  of  the  least  general  interest. 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  also  some  of  inferior  merit,  the  pub- 
lisher has  been  enabled  to  afford,  at  a  moderate  expense,  the  great 
mass  of  English  poetry;  Including  a  great  number  of  poems  which 
hare  hitherto  formed  no  part  of  a  regular  series. 

The  edition  will  consist  of  forty-four  volumes;  to  which  are  ad- 
ded five,  supplementary  to  the  mam  work. 

It  will  be  printed  in  an  elegant  form,  similar  to  the  English  co- 
py, and  upon  paper  of  the  best  quality. 

Each  volume  will  contain  from  one  to  five  engravings,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  one  hundred  and  eleven;  which  the  publishers  engage 
to  have  executed  by  the  first  artists,  and  in  the  best  manner. 

The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
eacix-volume,  delivered  in  neat  boards. 

The  ficst  number  of  Mr.  Elliott's  work  on  the  Botany  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  (already  announced  in  this  Journal,  vol.  7,  - 
page  189,)  will  be  published  in  this  present  month,  and  the  subse- 
quent numbers  at  intervals  of  two  months-  Subscriptions  for  the 
work  will  be  received  by  M.  Thomas. 
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(From  Reeent  Britifh  Publications.) 

France.  Five  years  since  the  Class  of  Sciences  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  France  proposed  as  the  sub  i  ect  of  a  double  prize,  the  theory 
of  the  planets  whose  eccentricity  and  inclination  are  too  considerable 
to  allow  of  the  exact  calculation  of  their  distances  by  methods  al- 
ready known.  The  class  did  not  require  any  numerical  applica- 
tion, but  only  analytical  formulas,  yet  disposed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  an  intelligent  calculator  might  be  able  to  apply  them  with 
certainty  either  to  the  planet  Pallas,  or  to  any  other  hitherto  dis- 
covered, or  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered.  Two  memoirs 
only  having  been  received,  in  which  the  authors  have  not  suffici- 
ently conformed  to  the  intentions  expressed  by  the  class,  it  has 
prolonged  the  time  for  another  year.  The  prize  will  therefore  be 
adjudged  in  January  1817,  and  consist  of  a  gold  medal  of  the 
value  of  6000  francs  (250/.)  Essays  must  be  written  in  French  or 
Latin,  and  none  will  be  received  after  the  1st  October  next. 

As  nothing  worthy  of  the  annual  prize  founded  to  reward  re- 
searches undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  galvanism  has  been 
received,  the  class  suggests  the  following  points  as  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  theory  of  this  important  part  of  science.  As  it  has 
been  determined  in  a  great  number  of  cases  what  combinations  re- 
sult from  the  action  of  a  calculable  electricity,  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  determine,  on  the  contrary,  what  measure  of  electricity 
results  from  the  different  combinations  in  which  bodies  pass  to  a 
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sensible  and  calculable  electric  state.  A  tolerably  complete  set 
of  experiments  undertaken  with  this  view,  would  probably  pos- 
sess considerable  interest  and  utility.  Another  phenomenon  not 
less  interesting,  and  which  particularly  concerns  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  that  which ,  manifests  itself  when  alternate  portions  of 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  same  animal,  or  of  different  animals,  are 
capable  of  forming  a  circuit,  the  contacts  of  which  produce  the 
same  excitations  that  result  from  a  circle  composed  of  metals,,  in- 
termediate between  the  muscles  and  the  nerves.  This  experi- 
ment might,  perhaps,  by  its  developments,  tend  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  still  obscure  theory  of  the  nervous  influence  on  the  or- 
ganic actions,  and  on  the  result  of  these  actions. 

M.  Quatremere  de  Quikct  has  just  published  a  work  in 
folio  with  fifty  plates,  mostly  coloured,  under  the  title  of  The 
Olympian  Jupiter,  br  the  Art  of  Antique  Sculpture  considered  in 
a  new  point  of  view.  It  comprises  an  essay  on  the  style  of  poly- 
chromian  sculpture,  an  explanatory  analysis  of  the  toreatic,  and 
the  history  of  the  statuary  art  in  gold  and  ivory  among  the  Greeks 
and*  Romans.  The  author  has  subjoined  the  restoration  of  the 
principal  monuments  of  that  art,  and  a  practical  demonstration  or 
revival  of  its  mechanical  processes.  In  this  performance  he  has 
found  means  to  combine  the  solidity  of  science  with  the  charms  of 
ingenious  hypothesis. 

In  the  night  of  the  22d  of  January,  M.  Pons,  assistant  astro- 
nomer at  the  Observatory  at  Marseilles,  discovered  a  comet  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  heavens,  between  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear 
and  the  head  of  the  Cameleopard,  at  about  241  deg.  of  right  as- 
cension, and  86  deg.jtorth  declination.  The  fogs  prevented  this 
comet  from  being  observed  at  Paris,  till  the  1st  of  February,  on 
which  day,  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  it  had  59  deg.  57  min.  of  north- 
ern declination,  and  341  deg.  25  min.  of  right  ascension.  This 
comet  exhibits  no  trace  either  of  tail  or  nucleus,  and  it  is  not  dis- 
cernible with  the  naked  eye. 

Abbate  Angelo  Majo,  some  of  whose  recent  literary  disco- 
veries in  the  Ambrcsian  library  at  Milan  we  have  already  noticed, 
has  just  published  a  hitherto  unedited  work,  for  which  the  world 
is  indebted  to  his  researches,  under  the  title  of  Q.  AurcBi  Symma* 
chi  Octo'  Orationum  ineditarum  Partes  (90  pp.  8vo.)  Symifla- 
chus,  a  celebrated  Latin  orator,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  and  was  admired  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  elo- 
quence. He  wrote  and  delivered  a  great  number  of  orations,  as 
we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, Cassiodorus,  Photius,  and  Nicephorus,  but  especially  from 
the  collection  of  his  own  letters,  the  only  performances  of  his  that 
were  yet  known,  as  all  his  oratorical  works  were  given  up  for  lost. 
Fortunately,  two  copies  of  considerable  fragments  of  eight  of  his 
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•ration  s>  have  been  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Ambroslan  library. 
They  consist  of  four  panegyrics,  two  addressed  to  the  emperor 
Valentinian  I,  one  to  Gratian,  and  one  to  the  Roman  senate;  The 
four  others  are  to  private  persons,  to  the  father  of  the  orator,  Try- 
getius,  Synesius,  and  Severus.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
age,  and  are  full  of  lire,  fancy,  bold  images,  ingenious  antitheses 
and  sentences,  and  great  erudition.  The  learned  editor  has  an- 
nexed another  fragment  of  an  ancient  orator,  likewise  discovered 
in  a  MS.  of  the  same  library,  together  Mth  some  variations  to 
Pliny's  panegyric  from  similar  sources.  He  has  also  accompani- 
ed this  first  edition  with  an  excellent  introduction;  critical  and 
historical  notes,  and  fac  similes  of  the  characters  of  the  two  MSS. 
in  which  these  treasures  have  been  so  long  concealed. 

German?.  A  new  journal  for  astronomy  and  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  it,  began  to  be  published  with  the  present  year,  by  Cotta 
of  Stutgard.  It  will  appear  in  monthly  numbers  of  from  two  to  six 
sheets,  so  as  to  form  about  48  sheets  annually.  The  names  of  the 
conductors  and  contributors  afford  the  pledge  of  a  work  of  sterling 
•Value.  The  editors  are  M.  Von  Linoenau,  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Seeberg,  and  professor  Bohnenberger  of  TUbin* 
gen.  They  have  secured  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  Ger- 
man astronomers  and  mathematicians,  as  Beigel,  Bessel,  Brandes, 
Burg,  Buzengeiger,  David,  Ende,  Gauss,  Gerling,  Harding,  Hein- 
rich,  Homer,  Ideler,  Mollweide,  Miinchow,  Nicolai,  Olbers,  Olu 
manus,  Pasquich,  Pfaff,  Soldner,  Triesnecker,  Wachter,  and 
Wurm;  and  baron  Zach,  who  is  in  Italy,  has  promised  the  support 
of  his  contributions. 

A  friend  on  the  Continent  has  transmitted  to  us  a  small  tract  in 
Latin,  just  published  at  Munich,  by  the  chevalier  de  Lano,  lately 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Its  contents, 
wholly  extracted  from  the  papers  of  the  provincial  superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  recently  discovered  at  Munich,  exhibit  a  most  frightful 
picture  of  the  enormities  committed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17tb 
century  by  the  monks  of  that  dangerous  order,  in  the  education  of 
youth  in  Germany.  "  Never,"  says  our  correspondent,  u  was 
tocsin  more  seasonably  sounded  than  in  this  tract,  and  all  Europe 
must  feel  obligation  and  respect  for  the  author,  who,  animated  by 
the  love  of  truth,  and  fearless  of  consequences,  scrupled  not  to 
affix  his  name  to  the  title.  Whilst  even  in  France  disguised  Je- 
suits are  already  again  playing  their  atrocious  game,  and  many,  in 
other  respects,  worthy  characters  immediately  about  the  person  of 
Louis  XVIII  have  expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  neglected 
youth  of  France  cannot  be  reclaimed  except  by  the  Jesuits;  whilst 
even  at  Vienna  itself,  the  superior  authorities  are  consulted  re- 
specting the  practicability  of  recalling  the  fraternity—this  Cave 
Canem  is  no  superfluous  warning.   Lang's  tract  ought  to  be  cir* 
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culated  in  eyeiy  country  in  Europe,  and  above  all,  to  be  laid  upo» 
the  pillow  of  every  sovereign." 

The  lectures  held  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  England  have  drawn 
considerable  attention  to  the  system  of  craniology  founded  by  Dr. 
Gall.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  this  subject,  the 
following  notice,  communicated  by  Dr.  Martins  of  Munich,  of  a 
volume  of  imp.  fol.  just  published  there  by  Dr.  Spix  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. It  is  entitled:  Ce/ihalogemais,  *rve  CafiitU  ossei  Struc- 
tural Formatio  et  Significatio  fier  omnea  Animalium  C/a««?t,  Fa- 
miiiasy  Genera  et  JEtates  digesta^atgueTabulvt  illustrata,  Leges  que 
simul  P$ychologU,Cranio8CQfii&  ac  Physiognomoni*  inde  derrvata. 
The  head  is  here  considered  in  its  evolutions  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  animals,  from  man  to  the  insects,  at  all  periods  of  life,  from 
the  embryo  to  old  age.  Its  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  its  functions  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  soul,  are  illus*  # 
trated  in  a  new  manner;  and  the  work  contains  also  a  critical  re- 
view of  all  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  Of  the  engravings 
nine  are  shaded,  and  nine  in  outline  for  demonstration.  They  are 
from  drawings  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Koeck,  painter  to  the 
academy  of  Munich,  celebrated  for  his  admirable  designs  for  the 
works  of  Sommering,  Wenzel,  Fischer,  &c.  They  exhibit  exact 
representations  of  the  skulls  of  animals  of  all  classes,  and  afford 
an  accurate  medium  of  comparison,  which  discovers  the  laws  fol- 
lowed by  nature  in  the  formation  of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
head.  By  the  evidence  of  these  laws  the  author  has  attempted  to 
solve  the  wonderful  problem  involved  in  the  structure,  composi- 
tion, and  proportion,  of  that  part  of  the  animal  frame.  Psychology 
will  thus  obtain  a  true  foundation  in  nature  itself;  cranioscopy  and 
physiognomy  will  be  reduced  by  some  new  measures  to  laws  both 
simple  and  comprehensive;  zoology  will  be  enriched  with  views 
and  principles  of  the  greatest  importance  with  respect  to  the  clas- 
sification of  animals;  and  the  whole  of  natural  history  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  discovery  of  an  organic  law,  hitherto  overlooked, 
which  the  author  calls  Lex  Circuitu*  Organorum. 

Dr.  Martins  farther  informs  us,  that  the  king  of  Bavaria  has 
it  in  contemplation,  to  send  a  scientific  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  America. 

Denmark.  The  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  in  Denmark 
has,  in  consequence  of  an  observation  in  a  prize  essay  laid  before 
it,  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  asserted  efficacy  of 
tannin  as  an  antidote  against  all  poisons,  whether  mineral  or  ve- 
getable. 

Norway.  Walenbero,  in  his  Journey  through  the  Lafllandtc 
Alfia  in  1807,  observes,  that  the  limits  where  the  region  of  snow 
commences,  are  found  to  be  gradually  higher  as  you  quit  the  north 
pole  and  travel  towards  the  equator,  whilst  they  rise  to  a  still 
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greater  and  more  sudden  height  on  reaching  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Political  Economy. — A  Reply  to  Mr.  Ricardo*  s  Proposals 
for  an  economical  and  secure  Currency.  By  Thomas  Smith. 

Mr.  Rioardo's  pamphlet  proposes  three  questions:  the  first 
asks,  whether  the  hank  shall  be  required  to  pay  their  notes  in 
specie  on  the  demand  of  the  holders;  and  the  other  two  regard 
the  profits  of  that  institution.  This  gentleman  proposes  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  paper  abore  the  value  of  bullion,  that  the  bank 
should  be  obliged  to  give  their  paper  in  exchange  for  standard 
gold,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  17*.  per  ounce.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  employ  any  force  to  oblige  the  bank 
to  take  gold  at  the  price  mentioned,  and  that  the  bank  would  be, 
in  a  very  different  sense,  obliged  to  Mr.  Ricardo  to  let  them 
know  where  they  could  get  it,  and  our  author  has  no  doubt  that 
thev  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  him  to  give 
their  notes  in  return  for  all  he  could  furnish  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Smith  considers  that  there  are  two  principles  which  Mr. 
Ricardo  would  have  been  acquainted  with  if  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  existing  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject:  the 
first  is;  "  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  entirely  regulated  by  the 
issue  of  bank  notes;" — the  other,  which  Mr.  Smith  opposes,  is, 
"  that  the  precious  metals  are  the  standards  of  value  and  of  cur- 
rency." Lord  Lauderdale  insists  that  the  term  value,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  original  sense  as  it  is  used  in  common  lan- 
guage, does  not  express  a  quality  inherent  in  any  commodity;  and 
his  lordship  argues  further,  that  (here  is  nothing  which  fiossesses 
a  real  intrinsic  or  invariable  value,  and  that  the  possession  of  no 
quality,  however  important,  can  confer  value. 

Legislation. — Idea  of  a  new  Law  for  the  Civilized  World, 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  American  States.  By  the  author  of  a  letter  written 
from  Athens,  ire. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  considers  that  the  question  of  war 
is  a  subject  of  too  much  importance  to  be  entrusted  to  kings  and 
ministers,  and  he  proposes,  that  before  any  determination  upon  it 
be  made,  the  opinion  be  collected  of  the  community;  assuming 
that  the  French  cabinet  were  to  decide  on  war,  the  following  ex- 
pedients he  recommends  should  be  adopted. 

As  soon  as  the  ministers  have  decided  on  hostile  measures,  the 
minister  of  the  interior  will  cause  to  be  opened  several  great 
books:  one  set  will  be  inscribed  Qui,  the  other  Non.  Two  of 
these,  that  is,  one  of  each  description,  will  be  sent  to  the  prefect 
of  each  department,  to  be  laid  open  at  his  residence  for  the  recep- 
tion of  signatures.  The  individuals  signing  must  be  possessed  of 
certain  descriptions  of  property  to  be  explained. 
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Prefixed  to  each  of  the  great  books*  is  to  be  a  statement  of  the 
causes  for  wan  These  books,  at  the  close  of  three  weeks,  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  legislature.  If,  on  the  scrutiny,  the  Ouis 
predominate,  war  is  to  be  declared;  if  otherwise,  peace  is  to  be 
preserved,  and  the  ministry  is  to  be  dismissed. . 

The  author  then  distinguishes  the  property  authorising  the 
parties  to  sign;  the  punishment  for  not  signing  being  possessed  of 
such  property;  the  punishment  for  signing  being  unqualified;  the 
fines  for  influencing  parties  signing;  and  those  to  be  paid  by  any 
minister  who  shall  issue  any  letter  of  marque,  or  sign  or  publish 
any  war-manifesto,  &c.  unless  war  be  sanctioned  by  the  majority 
of  signatures. 

Other  punishments  are  proposed  against  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  who  suffer  a  year  to  elapse  without  making  overtures  of 
peace,  and  against  ambassadors  treasonably  endeavouring  to  sub- 
vert  the  government  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside. 

Education,— Jean  *t  Jearmette,  ou  les  p'etils  avaniuriers 


Tn  author  of  this  production  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
romance  writers  of  France.  His  works  are  distinguished  for 
natural  grace,  and  for  the  animated  scenes  they  present,  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  early  life.  This  new  effort  is  considered  equal 
to  any  former  one  by  the  same  writer?  and  for  its  spirit  and  origin 
nality  to  merit  peculiar  attention. 

History. — :Histo\re  particuliere  des  provinces  Belgiques,  sow 
le  gouvernement  des  Dues  et  Comptes,  flour  servir  de  comple- 
ment a  Phistoire  general:  par  M.  Dewez. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  tutor  of  what  is  called  the  Walloon 
(division  qf  public  education  in  the  department  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  literary  societies  at  Brussels, 
and  that  of  emulation  at  Liege.  This  is  the  second  volume  of  the 
work,  and  like  the  first,  it  shows  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Flanders,  and  a  patriotic  feeling  highly  meritorious. 
The  third  volume  is  expected  to  appear  in  the  following  month, 
with  which  the  entire  work  will  be  completed. 


The  writer  of  these  memoirs  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
archbishop  of  M alines.  He  likewise  wrote  a  work  intituled  w  Le 
Congrds  de  Vienne,"  and  several  others.  He  has  also  figured 
away  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador.  For  what  purpose  of 
modesty  it  is  we  do  not  know,  but  the  name  and  rank  of  the  au- 
thor are  not  introduced  in  the  usual  way,  but  are  placed  in  a  pa* 
renlheeis  in  the  title-page,  Perhaps  this  may  1  sve  been  only  an 
expedient  qf  th?  bookseller,  whq  cottagers,  the  ecclesiastical  dig? 
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rtitafy  a  little  out  of  his  proper  situation  in  these  memoirs.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  perhaps  might  take  the  liberty  to  con- 
sider M.  de  Pradt  merely  as  a  man  of  letters,  who  condescends 
both  to  write  books  and  to  sell  them.  Gil  Bias  teaches  us,  that 
no  oratorical  display,  no  brilliancy  of  figure  can  soften  the  severity 
of  criticism;  and  perhaps  the  French  prelate,  notwithstanding  his 
liberal  notions,  deserves  no  more  mercy  than  the  Spanish  bishop. 
However,  passing  over  the  phraseology  of  M.  de  Pradt,  our  limits 
will  perhaps  allow  us  to  notice  a  little  contradiction  in  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  production.  In  page  222  is  given  the  moral  por- 
trait of  Napoleon,  and  from  this  view  of  him  it  might  be  conclu- 
ded, that  the  only  defect  of  Bonaparte  was  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse of  mind,  which  led  him  to  incessant  versatility.  Seeing 
always  new  relations  of  things,  and  constantly  generating  new 
ideas  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  il  changeoit  tant  qu'il  y  trouvoif 
plaisir  et  avantage,  et  faisoit,  pour  satisfaire  son  penchant  a  la 
mobilite,  ce  qui  portoit  avec  soi  l'apparence  de  l'ambition  ou  de 
defaut  de  sincerite.  Dans  plusieurs  cas  on  Pa  cru  perfide,  U 
n'etoit  que  changeant." — On  this  principle,  the  deformity  of  vice 
exhibited  at  Bayonne  is  but  a  trifling  change  of  temper,  and  with 
such  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  charity,  we  might  even  pardon 
Mr.  Pradt  himself.  When  our  bishop,  accustomed  to  the  plea- 
sures of  a  court,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  wealth  during  bis  mis- 
sion to  Warsaw,  contented  himself  with  a  mean  apartment  un- 
suited  to  his  office  and  his  duties,  because  it  cost  him  nothing,  he 
was  thought  to  be,  avaricious,  but  it  was  merely  this  frivolous  de- 
fect of  versatility;  when  he  violently  declaimed  against  the  jour- 
nalists, after  having  employed  them  to  publish  articles  most 
gratifying  to  his  pride,  it  was  thought  he  was  insincere,  but  it  was 
mere  versatility.  When  he  revealed  the  secrets  of  his  old  master, 
and  threw  the  dirt  of  abuse  at  him,  after  worshipping  him  as  a  god, 
it  was  conjectured  that  he  was  ungrateful,  but  it  was  simple  un» 
conscious  versatility. 

xThe  numerous  accidents  that  occur  by  the  clothes  of  females 
and  children  taking  fire  might  be  prevented,  by  the  linen,  of  which 
their  dresses  are  made,  being  passed  through  a  solution  of  atom, 
which  is  an  effectual  security  against  their  catching  fire. 

Several  beautiful  petrifactions  have  been  found  at  Wood-End, 
by  Mr.  Ryde  of  Awre.  He  has,  also,  from  the  wasting  of  the 
shore,  occasioned  by  the  subsiding  of  the  Severn  tides,  discovered 
a  petrified  tooth  of  some  enormous  unknown  animal. 

The  school  of  sacred  music  in  Edinburgh,  at  this  time  reckons 
more  than  250  pupils:  they  are  taught  upon  the  German  plan,  viz. 
by  means  of  a  large  black  board,  on  which  the  master  writes  his 
lessons  with  chalk. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Pope,  translator  of  the  Ardai  Viraf  Naraeth,  proposes 
to  publish  by  subscription,  the  Maritime  Philology  of  Hindustan, 
comprising  a  dictionary  of  all  the  sea  terms  used  by  the  nations  of 
Bengal,  as  well  as  those  of  Western  India;  with  their  derivations! 
and  from  whence  adopted,  with  most  of  the  proper  names,  in 
Arabic,  Guzeratee,  Concanee,  and  in  the  common  jargon  of  Hin- 
dustan, in  Chinese,  and  many  in  Malbaree  and  Malays;  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  present  state  of  Arabian,  Indian,  Chinese,  and 
Malay  navigation;  and  notices  respecting  all  the  maritime  tribes. 
The  work  will  include,  beside  the  sea  terms  and  phrases,  many 
geographical  and  commercial  terms  and  descriptions.  To  which 
will  be  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  the  poems  sung  and  recited  by 
all  the  maritime  tribes  of  Arabia  and  India. 

The  readers  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  cannot  have  failed  to  remark 
the  literary  activity  which  distinguishes  all  communications  from 
Java.  It  would  probably  be  derogating  unjustly  from  the  merits 
•f  the  several  members  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  in 
that  settlement,  were  we  to  forget  any  of  them  in  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  industry  which  so  manifestly  prevails; 
but,  at  least  till  we  are  otherwise  informed,  we  shall  attribute  a 
very  large  proportion  of  what  we  so  much  admire,  to  the  excite- 
ment and  example  of  its  excellent  president,  governor  Raffles. 
To  the  valuable  account  of  a  tour  in  Java,  contained  in  the  two 
preceding  numbers  of  this  journal,  is  added,  in  the  present,  a  por- 
tion of  a  discourse  delivered  by  the  president  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  (see  page  341.)  The  remainder  will  appear  in  the 
succeeding  number.  In  that  paper,  the  research,  penetration,  and 
grasp  of  mind  of  the  president,  have  enabled  him  to  present  us 
with  a  hive  of  new  and  interesting  materials.  The  theatre  of  Ids 
observations  embraces  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  extends  to  Japan. 
His  philological  remarks  on  the  language  of  Celebes  and  Java  are 
highly  estimable,  and  important  both  to  history  and  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind.  With  respect  to  the  Eastern  Islands, 
he  opens  a  new  world  of  antiquities,  of  all  the  bearings  of  which 
he  is  not  himself,  perhaps,  at  present  aware.  Those  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  all  his  conjectures,  will  yet  thank  him  for  all  his  in- 
formation.  The  views  and  character  of  Japan,  communicated  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Ainslie,  in  this  discourse,  will  be  found  gra- 
tifying, and,  to  most  readers,  unexpected  in  the  extreme.  The  ap- 
plause bestowed  by  the  Japanese  upon  the  work  of  Koempfer  b  a 
singular  literary  anecdote;  and  the  fact,  that  the  English  language 
is  studied  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  English  books  eagerly 
asked  for  in  Japan,  strongly  marks  the  a^e  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  progress  of  human  intercourse.  "  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact," 
says  the  president,  "  that  notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the 
empire  of  Japan  not  to  enter  into  foreign  commerce,  the  English 
language,  for  seven  years  past,  since  the  visit  of  captain  Pellew, 
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-lifts  in  obedience  to  an  edict  of  the  emperor,  been  cultivated  with 
considerable  success,  by  the  younger  members  of  the  college  of 
-interpreters,  who,\  indeed,  ori  occasion  of  Dr.  Ainslie's  mission, 
were  anxious  in  their  inquiries  after  English  books."  Mr.  Raffles 
says,  a  commerce  between  this  country  and  Japan  might  easily  be 
opened;  and  we  find  it  rumoured  that  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  company  is  far  from  differing  greatly  in  opinion  with 
this  gentleman  upon  the  subject. 

To  the  ardent  and  indefatigable  mind  of  Mr.  Raffles,  all  exter- 
nal stimulus  is  perhaps  superfluous;  and  still  less  can  any  increase 
of  industry  be  expected  from  the  humble  tribute  of  applause 
which  this  journal  is  able  to  convey.  Mr.  Raffles  is  treading  in  a 
field  of  inquiry  in  which  it  seems  probable  that  his  name  will  ne- 
ver be  forgotten.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  the 
means  of  procuring  accurate  drawings  of  the  antiquities  he  de- 
scribes. 

Though  it  has  been  said  above,  that  much  of  that  literary  lustre 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  now  spread  over  Java,  is  probably 
derived  from  the  excitement  and  example  of  Mr.  Raffles,  it  is  also 
to  be  confessed,  that  the  president  appears  to  be  not  without  worthy 
associates,  in  major  Johnson,  captain  Baker,  lieutenant  Heyland, 
and  Drs.  Horsefield  and  Ainslie;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  seems 
good  reason  to  lament,  that  if  any  copies  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Java  have  reached  England, 
they  have  at  least,  been  very  few  in  number. 

The  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  Classical  Journal  contains, 
amid  a  variety  of  articles  in  classical,  biblical,  and  oriental  litera- 
ture, an  essay,  the  design  of  which  is  to  trace  the  Abyssinians  to  a 
Hebrew  origin,  and  a  continuation  of  professor  Scott's  inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  diversity  of  the  human  character  in  various  ages, 
nations,  and  individuals. 

Governor  Raffles  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  a  translation  of  one 
•f  the  old  Javanese  poems  described  in  his  discourse. 

The  literary  spirit  in  Java  is  hot  confined  to  the  English  inha- 
bitants. "  The  angry  discussions  on  Dutch  colonial  literature," 
says  a  Bombay  paper  of  July  last,  "  which  have  lately  agitated 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  all  genuine  Hollanders  have  not  yet  subsid- 
ed. The  gazettes  of  every  succeeding  week  are  vehicles  of  long 
philippics;  several  of  which  contain  a  considerable  share  of  point 
and  humour,  and  must  be  exceedingly  amusing  to  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  under  disquisition,  and  the  individual  comba- 
tants." 

The  excavations  at  Pompeii  are  prosecuted  after  a  certain  plan, 
so  as  to  go  round  the  whole  town,  which,  when  cleared  from  the 
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ashes  which  cover  it,  will  probably  become  one  day  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  antiquity. 

Some  men  employed  to  sink  a  pit  in  Reading  abbey,  have  found 
an  ancient  stone  sarcophagus,  which  there  is  little  doubt,  from  its 
being  placed  to  the  right  of  the  altar  in  the  church,  formerly  held 
the  coffin  of  Henry  the  First,  the  founder  of  the  abbey.  The  end 
of  a  thigh  bone,  nearly  perished,  was  also  discovered.  The 
sarcophagus  is  seven  feet  in  length,  two  feet  six  inches  wide  at 
the  head,  and  two  feet  at  the  bottom;  and  seven  inches  and  a  half 
think.  It  is  carved  round  in  columns,  and  iron  rings  are  fixed  in 
the  sides,  and  at  each  end. 

Several  MSS.  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  bouse  of  Ma- 
dame Lavater,  belonging  to  her  late  husband. 

A  Greek  literary  society  has  been  recently  established  at  Athens. 
It  is  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  native  and  foreign  literati 
residing  in  that  city. 


New  Mafs.  A  topographical  map  of  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  two  parts,  which,  when  united,  form  an  entire  length  of 
eleven  feet  by  four  and  a  half,  on  a  scale  of  two  and  three  quarter 
miles  to  an  inch.  This  map  displays  the  divisions  of  districts, 
counties,  seigniories,  and  townships;  the  settlements,  roads,  rivers* 
and  streams,  with  all  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  country; 
the  islands,  rocks,  shoals,  soundings,  fcc.  of  the  river  St.  Lawreacc, 

A  Topographical  Description,  in  one  volume  royal  octavo,  con- 
taining accounts  of  all  the  seigniories  and  townships;  their  state  of 
cultivation,  and  other  peculiarities,  with  a  great  variety  of  local 
information,  never  before  offered  to  the  public;  embellished  by 
seventeen  landscape  views,  plans,  &c. 

Geographical  Map  (four  feet  by  two  and  a  half)  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  part  of  the  United  States  of  America;  extend* 
ing  westward  to  the  source  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  eastward 
to  Newfoundland,  taking  in  all  the  territory  between  the  39th  and 
52d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  thereby  including  the  chies  of 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  fcc.  By  Joseph  Boucnette,  esquire, 
his  majesty's  surveyor  general  of  Lower  Canada,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  C,  M. — Price  71.  7*.  6d. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  society  for  encouraging  arts,  manufac* 
tures,  and  commerce,  in  the  Adelphi,  London,  the  vice-president, 
J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  delivered  to  lieut.-colonel  Bouchette,  of 
Quebec,  the  gold  medal  voted  to  him  by  the  society  as  a  mark  of 
its  approbation  of  the  skill  and  abilitv  shown  in  the  construction  of 
his  topographical  map  of  Canada;  he  was  also  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  society. 
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ORIGINAL. 

Jt  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  State*  of  Ameri- 
ca: it*  Connection  with  Agriculture  and  Manufactures:  and  ah 
Account  of  the  Public  Debt,  Revenues,  and  Expenditure  of  the 
United  State:  With  a  brief  Review  of  the  Trade,  Agriculture, 
and  Manufacture*  of  the  Colonies,  previous  to  their  Independence. 
Accompanied  with  Tables,  illustrative  oft  he  Principles  and  Object 
of  the  Work.  By  Timothy  Pitkin,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Re* 
presentatives  of  the  United  States  from  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
Charles  Hosmer,  Hartford,  1816,  8vo.  pp.  436. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  told,  that,  by  the  right  of  discovery, 
Henry  VII,  of  England,  laid  claim  to  the  whole  pf  North  Ameri- 
ca; and  that,  between  the  29th  and  48th  degrees  of  latitude,  it 
was  parcelled  out  by  him  and  his  successors  in  grants,  principally 
to  single,  enterprising  individuals.  Avarice  was  originally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scheme;  and  accordingly  the  colonies  were  always 
considered  as  mere  appendages  to  the  mother-country.  The  whole 
system  of  maternal  policy  was  calculated  to  make  them  entirely 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  England: — all  their  wants  were  to 
be  supplied  from  what  was  then  usually  denominated  homes  nor 
could  their  own  produce  be  carried  in  any  but  British  vessels,  or 
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be  landed  in  any  but  British  dominions.*  To  render  the  latter  pro- 
viakm  the  more  effectual, — it  was  enacted  by  parliament,  in  1660, 
that  all  colonial  produce  should  be  <  laid  on  shore/  in  some  port  be- 
longing to  his  majesty's  kingdom*— under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
not  only  the  goods  themselves,  but  the  vessels  in  which  they  were 
carried.  By  another  parliamentary  enactment  of  166*,  do  Euro- 
pean commodities  could  be  imported  into  the  colonies,— except 
they  were  shipped  in  English  vessels  and  from  English  ports:  a 
disability  which  was  a  little  ameliorated,  however,  by  a  drawback 
of  duties  on  their  exportation  to  this  country. 

The  policy  of  these  regulations  was  three-fold: — to  draw  from 
the  American  settlements  an  immediate  supply  of  agricultural 
productions,— to  prevent  the  dangerous  increase  of  their  wealth, 
by  circumscribing  the  extent  of  their  commerce, — and  to  secure 
their  perpetual  subjection  to  the  mother-country,  by  making  them 
continually  feel  the  ties  of  dependence*  This  system  of  cramp- 
ing and  exsiccating  the  colonies  was  gradually  made  more  and 
more  rigorous;  and  subsequently  to  1766  their  trade  was  entirely 
limited  to  Great  Britain,  to  the  West-Indies,  to  certain  parts  of 
Africa,  and  to  that  section  of  Europe  which  lies  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre. 

But  in  spite  of  every  restriction  the  increase  of  the  colonies, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  created  ere  long  the  jealousy  of 
the  parent  state.  Besides  the  commerce  with  Africa  of  negroes 
and  New-Eagland  rum,  they— particularly  the  northern  colonies 
—carried  on  with  the  West-Indies  a  very  lucrative  exchange  of 
lumber,  fish,  grain,  and  other  provisions,— for  rum,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, salt;  molasses,  and  every  other  article,  the  exportation  of 

•  There  wit  a  distinction,  however,  between  whet  were  called  enumerated  aed 
n**-emtm$m$ed com modJllei^— between  such,  in  other  worth,  u  were  eaclusieelw 
confined  to  the  market  of  the  parent  coentry,  end  each  et  might  he  traneperted 
to  euy-pert  of  the  world.  The  distinction  wee  hardly  worth  naming;  for  tine 
former  embraced  nil  the  meet  important  articles  of  commerce,— soch  as  sogers, 
tobacco,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fustic,  and  other  dying  woods;  to  wheals 
were  added,  molasses1,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  hemp,  roasts,  yards,  copper  ore, 
pig  sod  bar  Iron,  pot  and  pearl  asbec,  bearer  skins,  whale  fins,  hides,  Sce.^  Riee 
and  Inmtier  were  at  first  enumerated,'  hut  the y  were  subsequently  permitted  to  he 
shipped  to  sny  European  port  tooth  of  Cape  Finisterre,— -where  also  a  ttaeato  ef 
17  GC  obliged  all  lies  nee  emmtrated  articles  to  be  carried. 
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which  waft  not  prohibited.  This  trade  was  indiscriminate;  and  as 
there  were  several  foreign  West-India  islands  whose  miperioi1 
fertility  gave  them  an  advantage  over  those  possessed  by  the  En- 
glish, the  greater  commerce  of  the  former  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
content to  the  merchants  and  planters  of  the  latter.  Again*  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  domestic  manufactures,-— such  as  some  wool- 
len and  linen  cloths,  iron,  hats,  paper,  fcc—very  naturally  accom- 
panied the  increased  population  of  the  colonies, — and  quite  as  na- 
turally excited  the  jealousy  and  complaint  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  mother-country.  In  1731,  the  murmurs  of  the  merchants, 
planters,  and  manufacturers  had  grown  so  vexatious  and  loud  that 
parliament  was  obliged  to  direct  the  board  of  trade  and  planta* 
tions  to  make  a  report  concerning  those  prosperous  parts  of  colo- 
nial economy  which  were  <  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain?— *  direction  which  exhibits  at 
once  the  light  in  which  the  colonies  were  held,  and  the  miserable 
mistake  of  English  statesmen  hi  that  period— who  thus  gratuitous*' 
ly  assumed  that  the  interests  of  the  colonies  could  be  incompatible 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  empire. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that,  though  some  woollen  and  li- 
nen cloth  was  made  in  New- England,  New-York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland,  the  grievous  manufacture  of  the  former  extended 
only  to  the  wool  of  such  sheep  as  every  agriculturist  was  obliged 
to  have  on  his  farm:  and  that  what  linen  was  manufactured  con- 
sisted merely  of «  coarse  cloths,  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for  their 
horns,'— articles  which  surely  could  be  no  great  subject  of  com- 
mercial jealousy,  and  which  the  colonists  had  ventured  to  make 
for  themselves,  because  their  own  flax  and  hemp  were  more  do- 
uble and  more  easily  raised  than  those  which  they  could  get  from 
any  part  of  Europe.  What  should  have  quieted  still  more  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  mother-country, — the  report  goes  on  to  state,  that  the 
high  price  of  labour  in  America  rendered  the  manufacture  of  li- 
nen 20  per  cent,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  50  per  cent  dearer 
in  the  colonies  than  in  Great  Britain.— About  this  time  was  com- 
menced the  system  of  sending  circular  queries  to  all  the  colonial 
governors  in  order  to  learn  the  interior  state  of  each  settlement: 
and  by  their  own  accounts,— which,  however,  must  not  be  too  im- 
plicitly relied  on,— there  was  not  in  all  the  provinces  a  sufficiency 
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of  domestic  manufactures  to  supply  one  sixteenth  of  their  whcfc 
demand. 

The  British  West-Indians  still  continued  their  importunate 
cries  against  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  those  islands  which  be- 
longed to  other  nations;— and  in  1733  a  parliamentary  statute  im- 
posed a  duty  of  9d.  sterling  on  every  gallon  of  rum,  6d.  on  every 
gallon  of  molasses,  and  5s.  on  every  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  im- 
ported into  Anglo-American  plantations  from  foreign  sugar  colo- 
nies. The  duty  on  rum  was  subsequently  reduced  to  6d.— that 
on  molasses  to  3d.  on  the  gallon:  but  it  was  always  considered  in 
the  just  light  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  West-Indian  interest;  and  every 
possible  expedient  was  adopted  for  the  evasion  of  its  payment  In 
1732  the  exportation  of  colonial  hats  was  forbidden  under  severe 
penalties;  and  in  1750  the  manufacture  of  pig  and  bar  iron  was 
alike  the  subject  of  statutable  prohibition.  Its  importation  into 
England,  in  the  raw  state,  however,  was  encouraged  both  by 
bounties  from  parliament  and  by  premiums  from  the  society  insti- 
tuted at  London  <  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.'  Bounties  and  premiums  were,  also,  bestowed, 
at  successive  periods,  upon  the  importation  into  the  mother-coun- 
try of  almost  all  the  articles  of  Colonial  produce, — such  as  tar, 
pitch,  rosin,  turpentine,  indigo,  hemp,  flax,  logwood,  and  lum- 
ber of  every  description. 

In  1749  the  population  of  the  North  American  colonies  was 
estimated  at  1,046,000;  and  their  annual  imports  from  England  at 
about  900,000/.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1755,  be- 
tween England  and  France  for  colomal  boundaries,  the  imports  of 
those  provinces  which  are  now  the  United  States  rose  at  once  to 
nearly  double  their  former  value;  and  during  the  five  years  of  hs 
continuance  there  was  an  annual  increase  of  about  300,000/.  ster- 
ling. The  previous  encroachments  of  the  French  made  the  Bri- 
tish colonists  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  result  of  the  contest;  and 
they  voluntarily  assumed  more  expense  in  carrying  it  on  than  was 
absolutely  detnandable. 

As  a  smuggling  trade  was  carried  on  between  the  colonies 
and  the  foreign  West-India  islands,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  custom-house  books  the  precise  state  of  their  exports  and 
imports  previous  to  the  year  1776.  These,  however,  are  the  only 
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documents  we  hate;  and  from  them  it  appears,  that  the  exports 
for  1769  amounted  to  about  $  1 3,000,000,— of  which  nearly  one 
half  was  shipped  to  England;  and  that  the  imports  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  about  g  12,000,000, — of  which,  again,  more 
than  the  half  was  received  from  the  mother-country.  On  the  same 
imperfect  data  it  may  be  calculated,  that,  previous  to  their  rupture 
with  Great  Britain,  the  colonists  possessed  about  300,000  tons  of 
shipping;  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  their  shipping  at  the  yearly  rate  of  about  2 1,000  tons*— of  which 
more  than  one  half  was  built  in  New-Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

During  the  revolution  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  colonists 
was  entirely  destroyed;  and  they  were  thrown  back  upon  their 
own  resources  for  a  supply  of  every  tiling  necessary  to  the  prose- 
cution of  an  expensive  war.  It  cost  them  more  than  £  1 35,000,000;* 
and  they  came  out  of  the  contest  with  a  debt  of  8  42,000,000, — 
with  no  funds  to  pay  the  interest  or  to  redeem  the  principal*—- and 
with  no  po  were  in  congress  to  provide  such  funds  by  the  imposition 
of  mercantile  duties,  or  by  any  other  expedient  whatsoever.  The 
delegates  of  the  old  confederation  made  several  struggles  to  obtain 
from  the  state  governments  the  power  of  levying  imposts;  but  their 
struggles  were  all  abortive;  and  for  the  waiit  of  returns  from  our 
own  custom-house  officers,  we  are  under  necessity  of  recurring  to 
books  of  the  English,— in  order  to  make  any  thing  like  an  estimate 
of  our  exports  and  imports  for  the  two  years  directly  subsequent 
to  revolutionary  war.  From  these  we  ascertain  that,  in  1784,  the 
latter  were  about  18,000,000 — in  the  next  year  about  12,000,000, 
—in  both  about  30,000,000  of  dollars;  while  the  former  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  no  more  than  about  8  or  9,000,000:— a  dispa* 
rity  which  soon  exhausted  us  of  the  little  specie  we  had  at  the  close 
of  the  revolution,  and  removed  us  still  further  from  the  prospect 
of  relieving  the  public  burthens.  Almost  every  individual  of  the 
nation— as  well  as  the  nation  itself— was  greatly  involved  in  debt: 
many  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  gained  worse  than  nothing  by 
the  achievement  of  independence,  and  sought  to  remedy  their 

•  According  to  the  specie  nidation.  In  continental  bills  the  amount  was— 
375,470,541  dollars  of  the  •  W,  and  9,070,435  dollars  of  the  nrw  amnion,— ia  aU 
550,547,036  dollars. 


desperate  fortunes  by  means  of  domestic  insurrection.4  public  Cre- 
dit fcas  no  more;  and  our  affairs  appeared  to  be  fast  dissolving  into 
that  anarchical  confusion,  out  of  which  one  strong  arm  alone  can 
bring  order  and  government.  There  was  no  tiftte  to  be  lost;  and, 
at  the  proposition  of  Virginia,  commissioners  from  thatrate,  as 
-well  as  from  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  New-Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, convened  at  Annapolis  in  September,  1786,  to  institute  some 
uniform  and  co-operative  plan  of  national  administration.  But  as 
thejr  were' only  a  partial  representation  of  the  United  States  they 
could  adopt  no  measures  which  would  be  cogent  upon  the  whole; 
and  it  was  not  till  May  1787  that,— in  consequence  of  their  recom- 
mendation to  the  several  state  legislatures, — a  convention  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  and  that  system  of  government  devised,  which  gave 
to  congress  the  general  power  of  superintending  our  commercial, 
as  well  as  our  other  public  affairs;  and  which  has  made  us^-with 
a  few  intervals  of  ad vershy— the  most  prosperous,  and  perhaps  we 
may  add,  the  most  happy  people  on  the  globe. 

We  must  now  divide  our  exports  into^-those  of  domestic, 
— artd  those  of  foreign,  produce.  Tht  Jtnt  are  subdivided,  again, 
into  the  produce,  1st,  of  the  sea — 2d,  of  the  forest — 3d,  of  agri- 
culture—and  4th,  of  manufactures.  Cod  and  whale  are  the  most  im- 
portant products  t)f  the  sea;  and,  until  the  late  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  they  composed  a  great 
and  integral  part  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  northern  states.  The 
cod-fisheries  experienced  the  general  shock  of  revolutionary  de- 
vastation; nor  did  they  recover  their  former  activity  and  vigour  un- 
til 1790.  In  consequence  of  a  representation  of  their  embar- 
rassed state,  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  general  go- 
vernment offered,  in  that  year,— as  a  sort  of  drawback  of  the  du- 
ties on  imported  salt, — a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  salted 
fish,— and  subsequently  to  that  period  a  pecuniary  allowance  to 
duch  vessels  as  were  employed  in  those  fisheries  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  months.  These  measures  operated  as  vigorous  stihrali; 
and  from  1791,— when  the  quantity  was  383,537  quintals  of  dried, 
and  57,434  bis.  of  pickled  fish, — up  to  1808,  the  annual  exporta- 
tion increased  by  an  average  rate  of  10,000  quintals  and  500  bar- 
rels. The  rtttrkiivt  ay •  tern  made  a  sudden  abridgment  of 
about  two-thirds  of  the  yearly  quantity:  it  recovered  about  one- 
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third  in  1809;  but  since  that  period  it  has  dwindled  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  63,000  quintals  of  dried,  and  about  9,000  bis.  of 
pickled  fish  annually.  In  1814  the  former  amounted  to  no  more 
than  31,310— tbe  latter  to  no  more  than  8,436. 

In  1795  the  enrolled  tonnage  of  ships  employed  in  the  cod- 
fisheries  was  24,887,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels  licensed  under  30 
tons  6,046: — in  1807  the  former  amounted  to  60,689,  the  latter  to 
9,616;  showing  in  all  a  yearly  increase  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
3,000  tons.  In  1808  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage — both  enrolled 
and  licensed  under  twenty  tons — was  51,997;  which  by  an  average 
annual  ratio  of  about  5,000  tons  fell  down  to  1 8,522  in  the  year  1813. 
—For  the  ten  years  between  1791  and  1800  the  average  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  the  cod-fishery  was  estimated  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  in  1803  at  about  33,000  annually:  between 
1 80 1  and  i  807  the  average  amount  was  about  4*4,000;  and  through 
both  periods  it  was  of  course  about  38,000  a  year. 

The  value  of  exported  fish  and  the  number  of  seamen  em- 
ployed in  tbe  fisheries  must  of  course  experience  fluctuations 
correspondent  to  the  number  of  quintals  and  the  amount  of  tonnage. 
From  1 803  to  1 807  the  average  value  of  dried  fish  exported  was 
about  g  2,000,000, — of  pickled  fish  about  g  440,000  annually:  in 
1808  the  former  fell  off  to  g  623,000,— the  latter  to  g  98,000;  in  the 
following  year  they  almost  reached  their  former  height;  but  from 
1810,— when  the  first  amounted  to  g  913,000,  and  the  second  to 
£  214,000, — they  declined  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  g  156,000, 
and  g  33,000  respectively;  and  in  1814  one  was  only  g  128,000, — 
the  other  only  g  50,000. 

The  number  of  seamen  employed  in  the  cod-fishery  between 
1791  and  1800  was  about  5,000, — between  1801  and  1807,  about 
7,000;  and  during  both  periods  about  6,000,  on  an  annual  average. 
—In  1744  the  French  employed  in  this  fishery  about  24,520  men 
—14  large  ships;  and  took  1,149,000  quintals  of  fish.  For  seve- 
ral years  previous  to  the  late  war,  ourselves  and  the  English  were 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  them: — but  the  late  treaty  was  si- 
lent on  the  subject;  and  orders  were  despatched  by  earl  Barthurst 
from  Downing  street,  June  17,  1815,  to  deprive  us  of  the  only 
privilege  which  renders  the  fishery  of  any  value, — the  privilege  of 
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drying  oar  fish  upon  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  British  territo- 
ries. 

Fortunately  the  vAafc-fishery  stands  in  no  need  of  such  a 
privilege.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  island  of  Nantucket^— 
about  15  miles  long  and  3  or  3  broadr— commenced  the  Ameri- 
can  whale-fishery;  which  at  its  institution,  in  1690,  was  carried  on 
in  boats  and  confined  pretty  much  to  the  shore.  In  1715  they  em- 
ployed six  sloops  of  88  tons  burthen;  and  began  gradually  to  ex- 
tend their  adventures  from  the  American  coast  to  the  western  is- 
lands—to the  Brazils — and  finally  to  the  northern  and  southern 
seas.  The  Dutch  at  first  monopolized  the  whale-fishery;  but 
in  1788  this  shared  the  fete  of  every  other  branch  of  their  com- 
merce. 

From  1771  to  1775  the  whale-fishing  vessels  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  rather  of  Nantucket,  amounted  in  number  to  304,  and  in 
tonnage  to  27,840:— from  1787  to  1789  the  former  was  122,  and  the 
latter  10,2 10.  During  the  first  period  the  number  of  seamen  was 
4,059;  who  took  annually  39,390  bis.  of  spermaceti,  and  8,650  bis.  of 
whale,  oil:— while  during  the  second  period  the  seamen  were  only 
1,611,  and  the  barrels  of  oil  7,980  spermaceti, — 13,130  whale. 
The  quantities  exported  from  1 79 1  to  1 8 1 4  are  so  fluctuating  from 
year  to  year  that  no  average  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
fishery.  Thus,  leaving  out  the  thousands,  the  quantities  of  sper- 
maceti oil  are  as  134,  63,  140,  82,  80,  164,  27,  129,  144,  322, 
92,  28,  46,  5,  73,  43,  44,— but  in  1808  the  gallons  were  only 
six  hundred  and  twelve*— in  the  following  years  they  recovered 
their  thousands, — 51,  64,  136,  63.   As  this  oil  is  chiefly  carried 
to  Great  Britain,  the  exports  for  1813-14  of  course  amounted  to 
nothing.   The  gallons  of  whale  oil  exported  yearly  during  the 
same  period  were  quite  as  irregular:— 447;  436;  513;  1000;  810; 
1176;  582;  700;  421;  204;  215;  380;  550;  646;  626;  826;  933; 
198;  421;  545;  187;  106;  5;  0.*  These  fluctuationsi— that  part 
of  them,  we  mean,  which  was  not  occasioned  by  government^— 
are  undoubtedly  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  business.— The  yearly  values  of  the  exports  have,  of  course, 
the  same  irregularity.   Thus  in  1803  the  value  of  whale  oil  and 
bone  was  2280,000;  and  in  the  subsequent  years  up  to  1804^ 


*  We  ha?e  dropped  the  thousand!  at  before. 
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(dropping  the  thousands)  310;  315;  418;  476;  88;*  169;  223; 
78;  56;  2;  1; — the  annual  value  of  spermaceti  oil  during  the  same 
period,  175;  70;  163;  182;  130*  33;*  136;  132;  273;  141;  10$ 
9.— In  1804  the  ood  and  whale-fisheries  furnished  more  than 
S  $,000,000  of  our  exports: — ten  years  afterwards  their  united  va- 
lue was  only  g  316,000. — The  West-Indies,  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe  were  the  markers  for  cod-fish; — the  West-Indies,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  for  common  whale  oil. 

We  come  secondly ^  to  the  products  of  the  forests; — which  , 
consist  of  staves  and  heading,  hoops  and  poles,  shingles,  boards, 
plank,  scantling,  and  timber  for  masts,  spars,  buildings,  fee. — tar, 
pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin;  pot  and  pearl  ashes;  skins  and  furs; 
ginseng;  oak  bark,  and  other  dyes.  The  official  value  of  exported 
lumber  for  1770  was  g  686,588;t  and  from  1803  to  1807  the  ave- 
rage yearly  value  was  more  than  g  2,500,000. — In  1770  our  ex- 
portation of  tar  was  82,075  bis.— -of  pitch,  9,1 14  bis.— of  turpentine, 
17,014  bis.;  of  all  which  the  official  value  was  g  144,000.  The 
attempt  of  the  Tar  Company  of  Sweden,  in  1703,  to  enhance  the 
price  of  these  articles  induced  the  British  government  to  offer  the 
colonists  a  bounty  of  4/  a  ton  on  the  importation  of  tar  and  pitch, 
and  3/  a  ton  on  the  importation  of  turpentine  and  rosin;  and  since 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries  the  mere  profits  of  the  trade 
have  sufficiently  rewarded  its  continuance.  In  1 805-6-7  we  ex- 
ported 64^7  bis.  of  tar,  9,008  bis.  of  pitch,  and  74,607  bis.  of  tur- 
pentine; the  united  average  value  of  which  was  about  8500,000. 
These  articles  are  principally  the  produce  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1761  the  society  instituted  at  London  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manvfacturea^  as  well  as  of  arts  and  commerce,  offered 
premiums  and  sent  over  treatises  to  stimulate  the  colonists  in  the 
production  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes;  who  in  1770  exported  1,173 
tons  of  the  former,  and  737  tons  of  the  latter, — the  joint  value  of 
which  was  thep  estimated  at  about  g  290,000.  The  trade  in  these 
articles  has  greatly  increased;  and  in  1807  the  whole  value  of  their 
exportation  was  g  1,490,000. — Furs  and  peltry  have  always  con- 
stituted a  considerable  item  in  American  commerce.  In  1770  the 

•  In  consequence  of  the  Embargo. 

f  Wt  »ute  all  Yalutf  in  our  preient  currency thaugh  it  in  not  instituted 
im  1770. 

vol.  vili  37 
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official  value  of  the  export*  from  all  the  northern  colonies,  in- 
clusive of  Canada^  was  about  8  670,000;  from  1791  to  1803  the 
average  annual  value  was  about  $300,000;  from  1804  to  1807  about 
8900,000,— a  sudden  increase  which  is  explained  by  supposing  that 
through  the  latter  period  a  large  portion  of  the  furs  were  brought 
from  Canada  and  exported  from  the  United  States**- In  1770,  the 
North-American  colonists  exported  74,604  pounds  of  ginsengr— 
valued  at  about  8  5,000;  and  in  1806,  no  less  than  448,394  pounds, 
—valued  at  $  139,000.— In  1803  the  exportation  of  oak  bark  and 
other  dyeing  woods  was  valued  at  $225,000.— From  1803  to  1807 
the  average  yearly  value  of  exported  articles  under  this  head  was 
about  $  5,000,000:  for  the  next  year  they  were  only  $l,399,00d; 
but  thenceforward  to  1813  the  average  was  about  $  3,400,000.  In 
•the  next  year  they  amounted  to  $570,000  only.  Except  staves  and 
heading,  our  lumber  was  chiefly  carried  to  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal;— to  the  former  of  which  countries,  also,  nearly  all  the  na- 
val stores — pot  and  pearl  ashes,  were  transported, 

We  have  always  been  an  agricultural  people.  The  facility  of 
supporting  families  by  the  cultivation  of  our  cheap  lands  has  ope 
rated  as  usual  in  encouraging  early  marriages:  the  necessary  in* 
crease  of  numbers  re-acts  upon  the  production  of  substance;  and 
thus  we  go  on  by  the  curious  involution  of  political  arithmetic  to 
•grow  in  population  and  in  wealth  beyond  any  other  nation  on  the 
earth.  Our  agricultural  products  may  be  divided  into£-lst,  those 
of  vegetables,  such  as  wheat-flour,  rice,  Indian-corn,  rye,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  &c. — 2dly,  those  of  animals,  such  as  beef,  tallow, 
hides,  butter  and  cheese,  pork  and  lard, — or  the  animals  them- 
selves, such  live  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  &c. — 3d!y,  tobac- 
co,— 4thly,  cotton, — 5thly,  some  of  minor  importance,  such  as  in- 
digo, flax-seed,  wax,  8cc. 

I.  Wheat  was  introduced  by  the  first  emigrants  to  this  country^ 
and  for  a  long  time  was  abundantly  productive  in  the  eastern 
states; — but  of  late  it  has  nearly  failed  in  New-England;  and  has 
become  the  staple  commodity  of  the  middle  states.  In  1770  the 
colonies  which  now  compose  the  United  States  exported  752,240 
bushels  of  wheat;  of  which  no  more  than  1 1,739  were  carried  to 
England,— while  about  149,985  were  transported  to  Ireland,  955 
to  the  West-Indies,  and  the  remainder  388,561  to  the  south  part 
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of  Europe.  During  the  same  year  260  tons  of  flour  and  bread  were 
exported  to  England,  3,583  to  Ireland,  1 8,50 1  to  the  southern  part  of 
Europe,  72  to  Africa,  and  23,449  to  the  West-Indies.  The  joint  offi- 
cial value  of  exported  wheat  and  flour  was  about  $2,862,190.  From 
1791  to  1794,  the  average  annual  export  was  about  1,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  and  more  than  820,000  bis.  of  flour;  from  1795  to 
1800  a  little  more  than  24,000  bushels;  and  a  little  less  than 
411,000  bis.;  during  1801-2,  about  260,000  bushels,  and  a  little 
ever  1,000,000  bis.;  in  1803  about  686,416  bushels,  and  1,31 1,853 
bis. —  valued  jointly  at  $  9,310,000;  from  1804  to  1806  little  more 
than  74,000  bushels,  and  789,000  bis. — valued  together  at  about 
£7,300,000  on  an  average;  in  1807  about  767,000  bushels,  and 
1,249,8 19  bls.-value  $10,753,0410;  in  1 808  about  87,000  bushels  and 
264,000  bis.— value  $  1 ,936,000;  from  1 809  to  1 8 1 1  about  320,000 
bushels,  and  1,029,000  bis — value  about  $9,000,000  on  an  ave- 
rage; in  1812  about  53,832  bushels,  and  1,443,492  bis. — value 
g  13,687,000;  in  1813  about  288,535  bushels,  and  1,260,943  bls.- 
value  $  13^91,000;  in  1814,  no  bushels,  but  193,274  bis.— valua 
$  1,734,000. 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Great  Britain, — but  chiefly  the  West-In- 
dies have  been  the  markets  for  our  wheat  and  flour;  in  all  of  which 
countries  the  average  annual  prices  from  1806  to  1813  were  about 
$1  50  per  bushel  for  the  former,  and  $8  20  per  barrel  for  the  lat- 
ter. The  scarcity  of  1801  created  in  Great  Britain  a  demand  for 
216,977  bushels  of  our  wheat,  together  with  479,720  bis.  of  our 
flour;  and  in  1807  the  same  country  imported  669,950  bushels  of 
the  former,  together  with  323,968  bis.  of  the  latter.  In  181 1  the 
war  of  Spain  and  Portugal  opened  a  market  for  no  less  than 
835,179  bis.  of  American  flour,  and  76,232  bushels  of  American 
wheat;  the  joint  value  of  which  was  $  8,000,000,  at  our  own  porta, 
and  must  have  been  not  less  than  about  $12,000,000,  at  the  place 
of  importation.  To  the  Peninsula,  also,  we  exported  in  1813  as 
many  as  973,500  bis.  of  flour,  and  288,950  bushels  of  wheat,— the 
joint  value  of  which  in  the  foreign  market  could  not  be  less  than 
$  1 5,000,000. — Including  rice,  the  annual  average  value  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  1805-6-7  was  about  $  12,000,000 
—in  1811-12-13  about  $  18,000,000. 

The  chief  support  of  Carolina  depended  upon  the  wreck  of  a 
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Madagascar  vessel  in  the  year  1694,— -from  which  Landgrave  Tho- 
mas Smith,  the  governor  of  that  province,  obtained  a  bag  of  rice* 
seed;  sowed  it  in  his  garden;  found  it  grew  luxuriantly;  and  hence  es- 
tablished the  practicability  of  cultivating  the  grain  in  the  low  grounds 
of  the  southern  states.  In  1724,  about  18,000  bis.  of  rice  were 
exported  from  all  the  colonies  in  1733,  about  36,580  bis.  from 
South. Carolina;  in  1739,  about  71,484  bis.;  in  1740,  about  91,110 
bis*;— from  November  1760  to  September  1761  about  100,000  Ms.; 
and  in  1770  no  less  than  150,515  bis. — value  81,530,000— nearly 
one  half  of  which  was  shipped  to.  England.  From  1791  to  1796 
the  average  annual  export  was  about  126,000  tierces; — in  1791 
they  were  only  60,11 1;  from  1798  to  1802  the  average  number 
was  about  104,000;  from  1803  to  1807  about  83,000,— value  on  an 
average  about  22,300,000;  in  1808  only  9,228  in  number,— -in  va- 
lue g22 1 ,000;  but  from  1 309  to  1 8 1 3  the  former  was  on  an  average 
of  113,000, — the  latter  22,336,000;  when  in  the  next  year  the 
tierces  fell  to  1 1,476,  and  their  value  to  g 2 30,000. 

For  Indian  com  we  were  not  obliged  to  depend  upon  shipwrecks; 
—nature  had  made  it  indigenous;  and  nothing  was  wanting  from 
man  but  a  little  cultivation  and  care.  It  grows  in  every  section  of 
the  United  States;  and  is  exported  eithet  in  the  raw  state,  or  as 
manufactured  into  meal.  The  West- Indies  are  the  chief  market 
for  meal, — though  in  times  of  scarcity  it  has  now  and  then  been 
carried  to  Europe.  In  1770  the  colonial  exportation  was  578,349 
bushels,-- valued  at  2149,000;  of  which  15  went  to  Ireland, 
175,221  to  the  south  of  Europe,  20  to  Africa,  and  the  remainder 
402,958  to  the  West-Indies.  The  average  annual  export  from 
1791  to  1802  was  about  1,487,000  bushels  of  corn;  and  351,000 
of  meal:—- from  1803  to  1707  about  1,386,000  bushels  of  corn,  and 
121,000  of  meal, — average  annual  value  21,648,000:  in  1808  about 
249,533  bushels  of  corn,  and  30,818  of  meal,-— value  8298,000; 
but  from  1809  to  1813  the  average  annual  export  nearly  recover- 
ed its  former  quantity,  and  amounted  to%bout  1,579,000  bushels 
of  corn,  and  86,600  of  meal, — value  on  an  average  21,671,600; 
from  which  in  1814  the  corn  fell  to  61,284  bushels,  and  the  meal 
to  26,438,—value  2170,000. 

We  grow  considerable  quantities  of  rye:  but  we  export  very 
little^— both  because  there  is  commonly  enough  roised  in  Europe 
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to  supply  its  own  consumption,  and  because  too  many  Americans 
had  rather  consume  it  after  it  has  passed  through  the  distillery. 
In  1801  the  gallons  of  spirits  distilled  from  grain  and  fruit  amount- 
ed to  10,000,000;  but  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1810,  to  no  less  than 
20,000,000.  The  proportion  of  the  materials  to  the  product  is  about 
one  bushel  of  rye  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  gallons  of  liquor;  and 
of  course  during  that  year  no  less  than  about  6,000,000  of  the  former* 
were  worked  up  in  our  distilleries.  To  the  above  quantity  we  must 
add  about  6,834,878  gallons  of  imported  foreign  spirits,  together 
with  about  5,000,000  of  domestic  manufacture' from  molasses;— 
and  we  have  for  the  annual  consumption  of  the  United  States 
nearly  32,000,000  of  gallons,  or  on  an  average  about  four  and  a 
t  half  gallons  to  every  individual.  In  1 80 1 ,  the  scarcity  in  Great  Bri- 
tain demanded  an  exportation  of  392,276  bushels  of  rye;-— but  the 
average  annual  number  from  1 79 1  to  1811  was  no  more  than  about 
6  or  8,000.  In  1812  the  number  was  82,705;  in  1813  about  140,136. 
—Of  oats  the  average  annual  exportation  for  the  last  20  years  has 
been  about  70,000  bushels;  of  peas,  about  90,000;  of  beans  about 
30,  or  40,000;  and  of  potatoes  not  more  than  60,000. — From  1 802 
to  1807  the  average  value  of  annual  exports  consisting  of  vegeta- 
ble food  was  about  %  12,850,000:  in  1808  it  was  only  g  2,550,000 
but  from  1809  to  1813*  it  rose  more  than  to  the  former  amount 
and  was  8  14,446,000  at  an  average.  In  1814  it  was  as  low  as 
g  2,179,000. 

Our  exports  of  animal  produce  are  chiefly  from  the  northern 
states,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1770  the  colonists  exported 
244  bis.  of  beef  and  pork  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  2,870 
tons  to  the  West  Indies— or  in  all  about  28,944  bis.;  the  value  of 
which  was  then  estimated  at  about  2  277,000.  In  179 1  the  quan- 
tity of  beef  exported  was  62,771  bis. — in  1807f  about  84,209;  the 
quantity  of  pork  in  the  former  year  27,781  bis.— in  the  latter) 
39,274:  and  the  average  export  of  the  17  years  was  about  87,000 
bis.  of  beef,  and  58,000  bis.  of  pork.  From  1 808  to  1 8 1 1  the  beef  rose 
from  20,101  bis.  to  76,743  bis.;  but  sunk  again  through  the  three 

•  In  1811  it  was  28,390,000  dollars,         f  Id  1804  no  lets  Uian  134,896  bit. 
t  In  1804  as  many  at  111,582  alt. 
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following  years  to  20,297  bis.  and  during  the  first  period  the  pork 
rose  from  15  to  37,000  bis.;  but  sunk  during  the  second  to  only 
4,040  bis. 

In  1770  the  colonists  exported  177,613  lbs.  of  butter — 55,997 
lbs.  of  cheese— and  185,143  lbs.  of  tallow  and  lard:  and  since  we 
could  obtain  any  authentic  returns  from  our  custom-houses*  the 
pearly  average  exportation  of  these  articles  has  been  between  I 
and  2,000,000  lbs.;  for  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  for 
beef,  pork*  and  live  stocky  the  West  India  islands  have  afforded 
a  market.    During  the  late  European  war  the  BritUIi  West  In- 
dies received  large  quantities  of  our  beef  and  pork; — and  in  1804* 
particularly,  they  opened  a  market  for  no  less  than  45,656  bis.  of 
the  former,  and  47,926  bis.  of  the  latter.   The  war  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  also,  rendered  it  necessary  to  export  to  the  Pemasula, 
during  the  year  1811,  about  15,000  bis.  of  beef.— From  1803  to 
1807  inclusive  the  average  annual  exports  of  animal  produce  may 
be  estimated  as  follows:— of  beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  live  cattle 
£  1,336,000;  of  butter  and  cheese  £  492,000;  of  pork,  bacon,  lard, 
and  live  hogs  £  1,260^000;  of  horses  and  mules  £  317,600;  and  of 
sheep  £  23^00*— -aggregate  value  on  an  average  8  3,827,000 
yearly:  in  1807  the  first  fell  to  £  265,000;  the  second  to  g  196,000* 
the  third  to  g  398,000;  the  fourth  to  g  105,000*  and  the  fifth  to 
8 4,000 — the  aggregate  value  to  £968,000:  whence  to  1  ail- 
when  the  aggregate  value  was  nearly  £  3,000,000  a^pin—there 
was  an  annual  increase  of  about  £  6669666  on  an  average?  but 
from  that  year  to  1814>— when  the  whole  was  only  £482,000, 
— there  was  a  yeat lyr  average  diminution  of  about  £  625,000. 

III.  Tobacco  was  an  aboriginal  American  plant;  but  h  know  used 
in  some  shape  or  other  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  About 
the  year  15&4  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  sir  Waiter  Ra- 
leigh against  the  violent  opposition  of  his  sovereign  king  James 
I>— in  1624,  however,  it  became  a  royal  monopoly;  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  staple  commodity  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.— For 
ten  years  preceding  1709  the  average  annual  export  of  tobacco 
to  England  was  about  28,858,666  lbs.  A  great  part  of  what  Great 
Britain  receives  is  exported  again  to  the  continent  of  Europe*—- 


•  Ib  1*05  only  1,500  dollar*. 
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inasmuch  as  between  1761  and  1775  the  arerage  annual  import 
of  England  was  more  than  48,000,000  lbs.  and  that  of  Scotland 
„  more  than  36,000  lbs.;  of  which  the  former  exported  more  than 
39,000  lbs.,  and  the  latter  more  than  34,000  lbs.  The  article  of 
tobacco  has  always  composed  about  one  third  of  our  exports; — and 
from  1791  to  1801  inclusive— though  the  fluctuation  was  extreme 
—the  average  yearly  quantity  was  about  80,000  hogsheads  of  the 
raw,— and  about  174,500  lbs.  of  the  manufactured* — together 
with  about  80,000  lbs.  of  snuff:t  and  from  1802  to  1807  inclusive 
the  first  was  about  77,000  hogsheads,  the  second  about  303,000 
lbs.,  and  the  third  about  36,000  lbs. — value  of  the  raw  about 
g  6,000,000  on  an  average;  but  the  next  year  they  sunk  respec- 
tively to  9,576  hogsheads;  26,656  lbs.,  and  25,845  lbs. — value  of 
the  raw  as  before  $  633,000.  Between  1809  and  1812  inclusive 
the  average  export  of  raw  was  about  50,000  hogsheads— of  the 
manufactured  about  531,000  lbs.— of  snuff  about  26,000  lbs. — va- 
lue of  the  raw,  a  little  more  than'g  3,000,000  on  an  average:  but 
in  1813-14  the  first  was  only  about  4,000  hogsheads,  the  second 
82,000  lbs.  the  third  nothing, — value  of  the  raw  as  before  8 1 89,000. 
From  1806  to  1814  the  average  prices  per  hogshead  at  the  place 
ef  exportation  were  79,  88,  87,  70,  60,  60,  70,  67,  74  dollars. 

M1V.  Cotton  js  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It 
Is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  growing  in  India,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  history. 
It  was  found  among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  on  the  first  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica; and  among  the  latter,  the  manufacture  of  it  was  carried  to  no  inconsidera- 
ble extent.  Previous  to  the  American  revolution,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  south- 
ern states  for  domes  tie  use. 

"  Soon  after  the  peace  of  1785,  small  quantities  were  exported  from  Georgia.* 
It  was  not,  however,  cultivated  to  much  extent,  for  exportation,  in  the  United 
States,  until  about  the  year  1791  or  1792.  Since  that  period,  it  has  become  the 
great  staple  of  the  states  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  next  to  grain,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States. 

"  American  cotton  has  been  generally  known  by  the  names  of  tea-island  and 
upland  cotton.  The  former  grows  along  the  sea  coast,  has  a  black  seed;  is  of  a 
long  staple,  and  is  easily  cleaned  or  separated  from  the  seed;  the  latter  grows 

*  In  1791  the  number  was  81,122— in  1791  only  13,801— but  in  1901  no  leg 
than  472^82. 

f  In  1791  only  15,689— in  1796  as  many  as  267,<*tt— hot  fn  1JWU  only  52,297. 
t  tansaj't  History  of  StattVOtrflihiu 
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cm  the  upland,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  hai  a  green  teed,  it  of  a  thort  sta- 
ple, and  until  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  was  so  difficult  to  be 
cleaned,  or  separated  from  the  seed,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  cultivation.  This  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  who  was  accidentally  in  Georgia,  in  the  year  1795;  a  gentle- 
man of  education,  and  distinguished  for  his  mechanical  genius.  This  machine 
has  enriched  the  southern  planter  by  enabling  him  to  cultivate,  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  one  of  the  most  valuable  staples  in  the  world. 

"  Before  its  invention,  very  little  upland  cotton  was  cultivated,  and  scarcely  a 
single  pound  was  exported  from  the  United  States;  afterwards,  the  culture  of 
this  species  of  cotton  became  the  principal  object  of  the  planter  in  South-Caro- 
lina and  Georgia;  and  in  the  year  1807,  more  than  fifty -five  millions  of  pounds 
of  upland  cotton  was  exported,  and  which  was  valued  at  more  than  eleven  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  rarely  occurred,  that  the  invention  of  a  single 
machine  has,  at  once,  changed  the  employment  of  so  many  thousand  people, 
and  has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  a  nation.  In  the  year 
1792,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  State*,  was  only  $20,753,093,  (up- 
land cotton,  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  constituted  very  little,  if  any  part 
of  these  exports,)  and  in  the  short  period  of  fifteen  years,  a  new  article  of  ex- 
port is  produced,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than  one  half  of  that  sum."*  pp. 


So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  culture  of  cotton  that 
though  in  1791  the  export  was  but  189,316  lbs.;  the  amount  in 
1807  was  about  65,000,000  lbs.If  In  the  following  year  it  sunk  to 
about  10,000,000  lbs.;  and,  though  more  than  90,000,000  ibs.f  in 
1810,  it  had  dwindled  down  to  18,000,000  lbs.  in  181  V-*t  the 
average  rate  of  about  6,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Great  Britain  has 
always  afforded  the  chief  market  for  this  article; — and  though  our 
mutual  commerce  has  at  times  been  restricted,  she  received  her 
portion  by  the  way  of  the  Floridas,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Spain, 

•  Mr.  Whitney  obtained  a  patent  for  tint  intention,  at  an  early  period,  under  the  laws  of  tat 
United  States;  and  has  been  liberally  rewarded  for  the  right  of  using  it,  by  all  the  cotton  plant- 
ing states,  except  the  state  of  Georgia.  South-Carolina  gave  him,  and  Mr.  Miller,  who  was 
concerned  with  him,  the  sura  of  60,000  dollars,  for  the  right  of  using  the  machine  latitat  state. 
In  the  state  of  Georgia,  his  light  to  the  invention  was  disputed,  and  his  machine  was  used,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  without  making  bin  any  compensation.  He  wascotnpelfei 
therefore,  in  that  state,  to  hare  recourse  to  the  judicial  tribunals  for  redress.  Owing,  however, 
to  a  defect  in  the  first  patent  law,  and  to  the  powerful  interest  opposed  to  him,  be  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  decision  in  his  mvor,  until  thirteen  yean  of  his  patent  had  expired.  This  decision 
was  had,  before  die  circuit  court  of  the  United  states,  in  which  judge  Johnson,  of  Soutb-Care* 
ftua,  presided.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  judge  did  ample  justice  to 
Mr.  Whitney,  as  the  original  inventor ,  as  well  as  to  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  invent*** 
itself. 
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Portugal,  and  Sweden.  In  1807,  according  to  our  own  cus- 
tom-house books,  the  value  of  cotton  exported  to  England  wan 
£  1 1,953,378;  but  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  English  inspec- 
tor-general the  sum  was  about  g  13,481,580;  which  together  with 
what  Scotland  received  could  not  have  made  the  whole  value  of 
the  import  into  Great  Britain  less  than  about  8 1 5,000,000.  In  1 787 
Great  Britain  imported  more  than  22,000,000  lbs.  and  in  1800 
about  56,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton;  not  one  pound  of  which  was 
shipped  from  the  United  States: — but  in  1807,  when  the  former 
imported  282,667  bags,  our  own  country  furnished  171,267,— at 
least  40,000  more  than  the  half;  and  the  same  proportion  was  con- 
tinued up  to  '1810-11  when  the  whole  amount  in  the  respective 
years  was  561,173  and  326,281  bags* — of  which  240,516  of  the 
former,  and  128,482  of  the  latter  were  the  produce  of  the  southern 
states.  Each  bag  or  Bale  contains  about  300  lbs;  and  accordingly 
we  furnished  the  English  in  1810,  by  their  own  accounts,  with 
72,154,800  lbs.— considerably  more  than  half  of  their  whole  im- 
port By  our  own  custom-house  books  it  appears  that  the  export 
from  the  United  States  in  1800  was  about  16,000,000  lbs.,— and  in 
1807  about  53,000,000  lbs. — showing  an  annual  increase  of  more 
man  4,600,000  lbs.,  on  an  average.  In  the  following  year  they  tell 
down  to  7,992,593  lbs.;  but  between  1809  to  181 1  they  rose  again 
from  1 3  up  to  47,000,000  lbs.  by  an  average  yearly  increase  of 
more  than  11,000,000  lbs — Europe  must  always  depend  upon, 
tropical  countries  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  It  was  one  among  the 
many  projects  of  the  late  emperor  Napoleon  to  make  France  sup- 
ply her  own  consumption  of  this  article.  Circular  requests  were 
sent  to  the  prefects  of  the  different  departments  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  cultivation:  a  treatise  was  written  by  M.Lasteyrie  '  du 
cotonnier,  et  de  sa  culture;9  th*  seed  was  sent  for  to  Spain,  Italy, 
and  our  own  country;  a  premium  of  about  10  cents  was  offered 
on  every  pound  which  should  be  raised;  and — that  was  the  last  we 
ever  heard  of  it  France  has  always  received  the  greater  part  of 
her  fine  cotton  fabrics  from  Great  Britain;  and  in  1806  her  im- 
port from  that  country  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  8  1 3,000,000. 
From  our  own  country  she  imported  about  3,800,000  lbs.  upon  an 
average  between  the  years  1800  and  1808; — but  if  she  received 
any  during  1809,  10,  and  1 1,  it  was  by  some  indirect  transporta- 
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tion.— During  1811,  12,  and  13  our  own  consumption  was  on  an 
avarage  about  20,000,000  lbs.  annually.  « 

The  next  article  of  importance  is  flax-seed;  of  which,  in  1770, 
the  North-American  colonies  exported  312,612  bushels*— 6,780 
to  England  and  305,083  to  Ireland, — valued  then  at  about  £  1 39,000. 
From  1 79 1  to  1 802  inclusive  the  yearly  average  export  was  about 
280,000  bushels;  and  from  1803  to  1807  the  number  was  nearly 
300,000, — value  about  8445,000  on  an  average;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  former  fell  to  102,000,— -the  latter  to  131,000;  and 
though  from  1809  to  1813  inclusive  the  number  averaged  more 
than,  224,000  bushels,  and  the  value  about  gS93,000,  the  one  sunk 
in  the  next  year  to  14,800  and  the  other  to  31,000.  Ireland  has 
been  the  chief  market  for  flax-seed. 

Indigo  is  indigenous  to  Hindostau  only; — but  it  was  naturalized 
in  South-Carolina,  about  1741,  by  a  miss  Eliza  Lucas,  daughter 
of  George  Lucas,  who  was  then  the  governor  of  Antigua;— where 
as  well  as  in  the  other  West-India  islands  it  had  been  cultivated 
with  success.  Before  cotton  became  an  object  of  so  much  import* 
ance  indigo  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  South- 
Carolina  and  Georgia; — -inasmuch  as  in  1794  the  quantity  shipped 
from  these  two  states  was  no  less  than  1,550,880  lbs.;*  but  m  1814 
it  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  being  reported.  In  1748  the 
British  parliament  granted  a  bounty  of  6d.  a  pound  on  plantation 
indigo,  when  it  was  worth  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  best  that 
was  brought  from  France;  and  in  1754  the  quantity  exported  from 
South-Carolina  alone  was  216,924  lbs.  From  Nov.  1760  to  Sept. 
1761  the  export  amounted  to  399,366  lbs.;  and,  soon  after  the  re- 
volution, to  1,107,000  lbs. 

But  besides  our  agricultural  produce  we  export  some  manufac- 
tured articles;  such  as,  1st,  those  of  domestic  materials* — soap, 
tallow-candles,  leather,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  hats,  spirits, 
beer,  starch,  furniture,  coaches,  cordage,  canvass,  linseed-oil, 
iron,  snuff,  silk-shoes,  wax -candles,  tobacco,  bricks,  turpentine, 
wool,  cotton-cards;— and  2dly,  those  of  foreign  materials,— rum, 
refined-sugar,  chocolate,  gun-powder,  brass,  copper,  and  medi- 

•  This  is  the  greatest  quantity  ever  exported  in  one  year;  and  a  part  of  it  w» 
probably  of  foreign  production. 
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does.  From  1803  to  1807  the  export  of  the  first  class  amounted 
to  an  average  value  of  8 1,5 12,000;  and  that  of  the  second  to  about 
$604^)00;  m  all  to  a  little  more  than  82,1 16,000:  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  numbers  stood  respectively  at  8309,000  and 
$35,000* — total  8344,000;  and  though  through  the  four  next  years 
they  almost  recovered  their  lost  amount  and  were  above  8 1 ,455,000 
of  domestic  materials— 8333,000,  of  foreign — of  both  about 
81,788,000  on  an  average;  yet  during  1813  and  1814  they  were 
lower  than  ever,— being  about  8300,000  of  the  former  and  816,000 
of  the  latter — in  all  8316,000. — The  subjoined  table  will  exhibit  a 
summary  view  of  the  value  of  each  department  of  our  domestic 
exports  from  1803  to  1814:— 


Tent. 

Of  the  sea. 
dollars- 

Of  the  Forest.  1  OfHaoufac 
dollars.      |  dollars. 

Total  of  the  3  |  Of  Agri.  alone* 
dollars.      |  dollars. 

1803 

2,635,000 

4,850,000 

1,355,000 

8,840,000 

32,995,000 

1804 

3,420,000 

4,630,000 

2,100,000 

9,880,000 

30,890,000 

1805 

2,884,000 

5,261,000 

2,300,000 

10,445,000 

31,562,000 

1806 

3,116,000 

4,861,000 

2,707,000 

10,684,000 

30,125,000 

1807 

2,804,000 

5,476;000 

2,120,000 

10,400/XX) 

37,832,000 

1808 

830,000 

1,399,000 

344,000 

2,573,000 

6,746,000 

1809 

1,710,000 

4,583,000 

1,506,000 

7,799;000 

23,234,000 

1810 

1,481,000 

4,978,000 

1,917,000 

8,379,000 

33,532,000 

1811 

1,413,000 

5,286,000 

2,376,000 

9,075,000 

S5,556,000 

1812 

935,000 

2,701,000 

1,325,000 

4,991,000 

24,555,000 

1813 

304,000 

1,107,000 

390,000 

1,801,000 

23,1  l9,OU0 

1814  |  188,000 

570,000 

246,000 

1,004.000 

5,613,000 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  ordinary  times  the  produce  of  agri- 
culture constitutes  about  one-fourth,— of  the  sea  about  one-fif- 

tecnth,  of  the  forest  about  one-ninth* — and  of  manufactures  about 

one-twentieth,  of  our  domestic  exports.  In  1813  a  great  deal  of 
flour  and  provisions  was  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal;  and  ac- 
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cordingly  the  abridgment  of  our  agricultural  produce  did  not  keep 

pace  with  that  of  the  other  articles. 

Thus  we  have  followed  Mr.  Pitkin  through  that  part  of  his  va- 
1  uable  statistical  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  commerce  of  our 
domestic  productions;— and  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  la- 
bour has  been  little  else  than  to  tread  the  same  old  beaten  track  of 
the  nine  digits.  In  order  to  compress  our  analysis  into  as  small 
a  space  as  possible,  we  have  generally  assumed  some  epoch  when 
the  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  affected  by  the  measures  of 
government,  and,  instead  of  following  our  author  by  stating  the 
exports  of  each  year  seperately,  we  have  been  contented*— and 
we  believe  our  readers  will  be  contented*— with  the  mere  average 
yearly  numbers  for  the  respective  periods.  This  process  has  had 
the  double  effect  of  diminishing  our  article  and  of  increasing  our 
labour:— but  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  our  pains;  and  we  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  finish  the  two  remaining  divisions  of  the 
work,— that  which  is  devoted  to  our  commerce  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions*—and  that  which  contains  the  history  of  our  national 
debt. 


1.  Edgar:  A  National  Tale.  By  Miss  Appleton,  author  of  Pri- 
vate Education,  &c.  In  three  vols.  12 mo.  pp.  826.  'London 
1816. 

2.  Carmen  JVufltial:  Or  the  Lay  of  the  Laureate.  By  Robert 
Southey.    London,  1616.  12mo.  pp.  too  many. 

The  first  of  these  books  is  dedicated  to  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Saalfeld;  and 
is  one  of  those  silly  rhapsodies  with  which  loyal  enthusiasm  has  so 
often  gorged  the  public  of  Great  Britain.  The  authoress  was  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  thoroughly  original;,  and,  as  any  body 
could  write  in  prose,  and  call  the  production  a  Novel,  Miss  Apple* 
ton  thought  she  would  gain  no  distinction  without  writing  a  book 
"  between  poetry  and  prose"  f  Pref.  p.  8,)— and  inventing  a  new 
title  of  Grecian  and  Roman  etymology.  Efiicaat,  from  trn  and 
castus— chaste  narration — was  to  be  the  new  term  with  which  the 
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suithoress  intended  to  enrich  oar  literary  nomenclatures — but  for- 
tunately she  had  friends;  and  they  were  friends  indeed;  for  it  was 
by  their  suggestion  that  Miss  Applcton  consented,  for  this  lime, 
not  to  make  herself  absolutely  ridiculous.  This,  however,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  is  only  a  temporary  abandonment;  and  our  au- 
thoress has  substituted  the  plain,  unvarnished  word  Tale — merely 
because  4  it  is  (she  thinks)  sufficiently  authorized  by  general  use.' 

But  to  be  serious^— we  have  chosen  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
books  before  us  in  order  to  correct  a  prejudice  which  is  too  widely 
diffused  through  our  country— that  every  production  of  the  English 
press  must  of  course  be  excellent.  We  will  hazzard  the  asser- 
tion, that,  proportionally  to  the  whole  number  of  books  published 
in  the  respective  countries,  there  are  more  nonsensical  productions 
in  British,  than  in  American  literature.  In  England  there  are  near- 
ly a  thousand  professional  authors,— in  the  United  States  there  is 
hardly  a  dozen:— in  the  former,  again,  we  suppose  there  cannot 
be  published  less  than  twelve  hundred  new  original  books  every 
year*— in  the  latter  we  question  whether  there  are  more  than  fifty. 
All  the  good  English  authors  are  sure  of  finding  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic;  while  the  bad  ones, — like  our  own  bad  ones,— are 
obliged  to  slumber  at  home.  Our  judgment  on  the  general  cha- 
racter of  English  literature  will  necessarily  be  formed  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  such  works  as  we  are  permitted  to  sec;  and  we  have  no 
chance  of  being  disabused,  except  when  the  nature  of  the  subject 
or  some  other  circumstance  extraneous  to  the  merits  of  the  book 
itself,  is  sufficient  to  import  one  of  their  bad  productions  into  our 
•wn  country.  Such  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  novel 
on  our  table: — and  to  show  those  of  our  readers,  who  do  not  know 
already,  that  there  are  writers  in  England  of  what  Englishmen 
sneeringly  call  the  trued  merican  stamp) — we  shall  proceed  to  make 
a  few  extracts  from  Miss  Appleton's  national  Eflicast.  They  will 
then  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  it  merits  the  epi- 
thet of  chaste,  in  any  thing  but  the  matter  of  the  Tale.  Thus 
the  first  book  opens:— 

"  Hail,  ray  country!  thou  England  greatly  superb  and  generously  tender— 
guardian  of  liberty,  protector  of  innocence? — thou  who  hast  for  ages  immemo- 
rial succoured  the  oppressed,  subdued  the  proud,  and  wept  on  the  fallen.  Fair 
isle,  which  hast  a  tear  for  every  oaisery,  a  hero  for  every  exploit,  a  heart  for 
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every  sentiment;  whose  smile  is  caught  up  with  eestaey  by  surrounding  empires, 
end  whose  frown  erases  nations  to  tremble.   Sweet  Albion,  I  sslate  thee! 

"  And  thoa  precept,  ebild  of  virtue,  without  whose  influence  the  soul  of  man 
degenerates  from  its  noble  purpose;  thou  who  alone  drawest  the  line  between  ci- 
vilized man  and  savage,  I  bow  to  thy  supreme  influence,  and  I  hail  thee! 

"  I  would  chant  thy  renown  of  old,  my  country;  precept,  I  would  tell  of 
thy  power;  angel  of  virtue,  guide  my  pen,  and  genius  of  England,  do  thou  in- 
spire me! 

We  hardly  know  where  to  begin  next;  for  it  is  all  alike.  But 
read,  if  you  can,  the  following  description  of  a  table.  'The 
dainty  head  of  the  fine  ox,'  <  the  sweet-breathing  cow,9  the  <  ge- 
nerous plants/  and  4  the  jocund  ale'  will  be  peculiarly  relished. 

"  Three  tables  of  an  hundred  feet  in  length  were  filled  with  guests.  The  pure 
flocks  of  British  sweet  pasture;  the  bleating  calf  which  had  two  days  before, 
bounded  among  wild  thyme  and  marjoram  of  the  southern  mountain;  the  fine  ox 
that  had  tossed  his  dainty  bead  at  the  tenderest  blade— all  had  bent  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  man.  They  graced  the  hospitable  board,  submissive  to  the  lord  of 
creation.  The  sweet-breathing  cow  refused  not  her  share  of  nutriment;  bowls 
of  the  richest  cream  and  milk,  with  the  roost  healthful  roots,  and,  above  all,  the 
staff  of  life  from  the  least  and  most  generous  of  plants,  were  added  in  noble  pro- 
fusion. No  one  needed  solicitation;  no  heart  would  wrong  the  host*  or  draw  a 
crimson  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheek  of  the  young  baron,  by  desiring  an  assu- 
rance of  welcome.  Edgar  watched  his  father.— "  Heed  me  not,  my  son,**  re- 
turned he;  "  fill  the  spacious  goblet;  send  round  the  enlivening  mead;  broach  the 
jocund  ale,  and  let  merriment  shake  the  vaulted  roof." 

The  sentence  which  follows  is  still  more  exquisite.  Here,  in 
pursuance  of  her  determination  to  be  original  in  all  things,  Miss 
Appleton  inverts  the  vulgar  order  of  nature,  by  making  liquor  rise 
headlong  to  the  surface;  and  we  almost  wonder  she  did  not  think 
of  inverting  the  common  form  of  typography,  by  introducing  the 
old  method  of  boustrophedon. "  The  fomented  liquor  mantles  head- 
long to  the  surface  (says  she)  and  turbulentiy  hisses  over  the  brim; 
the  lip  stoops  down  to  kiss  the  pretty  anger,  and  quells  its  bub- 
bling rage."  A  writer  in  this  strain,  could  not  long  prevent  herself 
from  breaking  out  into  downright  poetry.  Even  here  the  words 
hiss  and  kiss  had  like  to  have  jingled  into  rhyme;  and  on  the  next 
page  the  authoress  could  contain  no  longer: — 

"  Bellow,  ye  trumpets  of  fame! 
.    For  whom? 

For  him  that  is  brave, 
That  can  ride  on  a  wave, 
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That  ean  sing  on  a  spear, 

That  can  grin  at  death  near, 

When  eoontry  or  king  needs  the  tame. 

Blast  the  trump! 

'Tit  for  the  dead. 
Hark!  they  ton  the  haughty  head." 

From  these  peaceful  scenes  we  are  now  to  conduct  our  readers 
to  the  field  of  battle, — where  <  innumerable  ahoah  begin  their  ar- 
chery f  and  some  of  the  combatants  must  stop  occasionally  to*  give 
winder  breath/ — a  thing,  by  the  way,  which  we  have  often  stopped 
to  do  in  the  perusal  of  the  Efiicaat. 

M  Now  the  innumerable  shoals  of  French  begin  their  archery;  which  is  hotly 
returned  upon  them  by  the  men  of  England.  Arrows  whirled  In  the  ah*  as  the 
dost,  which  is  poised  for  a  moment  in  the  hurricane's  top,  and  then  clouds  as  it 
precipitates.  The  horse  of  the  enemy,  assailed  from  every  point,  mil  hack  over 
their  lords,  and  open  the  confusion.  A  few  English  men  at  arms  dash  forward, 
and  broach  close  carnage. 

"  Meantime,  in  front  of  the  hattail,  with  his  four  esquires,  fought  the  lord 
James  Audley.  Opposition  sank  at  hit  approach,  and  even  the  most  valiant  of  the 
foe  startled,  and  stopped  to  give  wonder  breath.  But  now  the  earls  of  Warwick, 
Salisbury,  and  Suffolk,  tear  down  another  quarter,  with  sword,  spear,  and  bat- 
tle axe;  and  the  enemy's  second  battail,  in  dismay,  mils  back  upon  their  com- 
mander, the  duke  of  Normandy.  Hotter  than  ever  waxed  the  strife,  thick  fly 
the  arrows  from  every  side,  whilst  proud  England's  banner  waved  high  over  the 
enemy's  ground." 

We  could  amuse  our  readers  with  recitations  of  many  more  pas* 
sages  in  the  same  strain; — but  we  are  afraid  they  will  listen  to  us 
no  longer.  Miss  Appleton  has  been  unfortunate  in  almost  every 
particular:— and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  she  should 
think  of  complimenting  the  princess  of  Saxe  Cobourg  by  Elgiva 
her  parallel  character, — a  name  which  is  associated  with  every 
thing  unfortunate  in  English  royal  matches. 

We  are  more  disposed  to  commiserate  than  to  criticise  Mr. 
Southey  on  this  occasion.  Every  topic  in  the  circle  of  his  profes- 
sion had  been  successively  resorted  to  from  *  his  master  Spencer* 
down  to  himself:  they  had  all  sung  the  same  tune  in  its  different 
changes  till  the  permutation  and  combination  of  the  eight  notes 
were  absolutely  exhausted;  yet  a  carmen  nufitialc  must  be  pro- 
duced:—and  what  could  he  do?  We  can  only  tell  our  readers  what 
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he  has  done.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Cobourg  are  placed  ra  a 
convenient  nursery;  where  they  sit  and  receive  successive  lectures 
from  personifications  of  Britannia,  the  British  constitution,  and  all 
the  numerous  departments  of  English  church  and  state.  When 
the  exhibition  is  over* — which  by  the  way  is  the  most  monotonous 
imaginable, — he  winds  up  his  Lay  with  an  envoy  of  "  &y  little 
book,"  &c. 

Here  then  let  us  quit  these  tame  productions;  and  see  if  it  be 
not  possible,  to  obtain  from  other  British  publications  on  the  same 
subject,  something  of  more  interest  and  importance  relative  to 
prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg.  As  Englishmen  have  no  more 
fighting  to  do  for  the  present,  the  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are 
turned  to  reading  all  sorts  of  books;  and  if  any  subject  accident* 
ally  acquires  importance,  or  can  be  forced  to  acquire  it,  the  whole 
literary  corps  immediately  set  themselves  to  work:  every  language 
and  every  library  is  laid  under  contribution;  nor  do  the  pursuers 
give  over  the  search  until  every  item  of  information  is  hunted  up 
and  sent  into  the  world.  This  has  been  particularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  maariage  of  prince  Leopold  with  princess  Charlotte. 
The  covers  of  almost  all  the  English  magazines  are  filled  with  ad* 
vertisements  of  books  relating  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties; 
and,  however  obscure  might  have  been  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Saxony  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  will  be  as  familiar  as  the 
spelling-book  before  the  commencement  of  the  next. 

Prince  Leopold  was  born  Dec.  16,*  1790;  and  is  the  third  son  of 
Frederic  Josias,  who  commanded  in  chief  the  allied  armies  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  and  whose  name  was 
associated  by  his  enemy  with  that  of  Pitt  as  a  bye-word  of  re- 
proach. As  the  house  of  Saxony  was  somewhat  connected  with 
that  of  Russia,  prince  Leopold  entered  the  Russian,— -and  for  a 
similar  reason  his  brother  prince  Ferdinand  entered  the  Austrian 
army.  When  the  former  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  (in  1806) 
the  French  stormed  and  took  the  castle  of  Saalfeld:  prince  Leo- 
pold was  driven  away  with  the  rest  of  the  family;  and  aa  soon  as 
Buonaparte  was  informed  that  his  brother  prince  Earnest,  now 
duke  of  Cobourg,  was  in  the  Prussian  army,  he  ordered  posses- 
sion to  be  taken  of  his  territories,  and  a  contribution  to  be  levied 
upon  the  circumjacent  country.    In  1810  Napoleon  insisted  that 
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prince  Leopold  should  quit  the  Russian,  and  prince  Ferdinand  the 
Austrian  service:— but  they  both  were  resolute  in  refusal;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  French  minister,— to  whom  was  refered,  under  the 
mediation  of  Russia,  the  adjustment  of  the  limits  of  Cobourg*— 
told  the  negotiators  plainly— que  temfiereurnefcrait  rien  fiour  *C9 
cnnemi+— that  the  emperor  did  nothing  for  his  enemies.  Prince 
Leopold  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  remonstration;— but  he 
was  briefly  assured  that  the  alternative  was  the  loss  of  the  princi- 
pality, or  the  resignation  of  his  office:  such  an  assurance  was  de- 
cisive; and  he  sacrificed  his  own  prospects' to  the  welfare  of  his  fa- 
mily. During  1811  he  devoted  himself  to  the  reparation  of  the 
family  estate;  but  in  the  following  year  he  again  tendered  his 
services  to  the  emperor\>f  Russia.  Alexander  thought  the  step 
permature;  and  the  prince  accordingly  set  out  on  a  distant  tour  to 
Vienna,  Italy,  and  Switzerland* 

In  1813  he  co-operated  with  his  two  brothers  in  attempting  the 
emancipation  of  Germany;  and  while  Ernest  was  negotiating  at 
Berlin,  and  Ferdinand  at  Vienna,  Leopold  first  repaired  to  Mu- 
nich, and  afterwards  to  Poland, — where  the  emperor  of  Russia 
accepted  of  his  second  offer  of  entering  the  imperial  army.  Thus 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  to  break  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine.  On  the  2nd  May,  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,— on  the  20th  and  21st,  in  that  of  Bautzen: 
and  during  the  negotiations  at  Prague  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  stranger  who  was  admitted  to  interviews  with  the  Emperor 
Francis.  When  the  armistice  was  at  an  end  he  repaired  to  the 
frontier  of  Saxony;  and  on  the  26th,  assisted  prince  Eugene  of 
Wurtemberg  in  defending  the  fortress  of  Konigstein  against  a  brisk 
attack  of  general  Vandamme.  On  the  following  day  the  corps 
took  position  on  the  side  of  Pirna:  prince  Leopold  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  cavalry;  and  the  French  were  repulsed 
in  a  second  attack.  But  O sternum's  division— to  which  he  had 
been  attached— was  now  obliged  to  retreat;  and  on  the  29th,  he 
was  so  closely  engaged  with  the  enemy  that  the  capture  of  prince 
Leopold  was  stated  in  the  bulletin  of  the  emperor  Napoleon* 
During  the  whole  retreat,  in  short,  prince  Leopold  was  now  and 
then  obliged  to  turn  and  fight;  and  his  conduct  on  these  occasions 
procured  for  him  the  cross  of  the  military  order  of  St.  George, 
vol.  viii.  39 
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which  was  bestowed  by  Alexander  on  the  field  eC  battle,  tfie 
SOth  of  August,  1813.  For  the  same-  reason  fee  was  subse- 
quently invested  wkh  the  Austrian  military  order  of  Maria  The* 
resa. 

Prince  Leopold,  wkh  his  cavalry,  assisted  in  beating  the  French 
at  Leipzic,  on  the  16th,  17tb,  and  18th,  of  October;  and  thence- 
forward continued  with  the  allies  till  their  entry  into  Paris  on  the 
3 1st  of  March,  1814.  He  accompanied  the  sovereigns  to  Eng- 
land; and  though  they  left  the  island  in  June,  he  continued  there 
till  Jufyy  Sec.  &c. 

Previous  to  1815  the  principality  of  Cobourg  comprised  seven* 
teen  and  a  half  German  square  mile  v-with  a  population  of  about 
07,366  souls,  and  an  annual  income  of  about  50,000  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  congress  of  Vienna  made  an  addition  of  territory,  which 
increased  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  amount  of  revenue 
about  one -third. 


The  Travel*  of  Mi  Bcy>  in  Morocco,  TVtyte/t,  Cyftrtu,  Egyptj 
Arabic.)  Syria,  and  Turkey  y  between  the  year*  1803  and  ^1807. 
Written  by  himself,  and  illustrated  by  nine  engravings.  Lon- 
don, 1816.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown.  2  vols. 
4to.  pp.  339  and  373.  Philadelphia.  M.  Carey.  2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  402.  and  388. 

The  publishers  of  the  London  edition  pledge  themselves,  and 
offer  in  support  of  their  assertion  what  appears  to  us  very  satis- 
factory testimony,  that  this  is  the  genuine  work  of  a  real  trarel- 
ler,  who  is  now  living  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  much  respect- 
ed by  the  learned:-— and  we  are  assured  from  other  sources  that 
he  is  a  Spaniard,  by  the  name  of  Badia;  who  was  well  known  in 
England  some  years  ago,  and  was  in  London  in  1814.  Indeed 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book  or  the 
qualifications  of  the  author.  He  was  master,  it  appears,  of  the 
Arabic  language;  and  so  skilfully  did  he  sustain  his  assumed  cha- 
racter of  Syrian  and  mussulman,  that  he  was  every  where  receiv- 
ed among  the  jealous  Moors,  Arabians  and  Turks,  not  only  with- 
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out  suspicion,  but  with  esteem  and  friendship.  They  acknowledge 
ed  faim  as  the  urn  of  O  toman  Bey,  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Abw- 
sides,  and  gave  him  the  titles  of  el  emir,  «  the  prince;'  el  fstkih, 
c  doctor  of  the  law;*  etcherif,  «  of  the  blood  of  Mohammed/  and, 
<  servant  of  the  house  of  God.'  In  his  work,  however,  he  does 
not  admit  that  he  played  the  impostor.  On  the  contrary,  he  tells 
us,  with  very  amusing  gravity,  of  his  ablutions,  his  fasts,  his 
prayers,  and  his  opinions  on  controverted  doctrinal  points.  But 
he  speaks  occasionally  of  the  superstitions  of  his  fellow-disciples 
in  a  manner  so  irreverent,  and  his  sneers  are  so  often  visible  in 
the  midst  of  his  professions,  that  we  should  be  satisfied,  without 
any  other  proof,  that  he  was  no  true  believer  in  the  prophet  of 
Medina. 

He  acquaints  us,  in  the  introduction  to  his  hook,  that,  having 
studied  the  sciences  which  are  cultivated  in  Europe,  he  deter* 
mined  to  visit  the  Mahometan  States,  and,  while  engaged  in  per* 
fqrming  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  to  observe  the  manners,  cus- 
toms and  nature  of  the  countries  through  which  he  should  pass, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  the  journey  of  some  utility  to  the 
country  which  he  might  at  last  select  for  his  abode. 

Accordingly,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1803,  he  embarked  at  Tariffa, 
in  Spain,  and,  after  crossing  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  four  hours 
arrived  at  Tangiers.  His  remarks  on  this  occasion  are  striking: 

u  The  sensation  which  we  experieeoe  on  making  this  abort  passage  for  the 
first  tune,  eon  be  compared  only  to  the  effect  of  a  dream.  Pasting,  in  to  abort 
an  interval  of  time,  to  a  world  absolutely  new,  and  which  has  not  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  that  which  we  have  quitted,  we  seem  to  hare  been  actually 
transported  into  another  planet 

a  In  all  countries  of  the  world  the  mhabttints  of  the  neighbouring  statea  are 
SBOve  or  less  united  by  matual  relation:  they  amalgamate  m  some  degree  toge- 
ther, and  intermix  so  much  in  language,  habits  and  customs,  that  we  pass  from 
oae  to  the  other  by  gradations  almost  imperceptible.  Bet  this  constant  law  of 
nature  does  not  prevail  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  shores  of  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar:  they,  notwithstanding  their  vicinity,  are  as  much  strangers  to  each 
other  as  a  Frenchman  to  a  Chinese. 

*  In  the  countries  of  the  east,  if  we  observe  successively  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey,  Walachia  and  Germany,  a  long  series  of  transitions 
marks,  in  some  manner,  almost  all  the  different  degrees  which  separate  the  bar- 
bariao  from  the  civilized  mask  Bnt  here  the  observer,  in  the  same  morning, 
touches  the  two  extremities  of  she  chain  of  civilization,  and,  within  the  petty 
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•paee  of  two  leagoes  and  two-thirdi  (whieh  ii  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
two  coasts),  he  finds  a  difference  of  twenty  centuries."       Vol  i.  pp.  1ST,  90. 

The  name  and  attainments  of  Ali  Bey  soon  gained  him  notice . 
His  manners  and  address  were  so  insinuating  that  he  associated 
with  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
obtained  considerable  influence  over  them.  His  accurate  predic- 
tions of  eclipses  especially,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  4 
wonderful  being.  Muley  Suliman,  the  sultan  of  Morocco,  happen- 
ing at  this  time  to  visit  Tangier,  Ali  Bey  was  presented  to  him,  and 
very  favourably  received.  The  sultan  asked  him  many  questions 
concerning  the  countries  he  had  visited,  the  languages  he  spoke, 
and  the  sciences  he  had  studied,— praised  God  for  having  caused 
him  to  leave  the  country  of  the  infidels, — regretted  that  he  had 
deferred  so  long  his  visit  to  Morocco,— and  invited  him  to  ac- 
company him  to  Mequinez  and  Fez.  The  traveller  proceeded  to 
these  cities,  and  afterwards  to  Morocco;  where  he  met  with  the 
sultan  again,  and  received  from  him  many  honourable  attentions 
and  gratifications; — among  others,  the  absolute  donation  of  a  villa 
called  Semelalia,  with  the  lands,  gardens,  olive-tree  plantations 
and  town-house  attached  to  it.  He  next  visited  Mogador,  and  re- 
-  turned  to  Morocco,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness. 
On  his  recovery  he  informed  the  sultan  of  his  approaching  depar- 
ture for  Mecca.  The  sultan,  he  assures  us,  was  very  anxious  to 
detain  him  still  longer,  and  made  him  very  brilliant  offers  for  that 
purpose;  but  without  success.  The  traveller  was  inflexible;  and 
he  set  out  for  Algiers,  by  the  way  of  Fez,  where  he  was  delayed 
a  considerable  time.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Oushda,  and 
here  his  progress  was  again  stopped,  in  consequence  of  the  news 
he  received  that  a  revolution  had  broken  out  in  Algiers,  and  that 
much  blood  had  been  shed  between  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  through  which  he  had  purposed  to  pass.  At 
the  same  time  the  sultan,  whom  the  intrigues  of  Ali  Bey's  enemies 
had  now  rendered  inimical  to  him,  sent  a  military  party  to  watch 
his  movements.  The  commander  of  this  escort  took  him  back  to 
Larash,  where  he  was  compelled  to  embark  alone, — his  people 
being  forcibly  prevented  from  accompanying  him,— on  board  a 
corvette,  bound  to  Tripoli,  which  the  sultan  had  ordered  to  be 
prepared  for  his  reception.   The  traveller  suffered  much  during 
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this  journey,  in  crossing  an  extensive  sandy  desert,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  water}  and  in  which  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  rock 
which  could  offer  a  shelter  or  a  shade.  '  A  transparent  atmos- 
phere, an  intense  sun  darting  his  beams  upon  our  heads,  a  ground 
almost  white,  and  commonly  of  a  concave  form,  like  a  burning 
glass,  slight  breezes,  scorching  like  a  flame, —present  (we  are 
told)  a  faithful  picture  of  this  frightful  district.  The  narrative  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  party  in  this  desert,  and  of  their  providen- 
tial deliverance  from  perishing  with  thirst,  is  highly  interesting. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the  tra- 
veller's observations  on  the  government,  religion,  customs  and 
manners  of  Morocco.  The  administration  of  what  is  called  jus- 
tice in  that  country  is  thus  described:— 

"  The  kaid,  lying  on  a  carpet  and  some  cushions,  prepares  to  hear  both  parties, 
who  are  placed,  squatting  down,  near  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  the  discussion 
begins.  Sometimes  the  kaid  and  the  parties  begin  speaking,  or  rather  bawling 
aloud,  altogether,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  without  any  possibility  of  under- 
standing each  other,  till  the  soldiers,  who  are  always  standing  behind  the  parties, 
strike  them  violently  with  their  fists,  to  make  them  silent.  The  kaid  then  pro* 
Bounces  his  judgment,  and  directly  afterwards  both  the  parties  are  turned  out 
of  doors  by  the  soldiers,  with  redoubled  blows,  and  the  sentence  is  executed 
without  remission.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  all  who  present  them- 
selves for  judgment  before  the  kaid,  are,  after  the  decision,  torned  out  In  this 
manner  by  the  soldiers,  who  continually  cry  out,  "  rirr,  nrr*9  (run,  run) 
Sometimes  the  kaid  gives  audience  at  the  door  of  his  house:  To  this  case  he  is 
stated  in  a  chair,  and  a  crowd  presses  round  him."   Vol  i.  p.  94. 

In  extraordinary  cases  he  sometimes  sends  the  parties  to  the 
cadi,  or  civil  judge.  The  proceedings  before  the  last  mentioned 
officer  are  said  not  to  be  quite  so  tumultuous  as  those  before  the 
kaid.  *  His  decisions  are  taken  from  the  precepts  of  the  Koran 
and  from  tradition,  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  opposition  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  sovereign.  After  a  case  has  been  judged  by  the  kaid 
or  by  the  cadi,  there  is  no  appeal  for  the  parties  but  to  the  sultan 
himself.    There  are  no  intermediate  tribunals.4 

Concerning  the  mode  of  living  of  the  Moors,  their  food,  the 
arrangements  of  their  repasts,  their  dress,  their  domestic  econo- 
my, their  amusements,  their  architecture,  their  music,  their  sci- 
ences (if  they  may  be  so  called),  their  nuptial  and  funeral  cere- 
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monies,  tha  author  presents  us  with  many  minute  and  curious 
particulars. 

"  When  the  marrage  contract  has  been  signed,  the  family  of  Ac  bridegroom 
tends  generally  tone  presents  to  that  of  the  brides  they  ere  earned  thither  by 
night,  in  moeh  ceremony,  with  a  great  number  of  lamps,  eandles  and  torches, 
and  accompanied  by  a.  band  of  those  wretched  musicians  whom  1  have  already 
notices,  and  also  by  a  troop  of  women,  uttering  shrill  exclamations. 

"  The  bride  is  conducted  in  form  to  her  husband,  with  a  retinue  like  that 
whioh  attends  the  children  at  their  dreumeision.  The  first  time  that  I  saw  this 
ceremony  at  Tangier  was  about  six  in  the  morning.  The  young  bride  was  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  m  a  kind  of  eyVndrleat^basket,  which  was 
fined  on  its  outside  with  white  tinea,  and  covered  over  with  a  Hd  of  a  eosasej 
form,  painted  of  various  colours,  like  those  which  they  put  en  their  tables.  This 
basket  was  so  small  that  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  to  hare  placed  a 
woman  in  it:  it  looked  altogether  as  if  they  were  carrying  a  large  dish  of  vic- 
tuals to  the  bridegroom.  When  it  arrived  he  lifted  up  the  lid,  and  then  for  the 
irst  time  beheld  his  future  wife."  Vol.  i.  pp.  39,  4a 

f  "  The  mahometan  religion  is  extremely  simple;  it  has  no  mysteries,  no  sacra- 
meats,  no  intermediate  persons  between  God  and  man,  known  by  the  name  of 
priests  or  minUtetst  no  altars,  images  or  ornaments.  God  is  invisible,  the  heart 
of  man  is  his  attar,  and  every  mussulman  is  high  priest.  According  to  the  El 
JRhaddiss,  or  the  canonical  tradition,  the  prophet  has  declared  the  essence  of  his 
religion  to  consist  in  the  following  sentence:  "  Mahoraetanism  is  established  on 
"  ire  fundamentals;  viz.  The  profession  of  the  faith;  * Then  is  no  God  but 
>'  one  God,  md  Moukammed  is  his  messenger/  the  saying  of  prayers,  giving  of 
*  alms,  lasting  on  Ramadan,  and  making  a .  pilgrimage  to  the  house  of  God." 
Notwithstanding  this  simplicity,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  religion  in  the  world 
which  has  had  so  many  commentators,  expositors  and  writers.  Its  worship  is 
divided  into  four  orthodox  rites,  which  sre  the  Bhaneffi,  the  Meieki,  the 
IfhtmbeU  snd  the  Schqfi,  names  of  the  four  Imane  who  founded  them.  The 
first  of  those  rites  is  that  observed  by  the  Turks,  the  second  by  the  people  of  Mo- 
rocco and  by  the  western  Arabians,  and  the  two  others  are  followed  by  various 
tribes  and  notions- of  Arabia  and  Asia.  With  regard  to  the  dogma  these  rites 
do  net  differ;  their  variation  is  only  in  their  religious  ceremonies."  Vol.  i.  pp. 
105, 6. 

Besides  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  his  reJigtar,  the,  obliga- 
tion of  giving  alma  is  imperious  on  every  mussulman,  according 
to  his  circumstances.  These  alms  consist  of  the  charitable  tithes* 
lie  paschal  alms,  the  foundations  of  a.  pious  nature,  and  the  alma 
of  common  charity.  The  charitable  tithes  are  equal  to  nearly 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  a  mussulman* s  annual 
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revenue.  The  paschal  alms  are  those  given  before  sun-rise  to 
the  poor,  the  first  day  of  little  Easter.  The  paschal  sacrifice 
consists  of  a  sheep  or  a  camel,  which  is  to  be  killed  on  the 
first  day  of  Great  Easter.  Every  mussulman  who  keeps  house 
must  conform  to  this  rule.  After  having  killed  the  animal  with 
his  own  hand,  he  eats  a  part  of  it  roasted,  and  gives  the  rest, 
which  must  exceed  a  third  part,  to  the  poor.  The  pious  founda- 
tions consist  of  the  erection  of  mosques,  fountains,  hospitals, 
schools,  or  places  of  rest  for  the  travellers.  The  acts  of  com- 
mon* charity,  which  in  other  religions  are  only  recommended,  are 
almost  of  absolute  obligation  on  a  muasulman.  « He  dares  not 
sit  down  to  dinner  without  inviting  those  who  are  near  him  to  par- 
take of  it,  of  whatever  condition  or  religion  they  may  be;  and  be 
cannot  refuse  assistance  to  any  poor  person  tfho  may  apply  to  him, 
if  he  have  the  means.9  In  some  respects,  however,  this  religion 
has  degenerated  into  a  mischievous,  cruel  and  barbarous  super- 
stition. The  following  account  is  given  of  the  pretended  Maho- 
metan saints:— 

**  Among  the  mussulmen,  to  be  ft  taint  is  a  condition  of  life,  or  rather  a 
trade;  and  it  is  taken  up  and  quitted  arbitrarily.  Sometimes  St  is  obtained  by 
Inheritance.  SUdi  Mohomed  el  Hiufji  was  a  saint  greatly  respected  at  Tangier. 
After  his  death  they  revered  his  sepulchre,  which  was  placed  in  the  chapel 
which  I  have  described)  and  his  younger  brother,  who  has  inherited  his  sanc- 
tity, is  also  venerated.  This  man  is  a  great  rogoe,  who  from  time  to  time  came 
to  pay  me  a  visit,  which  was  considered  as  a  great  favour  by  the  inhabitants) 
His  chapel  and  his  house  are  a  safe  retrest  for  all  criminals  who  want  to  eseap* 
the  pursuits  of  justice.  No  mussulman  would  dare  to  enter  his  dwelling,  with- 
out having  prepared  for  it  by  a  legal  ablution,  with  water  taken  from  the  weW 
which  is  close  to  his  door;  but  I,  who,  by  a  special  grace  granted  to  my  high 
birth,  was  looked  upon  as  superior  to  any  of  them,  entered  sometimes  on 
horseback,  with  my  servant,  Into  the  saint's  abode,  without  any  ablution  what* 
soever. 

"  There  is  another  saint,  much  respected  at  Tangier,  who  also  became  my 
friend.  He  was  a  better  sort  of  man;  for,  after  telling  him  that  he  was  a  rogue, 
who  was  cheating  his  fellow-citizens,  he  owned  the  truth,  and  laughed  with  me 
in  secret  at  the  credulity  of  the  world.  He  repeated  often  bis  favourite  saying, 
that  fools  are  made  for  the  amusement  of  men  of  ability.*   Vol.  i.  p.  *&. 

In  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  these  musselmen  hardly  fall 
short  of  the  most  intolerant  of  their  christian  neighbours.  The 
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very  children  of  the  Mahometans  '  will  insult  and  strike  a  Jew, 
•whatever  be  his  age  and  infirmities,  without  his  being  allowed 
to  complain,  or  even  to  defend  himself/  The  quarter  for  the 
Jews,  at  Morocco,  is  by  itself;  and  they  dare  not  come  into  the 
town,  unless  barefoot.  They  are  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. 

"  Among  the  women  of  this  religion  who  go  into  the  street!  with  unveiled 
faces,  I  have  seen  some  that  were  handsome,  and  even  of  great  beauty  Most 
of  them  are  of  a  fair  complexion.  Their  rose  and  jasmin  (aces  would  charm 
Europeans;  their  delicate  features  are  very  expressive,  and  their  eyes  enchant- 
ing. These  perfect  beauties,  worthy  to  serve  as  models  to  a  Grecian  sculptor, 
are  treated  with  disdain,  and,  like  all  others,  obliged  to  walk  barefoot,  and  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  ugly  negro  women  who  live  with  the  muasulmen. 
The  male  infanta  of  the  Jews  are  also  handsome;  but  as  they  grow  up  they  get 
common,  and  the  Jews  of  a  certain  age  are  all  ugly.  It  is  possible  that  the 
shocking  slavery  in  which  they  live  may  cause  this  change  in  their  counte- 
nances."   Vol.  i.  p.  180. 

These  Jews,  too,  have  their  pretended  saints,  '  who  live,  and 
live  well,'  at  the  expense  of  their  unfortunate,  deluded  brethren. 

The  principal  cities  of  Morocco  have  numerous  mosques,  of 
which  Fez  alone  is  said  to  contain  more  than  two  hundred.  The 
principal  one  can  boast  of  the  singularity  of  having  a  covered 
place  for  women,  who  may  choose  to  participate  in  the  public 
prayers.  This  circumstance  is  peculiar  to  this  building;  <fbr, 
as  the  prophet  has  not  assigned  any  place  for  women  in  his  para- 
dise, the  Mahometans  give  them  no  places  in  the  mosques,  and 
have  exempted  them  from  the  obligation  of  frequenting  the  pub- 
lic prayers.'  To  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  the  degradation  of 
the  female  sex,  in  the  Mahometan  nations,  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  attributed.  The  mosques  and  sepulchres  dedicated  to  the  Ma- 
hometan saints  serve  as  asylums  for  innocence  against  the  at- 
tempts of  despotism:  but  they  also  yield  a  shelter  to  the  roost 
atrocious  criminals;  and,  in  some  of  them,  even  those  who  com- 
mit high  treason  are  protected. 

The  two  greatest  saints  of  all  the  empire  of  Morocco  are  Sidi 
Ali  Benhamct  and  Sidi  Alaxbi  Benmatc;  who  almost  decide  oa 
the  fate  of  the  empire.  The  districts  in  which  they  reside  have  no 
governor  appointed  by  the  sultan:  the  inhabitants  pay  no  taxes, 
and  are  entirely  ruled  by  them.    They  preach  submission  to 
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the  sultan,  domestic  peace,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.  There  is 
not  a  woman  in  the  empire  who  would  not  seek  an  occasion  to 
consult  them;  our  traveller  himself  had  once  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  Sidi  AH,  who  quieted,  as  he  gravely  asserts,  some 
scrufile*  in  his  too  delicate  conscience. 

The  despotism  which  for  such  a  long  time  has  weighed  down 
these  countries,  has  brought  the  inhabitants  to  the  necessity  of 
hiding  their  money,  and  to  dress  and  to  manage  their  domestic 
economy  with  all  possible  dissimulation.  (  None  of  them  affects 
the  show  of  luxury,  be  he  ever  so  rich,  except  the  near  relations 
of  the  sultan  and  the  scherifs  Edrissi.' 

From  Larash  our  traveller  set  sail  for  Tripoli,  where  he  arriv- 
ed, after  a  dangerous  voyage,  on  the  Uth  of  November,  1805. 
He  was  soon  presented  to  the  pasha,  who  showed  him  much  po- 
liteness and  respect.  The  population  of  this  city  he  computes  at 
about  12  or  15,000  souls.  The  civilization  is  much  more  ad  van* 
ced  than  at  Morocco.  European  renegadoes  are  appointed  to 
places  of  trust,  and  may  obtain  the  highest  rank.  The  christian 
slaves  are  well  treated:  they  are  permitted  to  serve  any  ope,  on 
condition  of  giving  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  the  government. 

The  income  of  the  sovereign  is  not  more  than  1,000,000  of 
francs  (8200,000)  annually.  His  guard  is  composed  of  300  Turks 
and  100  Mamelukes,  mounted.  Besides  these  he  has  no  regular 
troops,  except  in  time  of  wan  but  the  Arabian  tribes  appear  at 
his  summons,  to  the  number  of  10,00a  cavalry  and  40,000  infan- 
try. The  maritime  force,  in  1805,  consisted  of  1 1  vessels  of  war, 
mounting  altogether  103  guns. 

The  state,  or  kingdom,  as  it  is  called,  of  Tripoli,  contains,  in  all 
its  vast  extent,  only  2,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  a  desert,  and,  except  the  capital  and  its  vicinity, 
is  peopled  by  the  most  miserable  of  the  Arabs.  The  authority 
of  the  government  is  so  weak  that  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  ca- 
pital at  any  distance  without  a  powerful  escort 

Ali  Bey,  having  embraced  his  Mahometan  friends  in  Tripoli 

as  usual,  with  tears  in  his  eye*,  embarked  in  a  Turkish  vessel  for 

Alexandria;  but  he  was  compelled,  by  storms  and  the  ignorance 

of  tjie  captain',  to  land,  first  at  Modon,  on  the  coast  of  the  Morea, 

and  afterwards  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  resided  two 
VOL.  vm.  40 
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months*  He  visited  Cithers,  Idtlia  and  Paphoa,  those  celebrated 
placet,  once  sawed  to  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  and  which 
all  the  muses  have  contributed  to  embellish.  A  great  part  of  the 
island  is  still  adorned  by  the  most -enchanting  landscapes.  Its 
soil  is  fertile,  and  its  plains  are  clothed  with  the  finest  verdure. 
Cithers,  however,  is  now  but  a  miserable  village.  The  little  dis- 
trict in  which  it  stands  furnishes  a  wood  of  mulberry  trees  for 
silk-worms,  some  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  vegetables. 
The  women  of  Cithers  are  still  said  to  be  renowned  for  their 
beauty,  and  much  disposed  to  intrigues.  IdaUa,  too,  so  celebrated 
for  its  groves,  is  now  the  dullest  place  imaginable.  Its  bouses  are 
badly  built,  and  its  inhabitants  are  very  poor. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Paphos  are  on  the  sea  coast.  Adja- 
cent are  some  detached  and  isolated  rocks,  the  inside  of  each  of 
which  is  excavated  with  regularity,  so  as  to  form  habitable 
houses.  Some  of  these  subterranean  edifices  have  the  appearance 
of  a  palace,  with  courts,  galleries,  columns,  and  all  the  elegances 
of  architectural  ornament.  The  vast  extent  and  great  antiquity 
of  these  ruins  induce  our  traveller  to  believe  that  many  interest- 
ing objects  might  be  found  in  them,  if  well  directed  researches 
were  undertaken,  as  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Not  far  from 
this  place  lies  what  once  was  the  sacred  garden  of  Venus.  It  is 
a  plain  on  the  sea  coast,  about  two  miles  long,  and  slopes  gradu- 
ally towards  the  water.  '  All  the  garden  is  now  sown  with  grain 
and  tobacco:  there  are  no  trees,  except  a  few  in  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks,  and  no  spontaneous  vegetable  productions,  except  some  mi- 
serable plants;9 — <  so  that  the  celebrated  spot,  which  was  the  de- 
light of  Greece  and  Asia,  is  now  become  the  dwelling  and  the  te- 
nement of  a  poor  farmer/  Ali  Bey  is  of  opinion  that,  if  the  po- 
pulation of  the  island,  which  even  now  amounts  to  100,000  souls, 
were  increased  in  the  manner  of  which  it  is  susceptible— if  a  libe- 
ral government  secured  the  liberty  and  property  of  individuals,  it 
would  become  one  of  the  most  happy  countries  of  the  earth. 

From  Cyprus  this  adventurous  traveller  proceeded  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  from  thence  to  Cairo.  His  remarks  on  Egypt  we  shall 
pass  over,  as  they  have  not  rpych  novelty  to  recommend  them. 
On  the  15th  of  December,  1806,  he  set  out,  with  a  rmimerous  ca- 
ravan, for  Suez,  where,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  he  em- 
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barked  for  Djedda,  in  an  Arabian  vessel.  The  singular  construc- 
tion of  these  ships,  and  the  singular  mode  of  navigating  the  Red 
sea,  which  is  studded  all  over  with  dangerous  rocks,  are  minutely 
described.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1 807,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Mecca,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  performed  all 
the  ceremonies  appointed  for  the  Mahometan  pilgrims.  This  city, 
the  kaaba,  or  house  of  God,  which  it  contains,  with  the  surround- 
ing territory,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is 
interdicted  to  all  unbelievers  in  the  faith  of  Islam.  On  this  ac- 
count All  Bey's  description  of  those  places,  and  of  the  fanatical 
rites  solemnized  there,  and  in  which  he  assisted,  forms,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  work.  When  the  pilgrims 
were  upon  the  point  of  entering  the  great  space  where  the  house 
of  God,  or  el  kaaba,  is  situated,  their  guide  arretted  their  steps, 

"  And,  pointing  with  bit  finger  towards  it,  Mid  wkk  empharif,  *  Seboof, 
tebotiA  el  »eit  ABah  cl  Horn*'—'  Look,  look,  the  honte  of  God,  the  prohibit.  ' 
ed.'  The  crowd  that  sorroondod  me,  the  portieo  of  eommae  half  hid  from 
view,  the  immense  else  of  the  temple,  the  kaaba,  or  honnt  of  God,  covered  with 
black  cloth  from  top  to  bottom,  and  mrroonded  vita  a  circle  of  lamps  or 
lanterns,  the  hour,  the  sileoee  of  the  night,  and  this  man  speaking  in  a  solemn 
tone,  m  if  he  had  been  inspired,  all  served  to  form  an  imposing  picture,  whioh 
will  never  be  efiaced  from  my  memory Vol.  iL  p.  54. 

Being  arrived  at  the  house  of  God,  they  repeated  a  prayer, 
kissed  the  sacred  black  stone,  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
performed  the  first  tour  round  the  kaaba,  reciting  prayers.  The 
various  circumambulations,  the  processions  between  the  two  hills 
of  the  city,  the  shavings,  the  potations  of  the  water  of  the  sacred 
well  of  Zemzem,  are  next  described.  The  washing  and  sweep- 
ing of  the  floor  of  the  kaaba  are  afterwards  mentioned.  In  this 
sublime  office,  the  performance  of  which  confers  the  highest  re- 
ligious honour  that  a  mussulman  can  receive  in  this  world,  the 
sultan  scheriff  of  Mecca  was  assisted  by  Ali  Bey,  who  was,  in 
consequence,  proclaimed  servant  of  the  forbidden  house  o/  Got/, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  multitude*  But  there  is 
an  officer  belonging  to  these  ceremonies,  whose  functions  are  so 
extraordinary  and  so  atrocious  that  we  must  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  him.  This  personage  is  the  chief  of  the  holy  well 
of  Zemzem. 
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"  He  is  a  young  nu,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-fear  yean  of  age,  ex- 
tremely handsome,  with  very  fine  eyes.  He  dresses  remarkably  well*  and  is  vesv 
polished.  He  hss  an  air  of  sweetness  which  is  seduejng,  and  appears  to  be  ear 
dowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  render  a  person  amiable.  At  be  possesses  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  seherif,  he  fills  the  most  important  place.  His  title  is 
the  poisoner.  Take  courage,  reader,  leit  I  should  make  you  tremble  for  me. 
This  dangerous  man  was  known  to  me  the  first  time  I  went  to  the  well  of  Zem- 
zem,  when  he  made  his  court  assiduously  to  me.  He  gave  me  a  magnificent 
dinner,  and  seat  me  every  day  two  small  pitchers  of  the  water  of  the  miracu- 
lous well.  Ha  even  watched  the  momeats  when  I  went  to  the  temple,  and  ran, 
with  the  most  winning  grace  and  sweetness,  to  present  me  a  handsome  cup,  fill- 
ed with  the  same  water,  which  1  drank  to  the  last  drop;  because  it  would  haw 
been  considered  a  sort  of  crime  or  impiety  to  hate  refused  it. 

"This  wretch  observe!  the  same  conduct  to  all  the  pachas  and  important  per- 
sonages who  come  here.  Upon  the  slightest  suspicion,  or  the  least  caprice  fbat 
may  arise  In  the  mind  of  the  scherif,  he  orders,  the  other  obeys,  and  the  ua> 
happy  stranger  ceases  to  exist  As  it  is  reckoned  impious  not  to  accept  the 
sacred  water  presented  by  the  chief  of  the  well,  this  man  is  arbiter  of  She  Ihree 
of  every  one,  and  has  already  sacrificed  many  victims. 

"  From  time  immemorial  the  sultan  seherifs  of  Mecca  have  had  a  poisoner  at 
their  court;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  do  not  try  to  conceal  it,  since  it  is 
well  known,  in  Egypt  and  Constantinople,  that  the  divan  has  several  times  sent 
to  Mecca  pachas,  or  other  persons,  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  manner."   Vol.  hV 


Such  are  the  crimes  and  sufferings  to  which  superstition  can 
reconcile  its  abject  votaries! 

Mount  Arafat  is  a  principal  object  of  the  pilgrim's  attention.  It 
was  in  that  Mount,  we  are  told,  that  the  common  father  of  all  man- 
kind met  Eve  after  a  long  separation;  and  it  is  believed,  that  it  was 
Adam  himself  who  built  the  chapel  upon  it. 

"  It  is  here  that  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  raecsulmeu  must 
be  seen — an  innumerable  crowd  of  men  from  all  nations,  and  of  all  colours,  co- 
ming from  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  through  a  thoussnd  dangers,  and  en- 
countering fatigues  of  every  description,  to  adore  together  the  same  God,  the 
God  of  nature.  The  native  of  Circassia  presents  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  Ethiopian,  or  the  negro  of  Guinea;  the  Indian  and  the  Persian  embrace 
the  inhabitant  of  Barbery  and  Morocco;  ad  looking  upon  each  other  as  brothers, 
or  individuals  of  the  same  family  united  by  the  bands  of  religion;  and  the  greater 
part  speaking  or  understanding  more  or  less  the  same  language,  the  language  ef 
Arabia.  No,  there  is  "not  any  religion  that  presents  to  the  senses  a  spectacle 
more  simple,  affecting,  and  majestic!  philosophers  of  the  earth!  permit  me, 
Ali  Bey,  to  defend  my  religion,  as  you  defend  spiritual  things  from  those  which 
are  material,  the  plenum  against  racuum,  and  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
creation/9 
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But  what  a  misfortune,  remarks  this  hypocrite,  that  with  so  ma- 
ny advantages  we  should  not  be  better  than  the  Calvinists! 

The  holy  land,  of  which  Mecca  is  the  capital,  is  without  a  single 
river.  The  political  situation  of  this  country  was  very  singular. 
The  sultan  scherif  was  the  immediate  sovereign,  but  the  sultan  of 
Constantinople  was  acknowledged  there  as  supreme  monarch.  The 
latter  sends  kadis  every  year  to  Mecca;  Djedda  and  Medina,  to 
exercise  judicial  power,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  in 
the  government. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  2nd  volume  is  devoted  to  the  history 
©f  the  Wehhabites.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  a  rigid  mus- 
sulman  reformer,  whose  object  was  to  restore  Islamism  to  its  pris- 
tine simplicity.  Confining  himself  to  the  text  of  the  Koran,  he 
rejected  all  the  additions  of  the  imams  and  doctors  of  the  law.  He 
forbids  devotion  or  veneration  to  the  saints,  or  even  to  the  person 
of  their  great  prophet.  The  worship  which  was  rendered  to  them 
he  held  to  be  a  grievous  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  divinity,  because  it 
was  giving  companions  to  God.  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
his  followers  have  demolished  many  of  the  sanctified  sepulchres 
and  chapels.  They  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  with  polemic 
discussions: — They  argue  chiefly  with  their  sabres;  and  when  they 
cannot  convert  an  opponent  they  put  an  end  to  the  controversy,  by 
cutting  off  his  head.  Ali  Bey  thinks  that  their  rigid  principles  will 
prove  a  great  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  their  reform;  but  ne- 
cessity may  make  them  relax  from  their  intolerance; 

"  And  the  commerce  of  stringers  may  gradually  convince  them  of  the  vice 
of  an  austerity  that  is  almost  against  nature.  By  degrees  their  zeal  will  cool. 
Superstitious  customs,  which  are  the  support,  the  consolation,  and  the  hope  of  the 
weak,  the  ignorant,  and  unhappy,  will  resume  their  empire;  and  from  that  time 
the  reform  wehhabitism  will  disappear,  before  its  influence  is  consolidated,  after 
having  shed  the  blood  of  so  many  millions  of  the  victims  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Such  is  the  melanchoiy  vicissitude  of  human  things! 

On  the  other  hand,  1  believe  that  the  wehhabites,  in  the  middle  of  their  de- 
serts, will  always  be  invincible,  not  by  their  military  strength,  but  by  the  nature 
of  their  country,  which  is  uninhabitable  by  any  other  nation,  and  by  the  facility 
they  have  of  hiding  themselves  in  it,  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  their  enemies* 
The  latter  may  momentarily  conquer,*  Mecca,  Medina, and  the  maritime  towns; 
but  simple  isolated  garrisons,  in  the  midst  of  frightful  deserts,  could  not  hold  out 

•  At  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  Meberaed  Ali,  4U  last  year.— Note  of  the  Editor. 
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long.  When  *  powerful  enemy  pretexted  himself,  tke  Wehkasitet  would 'Me 
themselves,  with  a  view  to  fall  suddenly  upon,  and  to  destroy  him,  at  die  moment 
when  hit  troope  were  divided  in  search  of  food.  This  makes  me  imagine  that 
they  will  never  be  subjeeted,  for  «  long  time  at  least,  by  the  force  of  arms;  and 
this  is  also  the  cause  whieh  has  preserved  Arabia,  in  all  times,  from  a  foreign  do- 
minion.   Vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  ,1807  our  traveller  set  out  from  Mecca 
for  Djedda  and  thence  proceeded  to  Jenboa.  He  attempted  to  vi- 
sit Medina  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet;  but  the  Wehhabitea, 
who  had  prohibited  such  visits  as  superstitious  and  sinful,  arrest- 
ed him  and  compelled  him  to  return.  Soon  afterwards  he  sailed 
from  Jenboa  to  Suez  and  returned  to  Cairo;  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  that  city.  On  the 
3d  of  July  he  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  where  he  visited  the  magni- 
ficent monument  of  Mahometan  architecture  called  the  temple, 
or  the  principal  holy  house  in  Jerusalem;  which  is  erected  on  the 
site  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  into  which  christians  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter.  He  also  visited  the  places  distinguished  as  the 
sepulchres  of  David,  of  Abraham  and  the  virgin,  the  mount  of 
Olives,  the  manger  of  Christ  at  Bethlem,  and  Calvary.  From  Je- 
rusalem he  proceeded  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  pursuing  his  route 
through  Nazareth  and  other  celebrated  places,  arrived  on  the  22nd 
of  August  at  the  city  of  Damascus*  Thence  he  journeyed  to  Alep- 
po, to  Antioch,  distinguished  among  the  cities  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire  as  the  queen  of  the  east,  and  to  Constantinople,  the  seat  of 
nearly  all  that  is  left  of  Mahomedan  splendour  and  greatness.  The 
Turks  in  general  he  represents  as  serious  and  even  melancholy, 
ignorant,  and  brutalized  by  the  vices  of  the  grossest  sensuality. 

*  Although  a  tnussulman  myself,  1  most  own  that  the  Turks  are  still  barba- 
rians. 1  ask  pardon  of  those  who  think  differently;  bat  when  I  see  a  nation 
whieh  hat  not  the  slightest  idea  of  public  right,  or  of  the  rights  of  man;  a  nation 
in  whieh  hardly  one  individual  in  a  thousand  knows  how  to  read  and  write; 
a  nation  with  whom  there  Is  no  guarantee  for  private  property,  and  where  the 
blood  of  man  it  ever  liable  to  be  shed  for  the  least  cause,  and  upon  the  slightest 
pretext,  without  any  form  of  trial;  In  short,  a  nation  resolved  to  shut  its  eyes  to 
the  lights  of  reason,  and  to  repel  for  from  It  the  torch  of  eivitixaiion  whieh  is 
presented  to  it  in  all  its  brilliancy,  will  always  be  to  me  a  nation  of  baritarhms. 
Let  the  individuals  who  compose  it  wear  garments  of  silk,  or  rich  pelisses;  es- 
fttablish  their  own  ceremonials;  eat,  drink,  and  smoke  a  hundred  different  mi** 
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torts  daDy;  with  and  pssrify  themselves  every  hoar;  still  I  shall  repeat  *A*gr  or* 
fer4«ria«t"   Vol.  U,  p.  37$. 
And  again, 

M  I  think  I  may  restore  to  conclude,  that  it  -b  impossible  fop  the  Turin  to  ci- 
vilize themselves.  When  mention  is  made  in  other  countries  of  the  name  of  the 
grand  Seignior,  men  generally  represent  to  themselves  a  despotic  sultan;  whose 
word  is  law,  and  who  takes  no  other  council  than  his  own  caprice.  Let  them 
undeceive  themselves.  There  is  not  a  greater  stave  in  the  world  than  the  grand 
seignior.  His  steps,  his  movements,  his  words  throughout  the  whole,  of  the  year, 
and  in  all  the  events  of  his  life,  are  measured  and  determined  by  the  code  of  the 
court  Bedneed  to  the  oonditkm  of  an  automaton,  his  actions  are  determined 
like  the  result  of  mechanical  impulse,  by  the  code,  the  divan,  the  ooJema,  and 
the  janissaries.  He  is  covered  with  diamonds,  intoxicated  with  ineense,  surround- 
ed with  flatterers  and  worshippers  like  the  great  lama,  or  a  living  divinity,  but 
his  existence  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  a  machine;  and  as  such,  he  will  al- 
ways he  viewed  with  the  greateat  indifference  by  people  who  have  neither  harm 
nor  good  to  expect  from  him."    Vol.  ii.  p.  379—80. 

Wc  must  not  dismiss  our  traveller  without  noticing  his  opi- 
nion respecting  the  interior  geography  of  Africa.  The  source  of 
the  Nile  and  the  mouth  of  the  Niger, — if  they  be  two  different 
rivers, — remain  still  the  subjects  of  curiosity  and  conjecture:  a 
great  many  hypotheses  have  been  invented  to  explain  the  few  Tacts 
which  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain;  but,  like  all  hypotheses 
founded  upon  partial  discovery,  they  are  either  inconsistent  in 
themselves  or  irreconcilable  with  each  other;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing Ali  Bey  has  reasoned  with  great  probability  on  the  subject, 
the  physical  interior  of  Africa  is  still  a  matter  of  considerable  un- 
certainty. He  is  of  opinion  that  there  exists  a  mediterranean  sea 
in  the  middle  of  the  African  continent,  which,  like  the  Caspian,  has 
no  visible  communication  with  the  ocean;  and  that,  as  all  the  ri- 
vers of  which  we  have  any  knowledge— except  such  as  are  known 
to  flow  towards  the  east — run  in  a  convergent  direction  towards 
the  center:*  it  is  probable  that  they  meet  in  this  great  reservoir," 
where  they  are  lost  by  evaporation  and  absorption.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  Niger  never  finds  its  way  to  the 

#  Those  of  the  Adas  and  of  the  Desert  from  the  S.  and  8.  £.;  the  Niger  and  those 
ofJhe  mountains  of  Kong,  from  the  N.  E.  and  E.;  the  Misselad,  the  Kulla,  be- 
side*  many  smaller  ones  from  the  N.  XV.;  the  Kaku,  the  Gaiel,  and  some  ethers 
from  the  S.  and  8.  W.  ', 
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ocean.  That  river  and  the  Senegal  have  a  common  source  in  the 
mountains  of  Kong, — the  one  taking  its  direction  to  the  north-east* 
and  reaching  Gimbala,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahhara,  after  run- 
ning 400  miles*— the  other  directing  itself  to  the  north-west,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  an  equal  distance,  arriving  at  Faribe,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  same  desert  Here  all  declivity  is  at  an  end; 
and  the  Senegal  is  obliged  to  find  the  ocean  by  a  great  many  sin- 
uosities;—-nor  does  it  reach  the  coast  at  last  without  leaving  behind 
a  numerous  collection  of  lakes  and  marshes: — facts  which  are  al- 
most demonstrative  that  were  there  100  miles  further  to  go,  it 
would  never  reach  the  place  of  destination*— but  be  lost  entirely 
in  the  flat  and  sandy  country  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  What 
then  shall  we  say  of  the  Niger* — which  at  Gimbola  is  yet  360  miles 
distant  from  the  ocean,  and  is  obliged  to  work  its  way  through  a 
country  exactly  the  counterpart  to  that  of  the  Senegal?— The  same 
reasoning  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  rivers  which  converge  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  continent;— and  in  short  there  is  no  way  of 
reconciling  our  present  knowledge  of  Africa  with  geographical 
analogy,  but  by  supposing  a  mediterranean  sea  like  that  which  we 
have  been  considering.  On  no  other  hypothesis  can  we  account 
for  the  existence  of  a  tract  of  country  thirty-three  and  a  half  de- 
grees in  breadth — the  longitudinal  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Niger  to  that  of  the  Musselad, — and  more  than  twenty  degrees  in 
length  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Atlas  and  the  other  moun- 
tains along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
mountains  of  Kong  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Bahar  Kulla:— 
from  all  which  not  one  drop  of  water  flows  into  the  exterior  seas 
of  Africa.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  traveller  has  at  least  great 
plausibility  on  his  side. 

But  all  doubts  on  these  subjects  will  probably  be  removed  by 
the  two  exploratory  expeditions  which  were  sent  some  time  ago 
from  England  to  Africa; — the  one  to  travel  through  the  interior 
to  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  proceed  down  that  river  as  far  a^ 
possible,— the  other  to  ascend  and  ascertain  the  sources  of  the 
Zahir,  or  great  river  of  Congo. 

On  the  whole  we  consider  this  work  as  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.    It  \»  embellished  with 
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several  plates.  In  the  translation  from  the  French  many  gross  er- 
rors have  been  committed. 

The  French  word  voyage,  where  it  means  a  journey  by  land*  is 
rendered  by  the  English  word  voyage,  which  is  only  applicable  to 
a  journey  by  sea.  Nor,  is  it  only  with  gallicisms  we  have  to  find 
fault.  On  some  occasions  the  translator  appears  ignorant  of  both  the 
languages  with  which  the  task  he  undertook  required  him  to  be 
well  acquainted.  The  word  commentations,  which  he  uses  (vol. 
1j  page  94,)  instead  of  commentaries,  is  neither  French  nor  Eng- 
lish, nor  in  the  sense  intended,  is  it  Latin  anglicised.  Such  blun-  ' 
tiers  are  disgraceful  to  English  literature.  If  they  had  occurred- 
in  a  work  originally  American,  what  a  fine  subject  they  would  have 
afforded  for  the  blunt  satire  and  clumsy  jokes  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers! Should  there  be  a  second  American  edition  of  the  work, 
we  would  recommend  the  publisher  to  rebuke  his  brethern  of  Lon- 
don by  causing  these  errors  to  be  corrected. 


Poems.  By  William  Maxwell,  Esq.  18mo.  pp.  168.  Philadelphia. 
M.Thomas,  1816. 

There  are  some  good  things  in  this  little  volume  of  Ameri- 
can poetry.  Mr.  Maxwell  seems  to  have  that  ability  and  ease 
of  composition  which  is  always  indicative  of  practice;  and  there 
is  now  and  then  a  vivacity  and  fineness  of  thought  ki  these  care- 
less effusions  which,  if  it  cannot  aspire  to  the  character  of  true 
poetry,  is  nevertheless  a  pleasurable  attribute  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
position. We  have  not  space  enough  to  prove  our  assertion  by  vo- 
luminous extracts;  but  our  readers  will  perceive  our  meaning 
from  the  following  introduction  to  "  The  Bards  of  Columbia," — T 
which  by  the  way  is  the  best  poem  in  the  book:— 

Hour  often  will  you  ask  me,  dearest  D wight,  , 
When  1  eau  live  at  ease,  why  don't  1  write? 
Let  me  reserve  the  question  if  you  please, 
Why  should  I  write  when  I  ean  live  at  ease? 
Perhaps  indeed,  if  1  could  fondly  hope 
To  -write  like  Dryden,  or  hit  brother  Pope, 
^nd  make  myself  immortal  by  my  quill; 
Why  yes,  I  might  go  on  to  scribble  still. 
But  now  to  write  in  these  prosaic  timet, 
When  few,  if  any,  care  a  fig  for  rhymes, 
And  still  to  write  what  nobody  will  read, 
No  doubt  a  feUow  most  be  mad  indeed,  pp.  S9~^ 

VOL.  VIII.  41' 
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We  present  to  oar  readers  s  letter,  lately  published  in  England,  in  order  that 
they  may  see  the  usual  style  in  irhich  the  American  nation  and  its  government 
are  spoken  of  in  that  country,  subjoining  some  remarks  on  the  charges  it  con- 
tains. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  VISCOUNT  MELVILLE. 

My  Lord,  Harrow,  25th  January ,  18 16. 

Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  desire  of  my  country's 
glory  and  prosperity,  and  being  equally  impressed  with  the  un- 
deniable truth,  that  these  are  so  connected,  so  interwoven  with 
the  preponderance  of  her  naval  power,  that  it  prompts  me  to  con- 
tinue a  subject  that  must  therefore  be  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  nation.  I  address  your  lordship,  because  at  the  head  of  the 
naval  administration  of  the  country;  but  the  subject  claims  th#> 
serious  attention  of  every  individual  composing  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, of  every  man  of  influence,  of  every  reflecting  man  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  already  observed  that  it  would 
be  desirable  the  government  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
those  men  to  whom  the  nation  must  look  as  the  principal  guar- 
dians of  her  prosperity  and  commerce,  and  most  minutely,  that 
they  be  not  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  to  rank  themselves 
with  a  people  notorious  for  the  arts  they  have  practised,  the 
temptations  they  have  held  out,  to  effect  this,  and  the  impatient 

i'ealousy  with  which  they  view  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain, 
have  no  intention  of  adding  to  the  breach  that  has  been  opened, 
nor  any  desire  that  it  should  not  be  perfectly  closed  up  and  heal* 
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ed;  but  I  can  in  no  manner  perceive  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  hos- 
tile aggression  on  the  one  side,  and  dishonourable  forbearance  on 
the  other.  I  can  in  no  manner  perceive  that  this  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  British  nation  tamely  submitting  to  the  seducing  of  her 
seamen  from  their  allegiance,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  by  suffering  herself  to  be  overborne  by  republican 
turbulence  and  clamour. 

The  impressing  of  American  seamen  out  of  their  merchant 
vessels,  by  British  men  of  war,  has  resounded,  not  only  from  one 
end  of  America  to  the  other,  but  throughout  Europe;  but  has  the 
infamous  crimping  of  British  seamen,  and  the  seducing  of  them 
from  their  allegiance,  in  harbours  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, has  this  been  as  publicly  exposed?  These  transactions  have 
borne  such  features,  that  even  the  honourable  of  that  people  have 
felt  indignant  at  acts  which  stigmatised  their  moral  character  as  % 
Ration,  and  all  their  pretensions  to  rational  liberty. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  a  newspaper:— 

M  The  Americans  are  using  every  exertion  to  place  their  navy 
on  a  formidable  footing;  not  a  vessel  arrives  at  New  York  from 
this  country,  without  her  crew  being  immediately  seduced  into 
the  American  service.  The  bounty  given  to  deserter*  from  the 
British  naval  service  is  forty  dollars;  and  their  pay  is  twelve  dol- 
lars monthly.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Rolla,  consisting  of  sixteen 
prime  seamen,  eight  entered  on  board  of  the  Java,  American  fri- 
gate, the  day  after  her  arrival  at  New  York,  and  the  others  en- 
tered on  board  of  American  merchantmen. 

"  Captain  M'Ewen,  of  the  Rolla,  complained  of  these  desert- 
ers, through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  English  vice-consul 
at  New  York;  but,  so  far  from  obtaining  redress  from  the  Ameri- 
can government,  captain  M'Ewen  was  fined  four  hundred  dol- 
lars,  for  unlawfully  imprisoning  American  citizens.  It  appears 
that  the  seamen  belonging  to  the  Holla  had  been  secretly  provided 
ninth  certificates  of  American  citizenship,  at  the  moment  of  quit- 
ting the  vessel.  Mr.  Moore  made  every  exertion  to  support  the 
claims  of  Britain  to  her  subjects;  but  the  Americans  set  his  au~ 
thority  at  defiance** 

Who,  my  lord,  can  read  this  without  indignation?  Can  there  be 
any  reason  for  doubting  this  circumstantial  statement,  coming 
from  Liverpool,  where  the  Rolla  lately  arrived;  and,  if  well  au- 
thenticated, was  ever  the  government  of  the  country  more  loudly 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  nation?  Sjucb  proceed- 
ings are  most  hostile  to  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
If  avowed  by  the  American  government,  and  the  delinquents 
protected,  can  such  transactions  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  thai; 
acts  of  hostility?  Apd  what  becomes  of  the  decree  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States,  "  that  no  foreign  seamen  should  serve 
on  board  of  their  vessels?  and  that  six  years'  residence  in  their 
territories  should  be  required,  to  give  a  title  to  citizenship?"  If 
firitish  seamen  are  to  be  converted  in  a  moment  into  American 
citizens,  by  the  arts  of  seduction  practised  by  unprincipled  men 
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in  that  country,  shall  this  nation  look  on,  in  a  state  of  apathy,  to  ^ 
measure  of  political  hostility,  which,  if  suffered  to  proceed  to  any 
extent,  would  ultimately  prove  pregnant  with  greater  evil  to  these 
realms  than  the  arms  of  America  could  hare  done,  although 
leagued  with  the  most  cruel  despotism  that  has  appeared  for  cen- 
turies, and  which  has  spread  the  fearful  gloom  of  demoralization 
over  the  mass  of  the  French  population. 

.Whether  it  be  known  in  America  or  not,  it  is  well  known  in 
Europe,  that  the  arms  of  Britain,  for  above  twenty  years,  proved 
the  firmest  barrier  against  the  universal  triumphing  of  that  des- 
potism, and  that  into  her  arms  the  oppressed  of  the  continent  fled, 
and  that  to  her  power  groaning  nations  became  suppliants,  to  free 
their  necks  from  the  gajiing  yoke.  Is  it  not  then  shamelessly  im- 
pudent in  the  turbulent  trans-atlantic  demagogues  to  accuse  this 
nation  of  being  at  the  head  of  every  despotic  plan  in  Europe? 
Indeed,  such  a  perversion  of  truth  deserves  the  most  marked  con- 
tempt, not  only  from  every  honourable  mind  in  Europe,  but  also 
in  America;  by  all  men.  untainted  with  those  false  principles  that 
have  so  long  misled  the  nations  from  the  paths  of  happiness  and 
peace.  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  ebullitions  of  those 
spirits,  who,  inflamed  by  the  phantom  of  modem  illumination, 
transplanted  themselves  into  another  soil,  because  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish isles  would  not  yield  inflammation  equal  to  the  demand  of 
their  towering  imaginations;  and  also  for  the  later  flights  of  infi- 
dels from  France,  who,  remembering  the  decisive  and  storming 
overthrow  of  Waterloo,  may  vent  their  disappointment  in  unjust 
reproaches  against  the  nation  that  chiefly  effected  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  event  so  ardently  desired  by  the  congregations  of  Eu- 
rope. But,  after  all  those  allowances  are  made,  it  must  be  grieving 
to  every  honourable  mind  in  the  old,  as  well  as  in  the  new  conti- 
nent, to  perceive  that  this  spirit  is  fostered  in  the  official  paper  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  which  its  spirit  is  mani- 
fested. It  has  lately  sought  occasions  of  quarrelling  with  Great 
Britain,  that  it  might  rank  itself  on  the  side  of  the  late  French  go- 
vernment, the  most  fearful  scourge  of  the  nations  that  ever  ap- 
peared, and  invented  accusations,  the  most  popular  of  which, 
"  the  impressment  of  seamen,"  was  even  denied  by  its  own  sub- 
jects, who  bad  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  how  far  the  ac- 
cusation was  founded  on  truth.  Many  proofs  might  be  adduced, 
during  the  period  the  American  government  was  using  every  effort 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  its  subjects  against  this  country,  how  it 
trampled  upon  the  rights  of  British  seamen,  and  even  on  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  in  1811, 
vouched  by  American  authority,  and  publicly  recorded  in  that 
country,  by  honourable  men,  who  detested  the  false  accusations 
and  overbearing  spirit  of  the  demagogue  faction  that  prevailed  in 
their  country. 

u  The  schooner  L'Ant,  from  Bourdeaux  to  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, put  into  the  harbour  of  New  York.  Amongst  the  crew  were 
two  American  seamen,  fee.  and  five  British  seamen,  who,  having 
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been  for  some  years  prisoners  of  war,  escaped  from  the  place  of 
their  confinement  to  Bourdeaux,  where  they  passed  for  and  ship- 
ped as  Danes;  but,  their  being  British  seamen  having  been  disco- 
vered on  the  passage,  when  the  schooner  arrived  at  New  York, 
they  were  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  26th  of  April,  there  to  be 
kept,  that  they  might  be  sent  back  to  France  in  the  schooner. 
Aware  of  the  consequences  of  being  taken  back,  the  British  sea- 
men made  affidavit  before  D.  T.  Blake,  esq.  commissioner  for  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  of  their  being  British 
seamen,  and  praying  the  protection  of  the  British  consul.  They 
.also  solicited  the  interposition  of  other  gentlemen,  who,  actuated 
by  motives  of  humanity,  and  indignant  at  so  impudent  an  attempt 
to  pervert  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  United  States  to  m- 
struments  of  abhorred  tyranny,  interposed  their  exertions  to  pre- 
vent these  unfortunate  men  being  taken  back  to  France,  as  intend- 
ed, and  finally,  though  with  great  trouble,  procured  their  dis- 
charge, on  the  26th  of  June  last,  they  having  been  tno  months 
confined.  And  in  three  days  after,  Jacob  Dudds,  Anthony  Am- 
phine  and  William  Berry,  three  of  the  British  seamen,  shipped 
in  a  vessel,  supposed  to  be  the  Hercules,  bound  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  to  Europe,  having  had  American  protections  procured 
for  them  by  a  most  notorious  crimp,  whose  name  and  place  of 
abode  are  well  known;  and,  in  four  or  five  days  after,. Wra, 
Hunt,  alias  Michael  Laughlin,  and  Thomas  Evans,  shipped  in 
the  American  brig  Eliza,  on  a  voyage  to  Oporto,  having  pro- 
tections provided  for  them  by  the  unprincipled  wretch  above  al- 
luded to,  and  a  certificate  given  by  colonel  Barcley,  British  con- 
sul in  the  district  of  New  York,  to  Michael  Laughlin,  of  his  hav- 
ing been  a  prisoner  in  France,  and  effected  his  escape,  to  prevent 
his  being  treated  as  a  deserter  by  any  of  the  British  men  of  war 
he  might  fall  in  with,  was  taken  from  him  by  the  above-stated 
manufacturer  of  American  citizens,  and  hawked  about  with  every 
illiberal  remark,  as  well  as  indignity  and  contempt  that  a  being  at 
once  so  despicable,  and  so  dangerous  to  society,  could  offer  to  it, 
or  make  upon  it." 

Previous  to  this  statement  the  writer  observes, "  that  this  is  but 
one  instance  of  the  many  unjustifiable  transactions,  of  a  similar 
nature,  that  daily  occur  in  the  city  of  AVw  York,  and  of  occurring 
there  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  what  must  they  not  be  presum- 
ed to  be  in  the  cities  and  sea-ports  of  the  United  States  collec- 
tively," 8cc?  Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  honest  American;  and 
the  whole  of  the  transactions,  for  tyranny,  seduction  and  insolence, 
are  worthy  of  the  ally  of  the  late  French  government.  A  govern- 
ment and  magistracy,  under  whose  eyes  such  scenes'  have  been 
acted  with  approbation,  or  even  indifference,  must  be  seriously 
perverted,  as  to  honour  and  morals,  and  transcendently  presump- 
tuous, in  afterwards  accusing  Great  Britain  of  exercising  tyranny 
upon  the  seas,  when  searching  for  her  lawful  subjects  on  board  of 
Ajnerican  vessels,  thus  tyrannically,  dishonourably  and  hostilely 
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entreated  and  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  in  aiding  the  views 
of  a  tyrant,  who  "  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners." 

By  an  affidavit,  "  sworn  before  Charles  Christian,  esq.  special 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  certified  by 
Mr.  Robert  M'Comb,  clerk  of  the  Sessions,  and  of  Oyer  and  Ter* 
miner,  at  New  York,  August  1st,  1811,  it  appears  that  John  Har- 
rington, James  Young,  Joseph  Armstrong,  John  Quinny  and 
George  Adamson,  sailed  from  this  port  of  Sunderland,  in  the  brig 
Rachel,  J.  M'Donald  master,  on  a  voyage  to  New  York,  and 
thence  back  to  Greenock;  that,  while  at  New  York,  they  had 
leave  to  go  on  shore,  and  continued  until  the  morning,  when,  re- 
turning through  East  George  street,  they  were  accosted  by  a  man, 
calling  himself  David  Reed,  and  the  friend  of  sailors,  who  insisted 
upon  treating  them,  and  introduced  a  two  gallon  jug  of  milk 
punchy  with  which  he  plied  them,  and  afterwards  with  more,  until 
they  were  intoxicated,  when  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
go  on  board  of  a  vessel  in  North  river,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  say  they  were  American  citizen*,  and  no  other  questions  would 
be  asked,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  it  done  daily.  Reed 
then  sent  for  a  person,  with  whom  he  agreed  to  receive  forty  dol- 
lar* for  each;  and  that,  after  receiving  the  200  dollars,  he  procur- 
ed a  number  of  constables,  or  persons  in  that  character,  and  com- 
pelled them,  by  force  and  violence,  to  go  into  a  boat,  ready  to  take 
them  on  board  of  the  President,  commodore  Rodgers.  When  on 
board  they  were  brought  before  him,  and  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  which  they  perempto- 
rily refusing  to  do,  he  sent  them  on  shore  again,  when  they  were 
immediately  arrested  for  the  money  advanced  to  Reed,  a  small 
part  only  of  which  had  been  given  them/9 

While  on  board  of  the  President,  they  saw  and  spoke  to  num- 
bers of  their  countrymen  f  who  informed  them  that  they  had  been 
seduced  and  defrauded  in  like  manner  by  Reed.  .  Now,  my  lord, 
these  are  indubitable  facts,  stated  by  honest  Americans  them- 
selves, who  admitted  that  numerous  instances,  of  a  similar  nature, 
were  daily  transacted  in  their  country,  at  the  time  mentioned,  and 
which  appear  to  be  now  in  full  exercise.  Yet  the  ears  of  Europe 
are  to  be  dunned,  by  the  American  government  add  its  emissaries, 
with  the  cries  of  sailors9  rights  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

In  the  cases  recited  it  is  evident  what  are,  and  what  has  been, 
the  rights  of  British  seamen  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  he- 
set  by  the  artifices  of  seduction,  by  infamous  crimps,  under  the 
patronage  of  those  in  higher  situations;  their  rights  trampled  upon 
in  a  manner  which  the  bey  of  Tunis  or  the  dey  of  Algiers  would 
blush  at. 

If  the  American  government  were  to  own  its  want  of  power  to 
correct  such  dishonourable  transactions,  such  inhuman  treatment, 
within  its  territories,  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  or  its 
total  ignorance  of  such  transactions,  would  it  not  acknowledge 
itself  an  imbecile  and  ignorant  thing,  altogether  unfit  for  its  situa- 
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tun,  if  it  have  no  power  to  repress  the  hostile  acts  of  its  subjects 
against  the  rights  of  foreign  nations,  and  those  of  their  subjects. 

The  world  knows  the  issue  of  the  court  martial  on  commodore 
Rodgers,  for  his  contest  with  the  Little  Belt,  British  sloop  of  war, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  all  his  officers  and  men  (except  two)  af- 
firmed that  the  sloop  of  war  fired  first  into  his  ship  of  the  line, 
carrying  thirty -two  twenty -four  long  gun*)  and  twenty -tw  thirty, 
two-pound  carronades,  besides  other  cannon,  making  *ixt$ 
piece*.  Do  you,  my  lord— does  any  man  in  this  island— does  any 
man  in  America,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  fact,  believe  these 
affirmations?  And,  if  they  be  contrary  to  truth,  are  they  not  a 
most  dishonourable  blot  on  national  character?  Englishmen,  who 
were  on  board  of  the  President  at  the  time,  seduced,  as  heretofore 
described,  and  who  escaped  to  this  country  after  her  return  into 
port,  affirmed  that  the  Jir*t  gun  was  fired  from  the  President,  not 
designedly,  but  by  accident,  a  man  having  incautiously  entangled 
himself  with  the  laniard  by  which  the  trigger  was  drawn.  This 
is  also  well  known  in  America.  Such  evidence  as  that  produced 
by  the  President,  is  then  worthy  of  the  Neys,  the  Lavalettes,  and 
all  the  tribe  of  French  atheists. 

It  is  evident  that  the  desire  of  the  honourable  and  peaceable 
eontained  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  at 
variance  with  the  demagogue  faction  by  which  the  government  of 
that  country  is  connected.  It  is  also  evident  that,  while  this  fac- 
tion countenances  and  abets  such  transactions  as  have  been  de- 
scribed, there  can  be  no  prospect  of  a  lasting  peace  between  Great 
Britain,  and  a  government  actuated  by  such  a  spirit;  for,  by  sanc- 
tioning the  acts  of  seduction  of  the  nation  described,  it  becomes 
amenable  to  the  nation  whose  rights  are  thus  invaded,  and  by  such 
hostile  aggression  commits  itself,  together  with  the  people  over 
whom  it  is  suffered  to  preside. 

I  pretend  not  to  the  spirit  of  prophesy;  but  I  certainly  believe, 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  American  government,  for  some 
years  past,  its  ambition  in  extending  its  already  unwieldy  territo- 
ry, and  the  hostility  it  has  breathed  towards  Great  Britain,  mani- 
festly injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  its  subjects,  and  even  upon 
pretences  denied  by  those  subjects,  who  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  the  truth  of  its  accusations;*  these  acts,  however 
they  be  considered  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  are  plain  indi- 
cations of  a  hastening  to  a  dissolution  of  the  United  States.  The 

*  The  accusation  of  British  men  of  war  impressing  American  seamen  from 
American  Teasels  was  pubttely  denied  by  the  trading  interest  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  who  asserted  that  tow  thirty  years  they  had  frequented  the  ocean* 
had  been  visited  by  many  British  men  of  war,  hot  never  knew  a  real  American 
impressed  during  the  periodVf 

f  In  the  face  of  this  public  denial  of  the  trading  interest  of  Massachusetts 
upwards  of  9000  impressed  American  seamen  were  given  up  by  the  British  g** 
vemmcnt  at  the  peace  of  IStS. — U^.  Jf.  C. 
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seeds  are  already  sown,  and  have  appeared.  Happy  will  those  pro- 
vinces be,  who  shake  off  a  connection  with  men  influenced  by  views 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  their  country;  and  by  passions  at  variance 
with  humanity,  and  debasing  to  the  character  of  any  people,  much 
more  so  of  those  who  would  wish  to  be  thought  amongst  men,  the 
most  just,  and  most  peaceably  inclined. 

But  before  that  vast  extent  of  territory  assumes  a  political  ap- 
pearance, differing  from  its  present  aspect,  there  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  great  probability  of  another  appeal  to  arms  between  them 
and  the  land  of  their  progenitors.  Every  true  son  of  this  Island 
must  earnestly  desire  that  the  appeal  should  be  energetic  and  de- 
cisive; that  our  naval  character  be  not  again  committed  by  vessels 
of  war  having  to  contend  with  those  of  the  same  nominal  rate, 
though  far  superior  in  number  of  men  and  cannon,  in  weight  of 
metal,  and  size  of  vessel.  Of  this  description  have  been  the  Ame- 
rican triumphs,  shamelessly  represented  to  the  world  as  gained 
over  an  equal  force,  yet  they  may  be  justly  challenged  to  produce 
one  instance.  We  know,  that  British  ships  of  war  have  triumphed  over 
Americans,  superior  in  equipment;  and  may  we  not  hope,  through 
the  blessing  of  divine  Providence,  that,  while,  as  a  nation,  we  pur- 
sue the  paths  of  honour  and  justice,  we  shall  always  have  the  in- 
clination and  ability  of  giving  the  false  detractors  of  our  arms,  prac- 
tical lessons  that  will  refute  their  calumnies. 

No  friend  to  humanity  and  peace  can  have  any  desire  to  witness 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries;  but  if  the  in- 
sulted honour  of  the  British  nation  should  be  compelled  to  demand 
reparation,  by  a  continued  system  of  those  acts  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, as  the  government  of  this  country  is  now  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  force  the  British  navy  will  have  to  contend 
with,  must  it  not  be  considered  a  most  imperative  duty  to  prepare 
for  the  probable  event,  that  must  prove  highly  important  to  this 
country,  as  the  eyes  of  Europe  would  be  intensely  fixed  to  behold 
the  issue  of  an  event,  which  has  hitherto  appeared  covered  with 
doubt?  And  how,  my  lord,  is  Britain  to  make  preparation?  by  suf- 
fering her  prime  seamen  to  man  American  ships  of  war?  Can  there 
be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  opinion  of  Americans  themselves 
(notwithstanding  their  boasting)  respecting  these  men,  than  the 
arts  they  have  and  do  practise  to  seduce  them  into  their  ships  of 
war?  Either  the  Americans  are  averse  themselves  to  enter,  or  Bri- 
tish seamen  are  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  war.  Whichever  be 
the  case,  Britain  must  be  in  a  state  of  fatal  insensibility,  calmly  to 
suffer  the  most  valuable  of  her  sons  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
where  they  may  lift  up  their  hands  in  rebellion  against  her,  and 
add  to  the  martial  reputation  of  her  enemies. 

Should  ever  the  dire  necessity  occur  again,  the  American  coast 
ought  to  be  invested  by  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  chosen  meny  in 
vessels  and  ships  of  war,  every  way  adequate  to  meet  an  enemy 
of  the  same  descriptive  force;  while  the  Canadian  lakes  are  also 
furnished  with  armaments  in  no  manner  inferior  to  their  adrersa- 
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fie*.  There  are  other  important  considerations  connected  with 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America;  but, 
for  weighty  reasons,  they  ought  not  to  be  promulgated. 

If  the  American  government  be,  indeed,  pacifically  inclined,  it 
must  be  anxious  to  prove  this,  by  discountenancing  and  punishing 
every  act  of  seducing  British  seamen  from  their  allegiance.  It 
must  be  anxious  to  prove  that  its  own  decree  of  not  permitting 
foreigners  to  serve  on  dotard  of  the  shifts  of  the  United  States,  is 
not  a  mere  nullity;  and  that  of  six  years9  residence  only  entitling 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  is  a  substantial  truth,  and  not  a  mere 
appearance  on  paper. 

I  do  not  kaow  what  modern  reasoners  may  call  such  arts  as  have 
been  mentioned,  who  fritter  away  the  substance  of  justice  by  so- 
phisticated arguments;  but  I  am  certain  what  the  common  sense 
ef  any  nation  would  call  h,  when  practised  against  itself;  and  to 
this  the  impartial  of  all  nations  will  agree. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  read  the  president's  message  to 
congress;  but  it  has  in  no  manner  altered  my  opinions,  save  with 
respect  to  the  employing  of  British  seamen  in  the  marine  of  the 
United  States;  if  indeed  it  be  in  earnest. 

You  are  well  aware,  my  lord,  that  there  are  cogent  reasons  which 
demand  of  the  American  government  to  preserve  peace  with  this 
co  on  try;  at  least  for  the  present.  It  has  experienced,  that  the  fi- 
nances of  that  growing  empire  are  in  no  manner  calculated  to  con* 
tend  with  those  of  a  nation  long  established,  that  has  stood  the  se- 
verest trials,  and  that,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  made  exer-, 
tions  which,  in  a  quarter  of  the  time,  would  have  drained  the 
United  States  of  America,  not  only  of  the  last  dollar  in  specie,  but 
also  of  the  last  dollar  of  credit. 

The  American  government  has  experienced  the  foolish  temerity 
of  exposing  the  vast  extent  of  its  sea  coast  to  the  attacks  and  oc 
cupation  of  a  people  k  had  wantonly  made  an  enemy;  where  their 
fla£  flew  triumphant,  and  their  arms  penetrated  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment; while  the  only  consolation  it  had  to  boast  of,  Was  seven 
or  eight  victories,  by  vessels  that  had  stolen  out  of  its  harbours 
during  night,  or  thick  stormy  weather,  over  those,  in  every  re- 
spect greatly  inferior;  but  which  it  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  of 
equal  force.  When  three  becomes  equal  in  four  and  a  haft  then* 
and  not  till  then,  will  this  assertion  be  true. 

The  American  government  has  at  present  no  hope  of  an  ally  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  that  could  in  a  great  degree  interpose, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  Britain's  strength  pressing  upon  its 
coast;  alarming  the  population;  fatiguing  and  thinning  the  milita- 
ry ranks;  drying  up  the  sources  of  prosperity;  and  spreading  the 
fearful  gloom  of  national  bankruptcy. 

The  sober  and  temperate  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  well  convinced,  that  instead  of  Great  Britain 
being  the  fomenter  of  war  among  the  nations,  the  lawless  invader 
of  their  rights,  the  despotic  shrine  of  power,  as  represented  by 
vol.  VIII.  42 
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the  late  unprincipled  gorernments  of  France,  their  unprincipled 
agents,  and  the  unprincipled  demagogues  and  writers  in  Ameri- 
ca, that  she  has  been  the  scrupulous  observer  of  treaties,  the  re- 
specter of  the  rights  of  nations,*  that  she  has  sympathized  with 
those  who  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor;  that 
her  arms  and  her  purse  were  employed  for  their  deliverance^ 
That,  although  threatened  with  the  fiery  vengeance  of  a  mighty 
and  inveterate  enemy,  who  had  triumphed  over  the  arms  of  all  the 
nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  she  resolutely  and  magnani- 
ftitfusly  disdained  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  his  ambition,  her  ho- 
nour or  her  rights,  and  set  the  example  to  the  astonished  nations, 
what  a  people  can  do,  who  hold  their  faith  inviolate  as  their  exis- 
tence; who,  while  contending  against  a  powerful  enemy  for  their 
own  existence,  extended  the  helping  hand  to  the  distressed,  con- 
solation to  the  afflicted  nations;  and  although  hourly  pressed  by  de- 
mands of  long  and  extended  war,  she  withheld  not  her  offerings 
from  the  altars  of  the  most  high  God,}  who  has  crowned  her  with 
honour  before  the  eyes  of  the  first  of  the  nations,  however  she 
may  be  falsely  vilified  by  faithless  and  ungrateful  governments,  by 
the  unprincipled  insinuations  of  concealed  ambition  and  envy,  and 
the  proud  ravings  of  self-conceit.  Let  but  the  government  of  the 
United  States  possess  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Great  Britain  has 
done,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  amidst  the  severest  trials,  for  good 
faith;  for  humanity;  for  generous  forbearance,  for  unparalleled 
efforts  in  the  real  cause  of  freedom;  and  then  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  any  serious  dispute  arising  between  the  two  countries. 

The  reflecting  and  impartial  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  know,  that  before  their  country  can  seriously  contend  with 
Great  Britain  upon  the  ocean,  she  must  be  able  to  raise  annually 
a  surplus  revenue,  such  as  would  at  present  ingulf  her  in  na- 
tional bankruptcy  in  the  course  of  a  few  years;  and  that  they  have 
been  but  badly  recompensed,  by  the  victories  already  mentioned, 
for  the  evils  inflicted  upon  their  country,  provoked  by  the  hostile 
spirit  and  unjustifiable  pretences  of  their  government,  to  claim  to 
itself  the  right  of  seducing  and  arming  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion against  their  own  xountry,  and  threatening  retaliation  if  these 
rebels  should  be  treated  according  to  the  acknowledged  law  of  all 
nations.  They  are  sensible  that  the  government  of  their  country 
has  not  discovered  such  wisdom  as  should  induce  the  ancient  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  bow  to  its  dictates;  nor  power,  to  support  pre- 
tensions striking  at  the  roots  of  all  established  and  legal  authorities; 

•  Vide— Copenhagen— the  East-Indies— and  the  United  State*. 

f  Vide— The  support  afforded  Ferdinand  of  Spain  ■  and  the  remal  of  all 
old  abuses  in  that  country,  in  Sicily,  Naples  and  France. 

t  Vide— Robbing  the  cbnrch  of  St.  Inigocs  at  St  Mary's  rirer — and  sop- 
porting  die  temple  of  Juggernaut. 
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and  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  for -different  states  to  withdraw 
from  the  union,  than  expose  themselves  to  ruin,  by  making  such 
extravagant  and  lawless  pretences,  to  which  the  honor  and  inde- 
pendence of  no  nation  would  submit,  much  less,  one  who  had 
the  ability  of  visiting  such  insults  with  the  rod  of  effective  chas-* 
tisement 

Whatever  maybe  the  temper  of  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, for  the  weighty  reasons  enumerated,  justice  and  moderation, 
must  be  its  surest  path  to  the  honourable  respect  of  other  nations* 
and  the  affection  of  the  most  worthy  of  its.  subjects*  and  might,  for 
a  longer  period  than  a  different  spirit  can  premise,  prolong  its  ex- 
istence. To  suppose  that  such  a  government  is  suited  to  rule  its 
present  extent  of  territory,  when  the  different  states  feel  the  vigour  • 
of  maturity,  is  to  suppose  that  the  vigour  of  manhood  is  to  be  re-* 
strained  like  the  desires  of  the  puling  infant.  It  would  be  to  argue 
against  the  experience  of  manhood  from  the  remotest  ages.  If,  in- 
deed, a  general  spirit  of  peace  and  benevolence,  of  integrity  and 
moral  rectitude,  were  to  arise  over  that  land,  so  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  political  storms  that  agitate  Europe,  and  from  which  it 
might  always  keep  itself  clear,  by  the  exercise  of  justice  and  pru- 
dent forbearance;  then  indeed  it  might  become  the  Eden  of  the 
world;  the  happy  seat  of  freedom  and  peace;  having  no  neighbour 
to  fear,  and  envying  not  the  prosperity  of  any.  Then  would  its  in- 
habitants, instead  of  looking  across  the  Atlantic  with  the  eyes  of 
malignity  and  insatiable  avarice,  hail  the  land  of  their  great  proge- 
nitors with  hearts  exulting ^in  their  immortal  deeds;  and  feel  die 
rays  emanating  from  the  never-fading  sun  of  their  glory,  warming 
their  own  soul;  and  instead  of  entertaining  a  proud  spirit,  that 
sought  to  tarnish  their  well-earned  renown,  would  breathe  to- 
wards its  shores,  desires  of  peace,  and  fond  remembrance  of  their 
origin.  However  desirable  this  might  be,  it  is  well  known,  my 
lord,  that  it  does  not  at  present  exist;  and  the  cupidity  of  traders 
from  that  continent  is  known  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  Canton. 
The  hostility  it  has  with  little  reason  breathed  towards  this  country, 
k  notorious.  To  be  then  prepared  for  the  worst  event  must  be 
wise,  while  the  country  gives  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  other  na«* 
tions,  with  dignified  and  firm  demeanour,  to  maintain  her  invalua- 
ble rights  inseperable  from  her  independence. 

I  am,  my  lord, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Arion. 
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.   Remark*  en  the  preceding  letter     &r<*  AfelyUle. 

The  charge  of  «  reducing"  British  seamen  from  their  ?Jkgi- 
ance,  has  so  frequently  been  urged  against  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  critics,  journalists,  editors,  amf 
statesmen,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  seems  worthy  of  examina- 
tion. Those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  relative  state  of  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  know  the  inducements  held  out 
by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  former,  will  be  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  British  sailor  requires  no  very  seducing  arguments  to 
exchange  one  service  for  the  other.  They  will  suppose  rather, 
what  is  probably  the  fact,  that  this  charge  of  seduction  has  been 
invented,  as  a  sort  of  offset  to  the  forcible  impressment  and  deten- 
tion of  American  seamen,  so  long  a  subject  of  complaint  and  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  our  government.  But  even  if  the  fact 
Of  this  curious  "  seduction"  of  men  who  are  known  to  desert  from 
the  service  of  their  country  whenever  they  have  a  desperate  chance 
of  escape,  be  true,  a  moment's  consideration  will  show,  that  the 
two  cases  are  entirely  different  in  their  nature:  impressment  is  an 
act  of  force;  seduction  one  of  persuasion.  The  victim  of  im- 
pressment is  not  responsible  for  what  he  could  not  prevent;  the 
man  who  is  tempted  from  the  path  of  duty,  is  justly  responsible 
for  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  The  one  could  not,  the  other  would 
not  resist;  and  therefore  cannot  relieve  himself  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  moral  turpitude,  by  charging  his  transgression  on  the  head 
of  the  tempter. 

The  instances  adduced  by  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter 
to  lord  Melville,  in  support  of  bis  charge  of  seduction,  are  at  best 
but  of  doubtful  authority.  Newspapers  are  not  gospel;  and  we 
know  that  there  have  been  editors  in  this  country  notoriously  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  England,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  distort 
facts,  or  invent  falsehoods  to  further  the  ends  of  that  government 
We  know  also  that  England  has  more  than  once  made  use  of  the 
falsehoods  so  invented  as  a  pretext  for  retaliatory  measures,  justi- 
fiable on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  retaliation.  It  is  known  al- 
so that  she  had  agents  in  this  country  expressly  deputed  to  furnish 
excuses  for  acts  of  unjustifiable  severity — and  it  is  also  known 
that  many  of  the  resolutions  of  mercantile,  and  legislative  bodies, 
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operated  upon  as  they  frequently  were  by  personal  feeHngs,  or  la- 
bouring under  the  paroxysms  of  a  political  fever,  were  some- 
times erroneous  in  their  assertions)  and  not  unfrequently  errone- 
ous in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  facts  thus  assumed. 

Such  as  these  authorities  are,  we  will  shortly  examine  them. 
The  first  case  is  that  of  the  schooner  Holla*  quoted  from  "  a  news- 
paper/' says  the  writer  of  the  letter.  If  he  had  mentioned  what 
newspaper,  we  should  have  been  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
credit  due  to  its  authority.  From  the  blinded  stupidity,  and  petty 
ajt  so  conspicuous  in  the  paragraph)  we  think  we  could  point  out 
the  paper;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
examine  its  most  material  assertions. 

The  first  is  that  "  the  bounty  given  to  deserters  from  the  British 
JYaval  service  is  forty  dollars;  and  their  pay  twelve  dollars  month- 
ly." This  assertion  is  one  further  proof  of  the  matchless  dexte- 
rity with  which  some  men  can  keep  the  word  of  truth,  as  the 
witches  in  Macbeth  kept  the  word  of  promise  "  to  the  ear,"  and 
"  broke  it  to  the  sense."  The  evident  intention  of  the  writer  of  this 
paragraph  is  to  make  his  readers  believe,  that  the  bounty,  of  forty 
dollars,  and  the  additional  twelve  dollars  per  month,  was  a  pecu- 
liar douceur  offered  exclusively  to  the  British  sailor  to  induce  him 
to  desert.  The  bet  is  however  that  these  were  then  the  terms  on 
which  all  sailors  entered  into  ouraervice;  and  though  it  is  perfect- 
ly true  that  a  British  seaman  naturalized,  according  to  our  laws, 
would  receive  this  bounty  and  pay,  the  insinuation  of  the  writer, 
that  they  were  exclusively  appropriated  as  a  temptation  to  «  Bri- 
tish deserters,"  is  a  mean  and  pitiful  attempt  to  erect  a  falsehood 
on  the  basis  of  truth. 

The  next  assertion  respecting  the  crew  of  the  Rolla  is  that 
«  the  captain%  through  4 he  medium  of  Mr.  Moor ef  the  English  vice 
consul^  complained  of  these  deserter^  but  so  far  from  obtaining  any 
redrew,  from  the  American  government  captain  MiEwen  was  fined 
four  hundred  dollars,  for  unlawfully  imprisoning  American  citi- 
zens." «  Mr.  Moore"  continues  the  newspaper, "  made  every  ex- 
ertion to  support  the  claims  of  Britain  to  her  subjects;  but  the  Ame- 
ricans set  this  authority  AT  defiance!"  Terrible!  that  the 
municipality  of  New-York,  should  thus  impiously  set  at  nought 
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the  authority  of  the  British  vice  consul!  Why,  this  is  "  flat  reM- 


The  plain  English  of  all  this  is,  that  the  crew  of  the  Rolla 
deserted,  as  British  sailors  are  in  the  habit  of  doing^that  cap- 
tain M'Ewen  forcibly  seized  and  detained  them — that  the  court  on 
examination  finding  that  they  had  entitled  themselves  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  American  citizens  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  not 
merely  to  British  seamen,  but  to  all  classes  of  emigrants,  fined 
captain  MfEwen  for  a  breach  of  the  laws,  in  forcibly  detaining  men 
against  their  wUL  This  iff  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  facts, 
admitting  them  to  be  true.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  "  se- 
duction." 

The  next  proof  is  that  of  L'  Ant,  which  the  writer  of  this  cu- 
rious epistle  says  is  "  vouched  by  American  authority."  This  is 
not  the  first,  second,  or  third  time,  that "  American  authority"  as  it 
is  called,  has  been  brought  forward  by  English  writers,  to  sanction 
the  worst  charges  against  the  United  States,  and  shame  to  the  men, 
who  have  thus  lent  themselves  as  false  witnesses,  not  against 
strangers  and  enemies,  but  countrymen  and  friends.  We  wish 
the  writer  had  been  more  particular  in  citing  his  authority,  that 
the  people  of  America  might  know  the  backslider.  This  case  is 
marked  with  stronger  features  of  folly,  absurdity  and  contradic- 
tion, than  the  other.  The  whole  of  it  rests  on  the  affidavits  of 
the  British  sailors,  who  being  released  upon  these  affidavits,  "three 
days  afterwards,"  says  the  American  authority,  shipped  on  board 
American  vessels,  with  "  American  protection*"  To  gain  these 
protections  at  the  custom-house,  they  must  have  made  oaths  to 
certain  facts  which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  affidavit  on 
which  they  were  finally  released.  Yet  the  writer  of  the  paragraph 
relies  oh  that  affidavit  entirely  for  bis  statement  of  facts!  What  cre- 
dit is  due  to  such  perjured  miscreants,  or  what  extraordinary  means 
of  "  seduction"  are  necessary  to  induce  such  wretches  to  desert 
their  flag! 

The  third  proof  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  charge  of 
"  seduction,9'  is  another  affidavit  of  some  of  these  precious  vic- 
tims of  the  arts  of  these  wicked  Americans.  These  gentry,  it 
seems, were  "seduced"  by  "two  gallons  of  milk-punch,"  given 
them  by  one  Reed.  They  were  only  to  "  say"  that  they  were  Ame- 
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rican  citizens,  when  they  got  on  board  the  President  frigate,  and 
nothing  farther  would  be  required  of  them.  Finding,  however,  on 
their  arrival  that "  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States"  was 
a  preliminary,  these  conscientious  rogues,  who,  though  they-had 
bo  objection  to  tell  a  lie,  were  too  moral  to  swear  to  it,  refused  and 
were  sent  on  shore  y  and  obliged  to  return  their  advance  money,  or 
go  to  prison— as  is  usual  in  all  cases  of  this  kiifti. 

"  While  on  board  the  President,"  continues  the  American  au- 
thority) w  they  saw  and  spoke  to  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  vfho 
informed  them  that  they  had  been  seduced  and  defrauded  in  like 
manner?*  What  miserable  absurdity  is  this!  In  the  very  same 
article  a  number  of  British  «  seduced"  sailors  are  suffered  to  go 
on  shore  on  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  while  a  number  of 
others  u  seduced  and  defrauded,"  are  forcibly  detained.  Such 
inconsistencies  as  these  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
any  statement  But  when  one  considers  that  the  affidavit  brought 
forward  in  this  case,  rests  solely  on  the  testimony  of  men  who 
could  not  withstand  the  slightest  temptation,  but  yielded  to  the 
«  seductive"  charms  of  "  two  gallons  of  milk-punch,"  nothipg 
but  impenetrable  ignorance  or  unconquerable  prejudice,  we  think, 
can  resist  the  conviction  that  the  whole  may  be  traced  to  the  second 
"  seduction"  of  these  innocent  novices,  who  were  probably  bribed 
a  second  time,  by  "  two  gallons  of  milk-punch"  to  tell  such  a  story 
as  might  suit  the  purposes  of  party,  or  save  their  necks  when 
they  were  sent  to  England.  Pending  the  late  war,  whenever  a 
deserter  was  caught  by  the  British,  he  had  only  to  make  oath  to 
his  "  seduction,"  and  state  some  of  the  horrors  of  an  American  ship 
of  war,  to  insure  his  pardon. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  these  several  proofs  brought 
forward  to  sustain  the  charge  of"  the  seduction"  of  British  seamen, 
are  probably  sufficient  to  show  its  total  want  of  foundation.  They 
are  so  weak,  so  inconsistent,  so  absurd,  and  contradictory,  or  they 
are  marked  with  such  distinct  characters  of  falsehood,  and  false 
colouring,  that  no  credit  can  possibly  be  given  to  them  but  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  every  thing  disadvantageous  to  the 
American  name.  But  in  cases  where  circumstances  are  so  liable 
to  be  distorted,  truth  will  be  most  certainly  discovered  by  resort* 
ing  to  more  general  reasoning.   Facts  may  be  invented  or  misre- 
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presented — the  hope  of  gain,  or  the  fear  of  punishment  may  ope* 
rate  upon  human  hopes  and  fears,  so  as  to  impel  the  wretched  be* 
ing  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Deity,  and  outrage  the  purity  of  its  na- 
ture oy  falsifying  the  truth,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name.  In  the 
conflict  of  national  antipathies— in  the  shock  of  individual  rival- 
ship— in  the  war  of  opposing  interests,  prejudices,  passions  and 
animosities,  the  means  of  recrimination,  and  the  instruments  of 
revenge  are  sought  for,  too  often  with  little  regard  to  any  other  ob- 
ject than  gratifying  those  turbulent,  and  monopolizing  feelings. 
In  such  cases,  he  who  is  anxious  for  truth,  will  not  resort  to  sources 
so  questionable,  and  so  impure.  When  testimony  is  produced 
resting  on  the  authority  of  persons,  who  by  their  own  acknowledg- 
ment are  unworthy  of  belief;  or  when  it  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
other  authority,  equally  worthy  of  belief;  all  that  is  then  left  to 
the  mind,  is  to  inquire  into  the  general  circumstances  that  render 
the  testimony  of  one  or  the  other  probable  or  improbable,  and  de- 
cide accordingly. 

We  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  inquire,  first,  into  the 
probability  of  the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  "se* 
ducing"  the  British  sailors  (poor  innocent  creatures!)  from  the 
service  of  their  country  and  king;  secondly,  the  probability  of  the 
fttct  that  British  sailors  require  any  "  seduction"  to  entrap  them 
into  the  service  of  the. United  States.  These  probabilities  depend 
on  the  motives  operating  on  either,  and  these  motives  obviously 
depend  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties.  If,  in  the  inquiry, 
it  should  be  found  that  motives  universally  operative  induce  the 
British  sailor  to  prefer  the  service  of  one  party  to  that  of  the 
other — if  the  two  great  blessings,  most  universal  in  their  estima- 
tion, freedom  and  plenty,  are  more  easy  in  their  attainment  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  we  will  seek  no  further  for  the 
real  causes  that  produce  the  phenomenon.  The  imputation  of 
u  seduction"  will  excite  the  contempt  it  deserves,  and  the  real 
source  of  this  deplorable  undermining  of  British  power  be  fbtmd 
jrf  the  actual  superiority  of  this  country,  in  affording  to  the  la- 
bourer, of  every  class  and  degree,  the  means  of  plenty  and  happi- 
ness, and  in  the  degree  of  personal  freedom  which  the  sailor  most 
especially  enjoys. 

In  England,  the  seaman  on  board  a  man  of  war  is  actually  a 
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slave— on  board  a  merchant  ship,  he  is  continually  under- the  ap- 
prehension of  being  made  one.  The  conscription  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  impressment  of  George  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing;  and 
doubtless  an  English  sailor,  notwithstanding  his  enormous  patriot- 
ism, has  as  great  an  objection  to  being  impressed  as  the  soldier  of 
Napoleon  had  to  being  included  in  the  conscription.  The  latter, 
indeed,  was  rather  better  off,  for  the  period  of  his  service  was 
limited,  and  he  was  solaced  by  a  succession  of  triumphs,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  term  of  impressment,  and 
of  late  the  poor  English  sailor  has  had  very  few  victories  to  boast 
of,  except  he  was  seduced"  to  serve  on  board  of  one  of  the 
American  frigates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sailor  of  the  United 
States  serves  only  of  his  own  free  will,  and  for  the  period  he  has 
voluntarily  prescribed  to  himself.  The  marked  distinction  arising 
from  this  circumstance  is  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  contrast 
between  the  conduct  of  the  American  and  British  seamen,  in  every 
situation.  The  former  never,  on  any  occasion,  during  the  whole 
of  the  late  war,  refused  to  volunteer  for  every  service  proposed 
to  them.  At  the  commencement  of  that  war  every  commandant 
of  a -ship  of  war  offered  to  his  men  the  alternative  of  remaining 
on  board  or  going  on  shore.  In  no  instance  were  there  more  than 
one  or  two  who  chose  the  latter;  and  these  were  renegado  Eng- 
lishmen, who  had  made  oath,  previous  to  their  admission,  that 
they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
stands  it  with  the  British  sailors?  "  Seduced"  by  the  very  sight 
of  our  shores,  they  desert  to  them  whenever  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity; and  there  is  not  a  British  ship  of  war  that  can  venture 
into  any  of  our  ports,  without  losing  many  men,  notwithstanding 
the  most  unremitting  vigilance.  The  crew  of  one  of  the  British 
frigates  mutinied,  off  New  London,  and  a  seventy-four  was  oblig- 
ed to  be  moored  alongside  her,  with  guns  pointed,  in  order  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience.  The  crew  of  the  Plantagenet  were 
more  than  one  half  in  irons  when  the  frigate  President  offered  her 
battle,  off  Sandy  Hook,  as  the  captain  of  the  Plantagenet  proved, 
in  the  court  of  inquiry,  held  at  Bermuda,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  his  declining  the  action.  A  hundred  other  instances  might  be 
given  to  establish  the  disaffection  which  is  so  prevalent  among 
British  sailors;  and,  if  any  proof  of  their  total  and  universal  dis- 
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inclination  to  the  service  is  wanting,  it  will  be  found  in  a  case  of 
recent  occurrence.  The  other  day,  when  lord  Exmouth,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  British  naval  officers  of  the  present  day, 
addressed  his  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  sailors  to  vo- 
lunteer against  Algiers,  not  a  man— not  a  single  man  volunteered! 
Do  such  sailors  require  "  seduction"  to  induce  them  to  desert? 

In  the  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  the  seaman  serves  vo- 
luntarily; in  the  merchant  ships  he  receives  higher  wages,  and  is 
not  so  much  exposed  to  impressment.    In  the  ships  of  war  of 
the  United  States,  a  mutual  confidence  and  good  will  subsists,  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  and  men:  the  former  feel  secure  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  latter,  because  they  voluntarily  choose  their  situa- 
tion; while  the  sailor  looks  to  his  officer  with  complacency,  be- 
cause he  freely  subjected  himself  to  his  command.    The  officer 
lies  down  at  night,  free  from  the  apprehension  of  mutiny;  the  sai- 
lor goes  to  rest,  exempt  from  the  anticipation  of  perpetual  sla- 
very.   On  the  other  hand,  the  sailors  on  board  a  British  ship  ef 
war  see  in  the  officers  but  the  leaders  of  a  pressgang,  the  gaolers 
that  watch  the  outlets  of  their  loathsome  prison,  the  tyrants  that 
stand  between  them  and  liberty.  The  officers  cannot  even  trust  the 
men  with  arms,  at  night,  for  fear  they  should  make  use  of  them, 
not  against  the  enemy,  but  themselves.   In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
and  the  conclusions  inevitably  resulting  from  them,  the  idea  of  an 
English  sailor  being  "  seduced"  into  our  service  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  man  seduced  from  hopeless  imprisonment  to  perfect 
liberty — from  misery  and  despair  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
plenty  and  happiness.    What  is  it  that  makes  the  English,  Scots 
and  Irish  manufacturer  and  labourer,  of  every  class,  look  to  this 
country  as  a  refuge?  What  is  it  that  draws  the  Swiss,  the  Ger- 
man, from  his  various  circles  to  the  bosom  of  this  country?  What 
makes  the  persecuted  patriot,  the  exiled  general,  the  dethroned 
monarch,  throw  themselves  into  tikis  noble  republic?  Why  is  it 
that,  from  every  corner  of  this  abused  and  suffering  earth,  how- 
•  ever  near  or  however  distant,  the  impoverished  and  down-trodden 
victim  of  authority  traverses  half  the  globe,  to  reach  at  last  this 
Land  of  the  Exile?    Are  thcy^  too,  44  seduced"  from  their 
country  and  accustomed  home,  by  44  a  couple  of  gallons  of  milk, 
punch,"  or  a  bounty  of  forty  dollars,  andtwclve  dollars  a  month? 
.  No:  they  come  with  a  conviction  that,  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
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earth,  this  furnishes  the  asylum  where  the  victim  of  legitimate 
vengeance  will  not  be  surrendered  to  his  persecutors — where  the 
exiled  patriot  can  solace  himself  for  his  disappointment  at  home, 
in  contemplating  the  successful  exertions  of  others  in  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  and  where  the  industrious  mechanic  and  la- 
bourer is  sure  to  enjoy  the,  free  fruition  of  his  labours.  The  vul- 
gar pride  of  upstart  wealth,  the  bloated  vanity  of  hereditary  rank, 
covering  its  own  insignificance  by  the  merits  of  its  ancestry,  may 
sigh  for  other  countries,  more  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  these 
ignoble  distinctions,  but  it  is  here  that  the  great  class  of  mankind, 
those  who  create  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  without  whose  aid 
wealth  and  power  would  never  have  existed,  and,  destitute  of 
whose  support,  they  cannot  sustain  themselves — these  will  long  be 
"  seduced"  into  our  country,  by  the  irresistible  allurements  of  free* 
dom,  plenty  and  happiness. 

It  has  ever  been,  and,  it  is  hoped,  ever  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  afford,  under  proper  regulations,  a  participa- 
tion of  their  rights  to  emigrants,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  permit  their  own  citizens  to  go  where  they  please.  Our  go« 
verninent,  it  is  presumed,  will  never  shut  its  doors  against  the 
coming  of  the  one  or  the  going  of  the  other,  and  desires  no  citi- 
zens but  such  as  come  or  stay  voluntarily.  If  they  cannot  live 
happily  here,  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  whither  they  please;  the 
world  is  before  them,  and,  if  they  can  find  a  place  where  human 
rights  are  better  secured,  or  human  happiness  more  widely  diffus- 
ed, there  let  them  pitch  their  tents.  That  country  must  be  in  a 
miserable  state  where  the  exercise  of  authority  is  requisite  to 
prevent  the  desertion  of  its  people;  and  that  country,  we  think, 
must  be  ill  governed  where  such  restraints  are  laid  on  the  free- 
dom of  mankind,  in  their  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  England  to  afford  this  example,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  her 
advocates  that,  while  they  cannot  deny  the  fact  of  desertion,  they 
ascribe  it  to  causes  that  have  no  existence. ,  sIf,  instead  of  looking 
to  "  seduction,**  they  were  to  contemplate  the  natural  and  politi- 
cal advantages  held  out  by  the  United  States  of  America  to  every 
class  of  people  but  one,  they  would  behold  in  these,  and  these 
alone,  sufficient  cause  to  produce  the  phenomenon.  These,  and 
these  alone,  are  the  "  temptations"  and  M  seductions"  practised 
by  the  Americans;  it  is  these  that  tempt  landmen  from  the  fields 
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which  they  sow,-  but  do  not  reap,  and  tt  seduce"  the  seamen  from 
their  ships,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  who  merely  fulfil  the  dictates  of  na- 
tional and  individual  hospitality,  by  affording  them  the  offices  of 
good  neighbourhood*  and  the  shield  of  protection. 

Our  intention,  in  this  essay,  was  principally  directed  to  that 
part  of  the  preceding  letter  to  lord  Melville  relating  to  the  "  se- 
duction" of  British  seamen.  Exceptionable,  pert,  insolent  and 
Unfounded  as1  are  many  other  parts  of  the  letter,  it  would  be  only 
fatigwng- ourselves  and  our  readers- to  enter  into  their  examina- 
tion. Most,  indeed  all  of  them  have  been  separately  refuted,  over 
and  over  again,  either  by  argument,  or  more  effectually  by  the 
course  of*  political  events.  The  story  of-  French  influence  is  no 
more — the  "  emancipation  of  nations"  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood, and  the  piety  of  England  appears  in  all  its  real  lustre. 
While  corruption,  like  a  burning  stream  pf  lava,  is  rolling  through 
the  streets  of  her  cities — whUe  every  day  men  of  the  highest 
rank  are'  appealing  to  the  laws,  to  punish  the  adultery  of-  women 
of  the  highest  distinction,  and  the  newspapers  and  the  annual 
registers  are  filled  with  details  of  crimes  that  mark  the  extreme 
of  moral  turpitude,  she  is  endeavouring  to  impose  a  character  of 
exalted  piety  on  the  world,  by  sending  missionaries  to  India  and 
Africa*  a*  if  there  was  not  enough  wretches  at  home  to  give  em* 
ployment«to  all  hefvapostles.  Aware  of  the  overwhelming  influ- 
ence now  exercised  by  public  opinion,  in  this  reading  age>  al!  the 
ingenuity  of  sophistry  and  hypocrisy  is  employed  to  seeure  the 
good -will  of  the  honest  and  well  meaning,  who,  let  people  say 
what  they  will,  we  believe,  always  constitute  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. If  they  do  not,  on  what  foundation  rest  the  laws  of  every* 
country,  and  the  rights  of  every  people?  Who  is  to  enforce  the 
one,  and  protect  the  other,  if  the  majority  are  opposed  to  them? 
And  opposed  they  certainly  will  be,  since  it  is  the  nature  of  bad 
men  to  hate  laws  and  disregard  the  rights  of  others. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  and  knowing  full  weilthe  influ- 
ence of :  religion*  on  the  human  mind,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  in  answer  to  the  calumnies  so  often  uttered  against  mankind, 
is  universal,  since- all  nations  cherish  religion*  in  proportion  as 
Heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  enlighten  them: — Aware  of  this,  En£~ 
land  has  erected  herself  as  the  sole  patentee  and 'patroness  of  re- 
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Kgion.  The  immodest  and  ostentatious  manner  io  which  she  at- 
tempts to  sustain  this  character  is  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  The 
name  of  the  Deity,  which  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
reverence,  is  now  foisted  into  every  inquiry  by  a  certain  class  of 
writers.  It  is  coupled  with  all  the  views  of  ambition,  avarice  and 
hypocrisy:  under  its  sanction  the  character  of  other  nations  is  as- 
sailed with  the  most  unblushing  scurrility;  they  are  charged  with 
being  unprincipled,  unbelieving  and  immoral,  because  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  some  ministerial  project,  or  oppose  some  favourite 
plan  of  political  aggrandizement.  The  hollow-hearted  Pharisee, 
praying  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  that  all  might  hear  him,  was 
but  a  type  of  that  nation,  which  carries  the  bible  in  one  hand, 
the  sword  in  the  other — sends  missionaries  to  convert  the  Bramins, 
and  armies  to  exterminate  the  Nepaulese— builds  churches  at 
home,  and  repairs  heathen  temples  abroad*— which  exemplifies 
its  love  of  faith,  by  imposing  on  the  belief  of  others,  and  exercises 
its  charity,  in  impeaching  the  motives,  and  slandering  the  charac- 
ter of  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  NAVAL  CHRONICLE. 
TO  THE  YOUNG  OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVT. 

Young  Gentlemen, 

Permit  an  old  and  sincere  friend  to  the  honour  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  navy  to  offer  you  a  few  plain  rules  for  your  govern- 
ment, either  on  ship  board  or  on  shore.  Much  of  the  prosperity 
of  young  men,  and  particularly  of  young  officers,  depends  on  their 
deportment,  not  only  while  on  duty,  but  on  shore,  where  they  are 
especially  caled  upon  to  support  their  characters  as  gentlemen. 
The  following  rules,  it  is  believed,  will  attain  both  these  ends. 

When  you  are  appointed  a  midshipman,  you  are  immediately 
to  consider  yourself  a  man,  and,  for  this  purpose,  you  are  never 
to  be  seen  reading,  or  engaged  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  what- 
ever, s  this  wouL*  d  t  ogate  from  the  dignity  of  your  character. 
You  are  especially  to  take  every  possible  pains  to  learn  to  chew 
tobacco,  and,  that  people  may  know  you  are  master  of  this  indis- 
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pensible  accomplishment,  you  will  take  special  care  to  spit  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner. 

N.  B.  The  sooner  you  get  a  black  eye,  and  a  huge  pair  of 
whiskers,  the  better. 

When  on  shore,  take  every  opportunity  of  kicking"  up.  a  row, 
and  dont  be  ashamed  of  being  clapt  in  the  watch  house,  as  this 
shows  a  most  unofficer-likc  modesty,  and  brings  your  courage  into 
question. 

Always  wear  your  hat  on  one  side,  in  a  knowing  style;  and, 
while  on  shore,  be  sure  to  take  lodgings  in  the  most  conspicuous 
tavern,  where  you  can  stand  on  the  steps,  and  stare  modest  wo- 
men out  of  countenance,  or  tip  those  of  another  class  a  knowing 
wink,  that  every  body  may  see  you  are  acquainted  with  them. 

N.  B.  If  you  were  now  and  then  to  be  seen  in  the  third  row 
of  the  theatre,  it  would  go  a  great  way  to  make  you  pass  for  a 
man. 

Whenever  you  are  in  a  public  place,  be  sure  to  make  as 
much  noise  as  you  can,  and  break  as  many  rules  of  decorum  as 
possible,  for  this  will  cause  people  to  take  proper  notice  of  you. 

Never  employ  the  time  of  your  furlough  in  going  to  school, 
because  this  will  lessen  the  dignity  of  your  station;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  ignorant  than  pass  for  a  boy. 

Take  every  opportunity  to  d — n  your  eyes  and  limbs;  for  this 
will  make  you  pass  for  an  experienced  seaman. 

Never  blush;  for  this  will  infallibly  ruin  your  character  as  a 
knowing  lad,  who  has  seen  the  world,  kept  his  watch,  boxed  the 
compass,  and  crossed  the  line. 

Always  endeavour  to  get  in  debt  to  the  purser  at  sea,  and  the 
landlord  on  shore,  more  than  you  can  pay:  never  pay  any  debts 
but  those  you  cannot  help;  and  always  get  on  shore,  to  spend  mo- 
ney, in  preference  to  staying  on  board,  to  save  it,  as  this  will  show 
a  manly  spirit 

When  you  are  on  duty,  on  board  the  ship,  in  order  to  get  the 
reputation  of  a  good  disciplinarian,  you  must  use  the  seamen  like 
dogs:  never  give  them  a  good  word,  or  look  pleased  with  any 
thing  they  do;  for  this  only  spoils  them,  and  makes  them  saucy 
and  inattentive.  • 

Always  appear  busy  about  nothing-— bustle  around  the  ship, 
and,  if  you  find  a  sailor  comfortably  seated  any  where,  rouse  him 
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up,  blast  his  limbs,  and  set  him  to  work  about  any  thing,  no  mat- 
ter whether  necessary  or  not. 

Make  it  a  point  to  have  a  spite  against  some  one  of  the  crew, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  somebody  to  vent  your  spleen  upon. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out— make  him  work  twice  as  much  as  any 
body  else,  and  reward  him  by  finding  fault  with  every  tiling  he 
"does.  Be  sure  to  stand  over  him,  and  d — n  hi* eyes  for  doing  a 
thing  wrong,  before  he  has  done  it  at  all.  By  this  means  you  will 
confuse  the  poor  fellow  until  he  really  blunders;  and  then  you  have 
a  fair  opportunity,  if  not  of  giving  him  the  rope's  end,  at  least  of 
administering  a  sly  pinch  or  two. 

Never  take  much  pains  to  learn  your  duty  as  a  lieutenant, 
because,  if  you  are  set  to  hold  a  watch  at  night,  and  dont  know 
how,  you  can  always  plead  sickness,  and  get  excused.  I  have 
known  young  gentlemen  dispose  of  a  whole  cruise  in  this  way. 

Keep  out  of  the  way  of  service  as  much  as  you  can,  until 
your  turn  comes  for  promotion;  then  come  out,  and  make  a  great 
noise,  if  you  are  passed  over.  I  have  known  several  succeed  in 
tliis  way,  in  making  people  believe  they  were  treated  with  most 
crying  injustice. 

If  you  happen  to  get  married,  decline  every  service  but  that 
of  the  home  department,  until  you  are  tired  of  your  wife;  and  then 
demand  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  that  some  other  officer,  who 
has  stuck  to  his  duty,  be  displaced,  to  make  room  for  you.  If  your 
request  is  not  complied  with,  charge  that  officer  with  partiality,  or 
being  under  undue  influence. 

Dont  hesitate,  when  it  suits  your  feelings,  your  views,  or 
your  caprice,  to  abuse  any  of  the  old  officers  of  the  navy,  or  find 
fault  with  their  modes  of  sailing,  governing  or  fighting  their  ships. 
This  will  give  people  an  idea  of  your  skill,  show  them  how  much 
more  you  know  than  they  do,  and  convince  them  how  they  have 
been  deceived  in  their  estimation  of  those  men. 

N.  B.  Never  hazard  an  opinion — let  every  thing  be  assertion; 
and,  if  people  take  offence  at  it,  let  them  chew  the  cud,  or  fight. 

These  are  the  principal  rules  necessary  to  constitute  an  ac- 
complished officer;  and  I  trust  that  they  will  be  carefully  peru* 
sed,  and  properly- appreciated,  by  all  our  young  officers,  who  can- 
not fail  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  experience  of  an 

Olb  Lieutenant. 
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A  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  Edi* 
ted  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Published 
Quarterly.    London:  John  Murray,  1816.  8vo.  pp.  328. 

Wk  announced  this  publication  in  the  Analectic  Magazine 
for  July;  but  as  the  second  number  is  much  better  than  the 
first,  we  think  our  readers  can  have  no  objection  to  being  in- 
troduced to  it  again.    From  the  auspices  under  which  it  ap- 
pears,— emanating  as  it  does  from  the  Royal  Institution — "and 
from  the  persons  who  have  engaged  to  supply  its  pages;  con- 
sisting not  only  of  the  most  active  persons  belonging  to  that 
Institution  .(such  as  Sir  H.  Davy,  Mr.  Thomas  Brande,  &c) 
but  of  various  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  the  Quarterly  Journal  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  first  periodical  works  of  the  present  day.  No 
expense  is  spared  in  composing  its  contents;  and  accordingly, 
all  accounts  of  new  inventions,  or  new  modifications  of  old 
ones, — every  article,  in  short,  which  requires  illustrative  dia- 
grams is  accompanied  with  an  appropriate  plate.    As  this 
great  expensiveness,  with  the  additional  consideration  that, 
to  the  bulk  of  American  readers,  the  whole  of  its  pages  would 
not  be  very  interesting,  will  doubtless  prevent  its  total  re- 
publication in  this  country,  we  shall,  in  future,  extract  such 
articles  as  we  think  will  be  of  practical  utility  in  our  own  do- 
mestic economy,  accompanying  them  with  all  the  plates  and 
diagrams  which  we  find  in  the  original,  or  which  their  illustra- 
tion requires.    For  this  number  we  present  our  readers  with 
a  paper  and  plate  relative  to  a  new  invented  gasometer,  which, 
as  they  will  perceive,  is  intended  to  remedy,  and  does  actually 
remedy,  all  the  defects  oi  the  common  apparatus,  in  regulating 
the  admission  and  escape  of  gas.  It  was  invented  with  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  illumination  of  streets  and  public  build- 
ings, by  means  of  carburetted  gas;  and  as  some  of  our  lar^e 
cities  have  already  undertaken  to  illumine  their  streets  in  this 
manner— an  example  which,  ere  long  we  hope,  they  will  all  imi- 
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tate — a  description  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  s^mc 
purpose  in  England  cannot  fail  of  being  subservient  to  tne 
consummation  of  their  labours.  The  substitution  Qf  g^s  for 
oil  in  lighting  streets — like  every  other  new  invention  which 
is  calculated  to  abridge  the  occupation  of  a  certain  class  of 
labourers — will  unquestionably  be  obliged  to  encounter  much 
opposition  in  its  progress;  but  we  believe  it  will  eventually 
succeed.  The  history  of  this  police  regulation  is  somewhat 
curious;  and  we  think  an  extract  from  an  article  on  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  inventions,  in  the  XXVIlIth  number  of  the  Quarterly 
ieview,  will  be  a  useful  preface  to  the  paper  we  are  going  to 
subjoin. 

u  Lighting  the  Streets.— This  was  a  police  regulation  unknown 
to  the  Romans.  In  returning  from  their  nocturnal  feasts  their 
slaves  carried  before  them  torches  or  lanterns.  Public  illumina- 
tions, on  particular  occasions,  are,  however,  very  ancient:  Egypt 
and  Greece  had  them.  Rome,  according  to  Suetonius,  was  light- 
ed up  on  the  occasion  of  some  games,  exhibited  by  order  of  Ca- 
ligula. The  Jews  lighted  up  the  holy  city  for  eight  days,  at  the 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  Constantine  ordered 
Constantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  Easter  eve. 

u  It  would  appear,  from  some  passages  in  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  church,  that  Antioch  was  permanently  lighted  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  Edessa,  in  Syria,  in  the  fifth,  and  that  the  lamps  were 
suspended,  as  they  now  are  in  Paris,  from  ropes  stretched  across 
the  street.  Paris  was  not  lighted  until  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  1524  a  mandate  was  issued  for  the  inhabitants 
whose  houses  fronted  the  streets  to  hang  out  candles,  after  nine  in 
the  evening,  to  prevent  incendiaries  and  street  robbers.  In  1555 
large  vases,  filled  with  pitch,  rosin,  and  other  combustibles,  called 
falota,  were  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  In  1 662  an  Ita- 
lian abbe,  of  the  name  of  Laudati,  obtained  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege, for  twenty  years,  to  let  out  torches  and  lanterns  for  hire. 
For  this  purpose  he  erected  booths  in  every  part  of  Paris,  and  had 
men  and  boys  in  waiting  at  each,  ready  to  attend  either  foot 
passengers  or  carnages.  Five  years  after  this  the  whole  city  was 
lighted  as  it  now  is. 

"The  citizens  of  London,  as  Maitland  says,  were  ordered,  in 
1414,  to  hang  out  lanterns,  to  light  the  streets;  and  sir  Henry 
Burton,  according  to  Stowe,  ordered,  in  1417, i  lanterns  with  lights 
to  be  hanged  out,  in  the  winter  evenings,  betwixt  Hallowtide  and 
Candlemasse;*  and  for  300  years  afterwards  the  citizens  of  Lon-  * 
don  were,  from  time  to  time,  reminded,  on  pains  and  penalties,  to 
hang  out  their  lanterns  at  the  accustomed  time.  In  1736  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  parliament  to  increase  the  lamps  from  1000 
to  5000;  and  in  174*,  on  account  of  the  number  of  robberies,  an 
vol.  rin.  44 
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act  passed  for  completely  lighting  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, 

w  In  1553,  at  the  Hague,  lights  were  ordered  to  be  placed  before 
the  doors,  on  dark  nights;  and  in  1 678  lamps  were  placed  in  all 
the  streets.  In  1 669  Amsterdam  was  lighted  with  horn  lanterns. 
Hamburgh  was  lighted  in  1674.  In  1670  every  third  house  in 
flerlin  was  to  show  a  light;  and  in  1683  it  was  lighted,  but  very 
•>adly,  as  it  still  is,  at  the  public  expense.  Hanover  was  lighted 
m  1696;  but  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Cassel,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Bruns- 
wick, Zurich,  and  some  other  German  towns,  not  till  the  eigh- 
reenth  century.  Venice,  Messina  and  Palermo  are  all  lighted;  so 
are  Madrid,  Valencia  and  Barcelona;  but  Lisbon  is  still  in  the 
dark,  as  is  Rome.  Sextus  V.  made  an  attempt  to  have  the  streets 
lighted;  but  the  most  he  could  accomplish  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  lamps  placed  before  the  images  of  the  saints.*' 

w  Mr.  Murdoch  (says  the  Ecclectic  Review  of  Accum's  Trea- 
tise on  Gas  Lights)  seems  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  bring  the  new  mode  of  applying  coal  gas  to  the  purpose  of  illu- 
mination into  practice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg,  of  Manchester, 
has  the  principal  merit,  as  it  regards  the  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  the  requisite  machinery."  Mr.  Ackerman  has  calculat- 
ed that,  while  the  old  method  of  illuminating  his  printing  office 
cost  him  no  less  than  160/.  per  annum,  the  expense  by  the  new 
system  is  only  40/.  per  annum,  or  only  about  one  fourth  as  great 
as  the  former. 

"  Such  (adds  Mr.  Ackerman)  is  the  simple  statement  of  roy 
present  system  of  lighting,  the  brilliancy  of  which,  when  contrast- 
ed with  our  former  lights,  bears  the  same  comparison  to  them  as 
a  bright  summer  sunshine  does  to  a  murky  November  day:  nor 
are  we,  as  formerly,  suffocated  with  the  effluvia  of  charcoal,  nor 
the  fumes  of  candles  and  lamps.  In  addition  to  this,  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  spilling  of  oil  and  tallow  upon  prints,  drawing 
!xM>ks  and  papers,  8cc.  amounted  annually  to  upwards  of  50/.  All 
the  workmen  employed  in  my  establishment  consider  the  gas 
lights  as  the  greatest  blessing,  and  I  have  only  to  add  that  the 
light  we  now  enjoy,  were  it  to  be  produced  by  means  of  Argand's 
lamps,  or  candles,  would  cost  at  least  350/.  per  annum. 

"  With  regard  to  the  apparatus  and  machinery  employed  for 
the  production  and  use  of  the  gas,  we  cannot  of  course  be  expect- 
ed to  give  in  this  place  any  description:  indeed  such  description 
would  be  altogether  unintelligible  without  the  assistance  of  plates. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  coal  is  introduced  into  iron  cylinders,  call- 
ed retorts,  which  being  made  air-tight,  and  placed  upon  the  fire, 
the  gaseous  products  are  made  to  ascend,  together  with  other 
productions,  in  the  form  of  liquid.  These  last  are  conveyed  into 
proper  receptacles,  while  the  gaseous  matter  is  conducted  by  < 
pipes  into  places  for  purification;  and  then,  thus  purified,  made  to 
pass  into  the  several  conduits  for  use.  The  products  of  coal,  treat- 
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ed  in  this  manner,  arc,  beside  the  gas  in  question,  coke,  coal  tar, 
and  an  ammoniacal  fluid,  all  of  which  are  materials  of  much 
value  and  use,  and,  as  we  have  seen  by  Mr.  Ackerman's  state- 
ment, cause  a  very  considerable  deduction  of  the  required  expen- 
diture in  the  production  of  the  gas." 

Mr*  .Accum  thus  answers  the  arguments  against ^gas  lights 
which  is  drawn  from  the  danger  of  using  them. 

"  In  fact  (he  says)  no  danger  can  arise  from  the  application  of 
gas  lights,  in  any  way,  but  what  is  common  to  candle-light  and 
lamps  of  all  kinds,  and  is  the  fault  of  none  of  them.  Even  in 
this  case  the  gas  lights  are  less  hazardous.  There  is  no  risk  of 
those  accidents  which  often  happen  from  the  guttering  or  burning 
down  of  candles,  or  from  carelessly  snuffing  them.  The  gas-light 
lamps  and  burners  must  necessarily  be  fixed  to  one  place;  and 
therefore  cannot  fall,  or  otherwise  become  deranged,  without  be* 
ing  immediately  extinguished.  Besides,  the  gas-light  flames  emit 
no  sparks,  nor  are  any  embers  detached  from  them.  As  a  proof 
of  the  comparative  safety  of  the  gas  lights,  it  need  only  be  stated 
that  the  fire  offices  engage  themselves  to  insure  cotton  mills,  and 
other  public  works,  at  a  less  premium,  where  gas  lights  are  used, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  lights." 


Some  account  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg*e  improvements  of  the  Appa- 
ratus employed  in  Gas  Illumination.  By  William  Thomas 
Brande,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  £.  Prof.  Chem.  R.  I. 

("From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science*  and,  the  Arte.  J 
In  the  last  number  of  this  journal  I  have  detailed  such  facts  as 
I  conceived  might  be  generally  useful,  respecting  the  application 
of  coal  gas  to  the  purposes  of  illumination.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Clegg,  to  describe 
some  new  apparatus,  and  several  important  improvements  which 
he  has  successfully  adopted  at  the  large  establishment  at  West- 
minster, belonging  to  the  Gas  Light  Company. 

Since  I  wrote  my  former  paper  upon  this  subject  I  have  had 
the  superintendance  of  the  construction  of  g  gas  apparatus,  which 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  have  erected  at  their  hall,  near  Black- 
friars  bridge,  and  by  which  their  different  laboratories  and  ware- 
houses, as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  building,  are  now  exclusively 
lighted.  I  have  here  learned  several  facts  connected  with  the 
production  and  management  of  the  gas,  which  are  new  to  me 
and  which,  if  verified  by  future  experiments,  will  be  detailed  in 
this  journal. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  gas  apparatus,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  difficult  of  construction,  are  the  gasometers 
and  reservoirs.   As  these  are  commonly  made  they  require  a  cis- 
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tern  or  vessel  of  water,  of  very  large  dimensions,  in  which  they 
are  suspended,  and  rise  and  fall  perpendicularly,  as  the  gas  enters 
and  escapes;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  leakage,  and 
other  accidents,  unless  very  great  expense  be  incurred  in  their 
construction,  by  nicety  and  solidity  of  the  workmanship.  Upon 
the  perfect  regularity  of  their  action,  too,  the  steadiness  and  per- 
fection of  the  flames  will  materially  depend;  and,  owing  to  the 
mode  of  suspension  generally  employed,  this  is  scarcely  attainable 
where  the  instrument  is  of  very  large  dimensions. 

The  following  is  a  description  ot  a  rotary  gasometer,  erected 
by  Mr.  Clegg  at  the  Westminster  works,  and  in  which,  while  the 
above  objections  are  in  a  great  measure  obviated,  several  otheT  ad- 
vantages are  incurred.  Its  action  is  so  steady  and  regular  that  it 
has  been  found  advantageous  to  suffer  the  gas  to  pass  through  it 
from  the  vertical  gasometers,  previous  to  entering  the  mam  pipes 
for  the  consumption  in  the  streets  and  houses;  and  the  cistern 
which  it  requires  is  comparatively  small.  [It  is  represented  in 
our  plate.] 

Fig.  I.  A.  A.  B.  B.  C.  D.  E.  represents  about  two  thirds  of  a 
hollow  rim  of  a  wheel  into  which  the  gas  is  received.  The  end 
A.  A.  is  closed;  the  end  C.  D.  E.  is  open  from  D.  to  E;  the  pipe 

F.  G.  H.  connects  the  two  ends  of  the  segment  or  hollow  rim,  and 
is  made  of  sufficient  weight  to  counterpoise  the  whole.  This  pipe 
is  inserted  air-tight  into  the  rim  at  F.,  and  contains  a  stop  betwixt 

G.  and  H.  At  G.  is  joined  a  pipe,  forming  a  communication  with 
the  hollow  axis  O.,  upon  which  the  rim  turns,  and  which  supports 
it  by  arms  and  braces,  after  the  manner  of  other  wheels,  and  re- 
volves upon  a  faction  sector.  I.  K.  L.  M.  represents  the  cistern 
of  water,  in  which  the  rim  is  immersed  sufficiently  deep  to  coun- 
teract the  pressure  of  the  gas. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gas;  being  conveyed  into  the  open  end  of 
the  hollow  axis  O.;  which  is  closed  at  the  opposite  end,  will  pro- 
ceed by  the  pipe  G.  F.  into  the  closed  end  of  the  gasometer  at 
F.  The  operation  will  be  as  follows:— Supposing  the  closed  end 
A.  A.  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cistern,  and  the  gas  flow- 
ing in  as  just  described,  the  end  of  the  gasometer  A.  A.  will  be- 
gin to  fill,  and  consequently  to  ascend,  and  the  wheel  will  con- 
tinue to  move  upon  its  axis,  until  the  open  end  D.  E.  comes  nearly 
to  the  surface  of  the  water;  and,  when  the  gas  is  required  to  be 
discharged,  it  will  return  through  the  same  channels  by  which  it 
entered. 

A  sufficient  power  or  pressure  is  given  to  the  wheel  for  dis- 
charging the  gas  at  the  velocity  required,  by  means  of  an  adequate 
weight,  suspended  by  a  chain  over  a  pully;  which  chain  is  fixed  to 
the, wheel,  upon  a  small  circle,  made  fast  to  the  arms,  near  to  and 
round  the  end  of  the  axis.  Thus  the  wheel  will  retrograde  as  the 
gas  is  discharged,  until  the  end  A.  A.  again  arrives  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  when  the  whole  of  the  gas  will  be  discharged. 
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Fig.  II.  represents  an  instrument,  invented  by  Mr.  Clegg, 
of  great  importance  to  the  wholesale  gas  manufacturer:  he 
terms  it  a  gasmeter,  or  guage,  the  object  of  which  is  to  mea- 
sure, by  the  number  of  its  revolutions,  the  quantity  of  gas  which 
passes  through  it  in  any  given  time,  and  which  may  be  recorded, 
during  the  observer's  absence,  by  a  proper  index.  At  present  he 
who  supplies  the  gas  has  no  direct  check  upon  the  consumer;  but, 
by  connecting  this  guage  with  the  pipes  of  supply,  so  that  the 
gas  entering  any  building  or  manufactory  may  pass  through  it, 
the  quantity  will  be  registered,  and  the  charge  may  then  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  consumption.  A.  A.  represents  a  wheel,  the  air- 
tight rim  of  which,  or  hollow  space  from  B.  to  B.,  should  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  number  of  burners  it  is  intended  to  supply.  A 
cubic  foot  should  be  allowed  for  eight  Argand  burners.  This  rim 
is  divided  into  three  equal  parts;  C.  D.  E.,  by  three  partitions,  two 
of  which  arc  seen  at  F  G  ,  and  a  third  is  placed  about  H.  These 
partitions  are  provided  with  hydraulic  scrolls  or  tubes,  so  con- 
structed that,  being  supplied  with  water,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  divisions  is  intercepted  when  required.  The  rim  is 
supported  from  the  hollow  axis  by  six  hollow  arms,  three  of  which 
conduct  the  gas  entering  at  I.  to  the  circumference,  and  three 
discharge  it  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  axis  K.,  there  being 
a  stop  or  partition  about  the  centre  of  the  axis.  The  three  crook- 
ed arms  L.  M.  N.  convey  the  gas  to  their  corresponding  divisions, 
and  they  are  thus  contorted  to  allow  them  so  to  contain  water  in 
their  bends,  as  occasionally  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  gas 
into  certain  cavities  of  the  circumference,  wlrich  may  be  dis- 
charging. The  three  hollow  arms  O.  P.  Q.  proceed  in  a  straight 
Kne  from  the  centre  of  each  division,  and,  being  continued  along 
the  edge  of  the  rim,  are  inserted  into  the  partition,  so  as  to  form 
a  connexion,  not  with  the  division  it  appears  to  enter,  but  with  the 
preceding  one. 

The  pipe  which  furnishes  the  gas  is  connected  at  the  axis  at  I. 
by  a  tube  nearly  fitting  it,  and  secured  by  a  semifluid;  and  the 
egress  pipe  is  similarly  connected  to  the  opposite  extremity  K. 

The  scrolls  fixed  to  each  side  of  the  division  plates  are  alike. 
R.  is  a  scroll  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  freely 
through  it,  but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  passage  of  gas. 
S.  is  another  scroll,  which  will  admit  the  water,  when  descending 
into  it,  to  pass  freely;  and,  when  the  wheel  rises  out  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  vessel  H.  at  T.,  retains  so  much  of  it  as  to  stop 
all  communication  with  the  gas  contained  in  the  next  division,  as 
long  as  required. 

That  the  water  may  pass  freely  through  the  scrolls,  when  they 
enter  it,  the  gas  they  contain  must  have  free  egress,  and  air  should 
be  admitted  when  they  rise  out  of  the  water,  in  order  that  the 
water  they  retain  may  run  to  its  level.  This  is  effected  as  fol- 
lows:— To  the  highest  part  of  each  scroll,  when  entering  and 
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when  rising  out  of  the  water,  is  fixed  a  tube  of  the  following  con- 
struction: 

A.  B.  C.  fig.  3,  is  a  section  of  a  worm  pipe,  of  iron  or  glass,  or 
any  material  which  will  retain  quicksilver,  and  which  is  made 
tight  into  another  tube  at  D.  inserted  into  the  scroll  at  A.  There 
is  an  opening  in  the  worm  pipe  at  T.  which  forms  a  free  commu- 
nication between  it  and  the  pipe  and  at  V.  is  another  opening, 
forming  a  communication  between  the  worm  pipe  and  the  gas  in 
the  rim.  The  operation  of  this  worm  pipe  is  as  follows^— Sup- 
pose a  scroll  entering  the  water,  and  the  tube  D.  at  its,  highest 
point:  the  worm  pipe  will  then  be  nearly  vertical,  and  the  quick- 
silver it  contains  will  be  below  T.;  so  that  the  air  can  pass  from 
V.  to  T.  to  and  from  the  scroll:  but,  when  the  worm  pipe 
changes  its  position,  and  it  is  required  that  this  opening  should  be 
closed,  as  when  rising  out  of  the  water,  the  quicksilver  will  then 
occupy  the  bend  B.  C.,  and  shut  off  the  communication  between 
T. and  V. 

The  operation,  therefore,  of  the  guage  will  be  as  follows:— 
Supposing  the  wheel  in  the  position  represented  in  the  plate,  re- 
volving from  right  to  left,  and  to  have  made  one  revolution  in  the 
cistern  of  water,  by  which  the  scrolls  will  have  received  the  water 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  office.  There  will  be  a 
free  passage,  through  the  bent  arm  N.,  into  the  division  £.,  at  the 
plate  at  H.,  which  is  just  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  which,  like 
a  gasometer,  will  continue  to  rise  until  the  next  division  plate 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  While  the  division  plate  is 
descending  the  gas  is  discharged  by  the  pipes  before  mentioned, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  axis.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wheel, 
in  any  situation,  will  always  have  one  of  the  receiving  tubes  open, 
and  one  of  the  discharging  tubes  open,  and  consequently  that  it 
will  revolve*  A  small  tube  is  fixed  to  the  periphery  of  the  rim, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  water,  and  keeping  it  at  the  same 
level  as  that  in  the  cistern.  The  form  of  the  tube  is  such  as  to 
shut  off  all  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  rim  and  the 
external  air,  when  above  water;  but  it  remains  open  while  in  the 
cistern. 


Bertram,  or  the  Castle  of  Aldobrand,  a  Tragedy.    By  the 
,  Rev.  R.  C.  Maturin.  London.  John  Murray.  1816. 


We  are  far  from  denying  that  this  tragedy  is  a  work  of  very 
considerable  merit,  but  we  cannot  acknowledge  that  it  has  de- 

*  We  mention  H  as  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  literature,  that  a  com- 
plete change  has  taken  place  both  in  the  proprietors  and  conductors  of  the 
Cbitical  Re  via  w.   The  numbers  of  the  last  and  present  month  bate  been. 
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served  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  received.  All  those 
who  have  seen  it,  have  left  the  theatre  disappointed,  with  no 
other  pleasing  impressions  than  those  left  by  a  few  vigorous  ef- 
forts by  Mr.  Kean,  who  seemed  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  the 
part  That  he  should  exert  himself  is  not  singular,  since  he 
could  not  but  be  flattered  by  the"  fact  that  the  piece  was  written 
expressly  for  the  display  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  But  who, 
on  seeing  the  representation,  takes  the  least  interest  in  its  hero? 
Is  he  notj  on  the  contrary,  a  being  composed  of  all  repulsive 
qualities— of  bad  passions,  of  malignant  designs — in  short,  of  no- 
thing that  can  entitle  him  to  love  or  admiration  but  the  firm  at- 
tachment he  displays  for  Imogene? 

In  the  invention  of  the  character  of  Bertram,  all  persons  are 
aware  that  the  reverend  author  is  not  original;  it  is  in  fact  an 
adaptation  to  the  stage  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  lord  Byron,  who  has 
set  the  fashion  of  liking  such  beings  at  a  very  fortunate  moment 
for  Mr.  Maturin — indeed,  without  Lara  or  the  Giaour,  it  is'  pro- 
bable that  Bertram  would  never  have  seen  the  light.  To  this 
circumstance  may,  we  think,  be  mainly  attributed  the  run  which 
this  tragedy  has  already  experienced.  Holcroft's  "  Vindictive 
Man"  was  condemned  for  the  one  bad  passion  that  appeared  in 
the  title;  but  now  an  evil  taste  has  been  acquired  by  the  town, 
and  we  find  a  hero  devoid  of  every  virtue  and  of  every  affection, 
but  one,  received  with  rapturous  applause. 

Against  the  heroine  we  bring  no  complaint}  indeed  we  should 
be  devoid  of  all  candour  did  we  not  allow  that  she  is  drawn  with 
»  simplicity  and  beauty  scarcely  so  well  pourtrayed  since  the  days 
of  our  great  dramatists.  There  is  a  delicacy  in  her  thoughts  and 
expressions  that  wins  our  hearts  from  the  first  scene,  and  ill 
prepares  us  for  what  is  supposed  to  happen  between  the  third  and 
fourth  acts.  The  spectators  are  not,  we  believe,  in  general  aware 
of  the  gross  insult  there  offered  fo  morality — of  the  heinous  crime 
of  which  Imogene  is  marie  guilty,  which  destroys  the  charm  ol 
untainted  loveliness  which  the  author  at  first  had  thrown  round 
her  character.    The  apparent  ambiguity  that  prevails  upon  this 

wholly  under  this  new  direction,  ami  we  observe  gome  important  alterations  in 
respect  to  it:  we  see  that  foreign  productions  have  not  been  disregarded,  that 
recent  publications  of  the  most  valuable  description  have  been  comprehended, 
and  that  a  novelty  to  periodical  works  of  this  kind  has  been  introduced,  which 
in  the  present  state  of  pnblio  taste  will  not  be  unacceptable:  we  mean,  a  de- 
partment entitled  BibHotheta  Jintiqiia,  or  a  review  of  old  works  of  much  inter- 
•at  and  ooriosity  which  arc  not  easy  of  access,  either  from  the  great  expense  of 
the  originals,  or  of  the  reprints.  For  this  part  of  the  undertaking  we  are  in- 
formed the  editors  have  ample  resources)  and  it  is  their  Intention  not  to  rake 
from  its  dust  the  forgotten  trash  of  early  times,  unless  for  the  sake  of  illustrat- 
ing some  interesting  question  connected  with  the  researches  of  the  antiquary  or 
the  historian.  The  Csitical  Rkvikw  baa  now  been  sixty  years  before  the 
public,  during  which  many  of  the  best  writers  of  tbo  age  have  contributed  to  it; 
and  wc  trust  it  will  regain,  under  the  present  conductors,  its  former  station  iu 
the  republic  of  letters. 
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point,  from  the  dark  manner  in  which  it  is  handled,  saved  the  first 
piece  from  that  indignation  which  assuredly  it  would  have  met 
with  from  a  British  audience,  had  the  offence  been  made  more 
apparent  Yet,  without  the  belief  of  its  commission,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  dreadful  catastrophe. 

These  two  are  in  fact  the  only  characters  in  the  tragedy.  St 
Aldobrand,  the  injured  husband  of  lmogene,  is  not  seen  till  the 
third,  and  is  killed  in  the  fourth  act,  and  the  language  of  the  part 
given  to  him,  does  not  render  him  more  prominent.  The  scene 
between  him  and  his  wife,  after  the  fatal  meeting  of  the  latter  and 
Bertram,  has  rather  a  ludicrous  than  a  tragical  effect,  from  the 
easy  manner  in  which  the  good  man  is  put  off  by  the  lady,  who 
receives  him  with  the  utmost  repugnance.  Clotilda  is  merely  a 
confidant  made  necessary  by  the  scantiness  of  the  characters— 41 
sort  of  talking-post,  upon  the  French  model,  for  the  reception  of 
the  heroine's  thoughts  and  designs,  which  are,  as  generally  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  communicated  with  as  little  reserve  as  appa- 
rent motive.  Four  or  five  monks  (among  whom  the  prior  of  St. 
Anselm,  the  oldest  and  most  infirm,  is  made  to  play  a  most  ac- 
tive and  courageous  part,)  complete  the  dramatis  fierson*. 

With  regard  to  the  plot,  action,  and  conduct  of  the  piece,  no- 
thing can  be  more  defective,  tame,  and  injudicious.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  fable  is  not,  as  far  as  it  goes,  interesting,  but  it  is 
much  too  meagre  to  be  spun  out  into  five  long  acts:  it  might 
really  be  told  in  half  a  page,  did  we  wish  to  repeat  it  to  our  rea- 
ders; and  for  the  action  and  conduct,  they  scarcely  keep  attention 
awake,  more  especially  in  the  two  last  acts,  where  the  whole  ca- 
tastrophe is  as  well  known  as  the  previous  part  of  the  play.  Here, 
however,  it  fortunately  happens  that  Kean  is  able  to  rescue  hb 
friend  bf  some  very  fine,  and  we  must  say,  without  meaning  to 
enter  into  particulars,  some  very  bad  specimens  of  his  art.  What 
can  be  better  than  the  silent  and  repentant  prayer  in  which  he  is 
interrupted?  What  can  be  worse  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
delivers  himself  up  to  the  knights,  with  the  words  "  my  execu- 
tioners, not  my  conquerors."  Miss  Somerville,  in  the  general 
peal  of  whose  praises  we  cannot  altogether  chime,  was  also  ot 
great  service  to  Mr.  Maturin;  she  had  enough  talent  not  to  be 
ridiculous,  and  enough  beauty  not  to  be  uninteresting. 

The  language  of  the  tragedy  receives  our  almost  unqualified 
approbation  as  an  effusion  of  poetry  in  a  dramatic  form;  we  could 
quote  many  beautiful  passages,  but  rather  of  the  descriptive  than 
of  the  scenic  kind,  for  the  principal  error  of  the  author  (who  has 
acquired  the  habit  from  the  composition  of  his  romances)  is,  that 
he  makes  the  persons  enter  too  much  into  a  detail  of  their  own 
qualities  and  habits,  when  in  reality  there  is  nothing  of  which  they 
could  be  more  incompetent  judges.  The  tragedy,  as  a  whole, 
promises  greater  success  on  a  second  attempt. 
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(From  the  Champion.) 
Mador  of  the  Mbor— A  Poem,  by  James  Hogg. 
,  Murray  >  1816. 

Tasmc  have  been  many  men  who  have  undeservedly  obtained 
the  reputation  of  poets.  Such  persons,  we  mean,  who  have 
been  made  poetical  by  reading.  Their  minds  have  been  recipient 
— not  inventive— imitative  of  the  observations  of  others,  not  ob- 
servant themselves.  They  have  imbibed  what  is  called  the  lan- 
guage of  fioetryy  but  t|iey  have  not  been  able  to  grasp  its  sub- 
stance. They  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  banks  of  Casta- 
ly— to  have  plucked  the  flowers  growing  by  its  side— to  have 
looked  with  complacency,  and  even  pleasure,  upon  its  waters 
but  some  secret- working,  undefinable  spell  has  paralyzed  their 
power,  at  the  instant  when  they  attempted  to  plunge  into  the  stream, 
That "  mob  of  gentlemen*"  who  wrote  with  ease  in  the  jocund 
days  of  the  voluptuous  Charles,  was  of  this  quality  of  mind. 
And  of  the  numerous  names  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
time  we  think  that  the  mighty  disproportion  of  nine  out  of  ten 
may  be  placed  among  this  order  of  imitators.— We  trust  our  rea- 
ders will  apprehend  our  meaning,  without  our  entering  into  along 
detail  of  names. 

We  have  now,  however,  poets  that  forcibly  set  before  us  the 
genius  of  u  olden  times."— The  names  of  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
Byron,  and  Coleridge,— whose 

"  8ook  are  like  the  start  that  dwell  apart," 
will  throw  their  light  into  the  bosom  of  after  ages. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  author  of  the  poem  before  us,  though  it  would 
be  doing  him  prejudice,  because  injustice,  to  compare  him  with 
the  above  high  names,  must  be  a  poet  of  considerable  rank.  He 
has  much  original  genius.  He  seems  to  be  "  made  in  the  poetry 
of  nature9'— that  is,  he  loves  all  those  fine  parts  of  her  which  it  is 
the  province  of  poetry  to  love  and  cherish.  The  following  stan- 
zas, out  of  the  introduction  to  "  Mador  of  the  Moorf  will  show 
his  close-eyed  observations  of  nature;  and  his  love  of  it:— 

"There  the  dark  raven  builds  his  dreary  home; 
The  eagle  o'er  his  eyrie  raves  aloud; 
The  brindled  fox  around  thee  lores  to  roam, 
And  ptarmigans,  the  inmates  of  the  cloud; 
And  when  the  summer  flings  her  dappled  shroud, 
O'er  reddening  moors,  and  wilds  of  softened  gray, 
The  youthful  swain,  unfaahioned,  unendowed, 
The  brocket  and  the  lamb  may  round  thee  play: 
These  thy  first  guests  alone,  thou  fair  majestic  Tay! 

But  bear  me,  spirit  of  the  gifted  eye,  * 
Far  on  thy  pinions  eastward  to  the  main, 
O'er  garish  glens  and  straths  of  every  kind, 
Where  oxen  low  and  waves  the  yellow  grain; 
VOL.  VHI.  45 
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Where  tattling  cliffs  o'erhang  the  belted  plain, 
In  spiral  forms,  fantastic,  wild,  and  men; 
Where  swell  the  woodland  choir  aud  maiden's  strain, 
As  forests  bend  unto  the  breeze  of  even, 
And  in  the  flood  beneath  wave  o'er  a  downward  heaven."      p.  5. 

There  is  great  beauty  in  these  descriptive  stanzas;  but  we 
do  not  give  them  as  the  best  of  the  poem,  but  merely  by  chance, 
to  illustrate  our  observation  of.  Mr.  Hogg's  love  of  nature — a 
feeling  most  valuable  in  the  breast  of  a  poet.  Mr.  H.  seems  quite 
at  home  in  the  fields.    He  loves 

«« To  wander 
A  down  some  trotting  burns'  meander, 
And  nae  think  long. 

He  derives  all  his  figures  and  similes  from  the  mountains)  the 
fields,  and  the  heavens.  Even  the  passions  of  the  mind  are  thus 
illustrated— as 

*'  No  beam  of  anger  rayed  her  glistening  eye, 

It  sunk  like  star  within  the  rubied  west; 

Or  like  the  tinted  dew-be.  I  $ee:t  to  lie 

Upon  the  rote-leaf  tremblingly  at  rett, 

Then  eoftly  tinks  upon  it*  opening  breatt.      p.  123. 

The  shifting  hues  that  sported  o'er  her  face, 

Were  like  the  streamers  of  the  rosy  Eve.      p.  135. 

We  could  give  many  other  like  passages,  but  these  will  do  for 
our  purpose. 

He  sometimes,  however,  shows  that  he  can  rise  higher  than 
mere  description,  and  natural  imagery,  as  in  the  following  passage 
of  an  exquisite  ballad  in  the  first  canto: 

Than  the  oaryl  Unit  the  babe  se  young, 

And  nemit  hir  with  ane  tremilous  tung; 

And  the  lychte  of  God  etrak  on  hie  face, 

As  he  nelit  on  the  dewe,  and  eaUit  her  Grace.       p.  37. 

We  6hall  make  but  one  more  extract,  which  we  think  exces? 
lively  beautiful: 

The  rainbow's  lovely  in  the  eastern  cloud, 
The  rose  is  beauteous  on  the  bended  thorn, 
Sweet  is  the  evening  ray  from  pui-ple  shroud, 
And  sweet  the  orient  blushes  of  the  morn, 
Sweeter  than  all  the  beauties  which  adorn 
The  female  form  in  youth  and  maiden  bloom, 
O  why  should  passion  ever  man  suborn, 
To  work  the  sweetest  flower  of  nature's  doom, 
And  cast  o'er  all  her  joys  a  veil  of  cheerless  gloom. 

O  fragile  flower!  that  blossoms  but  to  fade! 

One  slip  recovery  or  recall  defies! 

Thou  walkst  the  dizzy  verge  with  steps  unstaid, 

Pair  as  the  habitants  of  yonder  skies! 

Like  them  thou  fullest  never  more  to  rite! 
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O  fragile  flower!  for  tboe  my  heart's  in  pain! 
Haply  &  world  it  hid  from  mortal  eye*, 
Where  Uwmi  may'tt  smile  in  purity  again, 
f  And  thine  in  firgin  bloom  that  ever  thai!  remain.      p.  50. 

We  have  not  space  to  make  further  extracts;  but  what  have  been 
given,  we  think,  are  sufficient  to  justify  our  remarks  upon  the 
style  of  Mr.  H.'s  poetry.  Nor  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  enter 
into  the  story  of  "  Mador  of  the  Moor."  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  forces  us  to  disagree,  and  almost  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  H— .  We  allude  to  the  management  of  his  story.  The 
first  canto  is  all  mystery— it  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud!  The  forms 
are  faintly  shadowed  out — not  distinctly  drawn  to  the  size.  The 
second  canto  is  more  natural, — and  the  third,  quite  so; — but  the 
fourth  is  *tt/i<rmaturah— the  fifth  gains  upon  nature  again,  but 
cannot  get  tree  from  romance. — This  wavering  between  one  and 
the  other  gives  the  poem  a  character  of  inconsistency,  which  for 
the  respect  we  entertain  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  H — ,  we  are  sorry 
to  sec.  The  Queen's  Wake  showed  us  the  powers  of  Mr.  H.  in  the 
ballad-style,  in  which  he  greatly  excels*— and,  in  this,  he  has  im- 
proved upon— not  departed  from— his  former  excellence. 


(from  aokerm  an's  repository.) 
S1NCERITAS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

Mm.  Editor, 

Will  you  permit  an  unfortunate  lover  of  truth  to  apply  to 
you  for  assistance?  Dont  be  alarmed,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  mean 
pecuniary  assistance;  but,  from  the  nature  of  your  work,  it  may 
be  in  your  power  to  serve  me,  and  I  will  lay  my  case  before  you 
as  briefly  as  I  can. — From  my  earliest  infancy,  sir,  I  have  been  a 
martyr  to  my  veneration  for  truth:  the  famed  Candide  himself  ne- 
ver was  more  zealously  devoted  to  Sincera  than  your  unfortunate 
humble  servant.  I  was  the  younger  son  of  a  good  family,  and 
was  destined,  even  from  my  cradle,  to  make  my  way  in  the  world 
by  matrimony,  although  no  plan  could  have  been  more  unpromis- 
ing; for  I  am,  unfortunately,  very  ugly,  and,  being  a  younger  sot, 
was  but  scantily  gifted  with  the  favours  of  Plutus:  but  the  ma- 
chiavelian  genius  of  my  mother  would,  I  believe,  have  conquered 
all  the  disadvantages  of  nature  and  fortune,  had  not  my  unlucky 
sincerity  been  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  in  the  way.  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of  the  various  misfortunes  which  I 
met  with,  in  my  childhood,  from  speaking  the  truth.  At  twenty 
I  returned  from  the  university,  and,  before  I  had  been  three  days 
in  the  house  of  my  parents,  I  had  contrived  to  tell  so  many  disa- 
greeable truths  to  every  one  of  the  family  that  I  had  raised  my- 
self a  host  of  enemies;  and,  had  not  my  father  unluckily  prophe- 
sied that  I  never  should  get  a  wife,  I  believe  my  mother  would 
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have  relinquished  the  matrimonial  speculations  she  had  formed 
for  me;  but,  as  she  always  made  it  a  role  to  act  in  decided  oppo- 
sition to  him,  she  determined  to  find  a  helpmate  for  me  directly. 
Miss  Prune,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  grocer,  with  a  fortune  of 
nearly  a  plum,  had  been  recently  introduced  to  my  mother,  who 
was  perfectly  willing  to  overlook  her  want  of  birth  in  favour  of 
her  money.  My  prospect  with  this  young  lady  was  tolerably  fair. 
Mr.  Prune,  though  he  could  with  difficulty  make  shift  to  read  the 
foreign  intelligence  in  the  daily  papers,  by  skipping  al!  the  hard 
names,  had  a  great  veneration  for  taming;  and,  though  he  could 
not  trace  his  family  so  far  back  as  his  great-grandfather,  he  was 
determined  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  gentleman.  I  had,  there- 
fore, the  father's  warmest  wishes  for  my  suceess,  and,  after  my 
mother  had  spent  a  whole  liour  in  exhorting  the  not  to  ruin  myself 
by  speaking  the  truth  to  the  daughter,  we  setoff  to  dine  with  the 
Prunes  m  JkmUle.  I  conducted  myself  tolerably  well  in  the  be- 
ginning 6f  our  visit,  for  I  scarcely  spoke.  Miss  Prune  was  evi- 
dently a  raw,  uncultivated  girl,  but  she  appeared  timid  anil  silent- 
two  qualities  which  I  greatly  admire  in  the  fair  sex.  As  my  un- 
lucky stars  would  have  it,  she  had  that  day  written  a  complimen- 
tary note,  in  French,  to  a  friend  of  hers,  who  was  newly  married, 
and  her  papa  desired  her  to  *how  it  to  me.  I  saw  my  mother 
change  colour,  and,  hastily  snatching  up  the  note,  she  ran  her  eye 
over  it,  and  d*  clared  it  was  charming.  "  You  are  too  partial  to 
my  Patty,  my  lady,"  cried  the  father;  "  but  let  us  hear  what  the 
scholar  will  say  to  it"  The  precious  morceau  was  handed  to  me; 
but,  after  making  two  or  three  attempts  to  read  it,  I  was  obliged 
to  give  it  up,  and  return  it  to  the  young  lady,  with  a  declaration 
that  it  was  not  French.  In  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  though  I  did  not  carry 
my  love  of  truth  so  far  as  to  tell  her  so,  she  might  as  well  have 
called  h  Chinese.  Miss  blushed,  and  her  meekness  gave  place 
to  a  degree  of  virulence  which  I  think  I  never  saw  ©quailed. 
Papa  was  as  much  affronted,  because  h  was  impossible,  with  such 
a  hedication  as  he  had  given  to  Pat,  she  could  be  so  hignerant. 
My  mother's  excuses  for  my  behaviour  were  unavailing,  and  1 
made  my  exit  without  any  invitation  to  repeat  my  visit.  My  mam- 
ma's reproaches  for  what  she  called  my  absurd  conduct  were  loud 
and  Utter,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  was  again  exhi- 
bited to  any  of  her  acquaintance,  in  the  character  of  a  would-be 
Benedict.  At  length  she  sent  for  me  into  her  dressing-room,  and 
informed  me  that  she  had  had  a  hint  from  the  uncle  of  Miss  Lofty 
that  his  niece  would  not  be  averse  to  receive  my  addresses.  u  But 
I  should  be  extremely  averse  to  pay  them,"  replied  I,  "  if  her 
mind  corresponds  with  her  face;  for  I  never  saw  an  uglier  woman 
in  my  life  "  My  mother  replied  only  by  a  significant  glance,  at  a 
mirror,  near  which  I  stood  I  could  not  deny  the  truth  of  its  rr- 
Jlection;  but  I  consoled  myself  by  thinking  that  I  was  only  ugly, 
and  that  Miss  Lofty  was  absolutely  hideous;  for  every  evil  passion 
was  pictured  in  her  countenance.    However,  my  mother  gained 
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my  father  over  to  her  party,  and  the  two  families  became  almost 
inseparable;  the  youag  laity  put  od  the  mask  of  amiability,  and  I 
waa  beginning  to  believe  that  there  is  no  truth  in  Jaces>  when  an 
incident  occurred  that  showed  her  to  me  in  her  real  colours,  and 
terminated  my  addresses.  She  had  an  acquaintance,  a  young  lady, 
whose  conduct  had  always  been  strictly  correct,  but  who,  to  avoid 
a  marriage  which  her  parents  wished  to  force  her  into,  had  eloped 
from  them,  and  kept  the  place  of  her  retreat  a  profound  secret. 
In  a  day  or  two  after  her  eiopemcs*  one  of  the  footmen  absconded 
wkb  some  of  the  plate.  The  natural  malignity  of  Miss  Lofty 
prompted  her  to  seize  upon  this  circumstance  to  injure  the  fame 
of  the  young  lady,  and  she'  circulated  m  report,  which  was  spee- 
dily believed,  that  they  had  eloped  together.  She  had  hitherto 
veiled  from  me  her  love  of  scandal;  but  I  happened  to  make  my 
visit  at  the  moment  in  which  she  was  entertaining  a  select  com- 
pany with  an  account  of  Miss  — 's  infamous  conduct.  She  stop- 
ped when  I  appeared;  but  a  lady  present  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
absent  fair  one,  and  spoke  so  warmly  in  her  favour  that  my  intend- 
ed was  thrown  off  her  guard  so  for  as  to  declare  that  she  knew 
the  story  to  be  true.  "  Mention  not  the  sacred  name  of  truth,'* 
cried  I,  "in  support  of  an  uncharitable  assertion,  which  you  can- 
not prove,  and  which  candour  should  have  prevented  you  from 
making.  Know  you  not  that  the  highwayman  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  slanderer,  an  innocent  character?  Remember  what  our 
in)  mortal  bard  says, 


She  did  not  give  me  time  to  finish  my  quotation,  for  she  desired 
that  I  would  instantly  quit  her  house,  and  never  enter  it  again. 
You  may  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  I  took  her  at  her  word;  for,  though 
she  afterwards  made  some  overtures  toward  a  reconciliation,  no- 
thing could  prevail  upon  me  to  listen  to  them. 

By  this  time  my  disposition  began  to  be  pretty  well  known 
amongst  the  circle  of  our  intimates,  and  my  mother  almost  de- 
spaired of  success  4n  a  third  negociation;  but  women,  you  know, 
Mr.  Edhor,  have  a  great  deal  of  perseverance.  Bliss  Sparkle,  a 
-distant  relation  of  her  own,  returned  from  a  continental  trip  about 
this  time,  and  I  happened  to  be  present  when  she  paid  my  mo- 
ther a  visit.  During  a  conversation  which  I  held  with  her,  of  two 
hours'  length,  I  found  that  I  could  be  polite  to  her,  without  once 
violating  the  laws  of  my  beloved  truth.  Her  understanding  was 
of  the  first  order,  and  highly  cultivated,  and  her  disposition  ap- 
peared most  amiable.  My  attentions  to  Miss  Sparkle  were  not 
lost  upon  my  politic  mamma,  who  would  not  suffer  her  to  depart 
without  extorting  from  her  a  promise  to  become  our  inmate  for 
a  few  weeks;  and  no  sooner  was  she  gone  tjian  both  my  parents 
congratulated  me  upon  the  fair  prospect  I  had  of  getting  a  rich 
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wife  at  last.  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Editor,  Miss  Sparkle  became  our 
^uest,  and  for  nearly  three  week*  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  tell- 
rng  her  a  single  disagreeable  truth;  and,  in  spite  of  my  plaio  face 
and  want  of  fortune,  she  did  me  the  honour  to  avow  a  partiality  in 
my  favour.  In  short,  matters  were  going  on  swimmingly  when 
my  evil  genius  spoiled  all.  One  day,  while  we  were  chatting  to- 
gether in  her  dressing-room,  Mr.  Dapperwit  was  announced,  and 
a  little  man  entered,  whom  I  supposed,  from  his  air  and  deport- 
ment, to  be  one  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  male  artists  whom  la- 
dies, in  these  days,  employ  to  decorate  their  persons;  but  I  soon 
found  that  I  had  committed  a  great  mistake;  for  Miss  Sparkle  in- 
troduced him  to  me  as  a  celebrated  author;  and,  after  a  few  com- 
pliments, he  told  her  he  had  called  to  beg  permission  to  dedicate 
to  her  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which  he  had  at  press.  He  had, 
he  said,  written  a  poetical  dedication,  which  he  requested  leave  to 
read.  She  gave  an  assenting  bow;  but  he  had  not  repeated  ten 
lines  when  I  found  truth  so  outraged  that  I  interrupted  his  pane- 
gyric by  a  philippic  on  the  gross  flattery  with  which  it  abounded. 
Would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Editor,  the  impudent  little  retainer  to 
the  muses  had  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  he  had  not  said  half 
the  truth;  and  Miss  Sparkle — (oh!  Vanity,  thy  name  is  woman!) 
was  evidently  persuaded  of  his  sincerity.  I  bridled  my  passion 
till  he  was  gone;  but  the  truths  which  I  then  began  to  tell  bis  fair 
patroness  were  interrupted  by  her  assuring  me  that  she  consider- 
ed my  conduct  as  a  gross  insult,  and  that  she  would  never  give 
her  hand  to  a  man  who  denied  her  those  good  qualities  which  all 
the  world  allowed  her  to  possess.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  assured 
her  the  perfections  which  Mr.  Dapperwit's  muse  had  bestowed 
upon  her  could  not  with  truth  be  attributed  to  any  human  being: 
she  would  not  listen  to  me;  and  that  very  day  she  quitted  our 
house,  though  the  time  she  had  agreed  to  remain  with  us  was  not 
half  expired. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  indignation  of  my 
mamma,  who  now  began  to  think  I  was-  absolutely  incorrigible, 
and  for  some  time  I  enjoyed  a  little  peace,  which,  as  I  had  now 
completely  established  my  character  as  an  uncouth  savage,  whose 
manners  were  worse  than  those  of  an  inhabitant  of  Otaheite,  I 
was  in  hopes  I  should  continue  to  enjoy;  but  I  was  once  more 
compelled  to  appear  in  the  character  of  an  enamoured  swain w — 
Mrs.  Mature,  a  widow,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  myself, 
but  whose  manners  and  person  were  very  pleasing,  was  the  next 
object  whom  my  industrious  mamma  pointed  out  to  my  notice.  I 
found  her  a  very  rational  woman,  and  our  sentiments  were  appa- 
rently very  similar.  She  had  some  faults;  but  when  I  told  her  of 
them  she  listened  to  me  with  patience  and  good  humour,  and  pro- 
mised to  correct  them.  Enchanted  to  find  a  woman  who  would 
listen  without  anger  to  the  voice  of  truth,  I  thought  I  had  found 
a  second  Fatime,  when  an  unlucky  accident  overturned  all  my 
bright  prospects.  One  day  Mrs.  Mature,  after  praising  the  beauty 
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•f  a  female  friend  of  her3,  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think  her 
a  very  fine  woman.  u  She  has  been  extremely  handsome,  no 
doubt,"  replied  I,  u  when  she  was  young."  "  When  she  was 
young!"  replied  the  widow,  "  why,  pray,  sir,  do  you  call  her  old?" 
«  She  cannot,  certainly,  with  truth,  be  styled  young,"  cried  I, 
**  for  she  is  considerably  turned  of  thirty;  at  which  age  she  would, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  be  considered  an  old  woman."  "  We 
think  differently  in  England,  however,"  replied  Mrs.  Mature, 
with  an  air  of  pique.  "  My  friend  is  hardly  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  according  to  our  ideas:  she  has  not  yet  reached  the  fa- 
shionable  age."  "Your  ideas,  then,  are  erroneous,"  cried  I; 
"  but  it  is  not  wonderful  that  fashion  should  be  at  variance  with 
truth."   u  What  you  are  pleased  to  call  truth  I  must  style  rude- 

ness,"  replied  she:  tt  I  am  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Mrs  , 

and  you  may  suppose  I  shall  not  be  very  ready  to  give  my  hand  to 
a  man  who  thinks  me  an  old  woman."  It  was  in  vain  that  I  as- 
sured her  my  affection  was  founded  upon  . her  mental  perfections, 
and  that  youth  and  beauty  were  qualities  which  1  disregarded. 
This  unlucky  attempt  to  conciliate  matters  made  them  ten  times 
worse,  and  she  actually  rang  for  a  servant  to  show  me  the  door. 

I  was  by  this  time,  Mr.  Editor,  so  completely  sickened  of  my 
matrimonial  speculations,  that  neither  threats  nor  intreaties  could 
prevail  on  me  to  act  the  lover  again;  and  in  all  probability  I  should 
have  been  suffered  to  do  as  I  pleased,  but  for  the  death  of  my  elder 
brother,  which  happened  soon  after  I  had  attained  my  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  from  that  moment  I  have  been  plagued  equally  by  my 
father  and  mother  to  enter  into  the  holy  state,  which  I  am  assured 
I  may  now  do  whenever  I  please;  for  it  is  truly  astonishing,  Mr. 
Editor,  how  much  I  am  altered  in  the  opinion  of  the  ladies  since 
I  became  heir  to  an  estate  and  title.  My  figure,  which  formerly 
they  never  noticed,  is  allowed  to  be  very  genteel,  and,  as  to  my 
face,  though  it  is  plain,  beauty  is  of  no  consequence  in  a  man. 
My  love  of  truth,  which  formerly  they  called  ill  manners  and  ill 
nature,  is  now  transformed  into  an  agreeable  bluntness;  and,  with 
all  my  oddities,  I  am  allowed  to  be  a  very  pleasant  animal,  who 
would  be  very  likely  to  make  a  good  husband.  But,  my  dear  Mr. 
Editor,  this  favourable  opinion  which  the  ladies  entertain  of  me 
has  not  its  foundation  in  truth;  for  I  should  never  become,  in  their 
acceptation  of  the  word,  a  good  husband;  sines  my  wife  must  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  (however  disa- 

freeable  it  might  be  to  her),  from  me.  Now,  sir,  if,  amongst  your 
ir  readers,  there  should  be  one,  whose  person  is  not  deformed, 
whose  age  is  under  forty,  whose  temper  and  disposition  are  good, 
and  who,  above  all,  would  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  above  con- 
ditions, I  declare  that  the  want  of  either  birth  or  fortune  shall  be 
no  obstacle  to  my  bestowing  on  her  the  hand  and  heart  of 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

SlHOERITAS. 
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FROM  THB  EXAMINER  OF  JUKE. 

Harry  Brown  to  hU  couHn  Thoma*  Brown,  Jun. 


DfiA*  Tom,  who  enjoying  your  brooki  and  your  bowers, 
live  just  like  a  bee,  when  he's  fluihett  of  flowers,— 
A  maker  of  tweets,  busy  sparkling,  and  singing, 
Tet  armed  with  an  exquisite  point  too  for  stinging,— 
1  owe  you  a  letter,  and  hiving  this  time 
A  whole  series  to  write  to  you,  send  them  in  rhyme; 
For  rhyme,  with  it's  air,  and  it's  step-springing  tune, 
Helps  me  on,  as  a  march  does  a  soldier  in  June; 
And  when  chatting  to  vou,  I've  a  something  about  me, 
That  makes  all  my  spirits  come  dancing  from  out  me; 

I  told  you,  yon  know,  you  should  hare  a  detail 
Of  Hempstead's  whole  merits,— heath,  wood,  hill,  and  vale,— 
And  threatened  in  consequence  (only  admire 
The  metal  one's  tamed  to  by  dint  of  desire) 
To  draw  you  all  near  me,-— vain  dog  that  I  was,— 
As  the  bees  are  made  swarm  by  the  chinking  of  brass* 

(By  the  bye,  this  comparison,  well  understood,— 
Is  modestly  speaking,  still  better  than  goedi 
For  t  man  who  once  kept  them  in  London,  they  say, 
Found  out  that  they  came  here  to  dine  every  day.) 

But  at  present,  for  reasons  Fll  give  when  we  meet, 
I  shall  spare  you  the  trouble, — I  metn  to  say,  treat} — 
Yet  how  can  I  touch,  and  not  linger  awhile, 
On  the  spot  that  has  haunted  my  youth  like  a  smite? 
On  it's  fine  breathing  prospects,  it's  elump-wooded  glades, 
Dark  pines  and  white  houses,  and  long-allied  shades, 
With  fields  going  down,  where  the  bard  lies  and  sees 
The  hills  up  above  him  with  room  in  the  trees? 
Now  too,  while  the  season,— half  summer,  half  spring.— 
Brown  elms  and  green  oaks,— makes  one  loiter  and  sings 
And  the  bee'a  weighty  murmur  comes  by  us  at  noon. 
And  the  cuckoo  repeats  his  short  indolent  tune, 
And  little  white  clouds  lie  about  in  the  sun, 
And  the  wind's  in  the  west,  and  hay-making  begun? 

Even  now  while  I  write,  Fm  half  stretched  on  the  ground, 
With  a  check  •smoothing  air  coming  taking  me  round, 
Betwixt  hillocks  of  green,  plumed  with  fern  and  wild  flowers, 
While  my  eye  closely  follows  the  bees  in  their  bowers. 


UTTER  I. 


Here,  here  sweetly  murmur  the  bees, 
Here  talk  the  quick  birds  m  the  trees, 
And  the  pines  drop  their  nuts  at  their  case. 


TuBocatrea. 
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People  talk  of  w  pmr  insects,"  (although,  by  the  way, 
Tour  old  friend,  Ahacbxon,  was  wiser  than  they;)* 
But  lord,  what  a  set  of  delieioot  retreats 
The  epicarei  live  in,— shades,  colours,  and  sweets! 
The  least  clump*  of  verdure,  on  peeping  into  'em, 
Are  emerald  groves,  with  bright  shapes  winding  throagh  'em; 
And  sometimes  1  wonder,  when  poking  down  by  'era, 
What  odd  sort  of  giant  the  rogues  may  think  I  am. 
Here  perks  from  his  arbour  of  crimson  or  green 
A  beau,  who  slips  backward  as  though  he  were  seen!— 
Here  over  my  paper  another  shall  go, 
Looking  just  like  a  traveller  lost  in  the  mow, — 
Till  he  reaches  the  writing, — and  then,  when  he's  eyed  it. 
What  nodding,  and  touching,  and  coasting  beside  it! 
No  fresh-water  spark,  in  his  uniform  fine, 
Cau  be  graver  when  he  too  first  crosses  the  lino- 
How  he  stops  at  a  question,  as  who  should  say  "  Hey?" 
Now  casts  his  round  eye  up  the  yawn  of  an  A: 
Now  resolves  to  be  bold,  half  afraid  he  shall  sink, 
And  Kke  Gifford  before  him,  can't  tell  what  to  think. 

Ob  the  wretched  transition  to  insects  like  these 
From  those  of  the  country!  To  town  from  the  trees! 
Ah  Tom,— you  who  have  run  the  gay  circle  of  life, 
And  squared  it,  at  last,  with  your  books  and  a  wife,— 
Who  in  Bond-street  by  day,  when  the  press  has  been  thickest* 
Have  had  all  the  "  digito  monstror"  and  "  bic  est/f 
Who've  shone  at  great  houses  in  coach-crowded  streets, 
Amidst  lights,  wits,  and  beauties,  and  musical  treats, 
And  had  the  best  pleasure  a  guest  could  befall, 
In  being,  yourself;  the  best  part  of  it  ally- 
Can  the  town  (and  I'am  fond  of  it  too,  when  ram  there) 
Can  the  town,  after  all,  with  the  country  compare? 

But  this  is  a  subject  I  keep  for  my  last* 
Like  the  fruit  in  green  leaves,  which  concludes  a  repast- 
Adieu.    In  my  next  you'll  bear  more  of  the  town; 
TiH  when,  and  for  ever,  dear  Coz. 

Harry  Brow*. 

•  Avacrioh,  u  the  wise,"  as  Plato  called  him,  says  ia  his  detteious  little 
ode,  that  he  looks  upon  the  grasshopper  as  next  to  the  Gods;  and  I  do  not  scru- 
ple to  say,  with  the  license  beeoraing  one  of  the  Beowns,  that  he  spoke  in  the 
true  spirit  of  one  himself,— enjoying  the  creature's  enjoyment,  without  any  of 
the  pettier  assumptions  of  humanity.  Cowley,  by  the  way,  who  has  felt  all  this 
spirit  of  bis  anthor,  though  he  lost  sight  of  his  simplicity,  has  a  beautiful  line  hi 
i&ia  paraphrase: — 

Fed  with  the  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewtf  morning 'a  gentle  •mine. 

f  Horace  to  his  Muse,  and  Pxrsi  cb  in  allusion  to  him:— 
Totum  rouneris  hoc  tui  est, 

Quod  monstror  digito  prsetereuntium 
Romans:  fidicen  lyrac: — 

Quod  spiro,  et  placeo  (si  plaeeo)  tuum  est. 

Lib.  4  Ode  S. 
To  thee  alone  I  owe,  dear  muse  of  mine, 
That  people  point  me  out,  passing  along. 
As  leader  of  my  country's  lyric  song: — 
'  Yes,— that  I  Kve  and  please  (if  please)  is  thine. 

vol.  Yin.   \  46 
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DOMESTIC  LITERATURE, 


Harrison  Hall  has  issued  proposals  for  publishing,  by  sub* 
scription,  Dr.  Campbell's  Western  Antiquities;  with  addi- 
tions, illustrations,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Campbell, 
by  James  R.  Wilson,  A.  M.  £)r.  Campbell  for  many  years  had 
contemplated  writing  the  history  of  Kentucky,  where  he  resided. 
During  his  researches,  with  a  view  to  that  work,  much  of  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  antique  forts,  towns  and  natural  curiosities 
which  abound  in  the  great  central  valley  of  North  America;  and 
he  prepared,  and  determined  to  publish,  a  separate  essay  on  those 
interesting  subjects.  The  last  three  years  of  bis  life  were  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  the  collection  of  materials  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  history  of  our  continent.  The  work  will  form  one  8vo 
volume,  illustrated  with  twelve  engravings,  and  will  be  delivered 
to  subscribers  at  82  50,  in  boards.  All  the  profits  of  the  work 
will  belong  to  Dr.  Campbell's  widow  and  children. 

From  some  late  London  Magazines  we  understand  that  the 
poem  of  Ilderim  (noticed  in  our  last  number)  is  the  production 
of  H.  Gaily  Knight,  esq. 

In  our  notice  of  the  Antiquary  we  stated  that  it  was  written 
by  a  Mr.  Greenfield.  It  seems,  however,  that  we  were  not  alto- 
gether correct.  After  making  a  great  many  pert  remarks  upon 
the  subject  (from  which  any  body  might  know  that  they  were 
tickled  at  possessing  a  secret),  the  Critical  Reviews  have  this  pa- 
ragraph in  their  critique  of  the  books 

"  We  have  also  our  opinion  upon  this  point,  not  founded  in  spe- 
culation, but  upon  authority  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
We  understand  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  "  Waverly,"  «  Guy 
Mannering"  and  "  the  Antiquary"  is  Forbes;  that  he  is  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  baronet — that  he  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Dr. 
Valpy,  at  Reading,  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  We  are  not  at  liberty' to  disclose  the  source  from 
whence  we  derive  this  information:  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
fact  has '  our  belief,  and  that  it  has  been  confirmed  by  circum- 
stantial evidence." 


France. — Douanea  de  France.— Tarif  G&nSral  dea  Droits  d'En- 
trie  et  de  Sortie^  dreaai  en  vertu  de  la  loi  du  28  jivril,  1816, 
par  lea  aoina  de  M.  le  conaeiller  d'ttat,  dtrecteur  gentrml,  et 
approuvS  par  arrttt  de  aon  excellence  le  miniatre  aecrt'taire 
dfitat  dea  finoncca,  en  date  du  3  Juiny  1816.  Prix  6  franca. 
A  Paris,  de  Pimprimerie  royale.  Large  4to,  pp.  124.  1816. 
This  tariff  of  French  duties  is  upon  altogether  a  new  plan, 

and  commerce  must  now  owe  to  France  as  much  as  chymistry 
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has  long  owed,  for  the  accuracy  and  order  with  which  she  has 
classified  its  various  articles.  The  outline  of  the  scheme  is 
briefly  this. — Each  page  is  divided  into  seven  perpendicular  co- 
lumns; in  the  first  of  which  the  '  denominations  of  merchandize9 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  sequence — beginning  with  the  gene- 
ric name,  and  thence  descending  through  all  the  ramification  of 
species.  This  column  occupies  about  half  the  page,  and  the  re- 
maining six  are  devoted  to  the  specification  of  duties  on  importa- 
tion and  exportation. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  all  the 
subjects  which  the  tariff  embraces,  but  to  transcribe  that  part 
only  which  relates  particularly  to  this  article.  We  learn,  in  the 
preliminary  observations,  that,  "  independently  of  the  customs 
(droits  de  douanes)y  which,  upon  books  imported  in  French  ves- 
sels, are  25  francs;  if  in  foreign  vessels,  27  francs,  50  centiemes 
to  the  100  killogrames,  or  200/.  English;  all  books,  printed  in  fo- 
reign countries,  and  brought  into  France,  must  pay  a  duty  of  150 
francs  to  the  200/.  (if  they  are  in  the  French  language)  and  75 
francs  (if  in  any  living  foreign  language).  Those  which  are  print- 
ed in  France,  and  thence  carried  to  other  countries,  pay  5 1  cen- 
tiemes by  the  100  killogrames  (200/  )  or  15  centiemes  by  the  100 
francs  in  value— at  the  option  of  the  owner  or  exporter.  No  im- 
portation can  take  place  without  the  permission  of  the  minister 
of  the  general  police,  pointing  out  the  port  of  entry.  Books  pre- 
sented, without  such  permission,  are  to  be  seized — at  least  if  they 
are  not  addressed  to  the  minister  himself.  Notices  of  the  per- 
mits which  have  been  granted  must  be  sent  to  the  custom-house 
officers  (directeurs  des  douanes),  in  order  to  prevent  all  surprise. 
Books,  admitted  in  virtue  of  special  authorizations,  must  be  im- 
mediately despatched  to  the  nearest  prefecture,  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  permit — a  precaution  which  must  also 
be  scrupulously  observed  in  the  transmission  of  books  destined  for . 
Paris.  Travellers  (voyageurs)  are  relieved  of  formalities;  but  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  books  which  they  have  with  them,  and  which 
they  aver  are  for  their  own  use,  they  must  subscribe  a  promise  that 
they  will  not  dispose  of  them;  and  there  must  be  duplicate  cata- 
logues of  such  as  are  reputed  the  objects  of  commerce."  Such 
are  what  the  French  minister  of  finance  is  pleased  to  denominate 
the  formalities  of  importing  and  exporting  books.  We  have  no 
very  good  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  press  in  the  in- 
terior of  France;  but  we  know  that  six  individuals  have  lately  in- 
curred the  sentence  of  transportation  for  an  alleged  libel,  and 
that  several  others  have  been  sentenced  to  ten  and  twenty  years' 
imprisonment,  for  a  similar  offence  against  the  government.  Some 
printers,  however,  have  been  bold  enough  to  republish  translations 
of  some  elementary  English  school  books,  such  as  Blair's  Uni- 
versal Preceptor  and  Grammar  of  Philosophy,  Goldsmith's  Ele- 
mentary Geographies,  together  with  some  others,  which  are 
equally  free  from  dangerous  political  tendencies.   The  following 
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extracts  from  British  publications  contain  the  only  information  we 
can  present  our  readers  relative  to  the  state  of  French  literature! 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  day,  we  must  not  entirely  pass 
over  the  fac  simile  copies  of  the  last  letter,  or  will,  of  Marie  An- 
toinette of  Austria,  queen  of  France,  written  Oct.  18,  1793.  It  has 
been  copied  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  by  more  than 
one  engraver,  at  Paris. 

Roses  ahd  Lilies. — The  work  on  lilies,  by  M.  Redoute, 
which  has  been  some  years  in  a  course  of  publication,  is  at  length 
concluded  in  Eighty  numbers,  forming  eight  volumes  in  folio:  the 
price  is  3,20<)  fr.  (150/.)  subscription  price.  This  seems  to  be  a 
sufficient  homage  paid  to  a  single  flower,  which,  however,  pre- 
sents among  the  curious,  a  great  variety  of  species,  each  marked 
by  its  proper  form,  manners,  and  beauties. — M.  Redoute,  whose 
work  on  iillies  is  now  closed,  proposes  to  direct  his  attention  to  a 
similar  work  on  roses.  He  observes,  very  justly,  that  the  culture 
of  the  rose  is  of  late  become  a  subject  of  studjr  among  a  great 
number  of  naturalists  and  amateurs: — that  most  gardens  of  any 
magnitude,  contain  collections  of  roses,  more  or  less  extensive; 
while  this  beautiful  flower,  by  its  form,  its  fragrance,  and  its  co- 
lours, has  established  its  reputation,  as  an  object  of  fashion,  and, 
in  short,  may  be  deemed  popular.  When  the  rose  was  less  in 
request,  a  small  number  of  varieties  was  all  that  was  known;  and 
these  were  placed  in  gardens  without  much  consideration  or  dis- 
play; but,  now,  the  number  of  beautiful  species  is  increased,  and 
these  are  more  sought  after  and  preferred.  The  author  proposes 
to  treat  the  rose  as  he  has  already  treated  the  lily;  that  is  to  say, 
to  furnish  an  exact  representation  of  each  species,  drawn  from  na- 
ture, with  a  summary  description;  the  whole  coloured,  Sec.  with 
strict  fidelity.  The  subscription  price  for  each  number,  contain- 
ing six  plates,  is  about  sixteen  shillings. 

De  Montucci  occupies  himself  incessantly  in. advancing  bis 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  About  the  end  of  the 
year  1814,  he  had  cut  14,000  new  characters;  and  he  expected  to 
be  able  to  complete  the  number  wanted—and  being  many  more 
than  10,000,  before  the  present  year  was  far  advanced. 

The  principal  French  journals,  at  present,  in  a  course  of  publi- 
cation, are,  Magasin  Encyclopedique,  or  Journal  of  Sciences, 
Letters,  and  Arts,  by  the  Chevalier  Millin.  Yearly  subscription, 
42  francs  —  Annales  de  ^Agriculture  Francaise;  by  M.  M.  Tes- 
sier  and  Bosc.  Subscription,  25  francs.— Bibliotheque  Physico- 
Economique,  by  Arthur  Bertrand.  Subscription,  10  francs.— 
Annales  de  Chimie.  Subscription,  2 1  francs.— Journal  de  Mede- 
cine,  by  Dr.  J.  J  Leroux.  Price,  10  francs.— Gazette  de  Same, 
by  Drs.  Gardanne,  Pinel,  Poulet,  Montegre.  Subscription,  I* 
francs. — Journal  de  Physique,  de  Chemie,  d'Histoirc  Naturelte, 
et  ties  Arts,  by  J.  C.  de  la  Metherie.  Subscription,  27  francs.— 
Journal  des  Mines.  Subscription,  2l  francs.— Journal  desAodi- 
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ences  de  la  Cour  de  Cassation,  by  J.  B.  Jalbcrt.  Subscription,  24 
francs.— Journal  du  Palais, — Subscription,  50  francs.— -Journal  du 
Commerce,  de  Politique,  et  de  Litterature.  Subscription,  68 
francs. — Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'encouragement  pour  V Industrie 
Nationale,  by  J.  N .  Barbier  de  Wemar.  Subscription,  30  francs. 
— Bibliotheque  Brittanique,  chez  Magimel.  Subscription,  42 
francs. — Journal  G6neral  des  Theatres,  by  Ricard.  Subscription, 
42  francs. 

t4-t  The  prices  marked  are  those  charged  at  Paris. 

The  French  journals  and  lighter  works  of  the  same  nature,  have 
certainly  an  appropriate  interest  among  the  literati:  this  has  been 
felt  in  Germany,  where  they  have  long  maintained  a  certain  po- 
pularity. Messrs.  Henri  and  Richard,  announce  a  work,  to  be 
supported  in  conjunction,  that  is  intended  to  supercede  the  occa- 
sion for  those  foreign  communications.  It  will  appear  periodi- 
cally, and  will  be  formed  of  extracts,  critical  analyses,  and  annun- 
ciations referring  to  the  following  objects. 

1.  The  most  interesting  memoirs  on  the  events*  of  the  times.— < 
2.  Extracts  from  the  descriptions  and  observations  afforded  by  the 
best  modern  travellers  — 3.  Biographical  notices  of  distinguished 
contemporaries.  4.  Historical  illustration  of  passing  events.— 
5«  Pictures  of  national  manners,  and  character. — 6.  Selections  from 
the  most  striking  passages  of  the  romances,  tales,  novels,  fables, 
poems,  Sec  which  daily  visit  Germany  in  great  numbers.— 7.  Cri- 
tical analyses  of  the  most  considerable  French  works. — 8.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  French  literary  journals.  The  title  of  the  work 
Will  be  Le  Nouvelliste  France  is. 

We  are  somewhat  gratified  in  stating  that  the  portraits  of  our 
greatest  naval  and  military  heroes*— such  as  Hull,  Decatur,  Bain- 
bridge,  Porter,  Chauncey,  Jones,  Perry,  Lawrence,  Pike,  Scott, 
and  Brown,  have  been  copied  in  France  from  the  former  numbers 
of  the  Analectic  Magazine.  Besides  the  officers  abovementioned 
the  engraver  has  included  upon  the  same  plate  the  action  of  the 
Constitution  with  the  Guerriere,  and  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Macedonian;  and,  as  the  whole  is  neatly  executed,  it  forms  a  very 
beautiful  picture. 

ENGLAND. 

t 

.  The  Elgin  Marble*. — The  greatest  part  of  this  celebrated  col- 
lection of  Grecian  sculpture  is  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Miner- 
va, at  Athens*— which  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of 
Phidias  about  500  years  before  Christ.  It  consists  of  three  orders, 
—of  perfect  statues,  or  such  as  are  sculptured  at  full  length  and 
stand  upon  isolated  pedestals,— of  figures  in  the  very  highest  relief, 
or  such  as  are  almost  perfect  statues  and  are  fastened  to  blocks  of 
marble  by  a  very  slight  attachment, — and  of  figures  in  the  very 
lowest  relief,  or  such  as  rise  but  very  little  above  the  general  su- 
perficies of  the  marble  and  seem  to  be  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
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tween  sculpture  and  painting. — From  the  Parthenon  or  Temple 
of  Minerva  there  are  seventeen  of  the  first  order,  fourteen  of  the 
second,  and  fifty-two  of  the  third.  Lord  Elgin  obtained  also  a.  part 
of  his  collection  from  other  buildings:  from  the  Temple  of  Victo- 
ry four  pieces  of  the  second  class, — from  the  triple  Temple  of 
Erectheus,  Minerva  Polias  and  Pandrosa  eighteen  architectural 
specimens, — and  from  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  three  nondescript 
pieces.    There  are,  still  further,  thirteen  detached  heads  or  frag- 
ments of  heads;  thirty-five  detached  pieces  of  various  sculpture; 
eleven  urns  of  marble  and  three  of  bronze,  together  with  some 
hundreds  of  vases, — all  of  which  were  dug  up  near  Athens:  eight 
altars;  thirteen  sepulchral  pillars;  forty-four  casts  in  plaister  of  Pa- 
ris of  the  friezes  of  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  the 
Choraic  monument  of  Lysicrates; — sixty-six  marbles  with  inscrip- 
tions (the  famous  Sigaean  among  the  rest;)  an  ancient  lyre  and 
two  ancient  flutes  of  cedar,  found  in  making  an  excavation  near 
Athens;  sixty-six  gold,  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  silver,  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  copper  medals.    To  this  catalogue 
is  also  added  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  Grecian  Antiqui- 
ties.— It  will  be  impossible  to  admit  an  account  of  all  these  Athe- 
nian relics.    Two  are  said  to  be  supereminently  fine: — the  first  a 
statue  of  Theseus,  or  of  Hercules— or  at  all  events  of  a  young 
god,  reclining  gracefully  on  the  rocks  of  Olympus,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  a  lion's  skin  and  an  ample  drapery:  •  the  second  the  repre- 
sentation of  Neptune,  or  of  Ilissus,  who  is  also  in  a  reclining 
posture, — but  who  appears,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  springing  up 
from  the  rock  by  an  impulse  of  joy  for  Minerva's  victory  in  the 
contest  for  Athens.    This  was  a  difficult  undertaking;  and  the 
artist  has  chosen  the  moment  when  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
was  thrown  on  the  left  arm,  which,  as  well  as  the  right  foot,  is 
resting  on  the  rock.  The  expression  of  the  Bkin  is  perfect;— and 
there  is  (says  Mr.  Visconti)  an  animation  and  a  spirit  of  life  in  the 
figure,  which  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  art.    In  re- 
presenting natural  beauty  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus, — in  represent- 
ing ideal  beauty  the  Laocoon  and  Apollo  of  Belvedere, — are  con- 
sidered as  the  chefs  d'oeuvre  of  sculpture.  This  is  the  concur- 
rent opinion  of  West,  Nollekens,  Westmacott,  Chanutry,  Flax- 
man,  Rossi,  Wflkins,  Visconti,  and  Conova; — in  opposition,  to 
which  stands  the  solitary  judgment  of  a  IVtr  Payne  Knight;  who 
thinks  the  statues  of  Lord  Elgin  are  only  in  the  second  rank  of  ex* 
cellence,  because  they  are  so  polished  as  to  exhibit  no  marks  of 
the  chissel; — for  the  same  reason  that  Mr.  K.  would  probably 
look  contemptuously  upon  perfect  typography,  because  (unlike 
old  black  letter)  it  was  too  exempt  from  all  errors  of  the  press! 
— When  we  are  speaking  of  these  statues  the  reader  must  not 
imagine  that  they  are  by  any  means  entire;  for  to  every  one  of  them  * 
we  might  apply  a  description  similar  to  Shakspeare's: — they  are 
6  sans  heads,  sans  arms,  sans  legs,  sans  almost  every  thing'.— We 
have  abstracted  this  account  from  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 
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The  author  of  "Conversations  on  Chymistry"  is  preparing 
Conversations  on  Political  Economy. 

An  Irish  clergyman  has  prepared  for  Dublin  a  periodical  corn- 
table,  exhibiting  the  reciprocal  prices  of  corn  at  all  the  great  corn- 
markets,  reduced  to  their  several  standards  of  money  and  mea- 
sures, and  exhibiting  the  results  of  several  hundred  calculations. 
He  proposes  to  transfer  the  same  plan  to  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  publish  in  London,  every  week,  a  similar  table, 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  corn- 
dealers,  factors,  &c.  &c. 

A  respectable  quarterly  miscellany  has  been  commenced  at 
Bristol,  under  the  title  of  the  Bristol  Memorialist.  The  first  part 
contains  some  specimens  of  composition,  not  inferior  to  any  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  journals  of  the  southern  or  northern  me- 
tropolis, and  also  much  curious  information  relative  to  local  sub- 
jects, whose  interest  is,  however,  of  a  general  nature. 

Reliquiae  Hearnnianae,  or  the  Genuine  remains  of  Thomas 
Hearne,  are  preparing  for  the  press,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This  cele- 
brated antiquary  left  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  (or  more) 
pocket  volumes,  written  in  his  own  hand,  containing  what  may 
very  justly  be  termed  a  Diary  of  his  Pursuits.  This  diary  com- 
prises his  opinions  on  books  and  persons,  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  correspondence,  anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance,  and  indeed  of 
most  of  the  literary  and  political  characters  of  his  day;  with  a 
variety  of  papers  on  subjects  of  history  and  antiquity;  and  from 
these  volumes  it  is  proposed  to  select  such  parts  as  appear  the 
most  interesting  and  authentic;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
they  will  form  a  work  of  great  literary  interest  and  curiosity. 

A  new  work  is  nearly  finished  at  press,  entitled  Vulgar  Errors, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  attributed  as  imports  to  the  proper  names 
of  the  globe,  clearly  ascertained;  with  approximations  to  their 
rational  descents,  investigating  the  origin  and  use  of  letters,  Mo- 
ses's hitherto  misunderstood  account  of  Eden,  biblical  long  lost 
names,  unknown  names  of  heathen  gods,,  of  nations,  provinces, 
towns,  &c.  with  a  critical  disquisition  on  every  station  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester  and  Antoninus  in  Britain. 

Speedily  will  be  published  a  secret  history  of  the  marriage  of 
the  princess  Charlotte  with  prince  Leopold,  and  of  the  break- 
ing off  the  treaty  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange;  with  an 
outline  of  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Russia,  and  some  anecdotes 
of  the  duchess  of  Oldenburgh* 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Liverpool,  whose  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  are  well  known,  and  deservedly  respected,  announces  a 
new  weekly  publication,  to  be  entitled  "  the  Liverpool  Freeman," 
with  this  excellent  motto,  from  Mr.  Fox: — u  If  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple of  England  of  their  actual  situation  is  to  inflame  them,  the 
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fault  is  in  those  who  have  brought  them  into  that  situation,  and 
not  in  those  who  only  tell  them  the  truth  "  It  will  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  magazine:  political  intelligence  and  discussion  wilt 
be  the  primary  object;  but,  by  compressing  the  events,  and  re- 
serving the  space  occupied  with  advertisements,  a  large  portion  of 
the  paper  will  be  appropriated  to  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and 
to  communications  of  merit.  It  will  be  printed  a  sheet  of  demy, 
in  octavo  pages. 

The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  attributed  in  this  country  to  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  was  written  by  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  two  other  late  poems — the  War  Fiend  and  the  Wanderer 
of  Norway. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Joseph  Lancaster,  undaunted  by  per- 
sonal losses  or  opposition,  still  perseveres  in  his  useful  career. 
He  lately  stated,  at  a  public  dinner  of  the  friends  of  his  system,  in 
London,  that,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  twenty  months,  he 
had  travelled  about  45,000  miles,  lectured  to  above  1 13,00:)  per- 
sons, in  near  450  lectures,  and  expended  above  one  thousand 
pounds  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lectures  in  the  expenses  attend- 
ant on  the  promulgation  of  this  great  cause.  He  has  above  60O 
schools  on  his  lists,  and  he  particularly  noticed  one  at  Cincinnati 
on  the  Ohio,  700  miles  from  New  York,  for  900  children.  Two 
pupils,  conversant  in  his  system,  have  gone  down  the  Mississippi, 
to  extend  his  system  there. 
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Letters  oft  England:  Com) tricing  Descriptive  SceHes;  frith  Re* 
marks  on  the  State  of  Society,  Domestic  Economy,  Habits  6/  the  * 
People,  and  Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  Classes  generally \ 
Interspersed  with  Miscellaneous  Observations  and  Reflections. 
By  Joshua  E.  White,  of  Savannah.  In  two  vols.  8vo.  pp.  679. 
Philadelphia.    M.  Carey.  1816* 

Ttfis  i9  truly  an  American  book;  ami,  fof  a  great  body  of 
readers,  is  truly  a  useful  book.  Mr.  White  is  a  well  educated, 
sensible  merchaht-»-who  started  from  this  country  with  some  pre- 
judices against  England,  but  with  no  inveterate  unwillingness  to 
have  them  corrected— travels  over  the  island  in  perfect  good  hu- 
mour—and indeed  displays  throughout  his  letters  that  subdued 
and  passive  equanimity  which  is  compliant  with  circumstances, 
submits  without  murmur  to  disappointment,  and  resolves  to  take 
all  for  the  best.  But  to  the  majority  of  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  knowing  England,  Mr.  White  has  recommendations  of  another 
sort.  He  visited  almost  all  the  great  trading  cities  on  a  tour  of 
business;  and  if  any  of  our  countrymen  are  about  to  perform  a 
mercantile  journey  from  Liverpool  to  London,  through  Manchea-* 
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ter,  Rochdale,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Litchfield,  Birmingham— and  tick 
again— they  ought  by  all  means  to  have  one  volume  of  these  let* 
ters  in  their  right  pocket  and  the  other  in  the  left.  They  may  be 
truly  called  general  letters  of  introduction.  All  the  great  trading 
houses  are  named;  all  the  modes  of  mercantile  negotiation  are 
specified;  and  no  stranger  need  get  lost  in  any  of  the  great  cities, 
provided  he  will  follow  the  directions  of  Mr.  White. 

As  a  book  of  travels,  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression, however,  we  cannot  speak  so  much  in  praise  of  the  Let- 
ters on  England.  Mr.  White  was  obliged  to  hurry  from  town  to> 
town;  and  never  tarried  in  any  place,  only  as  long  as  the  transac- 
tion of  his  business  required.  Trading  was  that  business;  and  a 
person  so  employed  can  have  little  time — and  if  he  has  alwaya 
been  so  employed — can  have  little  taste,  for  attention  to  any  thing 
else.  Yet  where  Mr.  White  has  purposely  delayed  his  departure 
from  any  place,  in  order  to  investigate  some  of  its  beauties — in 
York  for  example— he  displays  capacities  of  observation  which 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  under  different  auspices,  he  might  be- 
come an  amusing  and  instructive  traveller. 

We  must  acknowledge,  nevertheless,  that  this  opinion  is 
given  with  some  reservations.  We  do  think  that  it  requires  an 
education  and  a  set  of  habits  very  different  from  those  of  Mr% 
White  to  produce  a  new  interesting  book  of  travels  upon  the  old 
subject  of  England.  In  a  country  which  had  never  been  explo- 
red his  inquisitiveness  and  good-nature  are  nearly  all  the  qualifi- 
cations which  would  be  requisite  for  an  account  of  its  situation, 
either  moral  or  physical:  but  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  a© 
repeately  described  by  other  travellers,  and  about  which  little  new 
information  can  be  expected,  a  person  must  be  endowed  with  a 
pretty  refined  sensibility,  and  be  able,  withal,  to  give.jis  an  accu* 
rate  account  of  his  own  feelings,  and  of  his.  own  personal  adven- 
tures— in  order  to  produce  an  interesting  volume  of  travels.  Here 
is  Mr.  W*'&  great  failing.  In  almost  every  situation  which  is  cal- 
culated to  impress  him  with  peculiar  sensations,  or  to  engage  him 
in  peculiar  incidents,  he  frankly  confesses  his  inability  to  tell  us 
how  he  feels;  and  whenever  a  poet  or  a  preceding  traveller  has 
written  upon  the  same  subject,  he  adopts  their  language  without 
ceremony  into  his  own  pages.    His  chief  quotations  are  taken 
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from  Professor  Silliman's  Journal— a  busy  and  entertaining  tittle 
work  which  has  already  circulated  in  our  country  much  beyond 
the  sphere  of  wjiat,  we  are  afraid,  will  be  the  celebrity  of  Mr. 
White's  letters.    The  former  has  decidedly  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  in  every  qualification  for  an  English  tourist — in  none  more, 
however,  than  in  the  faculty  of  describing  the  peculiarity  of  his 
feelings  under  the  many  interesting  circumstances  which  a  tra- 
veller must  necessarily  encounter.   Mr.  White  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  classical  scholar;  and  his  descriptions  are  almost  always 
given  in  those  vague  and  general  terms  which  originally  stood  for 
very  common  sensations,  and  which  have  been,  so  incessantly  used 
as  to  stand  now  for  hardly  any  sensations  at  all:  Mr.  SilEmatt,  on 
the  other  hand,  contrives  to  keep  our  attention  awake  by  the  em- 
ployment of  those  appropriate  and  graphic  words  which  add  to 
language  all  its  fascination  and  interest,  and  which  can  rarely  be 
acquired  but  by  a  pretty  long  course  of  severe  classical  study. 
While  Mr.  W.  contents  himself  with  telling  us,  for  example,  that 
a  landscape  is  <  picturesque,'  a  Gothic  church  «  awful,'  a  cathe- 
dral «  grand,'  Mr.  S.  will  describe  the  particular  manner  in  which, 
they  affected  himself,  and  how  they  are  picturesque,  or  awful,  or 
grand. 

In  consequence  of  the  haste  with  which  Mr.  W.  performed 
his  tour,  and  of  the  many  inconveniences  attending  the  plan  of 
writing  as  one  goes  along*  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  his  facul- 
ties as  a  traveller  from  the  letters  which  lie  on  our  table:— but  wc 
have  discovered  many  reasonings  and  remarks,  in  these  volumes, 
which  are  not  very  creditable  to  the  understanding  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author*  and  which  appear  to  be  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  settled  opinions— than  a  detail  of  hasty  and  superficial  ob- 
servations. Thus  an  intelligent  writer  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  state,  in  1*16,  that  the  African  trade  had  merely  been*  checked? 
by  a  law  of  the  British  parliament  p.  13,  vol.  i  ):  nor  can  we  help 
wondering  at  the  coolness  with  which  Mr.  W.  observes  (p.  270, 
id.  vol.)  that  *  the  paintings,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  have  suffered 
from  Hme.y—Yke  is  frequently  unfortunate  in  his  reasonings;  and 
to  give  as  fair  and  as  brief  a  specimen  as  we  can  of  his  general 
powers  in  this  department,  we  transcribe  the  whole  of  note  III. 
vol.  i.;  where  our  author  first  acknowledges  the  adequacy  of  a 
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cattse,  and  then  goes  on  to  assure  us  that  it  <  should  not9  produce 
its  effect. 

"  I  was  told,  and  the  veracity  of  my  authoress  was  placed  far  above 
suspicion,  that  there  was  not  in  Manchester  an  individual  divine  of  the 
established  church,  of  good  moral  character.  From  whence  can  arise 
such  depravity  among  those  who  style  themselves  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ?  A  late  writer  lias  very  justly  observed,  "  even  in  a  collegiate 
church,  when  they  are  chanting  in  full  choir,  the  cold,  inanimate,  and 
sometimes  irreverent  manner  m  Which  they  acquit  themselves,  shocks 
the  feea'tigs  of  a  stranger."  Will  not  this  lack  of  seal  in  the  performance 
of  worship,  account  for  the  few  proselytes  Aey  make  to  the  estabhsked 
ckttrofc?  And  may  not  such  lukewarmttess  arise  from  the  principles  of  to- 
leration) A  principle  so  just,  should  not  produce  such  an  evil.  On  reli- 
gious matters  men  should  be  left  to  think  and  act  as  they  please:  they 
alone  are  accountable  to  their  God;  and  their  consciences  sva^  their  rea- 
sons should  be  their  guide.  On  subjects  connected  only  with  the  tem- 
poral or  eternal  welfare  of  the  individual,  persecution  should  not  be  al- 
lowed; and  we  should  proudly  rejoice  that  the  days  of  fanaticism  and  of 
martyrdom  have  long  since  fled  with  those  darkened  eras,  in  which  me* 
were  as  cruel  as  they  were  ignorant" 

But  even  our  allowances  for  haste  must  not  bo  received  with- 
out some  qualification*.  In  these  days  of  typographical  fecundity, 
perhaps  hasty  composition  ought  never  to  excuse  an  imperfect 
work,-— except  when  that  work  is  to  subserve  some  transient  and 
immediate  purpose,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  sufficiently  delayed 
for  correction  and  improvement  Because  a  person  keeps  a  tra- 
velling diary,  or  carries  dn  a  correspondence  with  his  distant  ac- 
quaintances— it  does  not  follow  that  the  contents  of  his  MSS. 
must  be  sent  to  press  in  the  rude  and  confounded  state  of  the  first 
draught.  In  a  journal  or  a  series  of  letters  there  are  many  things* 
which,  as  they  would  be  little  edifying  to  the  public  in  general, 
ought  not  to  be  printed  at  all;-— while,  on  the  other  hand,  thero 
must  be  dispersed  through  the  whole  mass  of  records  a  variety  of 
remarks  upon  the  same  subject,  which,  if  they  are  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, should  be  picked  out  and  arranged  before  they  are  sent 
into  the  world.  We  are  aware  that  nothing  like  system  or  classi- 
fication is  expected  in  a  series  of  letters:— but  we  question,  at  the 
same  time,  whether  the  common  license  in  this  particular  is  meant 
Jo  be  extended beyond  the  introduction  of  different  topics  into  tho 
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Urate  letter.  When  a  subject  is  taken  up  in  one  letter— dropped 
after  a  remark  or  two— taken  up  again  in  a  subsequent  letter— 
and  dropped  again  as  before— our  attention  is  distracted  by  the 
author's  references  back  and  forth;  nor  can  we  derive  the  least 
satisfaction  from  his  reasonings  or  details,  unless  we  keep  the  fin* 
gers  of  our  hand  constantly  thrust  in  various  parts  of  the  volume. 
Thus  we  are  continually  told  that  «  of  .this  more  hereafter' — *  on 
this  subject  I  shall  say  more  in  future* — i  in  another  place  1  shall, 
&c.'— all  of  which  might  have  been  omitted  with  little  labour  to 
the  writer,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  reader. 

But  we  do  not  complain  so  much  of  this  disorder,  as  of  the 
bulk  to  which  these  letters  are  swollen  by  the  publication  of  details 
which  either  convey  no  information  whatever,  or  have  been  ^iven 
so  often  before,  as  to  require  no  repetition  from  Mr.  White.  In 
the  first  class  we  may  place  almost  all  of  chapter  I.*  Thus  again, 
on  p  57,  vol.  I. — among  many  other  example*— >it  requires  a 
longer  time  for  Mr.  W.  to  go  up  stairs  to  bed,  than  to  ride  through 
ji  '  highly  cultivated  country9  of  a  dozen  miles.  <  Having  effected 
my  business  in  this  dusky  town  (says  he)— taken  a  seat  in  the  mail 
coach — settled  my  bill— and  told  the  chamber-maid  to  call  me  in 
time — I  retired  to  bed;  and  next  morning  had  an  agreeable  ride, 
through  a  highly  cultivated  country,  to  Rochdale/  Now  to  pre- 
serve his  consistency,  Mr.  White  should  have  detailed  every  little 
circumstance  attending  his  rise  in  the  morning;  and  then  dismiss- 
ed the  half  of  a  forenoon's  travel  in  one  short  word  or  two.  '  Ha- 
ving been  called  in  time  by  the  chamber-maid  (he  should  have  con- 
tinued)—got  out  of  bed— put  on  my  clothe*— 'washed  my  face  and 
hands— run  down  stairs,  and  jumped  into  the  carriage,  I  bid  the 
coachman  to  start  on;  and  had  a  pleasant  journey  through  a  beau* 
tiful  country  to  — — .' 

This  inequality  of  narration  is  quite  too  predominant  in  the 
Letters  on  England.  When  we  had  read  his  preface— in  which 
we  are  told  that  these  travels  arc  mere  <  gleaning;'— -and  cast  our 

9  It  is  made  up  of  such  details  as  the  following:— "  About  this  time  we 
spoke  the  ship  Sheffield,  from  Lisbon,  and  bound  to  Norfolk;  she  was  in  a 
leaky  state.  Her  boat  was  sent  to  our  vessel  for  a  supply  of  provisions, 
of  which  captain  Stevens  furnished  as  much  as  he  could  spare;  and  from 
private  stores  the  passengers  gave  such  as  they  could  with  convenience.  x 
By  this  vessel  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Savannah."  What  new 
idea,  or  new  sensation,  or  new  any  thing,  is  to  be  gathered  from  this? 
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eyes  over  the  two  volumes  before  us,  we  were  impressed  irtth  ft 
prodigious  idea  of  Mr.  White's  qualifications  as  a  gleaner*—- but 
as  soon  as  we  descended  to  the  closer  examination  of  his  pages, 
and  observed  that,  in  addition  to  his  gleaning,  he  had  appropriated 
the  harvests  of  his  antecessor,  and  reapt  an  entire  new  field  of  his 
own,  we  confess  our  notions  grew  considerably  diminutive,  and  we 
found  it  was  the  easiest  thin  in  the  world  to  compose  a  book  of 
travels.  Had  Mr.  White  omitted  all  his  quotations  from  the  poets, 
or  from  preceding  tourists— all  his  narration  of  those  personal  ad- 
ventures which  are  incident  to  every  man,  whether  he  is  in  En- 
gland, or  in  America,  or  in  any  other  place— and  all  the  common- 
place and  (we  must  call  them}  tedious  dissertations  with  which 
bqth  the  text  and  the  notes  are  overflowing — his  work  would  have 
been  reduced  to  about  half  its  present  volume,  and  we  should  have- 
had  a  more  coherent  and  useful^  as  well  as  a  much  cheaper  series* 
of  Letters  on  England. 


The  Asiatic  Journal,  and  Monthly  Regit tcr  for  British  India  amt 
if  Dominion*^  VouINbs.  Viand  V II for  June  and  July:  con^ 
tainhtg  an  Essay  by  Dr.  Horsefield  on  the  Oofios  or  Poison* 
treey  extracted  from  the  Filth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
iMerary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Java.  London,  18L6. 
The  horrific  and  fabulous  notions  commonly  entertained 
respecting  this  vegetable  production  are  derived  originally  from 
an  account  published  in  1783,  by  one  Foersch,  a  surgeon  in  the 
Dutch  service  during  the  year  1773.  While  resident  in  Java,  he 
collected  some  exaggerated  facts  respecting  the  oopas,  and,  after 
his  return  home,  he  took  advantage  of  our  propensity  for  good 
stories  by  adding  some  new  circumstances  of  his  own,  and  mag*- 
nifying  still  more  those  which  he  had  already  obtained.  When 
the  progress  of  oriental  geography  had  detected  the  impostor, 
the  dupes  of  the  invention  apparently  wished  to  expiate  their  for- 
mer credulity,  by  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  unbeltes^ 
and  for  a  long  time  the  half  at  least  of  the  world  have  thought 
that  no  such  vegetable  exists,  and  the  other  half  have  been  very 
sceptical  as  to  its  poisonous  qualities.   None  of  these  notions  sure 
correct;  and  Dr.  Horsefield  (employed  by  the  Dutch  government 
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1ft  botanical  pursuits)  has  written  quite  a  prolix  essay  to  prove, 
that  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  there  actually  does  exist  a 
tree,  whose  sap,  when  properly  prepared  and  thrown  into  the  cir- 
culation, is  equal  in  fatality  to  the  most  malignant  animal  poisons 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  natives  call  it  antshar. 
It  belongs  to  the  twenty-first  class  of  Linnaeus— the  Monoecia. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  in  catkins  (amenta)  on 
the  same  branch,  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other:  the  female  flowers 
are  in  general  above  the  male.— The  characters  of  the  genus  are:— 
Male.  Flower — Calix  consisting  of  several  scales,  which  are  imbricate. 
Corol*  None — Siomines.  Filaments  many,  very  short,  covered  by  the 
scales  of  the  receptacle  anthers.— The  receptacle  on  which  the  filaments 
are  placed,  has  a  conical  form,  abrupt,  somewhat  rounded  above. — Fe- 
male. Flower— Catkins  ovate.  Calix  consisting  of  a  number  of  imbri- 
cate scales  (generally  more  than  in  the  male)  containing  one  flower.— 
CoroL  None. — Pistil — Germ  single,  ovate,  erect;  styles  two,  long,  slender, 
spreading;  stigmas  simple,  acute. — Seed-vessel,  an  oblong  drupe,  covered 
with  the  calix. — Seed,  an  ovate  nut,  with  one  cell. 

The  Antshar  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  forests  of  Java.  The 
stem  is  cylindrical,  perpendicular,  and  rises  completely  naked  to  the 
height  of  sixty,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  Near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
it  spreads  obliquely,  dividing  into  numerous  broad  appendages  or  wings, 
much  like  the  Canarian  commune,  and  several  others  of  our  large  forest 
trees.  It  is  covered  with  a  whitish  bark,  slightly  bursting  in  longitudinal 
furrows:  near  the  ground  this  bark  is,  in  old  trees,  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick,  and,  upon  being  wounded,  yields  plentifully  the  milky  juice 
from  which  the  celebrated  poison  is  prepared.  A  puncture  or  incision 
being  made  in  the  tree,  the  juice  or  sap  appears  oosing  out,  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour  (somewhat  frothy;)  from  old  trees,  paler;  and  nearly  white  from 
young  ones:  when  exposed  to  the  air,  its  surface  becomes  brown.  The 
consistence  very  much  resembles  milk,  only  it  is  thicker  and  viscid. 
This  sap  is  contained  in  the  true  bark  (or  cortex,)  which,  when  punctur- 
ed, yields  a  considerable  quantity,  so  that  in  a  short  time  a  cup  full  may 
be  collected  from  a  large  tree.  The  inner  bark  (or  liber)  is  of  a  close 
fibrous  texture,  like  that  of  the  morus  papyri/era,  and  when  separated 
from  the  other  bark,  and  cleansed  from  the  adhering  particles,  resembles 
a  coarse  piece  of  linen.  It  has  been  worked  into  ropes  which  arc  very 
strong,  and  the  poorer  class  of  people  employ  the  inner  bark  of  younger 
trees,  which  is  more  easily  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  coarse 
stuff  which  they  wear  when  working  in  the  fields.  But  it  requires  much 
bruising,  washing,  and  a  long  immersion  in  water  before  it  can  be  used, 
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and  even  when  it  appears  completely  purified,  persons  wearing  this  dresv 
on  being  exposed  to  the  rain,  are  affected  with  an  intolerable  itching, 
which  renders  their  flimsy  covering  almost  insupportable. 

After  arriving  to  the  abovementioned  height,  the  antsher 
shoots  out  horizontally  a  few  stout  branches,  each  of  which  makes 
several  imperfect  curves,  and  the  whole  forms  an  irregular  he* 
mispherical  crown.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oblong,  heart-shaped, 
divided  obliquely  by  the  longitudinal  nervey— shining  and  smooth 
on  the  upper,  and  rough  and  web*formed  on  the  under  surface. 
The  flowers  are  few;  and  are  produced  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  outer  branches.  The  trunk  not  unfrequently  grows  to  the 
diameter  of  three  feet;  and  the  wood  white,  imponderous,  and  ap- 
parently spongy.  The  simple  juice  is  not  poisonous;  and  indeed 
its  only  external  effect  is  to  cause  an  unpleasant  itching.  The 
tree  itself  while  entire,  may  be  approached  and  ascended  with 
perfect  impunity;  and  it  must  be  largely  wounded,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  affect  the  surrounding  atmosphere  enough  for  the ' 
production  even  of  the  abovementioned  cuticular  sensation.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that,  although  all  the  Javanese  are  acquainted 
with  the  noxious  uses  of  the  oopas  gum,  none  but  those  who  in- 
habit the  eastern  Extremity  of  the  bland  possess  the  knowledge 
of  the  poisonous  preparation.    The  process  is  as  follows: 

"  About  eight  ounces  of  the  juice  of  the  Antshar,  which  has  been 
collected  the  preceding  evening  in  the  usual  manner,  and  preserved  in  the 
joint  of  a  bamboo,  was  carefully  strained  into  a  bowl.  The  sap  of  the 
following  substances,  which  had  been  finely  grated  and  bruised,  was 
carefully  expressed  and  poured  into  it,  vis.  Arum,  Jfampoo  (Javanese) 
Ksempferia  Galanga,  KonUkur,  Amomum,  Benglcy,  (a  variety  of  Zeram- 
bed)  common  onion  and  garlic,  of  each  about  half  a  dram;  the  same 
quantity  of  finely  powdered  black  pepper  was  then  added,  and  the  mot" 
ture  stirred.  The  preparer*  now  took  an  entire  fruit  of  the  Captkmm 
ftvHcosum  or  Guinea  pepper,  and  having  opened  it,  he  carefully  separat- 
ed a  single  seed,  and  placed  it  on  the  fluid  in  the  middle  of  the  bowk 
The  seed  immediately  began  to  reel  round  rapidly,  now  forming  a  regular 
circle,  then  darting  towards  the  margin  of  the  cup,  with  a  perceptible 
commotion  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  which  continued  about  one  min- 
ute. Being  completely  at  rest,  the  same  quantity  of  pepper  was  aganu 
added,  and  another  seed  of  the  capsicum  laid  on  as  before:  a  similar  com- 
motion took  place  in  the  fluid,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  seed  was 
carried  round  with  diminished  rapidity.  The  addition  of  the  same  quantity 

0  An  old  Ja?aoese  who  wo  celebrated  for  his  skill  h  the  preparation. 
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of  pepper  was  repeated  a  third  time,  when  a  seed  of  the  capsicum  being 
carefully  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fluid,  remained  quiet,  forming-  a 
regular,  circle  about  itself,  in  the  fluid,  resembling  the  halo  of  the  moon. 
This  is  considered  as  a  sign'  that  the  preparation  of  the  poison  is  complete. 

The  dried  milk  of  the  antshar  having  been  preserved  close  a  con- 
siderable time,  can  still  be  prepared  and  rendered  active.  A  quantity 
which  I  had  collected  about  two  months  before,  was  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  by  the  same  person  who  prepared  the  fresh  juice.  Being 
infused  in  as  much  hot  water  as  was  barely  sufficient  well  to  dissolve  it, 
it  was  carefully  stiired  till  all  the  particles  soluble  in  water  were  taken 
up;  a  coagulum  of  resin  remained  undissolved;  this  was  taken  out  and 
thrown  away.  The  liquor  was  now  treated  with  the  spices  abovemen- 
tioned,  the  pepper  and  the  seed  of  the  capsicum,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  fresh  juice.  The  same  whirling  motion  occurred  as  above  described, 
on  the  seed  being  placed  in  the  centres 

But  besides  the  antshar  there  is  another  species  of  the  oopas- 
trec,— called  by  the  natives  tahcttik,  which,  though  much  less 
than  the  former  in  point  of  size,  is  a  great  deal  more  virulent  in  its 
poisonous  effects.  It  is  rather  a  vine  than  a  tree;  inasmuch  as  the 
diameter  of  the  largest  individuals,  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches,  and  the  growth  and  distribution  of  the  stem  and  branches 

*  somewhat  resembles  those  of  the  common  grape,  consisting  of 
several  large  bends  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  occasional 

.  shoots  from  the  main  trunk,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  first 
object  ibey  can  get  hold  of.  The  stem  has  a  spotted  grey  bark; 
but  the  branches,  which  arise  in  opposite  pairs,  are  covered  with 

.  a  smooth  shining  grey  bark.  The  leaves  consist  in  single  oppo- 
site pairs,  are  edged,  spear-shaped,  and  entire,  with  a  smooth 
upper  surface,  and  a  few  parallel  veins  beneath.  Little  radices 
creep  off  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  a  (a  Ik;  but  the  main 
root  strikes  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  is  between  two  and 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  covered  with  a  reddish  brown 
bark,  from  which,  by  the  same  process  as  was  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  antshar,  the  poisonous  liquor  is  prepared. 

Dr.  Horscfield  made  twenty-six  cruel  experiments  upon 
different  kinds  of  animals,  with  the  poison,  as  prepared  from  both 
these  trues;  und  t  iough  the  result  in  each  case  was  various  in  its 
circumstanc  s,  according  to  the  size  of  the  creature  or  the  viru- 
lence o.  the  drug,  ths  general  symptoms  of  its  effects  were  ncar- 
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ly  identical.  In  most  of  the  trials  a  wound  was  inflicted  upon 
the  animal  by  meant  of  a  bamboo  dart,  the  point  of  which  had 
been  previously  immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  poison,  or  dusted 
with  a  small  quantity  in  the  pulverized  state;  and  the  usual  diag- 
nostics of  its  operation  were,  a  trembling  and  shivering  of  the  ex- 
tremities—restlesness — erection  of  the  hair— discharges  from  the 
bowels— drooping  and  faintness— slight  spasms  and  convulsions- 
hasty  breathing— an  increased  flow  of  saliva — spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  muscles— retching — vomiting 
— excremental  vomiting — frothy  vomiting — great  agony — labori- 
ous breath— violent  and  repeated  convulsions— death.  In  most 
instances,  these  symptoms  succeeded  each  other  pretty  rapidly; 
but  the  buffalo  survived  his  wound  more  than  two  hours.  The 
generality  of  cats  and  dogs  expired  in  about  fifteen  or  tweniy 
minutes  on  an  average.  What  would  be  the  operation  of  the  poi- 
son on  the  human  system  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  analogous 
inference  from  these  facts.  Rumphius,  who  published  a  volume 
on  the  subject,  and  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  ef- 
fect of  poisoned  darts  upon  the  human  frame,  when  the  natives 
of  Macassar  attacked  Amboyna  about  the  year  1650,  tells  us,  in- 
deed, that  the  poison  was  instantly  circulated  through  the  whole 
body,  causing  excessive  burnings  and  violent  contortions  of  their 
head— fainting  and  death.*  After  having  seen  a  great  many  of  their 
comrades  expire  by  its  operation,  the  Dutch  soldiers  in  Amboyna 
and  Macassar  finally  discovered  an  infallible  antidote  in  a  root  call- 
ed by  Horsefield,  Crinum  Asiaticum — by  Rumphius,  Radix  Tox- 
icaria.    The  poison  itself  is  not  much  impaired  by  age. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  preparation  from  the  tshettik 
is  more  violent  than  that  obtained  from  the  antshar;  and  we  have 
now  to  add  that  this  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
poisons  obtained  from  the  two  trees  are  not  effective  upon  the 

*  "  An  intelligent  Javanese  at  Banfoowangee  informed  me,  that  # 
number  of  years  ago,  an  inhabitant  of  that  district  was  wounded  in  a 
clandestine  manner  by  an  arrow  thrown  from  a  blow-pipe,  in  the  fore- 
aim,  near  the  articulation  of  the  elbow.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  he  be- 
came drowsy,  after  which  he  was  seized  with  vomiting,  became  delirious, 
anl  ip  leso  than  hi!f  an  hour  he  died." 
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same  parts  of  the  system;  that  of  the  former  beihg  confined  in  its 
operation  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  that  of  die  latter 
to  the  stomach,  and  alimentary  canal,  the  respiration,  and  circu- 
lation. 

Since  we  are  upon  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  give  our  rea- 
ders a  short  account  of  some  other  phenomena,  which  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  very  interesting  country  of  Java. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1815,  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and 
of  Sumbawa  were  alarmed  by  a  succession  of  very  food  reports, 
resembling  those  of  cannon;  the  guns  of  the  forts  were  put  In 
order,  the  soldiers  called  out,  and  every  body  was  preparing  for 
an  attack— from  whom,  and  from  what  quarter,  they  knew  net. 
On  the  Uth,  the  same  firing  was  heard;  and  the  same  prepara- 
tion was  made:  but  about  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  the  dismal  and  lower- 
ing clouds,  which  in  three  hours  spread  over  the  whole  heavens 
and  assumed  a  dusky  red  appearance,  made  it  too  unequivocal 
that  the  cannonade  proceeded  firotn  some  volcano,  and  that  if  there 
was  to  be  any  fighting  at  all,  it  must  be  a «  war  of  elements.'  The 
day  was  as  black  as  the  profoundest  night;  and  it  was  not  until 
8  o'clock  the  next  morning,  that  the  nearest  objects  were  distin- 
guishable. When  there  was  light  again,  every  thing  had  put  on 
a  new  aspect.  The  earth  was  covered  with  ashes  and  dead  ani- 
mals, the  sea  with  islands  of  pumice  stone  and  great  numbers  of 
dead  fish:  the  roofs  of  bouses  were  broken  in;  and  the  crops  of 
the  islanders  were  beaten  doW  and  withered.  The  depth  of  the 
ashes  was  less  or  greater  proportionally  to  the  distance  from  the 
eruption;  but  the  average  could  not  be  less  than  about  four  or 
five  inches.  The  Timboro  mountain  is  one  of  the  volcanoes.  It 
is  thought,  there  must  have  been  many  simultaneous  eruption* 
from  as  many  different  mountains. 

Other  physical  appearances  have  been  lately  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Java  which,  as  they  have  not  acquired  notoriety 
enough  to  receive  a  name,  may  be  caHed  volcmnot*  on  a  email 
tale.  They  consist  of  elevated  plains  of  mud,  from  which  are 
constantly  thrown  up  globes  of  salt  mud,  sometimes  containing 
two  or  three  tons,  which  burst  with  considerable  noise  at  the  ele- 
vation of  about  fiftee%feet,  and  emit  volumes  of  dense  white  smoke 
As  the  mud  descends  in  concentric  circles,  it  gradually  rears 
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in  tome  places  a  conical  hillock  around  the  orifice  of  eruption, 
frequently  mounting  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  forming  no 
contemptible  fac-simile  of  a  volcano.  The  borders  of  these  plains 
are  studded  with  the  huts  of  the  Javanese,  who  manufacture 
salt,  by  suffering  the  water  whkh  they  take  from  the  marsh,  to 
dry  in  little  bamboo  troughs,  the  common  evaporating  vessels  of 
the  oriental  nations.  This  article  is  condensed  from  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  same  phenomena  in  the  second  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Science  and  the  Arts;  the  editor  of  which,  is  of  opinion,  that  as 
the  whole  region  of  Java  is  volcanic,  the  phenomenon  of  the  mud 
plains  may  be  attributed  to  the  effervescence  that  always  attends, 
volcanic  deposits  in  their  transition  from  the  alluvial  to  the  con- 
solidated state. 


7 he  Author  Turned  Critic;  or  the  Reviewer  Reviewed;  being  a  Re- 
ply to  a  Feeble  and  Unfounded  Attack  on  Delafilaine'*  Re/tom* 
tory>  in  the  Analectic  Magazine  and  Naval  Chronicle^  for  the  - 
Month  of  Sefitembery  18 16.  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp.  34. 

There  are  but  two  reasons  which  could  possibly  induce  us 
to  take  any  notice  of  this  pamphlet:  in  the  first  place  we  always 
feel  inclined  to  hear,  even  in  behalf  of  a  condemned  offender,  all 
the  new  evidence  which  he  actually  has,  or  which  he  pretends  to 
have  discovered;  and  in  the  second  place,  we  are  willing  to  make 
one  more  effort  towards  reclaiming  an  offender,  who  h  yet  suf- 
fered to  go  abroad,  and  who,  from  the  spirit  whkh  he  manifests 
In  his  pamphlet,  seems  determined  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of  our 
chastisement,  by  persisting  in  his  career  of  mistake.  The  fanner 
reason  would  be  cogent,  even  were  the  Repository  already  com- 
pleted; but  the  latter  derives  all  its  force  from  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  numbers  arc  yet  to  be  composed.  No  personal 
considerations  could  influence  us  to  occupy  the  pages  of  a  jour- 
nal which,  we  have  devoted  exclusively  to  the  gratification  of  its 
readers;  and  were  not  the  American  public,  but  more  especially 
the  patrons  of  the  Repository,  somewhat  interested  in  the  subject 
of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we  would  not  consume  a  moment 
of  their  time  in  an  examination  of  ks  conten{a, 
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Indeed  we  are  even  now  about  half  induced  to  desist;  for 
we  know  we  are  entering  upon  an  ungrateful  and  unpromis- 
ing task.  Had  we  to  deal  with  some  adolescent  author,  we  might 
hope,  that  his  imperfections  were  yet  sufficiently  in  the  gristle  to 
receive  a  beneficial  impression;  but  when  the  subject  of  correction 
is  pretty  far  advanced  in  years,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  defor- 
mities have  become  too  much  ossified,  to  admit  any  impression 
at  all.  We  are  afraid  *  the  author  turned  critic'  is  among  that 
unfortunate  number  of  delinquents,  whose  increase  of  days  has 
only  added  the  privilege  of  experience  to  the  arrogance  of  pre- 
tension, the  incorrigibleness  of  habit  to  the  perversity  of  nature, 
and  the  blindness  of  age  to  the  indiscretion  of  youth.  Perhaps 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  work  a  change  upon  the  stuff  that 
such  are  made  of. 

There  always  have  existed  a  few  fro  ward  individuals  who 
only  grow  worse  by  correction:  this  is  a  quality,  however,  which 
can  never  be  discovered  but  by  actual  experiment;  and  we  frank- 
ly acknowledge  that,  before  the  publication  of  our  author's ( Re- 
ply,9 we  had  not  a  suspicion  of  his  being  one  of  that  number.  We 
expected,  it  is  true,  that  by  inflicting  a  slight  puncture  upon  his 
inflated  Repository  we  should  let  out  a  little  of  the  wind;  but  we 
had  no  anticipation  of  the  violent  and  pittiless  storm  which  we 
have  induced  upon  our  devoted  heads.  Neptune  himself,  how- 
ever, is  now  and  then  liable  to  be  taken  by  surprise  in  very  much 
the  same  manner;  and  in  some  of  our  classical  studies  we  recol- 
lect a  scrap  of  Latin,  which,  by  reading  C.  for  JLolus,  and  D.  for 
Juno,  would  be  very  applicable  to  the  present  occasion.  C.  is 
"  prevailed  upon  to  appear  in  behalf  of  D.  (p.  33.)  just  as  jEoIus 
was  persuaded  to  appear  in  behalf  of  Juno:  the  story  is  a  long 
one;  but  the  result  was  in  both  cases  the  same: 


We  consider  the  publication  before  us  as  the  best  thing  the 
author  can  produce.  He  seems  for  once  to  let  nature  take  some- 
what her  own  way;  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that,  old 
and  inveterate  as  he  is,  something  of  a  writer  might  yet  be  made 
of  him,  if  he  could  only  be  persuaded  to  throw  away  his  stilts  and 
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abandon  Ms  «  wires.'  We  know  be  is  too  much  accustomed  to 
think  that  composition  is  a  mere  artificial  arrangement  or  string- 
ing together  of  words;  bat  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  writers, 
even  an  author  capable  of  doing  this  mil,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
rejected  as  absolutely  unusefal.  It  is  lor  this  reason  that,  in  the 
close  of  our  article  upon  the  Repository,  we  ventured  to  antici- 
pate the  time  when  we  could  say  something  more  in  praise  of  the 
work;  for,  as  the  biographer  has  only  to  cast  Into  proper  forms  of 
speech  the  materials  which  are  already  furnished  to  his  bands, 
we  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  his  spoiling  the  production  by 
being  obliged  to  compose  any  thing  from  the  resources  of/his 
own  thought  Our  opinion,  however,  was  properly  fortified  witk 
conditions;  and  unless  we  find  in  the  next  number  of  the  Repository 
that  his  practice  is  contradictory  of  his  professions  hi  the  pages 
of  the  Reply,  even  the  <  faint  glimmering  of  our  doubtful  hope' 
will  be  utterly  extinguished. 

In  the  latter  production  he  has,  in  the  first  place,  been  exces- 
sively imprudent  from  the  title  to  the  subscription.  He  begins 
and  ends  by  asserting  the  weakness  and  knbeeitlity  of  his  review- 
er, and  yet  publishes  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-four  pages  in  direct 
practical  disproof  of  the  whole  assertion.  He  certainly  should  know 
that  there  is  no  glory  in  warring  either  with  die  dead  or  with 
the  "  feeble;"  and  the  next  time  he  fancies  himself  to  be  flourish- 
ing his  victorious  pen  over  the  prostrate  vktkn  of  its  nib,  we 
caution  htm  against  impairing  the  splendour  of  Ma  triumph  by 
proclaiming  the  impotence  of  his  antagonist. 

But  the  greatest  imprudence  of  our  author  is  his  having 
written  the  pamphlet  at  all.  4  If  a  work  be  really  good  (says  M. 
Chateaubriand,  and  any  man  of  sense  might  have  said  the  same 
thing)  it  cannot  be  affected  by  censure;  if  it  be  bad,  it  cannot  be 
justified  by  apologies.9  There  is  always  something  suspicious  in 
the  very  circumstance  that  an  author  is  obliged  to  turn  the  critic 
of  his  own  productions.  It  compels  us  to  think  of  the  architect 
who  must  be  thrusting  props  under  an  edifice  which  should  find 
support  in  its  own  foundations;  or,  to  use  a  figure  which  will 
be  better  understood,  it  forces  us.  to  see  the  same  doctor  first 
administering  the  poison  and  then  prescribing  the  antidote. 
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If  there  is  imprudence,  however,  in  the  publication  of  any 
tteply,  tjiere  is  stilt  greater  imprudence  in  publishing  such  an 
one  as  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  When  despair 
becomes  so  frantic  as  to  tear  itself  to  pieces  with  its  own  Hands, 
and  anger  has  grown  so  intense  as  to  choke  the  possibility  of  its 
utterance,  it  behoves  the  friends  of  the  patient  to  restrain  him 
from  going  abroad;  and  if  the  atlthor  has  any  friends,  we  wonder 
they  did  not  exercise  their  privileges  in  the  case  of  the  publication 
on  our  table.  It  exhibits  such  a  blindness,  however,  both  mental  and 
ocular,  is  so  inconsistent  in  some  parts,  so  undisceming  in  others, 
and  so  infirm  and  extravagant  in  all,  that  we  are  sure  of  its  being 
the. legitimate  offspring  of  the  author's  own  unadvised  and  unassist- 
ed brain.  Of  all  these  assertions,  so  far  at  least  as  it  can  be-  done  in 
a  very  short  article,  we  will  now  proceed  to  exhibit  our  proofs. 

Thus  to  begin  with  the  typography,  the  author  tells  us  that 
our  review  of  his  book  *  covers  no  less  than  sixteen  pages  octavo, 
in  a  small  letter,  closely  printed!'  Blindness  is  always  an  accom- 
paniment of  rage;  and  when  our  author  was  all  in  ebullition  un- 
der the  focus  of  criticism,  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  suppose  that 
the  rays  were  pretty  close  together.  In  several  places,  again, 
he  goes  on  to  make  some  remarks,  as  if  they  were  his  own,  when, 
if  he  had  not  been  innocently  or  wilfully  blind,  he  must  have  seen 
that  they  were  a  mere  repetition  of  what  we  had  said  before  him. 
Thus  when  he  <  maintains,  that  antithesis  is,  in  itself,  not  only  a 
correct^  but  an  exceedingly  beautiful  mode  of  expression,'  (p.  24.) 
and  proceeds  to  contend  that  '  it  is  with  the  abuse  of  it  only  that  ' 
fault  could  be  found,'  could  any  thing  but  absolute  blindness  have 
prevented  him  from  perceiving  the  same  thing  in  the  sentence 
where  we  caution  our  readers  against  supposing  that '  we  object 
to  antithesis  itself,  which  is  frequently  a  hafifiy  mode  of  expres- 
sion, but  to  the  too  great  frequency  of  its  employment,  &c?  These* 
two  passages  must  serve  as  specimens  of  his  general  incapacity 
of  seeing;  for  we  find  $at  a  specification  of  all  the  instances  we 
had  noted  would  take  up  more  room  than  we  can  possibly  spare. 

We  must  be  equally  brief  with  the  inconsistencies  of  our 
author.  On  p.  6,  our 4  disquisition'  is  characterized  as  4  fiolishcdj 
on  p.  28  it  is  called  *  ragged:9  on  p.  30  he  says  our  «  ridiculous 
attempt  to  illustrate  character  by  our  u  pyramid"'  and  our  "  circle," 
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shows  too  plainly  that  we  have  not  yet  learnt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  laws  of  dead  and  living  matter;**  and  then  *  intreats  us 
to  beware  of  this  deep  and  extensive  source  of  error.'  Our  rea- 
ders will  be  able  to  see  how  well  he  can  regard  his  own  caution, 
when  they  find  him  but  three  pages  farther  on  forgetting  all  laws, 
and  telling  us  that '  in  a  collision  of  intellect,  as  in  that  of  matter 
action  and  reaction  are  necessarily  equal/  Sometimes  he  com- 
mits himself  in  this  way,  when  we  believe  he  not  only  forgets  what 
he  had  formerly  said,  but  hardly  knows  what  he  is  saying  at  the 
time.  Thus,  though  in  the  Repository,  Washington  is  said  to  be 
so  superhuman  that  his  portrait  could  never  be  taken,  in  the 
Reply  we  are  informed,  that,  were  his  4  character  to  be  construct- 
ed from  his  conversation,  his  witticisms,  or  his  familiar  letter*, 
(we  know  not  why  those  two  words  should  be  italicized)  it  would 
appear  inferior  to  that  of  many  a  wordy  dabbler  in  literature  j 
or  of  a  flippant  demagogue,  or  a  beer-house  politician/  Now 
we  are  almost  sure  the  author  did  not  half  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  what  he  said:  but  he  found  it  expedient  to  decry 
the  biographical  narration  of  anecdotes;  and  was  therefore  oblig- 
ed to  say  almost  any  thing  in  order  to  obtain  his  point.  In- 
deed, we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  seeing  him  trample  his  idol 
under  foot.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  all  idolatry.  When 
man  has  fallen  down  before  stocks,  or  stones,  or  graven  im- 
ages, they  have  always  been  alternately  his  gods  and  his  foot- 
stools, or  if  living  creatures  have  been  the  subject  of  his  su- 
perstitious reverence,  religion  has  influenced  him  to  worship  one 
day  what  hunger  compelled  him  to  devour  the  next;  and  thus  in 
one  way  or  another  the  idolatrous  have,  at  all  times,  abused  their 
gods  as  much  as  they  have  degraded  themselves. 

But  of  all  the  worshippers  of  idols,  those  who  deify  them- 
selves are  the  most  to  be  pitied.  Caligula,  who  joined  in  the 
genuflexions  of  his  subjects  before  his  own  image,  has  always 
been  considered  as  an  enigmatical  medium  between  the  fool  and 
the  madman;  yet  in  reading  The  Author  turned  Critic,  we 
have  often  been  reminded  of  the  Roman  emperor;  and  when  the 

•  To  call  mindy  a  character,  by  the  name  of  matter,  shows  how  far 
our  author  has  advanced  in  the  business  of  discrimination. 
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same  writer  thinks  of  publishing  another  such  a  pamphlet,  w* 
advise  him  to  entitle  it,  <  The  God  turned  Worshipper,  or  The 
Idolater  Idolized.' «  II  eat  sa  divinite— il  e#  soi-m£me  son  idole/' 
— he  is  his  own  diyinity,  he  is  himself  his  idol,  A$  this  distance 
of  time  we  can  excuse  Horace  for  asserting  Jhat  he  had  erecte4 
for  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass;  for,  besides 
the  general  sanction  which  antiquity  imposes  on  evpry  things 
we  see  that  ages  have  confirmed  and  verified  the  poet's  as? 
sertion* — but  when  a  modern  author  makes  himself  die  Jubjecj  of 
extravagant  sel£-applause  through  the  whole  of  14s  production, 
and  yet,  lest  we  should  forget  it,  takes  the  pains  to  reiterate  his 
praises,  in  the  double  emphasis  of  capital  letters,  just  before  we 
are  going  to  part;  when,  in  plainer  language,  he  tells  us,  that  his 
book  will  be  a  <  National  Monument'  and  a  <  Ghoioe  kelio/ 
we  think  he  has  little  claim  to  the  indulgence  either  of  critics  or 
of  any  body  else.  Never  did  "  vanity  in  years''  more  justly  merit 
Dryden's  paraphrase  of  exegi  monumentum  are  fierennhi*. 

•  '  Erect  thyself,  jthou  monumental  $ra»]' 

On  the  subject  connected  with  these  remarks,  we  must  beg 
leave  to  dwell  a  little  longer.  We  hardly  know  whether  to  rank 
our  author  among  the  few  fanatics  who  acknowledge  no  medium 
between  unqualified  adoration,  and  downright  apostasy;  or  among 
the  still  greater  number  of  those  who  would  foist  themselves 
into  popularity,  by  feeding  the  honest  and  generous  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen  in  favour  of  those,  who  have  done  them  eminent 
services,  and  by  persuading  them  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  their 
.  overweening  and  indiscriminate  veneration  into  a  temperate  and 
rational  gratitude,  is  unworthy  of  any  names  but  those  of 4  calumny/ 
<  detraction/  <  malevolence/  and *  defamation/  From  die  general 
manner  of  our  biographer,  we  are  inclined  Ho  place  him  in  tjie 
number  of  the  latter;  for  this  species  of  quacks  and  sycophants 
have  always  a  plausibility  and  slang  about  them,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to- find  listeners;  just  as  empirics  of  another  sort  have  a  knack 
and  liability  of  writing  puffs  and  making  speeches,  which  are 
suited  to  the  procuration  of  purchasers  for  their  idle  nostrums. 
But  wherever  the  author  may  take  his  rank—we  must  assure  him 
that,  among  those  who  have  given  our  review  a  perusal,  we  are 
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not  afrai4  of  his  making  himself  pass  lor  a  patriot,  by  a  mean  and 
viperous  attempt  to  fix  his  fangs  upon  the  good  name  of  those, 
who  would  render  eulogium  valuable,  by  making  it  consistent, 
and  <•  praise  more  solid,"  by  showing  it  "  more  credible."  The 
device  of  modifying  another's  language,  by  one  little  shade  of 
difference  after  another,  till  it  comes  to  express  a  meaning  al- 
most directly  at  variance  with  that  which  was  intended,  and  then 
taking  occasion  to  exclaim  against  the  black  and  offensive  hues 
of  the  representation,  is  well  calculated,  we  know,  to  procure 
favour  for  the  person  who  adopts  it,  by  making  him  seem  the 
champion  of  traduced  and  departed  merit: — but  it  is  a  stale  de- 
vice; and  if  our  author  has  not  already  advanced  so  tar  in  this 
common  place  sycophancy  as  to  be  absolutely  irreclaimable,  we 
advise  to  retract  his  steps  at  once,  and  to  take  some  more  honest 
and  less  hacknied  course  of  rendering  himself  popular. 

But  he  must  render  himself  something  else  first:  he  must 
render  himself  capable  of  discrimination  before  he  can  think  of 
snuffing  the  incense  of  popularity.  Of  his  deficiency  in  this  par* 
ticular  we  had  occasion  to  complain  in  our  review  of  the  Reposi- 
tory; and  the  same  thing  is  the  subject  of  complaint  in  almost 
every  paragraph  of  the  Reply.  The  great,  and  the  only,  instance 
which  we  think  we  can  find  space  to  remark,  is,  his  incapability 
of  seeing  the  true  boundary  between  history  and  biography. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  we  took  (entirely  on  his  ac- 
count,) to  make  the  distinction  broad  and  palpable,  and  notwith- 
standing his  affectation  of  surprise  that  we  should  occupy  two  or 
three  pages  with  a  subject,  which  the  dictionary  treats  in  almost 
as  few  words;  he  is  yet  to  learn  what  is  the  true  aad  legitimate 
end  of  biographical  literature;  he  is  yet  to  learn,  in  other  words, 
"what  is  the  true  and  legitimate,  end  of  the  business  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  transact.  In  our  review  of  the  Repository,  we  had 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  acts  of  a  public  or  professional  life 
are  no  parts  of  real  character;  inasmuch  as  in  neither  of  these 
situations  is  there  any  opportunity  of  exhibiting  those  little  indi- 
vidualities which  compose  the  man,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
all  his  fellow-men.  This  idea  we  amplified  and  illustrated  as 
well  as  we  could;  and  to  save  all  repetition  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  what  we  there  said  on  the  subject.   In  the  replication 
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fcefore  us,  the  author  has  undertaken  to  refute  our  reasoning  poirit 
by  point;  and  lest  we  should  incur  a  second  charge  of  misquota- 
tion and  misrepresentation,  we  will  let  him  dogmatise  this  time 
in  his  own  diffuse  and  copious  way. 

"  In  the  solution  of  this  question  there  can  be  no  dimculty.  To  hold 
up  to  view  the  minor  transactions  of  a  public  or  professional  man,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  his  more  important  achievements,  would  be  eminently 
unjust  It  would  be  little  short  of  unqualified  slander.  A  narrative  of 
the  life  of  George  Washington,  the  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon,  would  ex- 
hibit an  exceedingly  defective  picture,  or  rather  no  picture  at  all,  of  the 
life  of  the  same  individual,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  United  States.  Nor  would  a  view 
of  general  Hamilton  conversing  with  bis  friends  or  playing  with  his  chil- 
dren, do  justice  to  the  same  individual  when  thundering  in  the  forum, 
directing  the  cabinet,  or  astonishing  and  swaying  the  senate  by  his  elo- 


"  An  opinion  appears  very  generally  to  prevail,  and  even  you  yourself 
I  believe,  have  adopted  it,  that  a  man  of  distinction  may  be  best  known,  by 
being  followed  and  observed  in  the  retirement  of  his  dwelling,  where  he 
m  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  pubhc  excitement. 

.«  This,  sir,  I  feel  persuaded/ is  a  vulgar  error.  The  real  man  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  his  moral  powers  and  intellectual  faculties;  and  he  is 
most  truly  seen,  if  not  seen  only,  when  these  powers  and  faculties  are 
most  actively  engaged.  The  mere  figure  of  flesh,  resigned  to  its  phy- 
sical imbecilities  and  waywardness,  with  all  its  higher  qualities  relaxed, 
U  not  the  num.  Almost  as  well  might  you  say  that  the  real  man  is  faith- 
fully represented  by  the  body  when  asleep,  or  even  by  the  corpse  after 
the  life  has  forsaken  it  In  what  respect  does  man  rise  most  conspicu- 
ously and  essentially  over  the  inferior  animals?  Not  in  the  superiority  of 
his  corporeal  structure;  but  in  that  of  bis  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
Hence,  when  these  are  most  obscured,  he  most  resembles  the  animals 
beneath  him;  and  is,  consequently,  most  himself,  when  they  shine  forth 
in  their  brightest  lustre.  It  is  when  his  powers  and  attention  are  slum- 
bering, that  he  exhibits  the  character  common  to  the  human  race:  his 
individuality  arises  from  their  concurrent  action. 

"  Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  your  fire-side  researches,  and  of  stu* 
dying  most  successfully  the  character  of  an  individual,  when,  from  the 
torpor  of  his  powers,  he  has  himself  almost  forgotten  that  he  possesses  a 
character;  at  least  when  his  character  is  absolutely  dormant.  As  well 
may  you  go  to  the  church-yar  d  or  the  charnal  house,  to  study  the  laws 
fad  attributes  of  life.   Give  me  Ac  character  of  man,  when  his  soul  M 
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awake,  and  hii  Auraltief  in  action;  and  take  to  yourself  hl«  vxmt  y  cha- 
racter, when  these  nave  sunk  into  a  state  of  repose."  pp.  11, 12. 

In  a  fe*w  words,  it  is  in  rain  to  look  for  the  character  of  mk 
individual  in  his  private  walks,  because  that  ( character  is  there* 
absolutely  dormant,'  'it  it  not  the  mans*  and  because  as  th* 
«  real  man  is  eofoposed  of  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  pow- 
ers' it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  his  true  character  by  watching? 
his  public  life,  where  these  powers  and  faculties  are  likely  to  be 
called  into  the  indst  vigorous  exertion.  Now,  the  slightest  ex* 
pense  of  thought&^if  directed  in  the  right  way,  might  have  con- 
vinced our  critic,  that,  in  public*  and  professional  life,  in  the  cabi- 
net, in  the  field,  in  the  bttspltal,  in  the  court,  we  can  only  see  the 
politician,  the  warrior,  the  physician,  the  lawyer;  but  that  the 
man  is  to  be  found,  where  we  before  said  he  must  be  looked  for, 
1  among  his  friends  in  the  private  circle,  and  with  his  family  by 
the  fire-side.'  The  supposition  that  the  powers  of  a  vigorous 
mind  can  ever  be  (  absolutely  dormant,'  is  perhaps  the  strangest 
part  df  what  the  author,  no  doubt,  imagined  was  his  reasoning  on 
this  subject.  It  is  true}  that  the  faculty  of  arguing  a  point  or  of 
amputating  a*  leg  must  be  1  absolutely  dormant'  in  the  act  of  pick- 
ing Up  a  pebble  or  of  stabbing  a  fly;  yet  in  both  instances  the 
same  mind  may  be  engaged!  the  only  difference  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  employment;  and  one  great  source  of  the  pleasure  we  de- 
rrf  e  froht  the  perusal  of  biography  is,  that,  if  faithfully  executed, 
it  shows  us*  in  domestic  and  little  things,  what  are  the  workings 
and  conduct  of  a  mind  which  has  always  been  conversant  with 
great  and  public  transactions. 

On  the  practical  utility  of  biographical  composition,  the  au- 
thor has  an  argument  which  is  still  more  curious  than  any  thing 
we  have  yet  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  says, « yott  cannot  imi- 
tate private  peculiarities,  simply  because  they  are  private  and^- 
tuliar.  As  well  might  you  think  of  imitating  by  your  own,  tbe> 
peculiar  form  of  an  individual's  nose,  ice.  They  are  the  endow- 
ments of  nature,  hoi  the  attainments  of  art;  They  do  not  place 
before  you,  therefore*  anjr  practicable  example.'  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, accordingly,  that  our  biographer  thinks  he  has  acted  judici- 
ously ui  neglecting  <  the  farmer  of  Mount  Vernon,'  to  depict 1  the 
president  of  the  Unitod  Stales*'  Now  could  k  have  escaped  the 
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most  superficial  penetration,  that  perhaps  one  million  of  people 
are  called  upon  to  act  as  <  farmers,9  where  one  individual  has  an 
opportunity  of  becoming:  a  4  president?*  and  that,  of  course,  the 
practical  benefit  of  knowing  the  former  must  be  just  one  million 
times  as  great  as  that  of  being  made  acquainted  with  the  latter? 
To  generalize  the  question  still  farther — how  many  men  must 
every  moment  be  necessitated  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  private 
citizen,  who  never  dream  of  performing,  once  in  their  lives,  the 
functions  of  a  public  officer!  And  how  much  more  important  is  it, 
therefore,  to  teach  our  readers  to  act  the  part  of  good  domestic 
men,  than  to  play  that  of  public  official  characters!  The  forms 
of  public  office  are  all  so  fixed  and  artificial,  that  very  frequently 
the  greatest  dunce  makes  the  best  officer;  but  the  actions  of  pri- 
vate life  are  conformable  to  no  steady  and  inflexible  rules;  they 
inusfbe  as  variable  as  the  individuals  who  perform  them:  and 
to  constitute  an  excellent  private  man,  it  requires  a  considerable 
share  of  native  good  sense,  together  with  a  pretty  long  appren- 
ticeship to  worthy  example.  A  great  many  public  employments, 
in  which  success  was  formerly  the  effect  of  sagacity,  are,  by  the 
invention  and  discovery  of  modern  times,  reduced  to  a  mere  rou- 
tine of  mathematical  calculation;  and  to  become  a  skilful  gen- 
eral, or  a  skilful  navigator*  for  example,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
more  of  study,  than  of  genius.  No  such  precision  can  ever  be 
introduced  into  the  art  of  living:  here  every  man  must  make  his 
own  rules  and  follow  his  own  examples;  nor  can  he  ever  derive 
the  least  advantage  from  his  knowledge  of  mathematical  science. 
The  man  must  be  taught  to  live  by  good  examples  of  private  life; 
the  public  character  must  learn  to  apt  by  patient  study  of  offi- 
cial rules. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  so  prolix  on  this  subject;  but  as  we  see 
our  biographer  is  determined  to  spoil  the  Repository,  we  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  make  a  pretty  thorough  attempt  to  divorce  him 
from  his  errors.  Thus,  with  the  triumph  of  interrogatory  asser- 
tion, he  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  ought  to  compose 
the  biography  in  the  Repository:  '  ought  they  to  be  composed  of 
familiar  accounts  of  private  incidents?  or  more  elevated  narra<- 
tives  of  public  and  professional  acts?  Whether  should  they  con* 
«at  of  the  public  or  private  biographies  of  the  individuals  to 
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whom  they  relate?*  If  the  author  intends  to  make  his  work  worth 
purchasing  or  worth  reading,  be  must  revert  to  the  good  old  way 
of  thinking,  that,  as  every  man  without  exception  has  a  private, 
and  but  very  few  comparatively  have  a  public,  life,  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  biography,  as  contra-distinguished  from  history* 
to  give  us  a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of  the  former. 

The  very  illustration  which  he  adduces  in  proof  of  what 
he  considers  the  practical  inutility  of  anecdote,  only  adds  ano- 
ther fold  to  the  involution  of  absurdities  in  which  he  has  wrap- 
ped himself.  Could  it  have  escaped  even  himy  that,  while  he 
was  decrying  the  introduction  of  private  character,  because,  like 
4  noses'  and  <  foreheads'  and  '  eyes,'  it  is  incapable  of  imitation,  and 
therefore  of  no  practical  use,  he  must  support  his  self-consistency 
by  employing  the  same  sort  of  ratiocination  against  the  accompa- 
niment of  portraits?  And  yet  these  are  so  much  the  subjects  of 
his  extravagant  approbation,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  bio- 
graphies even  a  secondary  importance,  p.  1 1 .  This  is  only  ano- 
ther instance  of  his  incapability  to  keep  his  own  hands  off  himself 
for  hardly  two  sentences  together! 

But  we  are  not  yet  able  to  quit  the  subject  of  his  blindness 
and  indiscrimination.  We  use  these  two  innocent  terms,  be- 
cause we  cannot  attribute  to  intentional  malice  what  we  know 
must  be  the  result  of  natural  imperfection;  and  yet,  when  the 
author  commits  so  great  a  blunder  in  the  statement  of  a  funda- 
mental proposition,  as  we  find  in  the  following  quotation,  wc  con- 
fess we  grow  a  little  sceptical  of  our  accuracy,  and  can  hardly 
decide  whether  to  think  him  erring  through  design  or  through 
ignorance.  Our  '  first  and  heaviest  charge  against  the  Repository 
(says  he,  p.  8,)  is,  that  it  does  not  give  com/tide  biografihical  me* 
moir*  of  the  several  personages  of  whom  it  treats/  Now,  the 
word  memoir  does  not  even  once  occur  in  the  whole  of  our  arti- 
cle; and  the  critic  must  either  have  been  too  blind  to  perceive 
the  fact,  or  too  incapable  of  discrimination  to  see  the  difference 
between  a  biography  and  a  memoir. 

A  writer  of  memoirs  must  follow  his  *  Magnus  Apollo'  from 
the  cradle  to  the  coffin;  remark  every  turn  and  transaction  of  hus 
life,  the  most  minute  and  common  place  as  well  as  the  more  rare 
and  important;  *  set  down  in  a  nou-book'  every  word  that  drop* 
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fim  his  mouth,  whether  wise,  or  witty,  or  neither;  every  letter, 
•very  note,  every  scrap,  in  short,  which  he  may  have  written* 
nor  must  he  forget  all  the  little  peculiarities  of  person,  dress,  and 
gait.  The  biographer,  however,  is  not  obliged  to  humble  himseli 
to  such  servile  and  incessant  persecution;  he  is  bound  to  a  faith- 
ful pbservation  of  life  and  conversation;  but  when  he  comes  to 
represent  the  subject  of  his  remark,  he  must  select  those  parts 
of  his  materials  which  are  best  calculated  to  give  us  the  real 
character  of  the  man,  and  not  overwhelm  us  with  volumes  of  gar* 
rulous  anecdote  that  are  of  no  importance  but  in  swelling  the 
size  of  the  book.  Such  a  profusion  of  narrative  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  representation  of  the  personage  to  whom  they 
relate:  indeed  we  are  so  confounded  by  their  very  multitude,  that, 
after  we  have  finished  the  book,  we  must  ourselves  collect  and 
arrange  our  ideas  in  order  to  have  a  distinct  and  consistent  image 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind;  whereas,  had  we  in  the  first  place, 
been  presented  with  a  few  anecdotes  judiciously  chosen  from  the 
whole  collection,  we  could  have  perceived  the  lines  of  character 
without  any  other  mental  expense  than  a  due  share  of  attention 
in  the  perusal.  And  here  lies  the  distinction  between  a  biogra- 
phy and  a  memoir.  In  the  latter  we  are  obliged  to  read  perhaps 
a  hundred  anecdotes  or  familiar  letters- which  are  all  more  or 
less  illustrative  of  the  same  characteristic:  in  the  former  we  have 
that  characteristic  displayed  with  much  more  distinctness  and 
precision  by  means  of  only  one  or  two.  We  had  almost  said 
that  Holcroft's  single  anecdote  is  much  better  calculated  to  give 
us  the  character  of  Bos  well,  than  BoswelPs  two  volumes  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  Johnson. 

• 

*  Since  our  author  could  not  let  the  old  example  of  Boswell  alone, 
we  will  illustrate  our  ideas  by  the  following  conduct  of  his  as  detailed  in 
Holcroft's  Memoirs: 

"  Lowe  had  requested  Johnson  to  write  him  a  letter,  which  Johnson 
did,  and  Boswell  came  in,  while  it  was  writing.  His  attention  was  im- 
mediately fixed,  Lowe  took  the  letter,  retired,  and  was  followed  by  Bos- 
*  well.  *  Nothing,'  said  Lowe,  ( could  surprise  me  more.  Till  that  mo- 
ment he  had  so  entirely  overlooked  me,  that  I  did  not  imagine  he  knew 
there  was  such  a  creature  in  existence:  and  he  now  accosted  me  with  the 
most  overstrained  and  insinuating  compliment*  possible.'   ( How  do  you 
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Our  author  cannot  corer  the  sin  of  omitting -anecdotes,  there* 
fore,  under  the  pretext  that  they  would  swell  up  die  Repository 
to  an  unconscionable  bulk.  All  his  great  biographical  predeces- 
sors have  contrived  to  write  lires  of  less  than  twenty  quarto  pages 
without  excluding  any  characteristic^  incidents  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  illustration  of  their  subject;  and  he  must  himself 
do  the  same  thing,  if  he  ever  expects  to  make  the  Repository  pre-i 
served  as  a  "  relic,"  or  perused  as  a  u  monument."  The  exam- 
ples, or  rather  example,  which  he  adduces  in  justification  of  his 
conduct,  can  only  serve  to  confirm  our  own  assertions,  and  to 
add  one  more  proof  to  those  we  have  already  exhibited,  that  the 
writer  is  not  yet  capable  of  discriminating  between  the  historian 
and  the  biographer.  In  the  departments  of  both  style  and  matter, 
he  professes  to4  have  no  prototype,  except  in  the  example  of  7*a- 
giiu*.  But  is  it  possible  he  should  be  ignorant  that  Tacitus  baa 
never  been  celebrated  as  a  biographer;  and  that  he  could  not  have 
selected  an  instance  which  so  completely  establishes  the  justice  of 
our  remark  on  a  former  occasion— that  he  himself  u  is  too  much 

do,  Mr.  Lowe?  I  hope  you  are  very  well,  Mr.  Lowe.  Pardon  my  free- 
dom, Mr.  Lowe,  bat  I  think  I  saw  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Johnson  writing 
*  a  letter  for  you*—'  Tes,  sir'— *  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  rude,  but  if 
it  will  not  be  too  great  a  favour,  you  would  infinitely  oblige  me,  if  yow 
would  just  Jet  me  have  a  sight  of  it  Every  thing  from  that  hand,  yov 
know,  is  so  inestimable.'—*  Sir,  it  is  on  my  own  private  affairs,  but,' — *  I 
would  not  pry  into  a  person's  affairs,  my  dear  Mr.  Lowe,  by  any  means. 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  accuse  me  of  such  a  thing,  only  if  it  were 
no  particular  secret' — *  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  read  the  letter.'— 
4 1  thank  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Lowe,  you  are  very  obliging,  I  take  it 
exceedingly  kind.'  (Having  read)  ( It  is  nothing,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lowe, 
that  you  would  be  ashamed  oP — 4  Certainly  no** *  Why  then,  my  dear 
sir,  if  you  would  do  me  another  favour,  you  make  the  obligation  eternal. 
If  you  would  but  step  to  Peele's  coffee-house  with  me,  and  just  suffer  me 
to  take  a  copy  of  it,  I  would  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  oblige  you.' — « I 
was  overcome,'  said  Lowe,  *  by  this  sudden  familiarity  and  condescension, 
accompanied  with  bows  and  grimaces.  I  had  no  power  to  refuse;  we 
went  to  the  coffee-house,  my  letter  was  presen  }y  transcribed,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  his  document  in  his  pocket,  Mr.  Boswell  walked  away, 
as  erect  and  as  proud  as  he  was  half  an  hour  before,  and  I  ever  afterward 
was  unnoticed.  Nay,  I  am  not  certain,'  added  he,  sarcastically^ '  wheth- 
er the  Scotchman  did  not  leave  me,  poor  as  he  knew  I  was,  to  pay  for  my 
own  dish  of  coffee.' " 
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of  a  historian  for  a  btografthcr?"  When  he  approaches  die  teal 
authors,  who  have  taught  what  we  should  look  for  in  biography-/ 
he  falters— clattdicatea— and  finally  turns  hts  heel  upon  them^ 
to  open  his  *  tri-lingual  mouth9  upon  us. 

"  I  might  tether  refer  you  (aayr  he)  to  several  of  the  biographical 
memoirs  of  Plutarch  and  Nepos;  but  the  measure  would  be  superfluous. 
One  proof  from  mgh  authority  is  amply  sufficient  Had  you  looked  into  the 
subject  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  before  attempting  a  review  which  re- 
quired in  you  an  extensive  knowledge  of  biography,  I  need  not  have  in- 
curred the  trouble  of  a  single  reference."  p.  15. 

When  a  person  is  thus  compelled  to  take  shelter  under  an 
inception,  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  a  general  rule, — when  he  can 
only  excuse  the  imperfection  of  his  own  articles,  upon  the  plea  of 
their  being  among  those  of  his  predecessors  4  several,'  .which, 
are  equally  imperfect* — it  iain  vain  to  think  of  escaping  just  cen- 
sure himself,  by  raising  a  declamatory  cry  of  censure  against  others. 

But  it  is  time  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  new  evidence 
which  the  author  has  adduced  in,  exoneration  of  himself,  for  hav- 
ing neglected  to  delineate  his  characters  by  means  of  illustrative 
anecdotes.  We  are  told  it  can  be  proved  by  documentary  refer- 
ence,  that  the  Repository  was  never  meant  to  contain  any  thing 
but  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  those  persons  to  whom 
they  relate?  and  that  we  have  done  the  author  <  wrong — flagrant 
wrong/  because  we  were  ignorant  of  a  private  bargain  subsisting 
between  himself  and  his  publisher,  relative  to  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  matter  whieh  he  had  entered  into  obligations  to  produce. 
That  the  words  biographical  sketch  occur  in  the  original  Pros- 
pectus of  the  Repository,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting;  but 
that  they  were  meant  to  be  considered  as  particularly  emphatical, 
or  that  they  were  even  used  to  designate  the  sort  of  articles  which 
the  work  at  present  contains, — we  have  as  little  hesitation  in  deny- 
ing. Nothing  is  said  of  any  such  intention  in  the  preface;  and  the 
title  page  tells  us,in  capitals  ranch  greater  than  those  in  the  original 
prospectus — if,  as  our  author  seems  to  think,  (p.  8.)  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  must  be  inferred  from  the  size  of  the  type, — that 
the  Repository  contains  the  LIVES  and  Portraits  of  Distinguish- 
ed Americans.  How  then  is  the  biographer  to  excuse  himself  to 
lus  readers  fof  giving  them  only  the  sketches  of  those  Lrve*? 
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And  what  matt'  Ipcasne  of  that  vulgar  and  iniscsni  pMnpr 
where  be  tellt  «t,  that,  «  whea  he  hat  only  the  space  art  the  ms>- 
Urialt  fin*  the  construction  of  *  cottage;  and  pronounces  his  build- 
ing  to  be  a  cottage;  it  is  no  business  of  own  at  least  so  far  as  he 
to  caKernrtd — that  he  hat  not  erected  a  cattle  or  *  palace?*  We 
suspect  he  will  yet  learn,  in  a  practical  way,  that,  when  the  patron* 
of  the  Repository  hare  been  promised  a  palace  in  the  title  page,  it 
is  some  business  of  their*  that  they  hare  only  a  cottage  in  the 
contents. 

But  we  have  still  farther  evidence  that  the  author  never  con- 
sidered his  articles  as  mere  sketches?— and,  for  hit  own  satisfac- 
tion, we  are  willing  to  understand  that  term  according  to  the  de- 
finition which  he  himself  has  given.  He  compares  the  Repo- 
sitory to  some  British  biographical  works  which  are  now  in  the 
course  of  publication,  and  which  1  consist  (as  he  rightly  observes) 
of  a  few  pages  of  facts  and  dates,  loosely  thrown  together,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  parish  or  family  record,  and  nothing  else/ 
Surely,  to  a  person  who  has  seen  all  these  works,  no  comparison 
could  appear  more  inept  and  unfortunate  than  this.  No  produc- 
tions can  be  in  stronger  contrast  to  each  other;  and  that  our  au*. 
thor  could  imagine  his  twenty  pages  of  bombast  and  antithesis  to 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  * few  pages  of  facts  and 
dates9  in  the  British  biographies,  is  more  than  our  knowledge  of 
his  incapacity  to  discriminate  can  any  way  account  for.  Indeed 
there  is  no  way  to  account  for  it,  but  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
really  intended  his  articles  for  complete  biographies;  and  that* 
when  he  found  they  were  deficient  in  the  essential  quality  which 
could  render  them  such,  he  was  willing  to  call  them  sketches*— 
parish  records, — family  registers, — any  thing,  in  short,  which  could 
afford  him  a  loop-hole  of  escape.  But  the  artifice  will  hardly  suc- 
ceed. So  for  from  considering  his  articles  as  mere  sketches,  we 
find  him  in  his  preface  challenging  a  superiority  over  Plutarch 
and  all  the  other  ancient  biographers,  because  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  (  subjoining  a  portraiture  of  the  body  to  a  delineation  of 
the  mind.' 

Some  new  evidence  is  also  adduced  relative  to  the  arrangement 
of  his  sketches; — and  as  his  remarks  on  this  subject  present  us  with 
the  united  excellencies  of  puty  paradox,  4nd  sophistry— three  spe- 
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tie*  tfrtoqutnce  by  #Wth  weak  minds  alwt^  deceive  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  deceive  others^— we  will  not  rtin  the  risk  of  im- 
pairing  its  face  by  reducing  ks  bulk: — 

"  It  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  portraits  of  Columbus  and  Vet* 
potto  should  be  introduced  into  the  present  volume.  The  placing  of  that 
ef  Washington  before  these,  could  not  have  been  justified.  To  commence^ 
the  volume  with  it,  therefore,  was  deemed  inadmissible.  What,  then,  was 
to  be  done?  The  following  simple  view  of  things  settled  this  question; 
whether  correctly  or  not,  the  public  will  judge. 

"  To  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  is  no  mark  of  distinction.  In 
many,  very  many  kinds  of  arrangement,*  the  two  places  highest  in  honour 
are  the  first  and  the  last.  This  principle  was  adopted  as  the  rule  of  ar- 
rangement in  the  present  instance.  As  the  portrait  of  Washington,  there- 
fore, could  not  appear  in  the  first,  it  was  determined  that  it  should  occupy 
the  second  place  of  honour — the  end  of  the  volume. 

"  But  Washington,  during  his  lifetime,  never  entered  hmtfelf  irito  a 
frivolous  contention  about  rank  and  station.  He  was  above  it;  and  left 
such  *  little  things'  to  'little  men.'  Place  him  where  you  might,  he  was 
always firsts  He  honoured  every  situation.  No  situation  could  either  ho- 
nour or  dishonour  him.  On  a  throne  or  in  a  dungeon;  in  a  palace  or  a  cot- 
tage, he  would  have  been  still  himself— the  most  distinguished  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Call  this  hyperbolical,  or  even  'idolatrous9  if  you  please:  I 
pronounce  it  true."— pp.  16,17. 

Now  if}  during  his  life,  Washington  had  chanced  to  take 
dinner  with  our  author,  we  suppose  he  would  have  found  ample 
excuse  for  thrusting  him  under  the  table,  upon  the  principle 
that  he  <  never  entered  himself  into  a  frivolous  contention  about 
rank  and  station.'  *  Place  him  where  you  might,  he  would  be  al- 
ways first*  '  On  a  throne  or  in  a  dungeon;  in  a  palace  or  a  cot- 
tage (on  a  chair  or  under  the  table)  he  would  have  been  still  him- 
self—the most  distinguished  of  the  human  race. —But  we  have  a 
serious  answer  to  all  this  rhodomontade.  How  could  it  escape  a 
thinking  intellect,  that,  after  4  introducing  the  portraits  of  Colum- 
bus and  Vesputius,'  there  was  still  a  first  place  for  the  portraits 
of  <  distinguished  American*?*  We  cannot  believe  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  nativity  of  the  two  former;  and  none  but  a  physician, 
we  think,  could  have  'deemed  it  expedient9  to  place  the  life  of 
Dr.  Rush  directly  subsequent  to  that  of  Americus. 

We  can  make  but  one  more  general  remark  upon  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  The  style  is,  we  think,  much  better  than  that  of  the  Re- 
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pository — though,  at  the  same  time*  there  ia  an  afftetatkn  and  tt*aT- 

neas  and  formality  about  it,  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  place  of 
its  origin.  When  a  writer  is  determined  to  be  always  balancing 
clauses  of  sentences,  he  generally  produces  tep  tautologies  for  one 
antithesis.  The  author  before  us  not  only  commits  this  offence 
throughput  the  whole  of  bis  Reply,  but  is  now  and  then  guilty  of 
another  still  more  inexcusable—that  of  writing  two  sentences  in 
direct  sequence,  which  are  merely  the  echoes  of  one  another. 
Thus,  to  go  no  farther  than  the  initial  paragraph,  the  first  sentence 
is,  '  conscious,  as  you  are,  that  I  have  received  from  you,  nothing 
but  the  extreme  of  the  bluntness  of  modern  manners,  you  can 
scarcely,  I  think,  expect  from  mi,  the  courtly  forms  of  ancient  chi- 
valry, in  reciprocating  your  salutation.  Nor  (as  if  he  had  some- 
thing new  to  say)— -Nor  will  you  be  surprised  (no,  for  he  had  just 
told  us  we  could  not  <  expect*  any  thing  else)— Nor  will  you  be 
surprised  at  my  unceremonious  deportment  in  returning  your  as- 
sault, (<  in  reciprocating  your  salutation'  before)  recollecting,  as 
you  must  (<  conscious,  as  you  are,9  in  the  other  sentence)  that,  in- 
stead of  having  announced  to  me,  by  a  knightly  summons,  the  at* 
tack  you  meditated,  you  apprised  me  of  your  Intention  only  in  the 
blow/  Our  objection  to  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mean- 
ing or  applicableness  of  the  sentiments;  for  what  the  author  can 
be  alluding  to  by  his  <  knightly  summons,'  and  '  courtly  forms 
of  ancient  chivalry,*  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving.  In- 
deed we  suspect  this  introduction  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
wrong  book;  and,  if  our  author  does  really  imitate  Cicero,  and 
some  other  ancients,  in  keeping  a  store  of  exordiums  on  hand,  we 
advise  him  to  exercise  a  little  discretion  in  prefixing  them  to  the 
works  he  may  have  occasion  to  publish. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  disposition  to  enter  upon  the  less 
important  topics  of  the  Reply.  We  have  already  proceeded  too 
far  on  this  subject:  no  consideration  can  influence  us  to  resume  it; 
and  if  Doctor  C.  feels  inclined  to  execute  his  divers  menaces,  by 
exhausting  another  "  phial  of  wrath"  upon  our  heads,  we  have 
only  to  tell  him,  "  pour  on— we  will  endure," 
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EXPENDITURES  OP  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 
In  the  year  1310,  a  letter  was  written  to  lord  Melville,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  by  Wm.  Budge,  esq.  one  of  the  commission* 
ers  of  the  British  navy,  pointing  out  various  abuses  and  ihistakes 
Sn  the  administration  of  that  department*  It  does  not  appear  that 
his  representations  were  attended  to,  however;  on  the  contrary,  aa 
only  opportunity  was  made  use  of  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
commissioner.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  set  aside,  as  superan- 
nuated, while  drinking  the  Bath  waters,  for  some  temporary  com- 
plaint. We  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  letter,  as  they  fur- 
nish someTaluable  hints  that  may  be  useful  to  the  naval  establish- 
ment in  this  country. 

Speaking  of  building  vessels  of  war  by  contract,  he  says — 
u  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  probable  difference,  and  I 
find  that  a  74  gun  ship,  of  1741  tons,  is  estimated,  in  the  king's 
yard,  at  28/.  10*.  per  ton,  which  is  5/.  less  than  is  paid  in  the 
merchants'  yards— or  870|/.  upon  the  ship:  so  that  if  this  es.- 
timate  is  correct,  the  crown  will  pay  235,035/.  more  for  the 
twenty-seven  seventy-fours  yet  building  in  the  merchants'  yards, 
than  would  be  paid  for  building  the  same  number  in  the  king's 
yards.  Besides*  the  difference  of  expense  in  the  prime  cost  of 
the  ships,  there  is  a  point  connected  with  the  measure,  of  stiU 
greater  importance,  and  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  construc- 
tion and  durability  of  the  ship,  which,  I  am  told,  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  at  five  pounds  per  ton,  at  least,  in  favour  of  the  king's 
built  ship." 
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After  noticing  other  misapplications  of  the  public  mdraes^ 
he  estimates  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  public,  in  building  the  twen- 
ty-seven seventy 'fours,  by  private  contract,  at  470,070/. 

In  noticing  the  mania  for  building  new  Mfa  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Budge  observes—"  In  truth  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  our  immense  superiority,  to  build  .two 
ships  to  one  of  the  enemy/1  These  new  ships,  he  says,  w  are 
often  laid  up  after  being  launched,  and  sometimes  rot  at  their 
moorings  in  our  own  ports.  At  this  time  there  is  a  ship  (the  Gla- 
diator, a  44,  launched  in  1783)  which  has  never  been  at  sea.  The 
fact  is  extraordinary,  particularly,  as  she  is  built  after  a  good 
model,  and,  of  her  class,  is  a  desirable  ship.  This  is  one  instance 
in  proof  of  what  may  happen,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public,  by 
ships  being  forgotten,  or  neglected,  when  once  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary." "  Economy  is  much  talked  of,"  he  continues, "  though  I  fear 
the  necessity  of  it  is  not  considered;  otherwise,  a  more  minute  at- 
tention would  be  given  to  the  navy  estimates,  which  now  amount 
to  the  sum  of  19,826,410/.  This  it  only  120,190/.  lent  than  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  country  in  1794." 

In  the  year  1809,  he  says—*  In  the  article  of  victuals  there 
was  an  increase  of  i,774^KX)/.  on  the  sum  voted  in  1808.  The 
ordinary  was  also  increased  by  a  sum  of  265,477/.)  and  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  transport  service  of  242,500/.;  yet  all 
passed  m  silence  in  the  legislature,  without  investigation.  An- 
other fact*  which  is  equally  extraordinary ,  passed  also  without  being 
noticed.  Under  the  head  of  war  and  tear  of  thifi*,  there  was  a  dum> 
nution  to  the  amount  of  1,704,570/.  upon  the  vote  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  So  that  it  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  whether  mil- 
lions be  added,  or  substracted  fr6m  the  annual  expense  of  tins 
most  important  and  extensive  branch  of  the  .public  service*9' "  How 
this  great  reduction  of  expense  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  ihlfl*  can 
be  explained,"  proceeds  the  writer,  "  I  cannot  conceive,  looking 
at  it  comparatively  with  the  other  heads  of  expense.  It  is  even 
1,387,500/.  let*  than  the  sum  voted  for  wear  and  tear  in  1806, 
though  the  increase  upon  the  whole  estimates  for  1&09*  is 
3,709,1261,  more  than  the  estimate  for  19Q6<" 

We  have  not  room  for  more  extracts;  but  the  Whole  letter  is 
full  of  practical  information,  and  exhibits  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
abuses  that  seem  inevitably  to  insinuate  themselves  into  all  old 
systems.  If  the  revolutions  of  governments  did  not  cost  so  much 
blood,  the  situation  of  mankind  would  certainly  be  bettered  if  thejr 
happened  a  little  oftener.  Old  systems  are  like  old  building** 
which  gradually  become  the  receptacle  of  rats,  and  various  other 
vermin,  that  gradually  enlarge  their  holes,  to  make  room  for  their 
plunder,  until,  at  last,  the  old  fabric^,  weakened  by  their  increasing 
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tlilapidations,  tumbles,  about  thftir  ears.  Thorn,  whose  interest 
prompts  them  to  desert  in  time,  escape)  but  the  clumsy  dormice 
<fc  the  pile  are  buried  in  the  ruins. 


LETT??8  OF  VAVh  JOKES. 

Si*oK  the  publication  of  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Paul  Jone$, 
*mt  have  received,  from  the  hands  of  a  friend,  a  letter  book,  con- 
taining copies  of  captain  Jones'  letters,  from  March  1778,  to  July 
4779,  inclusively.  Had  we  received  them  before,  they  would  have 
enabled  us  to  furnish  many  additional  {particulars.  We  shall  occar 
sionally  insert  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  not  only  as 
ihey  throw  light  on  his  character,  and  prove  him  in  habits  of  cor- 
respondence with  persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  throw  considerable  light  upon  many  public  transac- 
tions of  the  times;  and,  from  their  style,  furnish  evident  proofs  of 
a  cultivated  understanding,  The  letter  below,  addressed  to  the 
marquis  de  Nieuil,  is  written  in  the  most  courtly  style. 

TO  THE  MARQUIS  DE  NIEUIL. 

Dauphin  Royale,  Bresty  9th  June,  1778. 

Were  I  disposed  to  be  affronted  with  you,  marquis,  you  have 
given  me  a  fair  opportunity;  but,  fortunately  for  you,  being  at  pre- 
sent under  a  cloud,  I  am  not  mounted  on  Pegasus,  nor  shall  I  be 
satirical  in  prose. 

$ince  you  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  great  force  of  rea- 
son and  argument,  that  you  have  made  a  bad  bargain,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  realise  your  "  dream,"  as  a  punishment  for  your  breach 
of  friendship,  for  you  know  there  is  no  friendship  in  trade.  I  in- 
tend to  dine  with  you  every  day,  if  possible,  and  i  will  bring  fa- 
ther John  with  me  too,  if  I  can;  so  that,  as  you  will  not  save  your 
wine,  you  have  made  a  bad  bargain  indeed. 

I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  caution  to  use  the  wine  you 
have  sent  me  with  moderation.  As  I  am  to  drink  so  much  on  board 
the  Dauphin,  and  as  1  do  not  incline  to  drink  in  the  morning, 
your  advice  shall  have  its  due  effect.  Some  of  your  champaigne 
will,  perhaps,  be  reserved  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  our  Ameri- 
can fair;  and  i  hope,  on  such  occasions,  to  have  so  much  ^  remem- 
brance" left,  as  to  propose  the  health  of  the  giver. 

I  am,  kc.  J.  P.  Jowes. 
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TO  MOffSBIGVBUB  DB  SARTIVB,  &C.  fee. 

MtLorH,  Pa$*y>  July  11th, 

I  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  not  return  my  warmest  thank* 
for  your  kind  and  generous  intentions  in  my  favour.  My  greatest 
ambition  would  be  to  merit  your  future  approbation,  by  my  ser- 
vices against  the  common  enemy  of  France,  and  America.  Had 
your  first  plan  taken  effect,  the  most  pleasing  prospect  of  success- 
would  have  been  before  me.  But  that  now  seems  a  distant  object. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  projects,  which  would  promise 
success,  might  be  formed  from  the  hints  I  had  the  honour  of  send' 
ing  lately,  for  your  inspection.  Had  I  been  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command,  I  would  have  been  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

I  am  bound  in  honour  to  communicate  faithfully  to  congress 
the  generous  offer  which  the  king  now  makes,  of  lending  the  Eper- 
vier  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  employed  under  my  command,  and 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America^  I  would  thank- 
fully have  accepted  this  offer,  the.  moment  it  was  communicated 
to  me,  had  no  difficulties  occurred  on  account  of  the  situation  of 
the  American  funds. 

I  have  now  under  my  command  a  ship  bound  to  America.  On 
my  arrival  there,  from  the  former  confidence  of  congress,  I  have 
reason  to  expect  an  immediate  removal  into  one  of  their  best  ships. 
I  hare  reason  also  to  expect  the  chief  command  of  the  first  squa- 
dron destined  for  an  expedition.  I  have  in  my  possession  several 
similar  appointments,  and  when  congress  see  fit  to  appoint  admi- 
rals, I  have  assurances  that  my  name  will  n6t  be  forget 

These  are  flattering  prospects  to  a  man  who  has  drawn  his 
sword  only  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  and  in  support  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature.  But  as  I  prefer  a  solid  to  a  shining  reputa- 
tion— a  Useful  to  a  splendid  command— hold  myself  ready,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  to  be 
governed  by  you  in  any  measures  that  may  tend  to  distress  and 
humble  the  common  enemy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc.  J.  P.  Jovrs. 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  BtxjAMlB  FRANKLIN. 

Honoured  and  dear  sir, 

Had  I  indulged  my  inclination  since  my  return,  I  should  al^ 
ready  have  troubled  you  with  several  letters.  I  must  not,  however, 
abuse  the  indulgence  you  permitted  to  me  at  parting,  and  have, 
therefore,  been  more  troublesome  to  my  good  friend  Dr.  Bancroft. 

1  wish  not  to  be  thought  too  impatient;  but  you  know,  my 
dear  sir,  that  this  is  the  nice  moment  when  I  ought  either  to  be 
in  search  of  nautical  knowledge,  with  count  d'Orvilliers;  or  in 
search  of  honour  in  attempting  some  private  enterprise.  Before  I 
was  at  liberty  to  go,  the  good  old  count  pressed  me  much  to  ac- 
company him;  but  since  Dr.  Bancroft  has  informed  me  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  minister  that  I  should,  I  have  been  pre^ 
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eluded  from  following  the  fleet,  as  the  present  commander  has  no 
orders  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  circumstanced,  without  employment,  and  in  appearance 
cast  off,  I  have  written  the  within  letter  to  the  prince  de  Nassau, 
which  I  leave  open  for  your  perusal.  Should  you  find  the  whole* 
or  any  part,  improper,  I  beg  you  to  withhold  it. 

After  all  my  disappointments,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the?  dottnt 
had,  from  the  beginning,  and  still  has,  intentions  in  my  favour,  since 
you  know  the  connexion  was  not  of  my  seeking. 

I  am,  fee.  J.  P.  Jones. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mivat  Chronicle, 

Sir, 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  read,  in  your  tttimber  for 
September,  a  biographical  notice  of  the  late  lieutenant  John  T< 
Shubricki  and  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  your  view  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  that  gallant  and  lamented  officer,  which,  a* 
it  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  his  eventful  life,  ought  not 
certainly  to  remain  unnoticed.  It  is  strictly  true,  that  lieutenant  8. 
had  seen  more  service,  and  been  engaged  in  af  greater  number  of 
actions,  than  any  American  naval  officer  of  equal  age.  It  has  been 
correctly  stated,  that  he  was  a  midshipman  on  board  of  the  Ches- 
apeake, when  she  was  attacked  by  the  Leopard.  On  that  occasion; 
a  man,  standing  by  his  side,  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the 
face,  and  lieutenant  S  was  covered  with  gore)  yet,  amidst  the 
horrors  of  his  situation,  infinitely  more  terrible  than  any  combat, 
however  sanguinary,  he  displayed  so  much  coolness  and  intre- 
pidity, that  all  who  saw  him  predicted  the  eminence  which,  if  his 
life  was  spared,  the  youthful  midshipman  must  ultimately  at* 
tain.  It  has  also  been  correctly  stated,  that  Shubrick  was 
next' engaged  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Constitution,  in  the 
memorable  action  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  Guer« 
riere,  and  captain  Hull  bears  testimony  to  his  "  gallantry  and 
good  conduct"  ©n  that  occasion.  The  writer  of  the  biographical 
sketch,  however,  after  noticing  these  actions,  proceeds  to  state, 
"  that,  after  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  and  the  return  of  the 
Constitution  into  port  for  repairs/  lieutenant  Shubrick  joined  the 
Hornet,  and  was  present  in  the  affair  with  the  Peacock."  It  should 
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have  been  stated  that  lieutenant  Shubrick  tailed  in  the  Constitution, 
under  commodore  Bainbridge,  and  wat  present  in  the  affair  with 
the  Java;  after  which,  he  volunteered  to  go  on  board  the  Hornet,  then 
blockading  the  harbour  of  St.  Salvador,  the  whip  Bonne  C*/o- 
yenne,  with  which  an  action  was  daily  expected,  at  captain  Law- 
rence had  invited  a  meeting,and  commodore  Bainbridge  had  pledged 
hia  honour  to  be  out  of  the  way.    But  as  captain  Greene  declined 
the  meeting,  under  the  pretext  of  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  com- 
modore Bainbridge,' the  Hornet  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and,  on  the  23d 
of  February,  fell  in  with  the  Peacock,  and  sunk  her  in  fifteen  vt*V 
nutes.  "  Never  (says  the  author  of  the  British  Synopsis)  was  there 
a  finer  specimen  of  marine  gunnery  than  the  Americans  displayed 
in  this  engagement/9  Captain  Lawrence,  in  his  official  letter,  says* 
a  I  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  merits  of  Lieutenant  Shubrick, 
and  acting  lieutenants  Conner  and  Newton,  were  I  not  to  recom- 
mend them  particularly  to  your  notice.  Lieutenant  Shubrick  was 
in  the  actions  with  the  Guerriere  and  Java;  captain  Hull,^nd 
commodore  Bainbridge,  can  bear  testimony  to  his  coolness  and 
good  conduct  on  both  occasions.9'  The  noble  spirit  which  animates 
the  bosoms  of  our  naval  heroes,  has  been  seldom  more  conspicu- 
ously displayed  than  in  this  voluntary  offer,  on  the  part  of  lieute- 
nant Shubrick,  to  leave  a  victorious  ship  (in  whose  glory  he  had  a 
double  right  to  participate,  having  twice  contributed  to  its  acqui- 
sition) in  order  tq  join  another,  expecting  daily  to  encounter  a  su- 
perior enemy.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Constitution  was  on 
her  way  home,  where  the  honours  and  rewards  of  a  grateful  coun- 
try awaited  her  officers  and  men — to  quit  such  a  ship  at  such  a 
moment — to  relinquish  the  satisfaction  of  a  triumphant  entry  into 
an  American  port— to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  anxious  and 
expecting  friends— and  this  too  where  duty  could  not  exact  the 
sacrifice,  which  the  danger  of  the  occasion  seemed  so  absolutely 
to  require— cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  heroism.    In  making  a  proper  estimate  of  such  an  action,  we 
ought  not  to  forget,  that  he  who  performed  it  was  a  youth  of  ex- 
quisite sensibility— alive  to  every  impression  of  joy— to  whom  the 
rewards  of  virtuous  ambition  were  dearer  than  life,  and  whose 
home  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  tenderest  ties.  The  other  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  lieutenant  Shubrick  have  been  correctly  dt- 
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tailed.  He  was  present  in  the  action  with  the  British  squadron, 
which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the  President;  and  he  after- 
wards served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Guerriere,  throughout  the 
war  with  Algiers.  In  the  official  account  of  the  former,  commodore 
Decatur  remarks,  that  "  if  the  issue  of  this  affair  had  been  fortu- 
nate, I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion lieutenants  Shubrick  and  Gallagher.  They  maintained, 
throughout  the  day,  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  in  former 
actions."  On  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Algiers,  the  Epervier 

.  was  dispatched  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  command  of  her 
bestowed  upon  lieut.  Shubrick.  As  he  had  married  an  amiable 
lady  in  New  York,  who  had  recently  presented  him  with  a  son,  his 
anxiety  to  meet  these  objects  of  his  affection,  added  to  his  uniform 
good  conduct  and  faithful  services,  the  commodore  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  influenced  by  these  consideration  in  investing  him  with  so 
distinguished  a  command.  The  result  is  well  known:  He  who  had 
been  engaged  in  six  bloody  battles,  and  had  encountered  danger 
in  every  shape,  without  injury,  fell  in  the  inglorious  capacity  of  a 
messenger  of  peace.  Lieutenant  Shubrick,  it  is  believed,  was  a  fa- 
vourite wherever  he  was  known;  but  in  South  Carplina  his  memory 
is  cherished  with  peculiar  affection.  The  legislature  voted  him  a 
sword,  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars,  and  he  was  presented  with 
tme  of  equal  elegance  by  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  within  three 
miles  of  which  city  he  was  born  and  brought  up.  A  great  part  of 

,  his  early  days  were  spent  among  its  citizens.  The  writer  of  this 
article  knew  him  "intimately;  and  is  fully  persuaded,  that  had  he 
lived  he  must  have  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
in  the  service.  To  a  mind  naturally  acute  and  discriminating,  he 
added  a  store  of  valuable  information.  His  manners  were  so  mild, 
and  his  conduct,  on  all  occasions,  so  amiable  and  dispassionate,  that 
a  stranger  might,  at  a  first  introduction,  suppose  him  deficient  in 
that  force  of  character  so  essential  to  military  greatness.  But  a  very 
short  acquaintance  dispelled  this  idea:  his  character  gradually  un- 
folded itself;  and  at  length  he  exhibited  a  boldne**  and  daring  for 
which  no  enterprise  was  too  arduous— no  danger  too  great — no 
trial  too  severe.  A  sense  of  honour  so  refined  and  delicate,  that 
death  itself  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  lightest  of  ills  when 
put  in  competition  with  it,  and  a  self-possession  which  no  difficul* 
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ties  could  disturb,  were  the  peculiar' characteristics  of  Shubrick. 
His  was  a  name,  dear  to  Carolina.  His  father  was  an  officer 
distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  revolution:  he  left  six  sons,  and 
every  one  of  them  were  in  the  army  or  navy  during  the  late 
war.  Richard,  a  surgeon  of  the  third  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
Thomas,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  both  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  William  B.  Shubrick,  now  a  lieu* 
tenant  on  board  the  Washington,  in  the  Mediterranean,  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Craney  island.  The 
two  younger  brothers  (one  recently  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy, 
and  the  other  a  midshipman,  in  the  navy)  fought  gallantly,  and 
still  live  to  support  the  reputation  of  their  rather  and  their  bro- 
kers, 

A  Soutb-Caholivia*. 

Chorletton,  September  23,  1916. 
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Travel*  into  various  Countries  of  Eur 'o fie ,  Asia,  and  Africa.  By 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Part  II.  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land.' 

Section  Second,  4ta  pp.  about  850.   Price  41.  14s.  6d.  Cade]] 

and  Davis.  1814.  . 
Section  Third.    To  Which  is  added  a  supplement,  respecting  the 

Author's  journey  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna;  containing 

his  Account  of  the  gold  mines  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary, 

4to.  pp.  750    Price  41.  14s.  6d.  1816. 

£  The  two  volumes  contain  (including  map*  end  chert*)  5$  engravings  of  the 
full  size,  end  48  vignette*.] 

[From  the  Eclectic  Review.] 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Clarke's  splendid  performance  traced 
Mm  across  the  Russian  empire,  from  north  to  south,  and  left  him 
at  the  metropolis  of  the  Mahometans.  Thence  the  narration  in 
the  second  volume,  carried  him  to  the  Troad,  to  Rhodes,  to  Egypt, 
to  Cyprus,  and  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  left  him  at  Acre  on  his  return 
'towards  Egypt,  in  which  region  of  wonders  we  find  him  occupied 
through  nearly  half  the  third  volume,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
series.  It  commences  with  a  prefatory  miscellany  of  notices  and 
observations,  respecting  the  rules  of  selection  which  he  has  obser- 
ved, and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  during  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  work;  respecting  the  disputed  site  of  Heliopolis; 
and  also  the  reluctance  in  certain  quarters,  to  admit  the  evidence, 
still  regarded  by  him  as  quite  decisive,  that  the  splendid  and  intc 
resting  antiquity  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  actually  what  Egyptian  tradition  has  represented  it 
to  be  the  tomb,  which  once  contained  the  body  of  Alexan- 
der the  great.  The  preface  is  followed  by  <  Remarks,'  by 
Mr  Walpole,  «  on  the  Libraries  of  Greece,'  and  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  in  the  monastery  of  Patmos.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
companion  quitted  Acre  for  the  last  time;  reached  Aboukir 
about  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Cairo  by  the  French;  and 
passing  several  days  on  board  one  of  the  ships  appointed  to  con- 
vey the  prisoners  to  France,  witnessed,  and  has  vividly  described, 
the  wretched,  squalid,  motley  appearance,  and  tfce  mirthful,  far- 
cical, and  profligate  character,  of  the  wrecks  of  the  French  army. 
T  he  author  and  his  associates  entered'  Egypt  by  the  Rosetta* mouth 
o  the  Nile,  in  one  of  the  boats  called  Djerms,  with  imminent 
h  a?ard  of  life  from  the  dreadful  surf  upon  the  bar.   He  says  there 
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it  hardly  a  more  formidable  surf  any  where  known  than  that  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Nile  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  <  it  was 
even  asserted  that  the  loss  of  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  inclu- 
ding those  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  were  here  sacrificed,  was 
greater  than  the  total  of  our  loss  in  all  the  engagements  that  took 
place  with  the  French  troops  in  Egypt.'  The  Arab  boatmen 
defied  the  peril,  and  desperately  drove  through  the  furious  tur- 
bulence, in  which  they  saw  at  the  very  moment,  another  djerm 
swamped  and  wrecked  just  at  their  side.  Among  a  variety  of 
curious  notices  of  Rosetta,  we  have  a  description  of 

'  A  most  singular  exhibition  of  the  SerperU-EaUr$,  or  PsylH^  as  men- 
tionedjby  Herodotus,  and  by  many  ancient  authors.  A  tumultuous  throng, 
passing  beneath  the  windows  of  our  house,  attracted  our  attention  towards 
the  quay:  here  we  saw  a  concourse  of  people  following  men  apparently 
frantic,  who,  with  every  appearance  of  convulsive  agony,  were  brandish- 
ing live  serpents,  and  then  tearing  them  with  their  teeth;  snatching  them 
from  each  other's  mouths,  with  loud  cries  and  distorted  features,  and  after- 
wards faUjng  into  the  arms  of  the  spectators,  as  if  swooning;  the  women 
a{l  the  while  rending  the  air  with  their  lamentations.  Pliny  often  men- 
tions these  jugglers;  and  as  their  tricks  have  been  noticed  by  other  travel- 
lers, it  is  only  now  necessary  to  attest  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary 
remnant  of  a  very  ancient  custom.  * 

With  some  difficulty  a  djerm  was  hired,  and  provisions  were 
purchased,  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  It  was  in  August, 
and  therefore  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  a  season  which  affords 
a  singular  advantage  for  the  navigation  of  the  river;  for  at  that 
time  there  regularly  prevails  a  powerful  wind  from  the  north  and 
north-west;  so  that  by  means  of  the  immense  sail  peculiar  to  the 
large  boats  of  the  Nile,  the  voyager  can  advance  with  great  rapi- 
dity against  the  utmost  force  of  the  current,  to  Cairo,  or  any  part 
of  upper  Egypt;  and  then 4  for  returning,  with  even  greater  rapi- 
dity, it  is  only  necessary  to  take  down  mast  and  sails,  and  leave 
the  vessel  to  be  carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current 
of  the  river.  It  is  thus  possible  to  perform  the  whole  voyage, 
from  Rosetta  to  Buluc,  the  quay  of  Cairo,  and  back  again,  with 
certainty,  in  about  seventy  hours;  a  distance  equal  to  four  hundred 
miles.9  In  this  passage  towards  Cairo  the  author  was  struck  with 
the  populous  appearance  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  villages 
being  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession.  He  also  dwells  with  ad- 
miration on  the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta,  of  which 
the  best  watered  portions  produce  three  crops  a  year,  the  first 
of  clover,  the  second  of  corn,  the  third  of  rice;  and  then  there  are. 
'  never-ending  plantations  of  melons  and  of  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables;  so  that,  from  the  abundance  of  its  produce,  Egypt 
may  be  deemed  the  richest  country  in  the  world.9  But  never  was 
superlative  applause  more  completely  neutralized  by  an  account 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  character,  than  in  this  instance. 

'But  to  strangers,  and  particularly  to  inhabitants  of  northern  countries, 
where  wholesome  air  and  cleanliness  are  among  the  necessaries  of  life, 
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Egypt  is  the  most  detestable  region  upon  earth.  Upon  the  retiring-  of  the 
Nile,  the  country  is  one  vast  swamp.  An  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
every  putrid  and  offensive  exhalation,  stagnates,  like  the  filthy  pool  over 
which  it  broods.  Then  the  plague  regularly  begins,  nor  ceases  until 
the  waters  return  again.  General  Le ,  Grange  assured  us  that  the 
ravages  in  the  French  army,  caused  by  the  plague  during  the  mouth  of 
April,  at  one  time  amounted  to  a  hundred  men  in  a  single  day.  Through- 
out the  spring,  intermitting  fevers  universally  prevail!  About  the  begin- 
ning of  May  certain  winds  cover  even  the  sands  of  the  desert  with  the 
most  disgusting  vermin.  Lice  and  scorpions  abound  in  all  the  sandy  de- 
sert near  Alexandria.  The  latest  4escendants  of  Pharaoh  are  not  yet  de- 
livered from  the  evils  which  fell  upon  the  land  when  it  was  smitten  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron:  the  "  plague  of  frogs,"  the  "  plague  of  bee," 
the  u  plague  of  flies,  the  murrain,  boils,  and  Mains."  prevail,  so  that  the 
whole  country  is  "  corrupted,"  and  "  the  dust  or  the  earth  becomes 

LICE,    UPON  MAN   AND  UPON  BEAST,  THROUGHOUT  ALL  THE   LAND  OF 

egypt."  This  application  of  the  words  of  scripture,  affords  a  literal  ex-  ' 
position  of  existing  facts,  such  a  one  as  the  statistics  of  the  country  do 
now  warrant  8ir  Sidney  Smith  informed  the  author,  that  one  night,  pre- 
ferring a  bed  upon  the  sand  of  the  desert  to  a  night's  lodging  in  the  village 
of  Etko,  as  thinking  to  be*  ^ure  from  vermin,  he  found  himself  entirely 
covered  with  them.' 

Drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile  during  the  period  of  its  over- 
flow, is  apt  to  produce  a  disorder  called  u  prickly  heat,"  which 
often  terminates  in  those  dreadful  wounds  alluded  to  in  scrip' 
tare  by  the  word  "  boils,  and  Mains."  'Such  an  effect  will  not 
be  wondered  at  after  hearing  what  are  the  ingredients  of  the  potion. 
The  torrent  is  every  where  dark  with  mud;'  a  ladle  or  bucket 
dipped  into  it  will  bring  up  a  quantity  of  animalcule;  '  tadpoles 
and  young  frogs  are  so  numerous  that,  rapid  as  the  current  flows, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  Nile  where  the  water  does  not  contain  them.9 
Putting  however,  the  drinking  out  of  the  question,  and  regarding 
the  river  as  an  element  to  float  and  journey  upon,  Dr.  C.  says  it 
affords  a  most  delightful  contrast  to  the  heat,  the  sand,  the  dirt, 
and  the  vermin,  which  co-operate  to  plague  almost  out  of  his 
life  the  traveller  by  land.  At  the  time  the  djerm  reached  Bulac, 
the  travellers  were  roused  early  in  the  morning  from  their  cabin, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  pyramids  were  in  sight, 

*  and  never  will  the  impression  made  by  their  appearance  be  obli- 
terated. By  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  they  appeared  as  white  as  snow, 
and  of  such  surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  previously  con- 
ceived in  our  imagination,  had  prepared  us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld. 

The  sight  instantly  convinced  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  deli- 
neation can  convey  ideas  adequate  to  the  effect  produced  in  viewing  these 
stupendous  monuments.  The  formality  of  their  structure  is  lost  in  their 
prodigious  magnitude:  the  mind  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at  once  the 
force  of  an  axiom  which,  however  disputed,  experience  confirms — that 
in  vastness,  whatsoever  be  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another 
proof  of  their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  evf  t  approached  them 
under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror,  which  is  another  principal 
source  of  the  sublime.  In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling,  this 
impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause  pain  rather  than 
pleasure.    Hence,  perhaps",  have  originated  descriptions  of  the  pyramids 
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which  represent  them  as  deformed  and  gloomy  masses,  without  taste  or 
beauty.  Persons  who  bare  derived  no  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation 
of  them,  may  not  have  been  conscious  tljat  the  uneasiness  they  experien- 
ced was  a  result  of  their  own  sensibility.  Others  have  acknowledged 
ideas  widely  different,  excited  by  every  wonderful  circumstance  of  cha- 
racter and  situation; — ideas  of  duration,  almost  endless;  of  power,  incon- 
ceivable; of  majesty,  supreme;  of  solitude,  most  awful;  of  grandeur,  of 
desolation,  and  repose/ 

At  Cairo,  and  in  its  most  interesting  vicinity,  about  three  weeks 
were  spent  by  our  author,  in  the  incessant  activity  and  research  by 
which  he  is  always  so  meritoriously  distinguished.  By  means  of  a 
canal  which  intersects  the  city,  the  Englishmen  visited  the  different 
quarters  of  it,  and  were  somewhat  the  less  sensible,  from  the 
prevalence  of  water,  of  its  being  the  '  dirtiest  metropolis  in  the 
world.'  There  was,  howeyer,  great  superabundance  of  diseases 
and  plagues,  the  ophthalmia,  dysentery,  and"  boils  of  the  Nile," 
with  all  manner  of  vermin  that  crawls  or  flies.  4  Soch  a  plague 
of  flies  covered  all  things  with  their  swarms,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  eat  without  hiring  persons  to  stand  by  every  table  with 
feathers  or  flappers,^o  drive  them  away.'  Lizards  were  crawling 
about  in  every  apartment  equally  in  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor, 
and  could  fasten  themselves  on  pendent  mirrors  and  the  glass  of 
the  windows.  * 

There  was  at  the  time,  encamped  on  the  isle  of  Rhonda,  under 
the  command  of  general  Baird,  a  strong  detachment  from  the 

*  This  cartons  phenomenon  k  accounted  for  by  sir  Everard  Home,  in  a  paper  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  Fd>.  22,  1810.  Ed.  An.  Mag. 

*  It  is  well  known,  'nyt  he)  that  the  housefly  U  capable  of  walking  upon  the  ceiling  of  rooms. 
In  which  situation  its  hotly  is  not  supported  on  the  legs;  but  the  principle  upon  which  k  does  se 
Ins  not  been  explained,  because  the  animal  is  too  small  for  the  feet  to  be  amtnnuenRy  inves- 
tigated. '  Sir  Everard  was  not  awme  that  any  animal,  of  a  moon  Ltrger  sine,  «u  endowed 
with  the  same  power,  till  s*r  Joseph  Banks  tok)  him  that  the  Loarrte  Grot*,  a  native  of  dm 
island  of  Java,  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  oat  of  an  evening,  from  the  soots  of  the  bouse* 
and  walking  down  the  smooth,  bard,  polished  chunam  wills*  in  search  of  flies  that  affile  upon 
them,  and  then  running  up  again.  Sir  Joseph,  while  at  Batavia,  was  in  the  habh  of  catching 
this  animal,  by  standing  dose  to  the  wall,  with  a  long  flattened  pole,  which,  being  made  sod* 
denly  to  scrape  its  surface,  knocked  it  down.  He  procured  sir  Eyerard  a  specimen  of  a  my 
large  size,  weighing  fire  ounces  three  quarters,  avoirdupois  weight,  which  enabled  him  to  as- 
certain the  peculiar  mechanism  by  which  the  feet  of  this  animal  can  keep  their  hold  of  a 
smooth,  hard,  perpendicular  wall,  and  carry  up  so  large  a  weight  as  that  of  ks  own  body.  Sir 
Everard  particularly  described  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  of  thb  lizard,  which  is  so  constrnstcd 
as  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  number  of  small  concavities,  which  act  like  so  many  cupping 
glasses,  and  atmospheric  pressure  retains  him  in  his  position.  The  author,  baring  sistrfsaard 
the  principle  on  which  an  animal  of  so  large  a  size  as  this,  is  enabled  to  support  itself,  in  pro- 
gressive motion,  against  gravity,  felt  himself  more  competent  to  examine  into  the  nnt  nanism 
by  which  the  common  fly  supports  itself,  with  so  much  fkeility,  in  still  more  disadvantage  up 
situations.  An  account  was  then  given  of  the  structure  ot  the  fly's  root,  winch  showed  that 
it  possessed  concave  surfaces,  capable  of  aeting  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Laaerta 
Gecko:  and  that,  therefore,  its  progressive  motion  agamst  gravity  was  effected  by  the  sense 
means.— Journal  if  Science  and  (he  Aritt  pp.  116, 117. 
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army  in  India.  It  had  come  up  the  Red  sea,  and  across  the  desert 
from  Cosseir,  to  coroperate  against  the  French.  Its  appointments, 
appearance,  and  style  of  living,  were  splendid  and  sumptuous,  pre- 
senting a  violent  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  army  from  Eng- 
land, encamped  near  Alexandria.  The  travellers  were  soon  at 
home  among  its  military  shows  and  its  banquets.  Gen.  Baird  as- 
cribed the  safety  of  the  army  in  navigating  the  Red  sea,  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  truth  ot  Bruce's  chart.  There  happened  to 
arrive  at  Cairo  a  native  Abyssinian  ecclesiastic,  a  dean.  A  very 
curious  account  is  giv^n  of  an  examination,  into  which,  by  our  au- 
thor's management,  he  was  drawn,  in  a  company  of  literary  tra- 
vellers, with  a  view  to  try  the  veracity  of  Bruce,  a  copy  of  whose 
travels  was  in  the  possession  of  gen.  Baird.  It  was  settled  that 
no  mention  should  be  made  of  Bruce,  but  a  series  of  questions  put 
from  his  work";  of  which  work,  lying  on  the  table,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to .  have  any  knowledge.  His  answers  on  a  great 
number  of  points,  though  now  and  then  contradicting  Bruce,  ten- 
ded on  the  whole  very  powerfully  to  prove  the  general  fidelity  of 
iiis  representations.  And  when  that  traveller's  plates  of  natural 
history  were  shown  him,  he  instantly  recognised  a  great  number 
t>f  them,  called  them  by  exactly  the  same  names  that  Bruce  has 
given;  and  in  many  instances  attributed  to  them  the  properties  as- 
cribed by  him.  Our  adventurers  were  highly  gratified  by  such 
testimony  in  favour  and  in  vindication  of  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble predecessors  of  the  fraternity.  The  general  truth  of  Bruce's 
relations  concerning  Abyssinia  and  himself,  has  been  put  beyond 
all  doubt  by  successive  and  accumulated  evidence;  the  same  evi- 
dence, however,  convicting  him  of  such  deviations  from  fact,  in 
some  parts  of  his  narration,  as  can  by  no  stretch  of  candour  be 
imputed  to  mere  negligence  or  lapse  of  memory.  Thus,  with  a 
perfect*  certainty  of  the  general  truth  of  the  representation  the 
reader  nevertheless,  feels  a  continual  repression  of  interest,  from 
the  impossibility  of  a  perfect  reliance  on  any  one  of  the  particulars 
in  the  narration.  While  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the  work  may  be 
accurately  true,  the  readers*  knowing  that  Bruce  did  not  make 
strict  truth  an  absolute  rule  in  his  narration,  disables  him  to  giver 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  so  much  as  half  his  faith  to  any  thing  in 
the  work,  till  it  is  verified  by  some  other  testimony.  The  very 
interest  and  prolongation  of  the  question  and  controversy  respect- 
ing him,  are  a  reproach  on  his  memory.  Concerning  a  perfectly 
ln>nest  narrator  such  a  controversy  would  very  soon  have  ceased. 
There  is  something  in  the  whole  manner  of  genuine  scrupulous 
truth,  which  soon  puts  an  end  to  scepticism  and  cavil.  Though 
a  few  things  in  the  relation  were  to  appear  strange  beyond  all 
precedent,  a  prevailing  palpable  integrity  in  the  relator  would 
make  any  thing  be  believed  that  was  not  contradictory  or  im- 
possible;— would  at  least  make  it  be  believed,  that  to  the  6e$t 
the  traveller9*  knowledge  and  belief  the  fact  was  so. 
VOL.  vin.  52 
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We  hire  very  Hvely  descriptions  of  the  people  and  customs  of 
Cairo,  while  liveliness  our  author  says,  is  the  thing  totally  want- 
ing in  all  the  inhabitants  but  the  Arabs.  Their  disposition  is  4  to 
exist  without  exertion  of  any  kind;  to  pass  whole  days  upon  beds 
and  cushions,  smoking  and  counting  beads/  Thisdulness  pervades 
the  habits  and  families  of  the  residents  from  Europe,  excepting,  we  - 
presume,  the  long-famed  Signor  Reset*!.  But  the  living  inhabitants 
are  a  matter  of  inferior  consideration  in  a  region  which  seems  even 
now  to  belong  much  more  to  the  people  who  lived  there  innumer- 
able ages  since.  Those  ancient  possessors  have  left  their  imperish- 
able works  upon  it,  as  if  in  evidence  of  the  perpetuity  of  their 
claim;  and,  as  if  to  maintain  it  have  left  their  very  bodies,  stifl 
existing  and  complete,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  destiny 
*f  mingling  with  the  dust 

*  What  signify,'  tlie  enthusiast  for  the  ancient  world  will  exclaim, 
<  what  signify  these  transitory,  vulgar,  living  men,  and  their  oper- 
ations and  their  abodes,  on  a  field  occupied  above  with  pyramids 
and  beneath  with  catacombs?  on  a  field  where  eternal  monuments 
aeem  inhabited  by  the  spectres  of  the  dead?'  Dp.  Clarke  dis- 
plays habitually  a  high  degree  of  this  susceptibility  to  the  ven- 
erable and  awful  character  of  funereal  antiquity.  There  is  how* 
ever  one  little  circumstance  in  the  account  of  the  visit  to  the  pyra- 
mids, which  struck  us  as  oddly  inharmonious  with  thia  state  of 
feeling.  He  says  4  Some  Bedoun  Arabs,  who  had  received  as 
upon  our  landing  (from  the  Nile)  were  much  amused  by  the  eager- 
ness excited  in  our  whole  party,  to  prove  who  should  first  set  his 
foot  upon  the  summit  of  this  artificial  mountain'  (the  great  pyra- 
mid). This,  we  think,  was  a  vastly  puerile  sort  of  emotion  to  prevail 
in  such  a  situation;  and  wonderfully  different  from  those  impressi- 
ons of  awe,  amounting  even  to  terror,  which  he  a  little  while  before 
described  as  inevitably  incident  to  a  person  of  sensibility  in  ap- 
proaching these  stupendous  monuments.  We  should  really  have 
thought  that  any  one  of  the  cultivated  and  reflective  persons  of  the 
party,  or  at  any  rate  that  our  author,  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  be  left  the  last  in  the  ascent,  if  by  that  means  he  might 
be  the  more  abandoned  to  the  power  and  impression  of  the  scene. 
Or,  are  we  to  take  it  that  this  competition  to  get  foremost  was  an 
effect  of  the  very  terror  alluded  to,— that  it  was  from  the  appre- 
hension of  being  quite  seized  and  overpowered  by  it  if  left  in  the 
rear  of  this  sort  of  virtuoso  mob?  Indeed,  it  seems  that  into  this 
very  predicament  one  of  the  party,  an  officer,  was  actually  thrown 
being  literally  so  overwhelmed  with  the  stupendous  sight  around 
him,  that  about  midway  of  the  ascent  he  became  unable  to  proceed* 
Dr.  C.  went  down  from  the  top,  to  excite  and  assist  him,  and  he 
was  at  length  conducted  to  the  summit.  On  that  summit  the  par- 
ty were,  each  and  all,  to  play  another  little  game,  that  of  carving 
their  names  in  the  stone.  For  to  us  it  appears  a  rather  ill-judging 
kind  ot  vanity  and  egotism,  to  attempt  to  turn  this  awful  structure 
to  the  use  of  recording  an  hour's  visit  of  beings,  whose  whole  life 
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•«  earth  is  soeh  a  trifle  of  duration,  compared  whh  that  of  a  work 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  wilt  have  been  do  far  towards  co-eval 
with  all  time.  Why  was  exactly  this  circumstance  to  be  recorded  on 
such  a  monument,  in  preference  to  millions  of  more  serious  ones 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  this  solemn  pile?  With- 
out question  it  was  well  to  avoid  all  affectation,  of  high  and  tumul- 
tuous enthusiasm,  of  profound  and  absorbing  reverie,  while  stand- 
ing for  a  lew  moments  in  so  majestic  a  position;  and  perhaps  it 
was  rational  not  to  be  actually  wrapt  into  such  a  state  of  feeling. 
But  we  cannot  well  comprehend  how  the  visible  magnificence, 
immensity,  and  antiquity,  the  visionary  musing,  the  impression  of 
,  solemnity,  the  crowding  access  of  recollections  and  associations, 
inseparable,  as,  it  may  be  supposed,  from  any  susceptible,  highly 
cultivated,  and  olasskal  mind,  should  admit  a  full  suspension  for 
»o  trivial  and  at  the  same  time  protracted  an  employment,  as  that 
of  cutting  a  man's  name  on  the  stone— when,  too,  it  was  the  first 
time,  and  to  be  the  last,  of  being  in  so  subJime  a  situation,  and 
when  the  situation  was  to  be  held  but  for  a  few  moments. 

It  will  be  alleged,  aad  most  tmily,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  lose  sight,  even  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  of  the  little  article 
selfj  in  the  most  striking  situations  on  earth;  in  situations  where 
the  contemplative  visitant  is  naturally  beset  by  a  whole  host  of 
ideas  bearing  no  direct  relation  to  himself.  And  a  long  list  of 
travellers'  names,  which  might  be  found  inscribed  on  the  venera- 
ble remains  of  antiquity  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  would 
tell  us  that  the  above  remarks  are  somewhat  hypercritical.  We 
readily  quit  the  topic,  to  say  how  much  we  are  gratified  by  the^ 
animated  and  interesting  description  of  the  great  pyramid,  of  the 
objects  in  its  vicinity,  and  of  the  grand  panorama  beheld  from  the 
summit.  We  were  most  powerfully  arrested  by  the  observations 
and  experiments  on  die  famous  well,  which  is  found  in  an  obscure 
passage  at  the  central  interior  of  the  pyramid. 

1  In  this  passage  we  found,  upon  our  right  hand,  the  mysterious  well. 
Pliny  makes  the  depth  of  it  equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet; 
but  Greaves,  m  sounding  it  with  a  hue,  made  the  plummet  rest  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet  4  The  mouth  of  it  is  barely*  huge  enough  to  admit 
the  passage  of  a  man's  body;  but,  as  this  may  be  effected,  it  is  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  the  French,  dwriag  all  their  researches  here,  did  not  adopt 
.  scene  plan  for  the  effectual  examination  of  a  place  likely  to  throw  consi- 
derable light  upon  the  nature  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  foundation  on  which 
it  stands.  This  would  require  more  time  than  travellers  usually  can 
spare,  and  more  apparatus  than  they  can  carry  with  them.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  be  necessary  to  fasten  lighted  tapers  at  the  end  of  a  long 
cord,  to  precede  the  person  descending,  as  a  precaution  whereby  the 
quality  of  the  air  below  may  be  proved,  and  these  fatal  effects  prevented, 
which  often  attend  an  improvident  descent  into  wells,  and  subterraneous 
chambers  of  every  description.  Many  hands,  too,  would  be  required 
abovev  to  manage  and  sustain  the  ropes  by  which  any  adventurer,  du- 
ring the  experiment,  must  remain  suspended.'  We  threw  down  some 
atones,  and  observed  that  they  rested  about  the  depth  which  Greaves  has 
mentioned;  but  being  at  length  provided- with  a  stone  nearly  as  larye  a« 
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the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  we  let  it  612,  lis- 
tening attentively  for  the  result  from  the  spot  where  the  other  stones  rest* 
ed;  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  hearing,  after  a  length  of  time  which 
must  have  equalled  some  seconds,  a  loud  and  distinct  report,  seeming  to 
come  from  a  spacious  subterraneous  apartment,  accompanied  by  a  splash- 
ing noise,  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken  into  pieces,  and  had  fallen  into 
a  reservoir  of  water  at  an  amazing  depth.  Thus  does  experience  always 
tend  to  confirm  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients;  for  this  exactly  an- 
swers to  the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  this  well;  and,,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  depth  pf  it  does  not  much  differ  from  that  which  he  mentions* 
of  eighty-six  cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  twepty-nine  feet,  making  the 
cubit  equal  to  eighteen  inches.  Pliny  says  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  was 
believed  to  communicate  with  this  well.  The  inupdation  of  the  river  was 
now  nearly  at  its  height  Can  it  be  supposed  that,  by  some  hitherto  un- 
observed and  secret  channels,  it  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  this 
well?  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  water  is  nothing  more  than  the  usu- 
al result  of '  an  excavation  in  a  stratum  of  limestone,  carried  on  to  the 
depth  at  which  water  naturally  lies  in  other  wells  of  the  same  country;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  pit  called  JosephSt  \otlL>  in  the  citadel  of  Grand 
Cairo.' 

Such  a  profound  pit,  opening  in  a  place  itself  so  dark  and  awful, 
is  the  superlative  aggravation  of  gloom  and  mystery.  The  des- 
cent into  the  depth  of  this  gulf  of  central  night,  if  indeed  it  shall 
not  be  forbidden  by  a  mephitic  state  of  the  air,  is  one  of  the  most 
signal  exploits  yet  awaiting  an  intelligent  and  daring  curiosity. 
The  .adventurer  for  whom  it  is  reserved,  (it  must  not  be  the  officer 
who  was  so  completely  unmanned  on  the  outside  of  the  pyramid, 
in  cheerful  day-light,)  will  have  had  some  sensations  with  which 
he  will  in  vaiivseek  for  persons  adequately  to  sympathise. 

So  inexhaustible  is  the  power  of  these  Egyptian  monuments 
over  the  imagination,  that  notwithstanding  every  former  descrip- 
tion we  have  read  of  the  interior  of  the  great  pyramid,  we  feel  an 
undiminished  interest  in  accompanying  the  new  explorer,  through 
the  leading  passages,  in  the  lateral  ducts  and  recesses,  and  into 
the  final  grand  apart m cut,  where  remains  the  Soros,  or  tomb, 
which  once  contained,  but  not  since  the  earliest  periods  of  profane 
history,  the  lift  less  personage  for  whom  the  whole  enormous  pile 
was  raised  as  an  eternal  sanctuary  and  memorial.  .  And  really, 
setting  aside  the  purely  superstitious  part  of  the  proud  projector's 
anticipations,  that  is  to  say,  the  direct  and  personal  advantage  be- 
lieved to  be  conferred  on  the  condition  after  death,  by  an  indes- 
tructible sepulchre,  and  regarding  only  the  intention  of  command- 
ing the  veneration  of  successive  living  generations,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  his  calculation;-— provided  only  that  he 
could  have  been  certain  his  body  should  be  for  ever  secure  against 
profane  intrusion,  and  that  there  should  be  an  unfailing  record  or 
tradition  transmitted  downward,  of  its  actually  being  in  the  un- 
known chambers  of  the  inviolable  structure.  For  a  certain  solemn 
and  venerating  sentiment  would  have  been  entertained,  invo- 
luntarily, by  all  subsequent  generations,  for  the  dead  personage 
10  known  to  have  his  dwelling  in  the  impenetrable  sanctuary  with* 
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ill  such  a  structure.  Such  would  have  been  the  feeling  at  this 
very  day,  beyond  all  escape  or  cure;  and  so  much  the  stronger 
the  more  cultivated  might  be  the  beholder's  mind.  Only  imag- 
ine the  effect  of  stupendous  vastness,  and  of  the  continually  deep- 
ening solemnity  of  antiquity,  combined  with  that  reverence  which 
it  is  a  principle  of  our  nature  to  feel  for  the  remains  of  the  dead;  ' 
and  ail  this  rendered  still  more  emphatic  by  the  secresy  and  mys- 
tery of  the  unexplored  abodei  If,  with  respect  to  the  second  of 
the  great  pyramids,  there  were  any  record  to  make  us  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  thus  contains  and  conceals  an  ancient  inhabitant,  much 
of  this  state  of  feeling  would  be  experienced  by  reflective  men 
in  approaching  it;  at  least  if  the  beholder  approached  it  in  so- 
litude and  under  the  other  circumstances  favourable  to  solemn 
thought;  though  certainly  the  effect  would  be  much  less  power- 
ful from  his  seeing  the  mightiest  of  these  abodes  of  death  violated 
and  vacant.  It  is  with  a  proper  caution  that  we  have  said  '  re- 
flective men;'  for  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  most  gross  and  offensive 
instance  of  the  total  want  of  any  thing  belonging  to  this  order  of 
feelings,  in  a  proportion  of  our  English  invaders  of  Egypt.  The 
opprobrious  (act  is*  that  the  beautiful  Soros  in  the  ^rand  cham- 
ber of  the  pyramid,  an  object  that  had  remained  uninjured  during 
nearly  a  hundred  generations,  having  been  held  sacred  by  all  sorts 
of  barbarians,  amid  all  manner  of  hostilities  and  ravages,  is  now 
bo  longer  entire  since  Englishmen  have  had  the  free  range  of  the 
country. 

*  4  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy  having  had  frequent  ac- 
cess to  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  carried  with  them  sledge-hammers,  to 
break  off  pieces  to  be  conveyed  to  England;  and  began',  alas!  the  havoc 
of  its  demolition.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  classical  tatfte  and  laudable  in- 
terference of  colonel,  now  general  Stuart,  then  commanding  officer  in 
that  district,  who  threatened  to  make  an  example  of  any  individual  whe- 
ther officer  or  private,  who  should  disgrace  his  country  by  thus  waging 
hostility  against  History  and  the  Arts,  not  a  particle  of  the  Soros  would 
have  remained.  Yet,  as  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  which  attended  this  worse 
than  Scythian  ravage,  the  persons  who  thus  left  behind  them  a  sad  me- 
morial of  the  British  name,  had  only  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  frac- 
ture near  obe  of  the  angles.  It  was  thus  disfigured  when  we  arrived;  and 
every  traveller  of  taste  will  join  in  reprobating  any  future  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  injury  it  has  so  lamentably  sustained.' 

Thus,  in  a  place  more  majestically  monumental  than  any  other 
on  earth,  in  the  peculiar  region  of  perpetuity,  our  people  have 
secured  a  permanent  monument  to  their  disgrace.  By  means 
also  of  dilapidation,  the  French  have  left  a  lasting  memorial, 
but  which  will  not  be  among  the  recorded  dishonours  of  their 
Egyptian  expedition.  They  made  a  vigorous  and  persevering 
Attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  third  pyramid; 
and  had  there  been  time  for  prosecuting  the  operation,  they  would 
perhaps  have  disclosed  another  magnificent  sanctuary  of-  death, 
and  found  a  tomb  not  deserted  by  its  ancient  inhabitant. 
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In  the  above  observations  we  bare  aasvmed  that  the  intention 

end  use  of  the  pyramids  were  such  as  history  has  represented; 
that  the  Egyptian  monarchs  constructed  them  for  their  tomb*. 
But  Dr.  Clarke  has  started  a  different  speculation  respecting  the 
great  pyramid.  He  seems  half  willing  to  make  it  believed,  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Israelites  for  a  temporary  receptacle  in  whick  to 
deposit  the  body  of  Joseph,  till  the  time  should  arrive  at  whick 
they  were  to  carry  it  away  with  them  out  of  Egypt.  And  he 
reasons  the  matter  with  a  very  ingenious  plausibility.  But  he 
will  probably  convince  but  very  few  readers,  and  indeed  we  think 
his  own  faith  is  of  an  extremely  slight  consistence.  Not  to  re- 
mark that  there  seems  something  rather  rashly  bold  in  so  com* 
pletely  and  unceremoniously  setting  aside,  at  a  stroke,  the  whole 
anthority  of  the  Greek  historians,  especially  after  the  compliment 
just  paid,  in  the  passage  we  have  transcribed,  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  ancients,  in  their  descriptive  notices  at  least,  concerning  an- 
cient structures,— we  should  think  there  is  insuperable  improba- 
bility in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Could  it  comport  with  the  com- 
mon sense  of  any  set  of  human  beings  that  ever  lived,  to  employ, 
even  if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  the  labour  of  myriads,  during 
*  long  course  of  years,  and  with  a  combination,  in  the  plan  and 
execution,  of  alt  possible  adaptations  to  perpetuity,  for  a  purpose 
confessedly  temporary,  and  when  a  thousandth,  perhaps  a  ten. 
thousandth  part  of  the  toil  would  have  created  a  solid  receptacle 
for  the  venerated  object;  and  when  also .  that  sacred  object  had 
already  been  preserved  in  safety  for  a  long  time  without  any  such 
mighty  monition? — for  a  long  space  of  time  it  surely  mutt  have 
been,  subsequently  to  Joseph's  death,  before  the  family  of  Jacob 
could  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  multitude  to  make  such  a  project 
appear  feasible  even  to  the  most  enthusiastic  among  their  very 
dreamers.  Add  to  this,  that  their  patriotism  and  imagination 
might  naturally  operate  in  the  way  of  contracting  in  prospect  the 
probable  duration  of  their  sojourn  in  a  land  not  their  own. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  supposing  they  had  the  disposition  to 
act  in  a  manner  so  very  preposterous,  it  seems  impossible  to  be- 
lieve they  could  have  had  the  power  to  do  so.  We  presume  no  one 
can  reflect  on  the  enormous*  labour  and  expense  of  constructing 
the  great  pyramid,  and%ot  feel  an  irresistible  conviction  that 
such  a  work  could  not  be  carried  on  and  completed— we  do  not 
say  without  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  estate,  but—* 
without  the  direct  authority,  assistance,  and  almost  compulsion  of 
that  power.  Now  is  it  not  against  ail  manner  of  probability,  that 
an  Egyptian  tyrant,  long  enough  after  Joseph's  death  probably,  to 
have  had  for  him  little  or  uo  direct  personal  interest  of  friendship 
or  gratitude,  contemplating  from  his  palace  at  Memphis  an  alien 
tribe,  which  had  never  combined  or  coalesced  with  his  people,  and 
which  be  and  his  people  would  naturally  regard  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  jealous,  oppressive,  and  calculating  policy ,  devising 
bo  w  to  turn  them  to  the  most  servile  and  gainful  account,— that, 
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under  such  circumstances,  he  would  suffer  them  and  aid  them  to 
withdraw  the  main  force  of  their  labours  from  the  service  of  the 
Mate,  and  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  to  raise  for  a  person 
of  their  own  tribe  a  funereal  structure  surpassing  all  that  had  x 
ever  been  attempted  in  honour  of  the  proud  monarchs  of  Egypt 
themselves?— We  confess  that  nothing  appears  to  us  much  mors 
impossible  to  be  believed. 

When  our  author  and  his  companions  approached  the  Sphinx, 
their  attention  was  awakened  to  extreme  curiosity  by  a '  reddish 
hue  discernabk  over  the  whole  mass,  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
common  colour  of  the  limestone  used  in  building  the  pyramids* 
and  of  which  the  Sphinx  itself  is  formed.' 

*  This/  he  says,  '  induced  us  to  examine  more  attentively  the  superfi- 
cies of  the  statue:  and  having'  succeeded  in  climbing  beneath  the  right  ear 
of  the  figure,  where  the  surface  had  never  been  broken,  nor  in  any  de- 
gree decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  we  found,  to  our  very 
great  surprise,  that  the  whole  had  once  been  painted  of  a  dingy  red  or 
blood  colour,  like  some  of  the  stuccoed  walls  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii  and 
Hercuianeum.' 

Nor  was  this  all:  he  detected  an  inscription,  written  in  black, 
upon  the  red  surface;  so  concealed  from  ordinary  observation  by 
the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  shade  of  the  ear,  as  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  all  former  inspectors.  Of  the  characters,  partly 
Coptk  and  partly  Arabic,  with  several  curious  monograms,  he 
has  given  a  facsimile  delineated  with  the  utmost  care:  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  interpret  them. 

The  next  excursion,  in  which  they  passed  what  Dr.  C.  agrees 
with  Savary  in  judging  to  bcfthe  scite  of  Memphis,  was  to  the  py- 
ramids of  Saccara,  which  he  regards  as  '  a  continuation  of  the 
same  great  cemetery  to  which  those  of  Djiza  ako  belonged.* 
Those  of  Saccara  bear  the  indications  of  still  more  remote  anti- 
quity, in  the  more  decayed  state  of  the  surface,  and  in  ^heir  less 
artificial  and  therefore  more  primitive  form,  as  being  nearer  to 
that  of  the  simple'  tumulus,  the  most  ancient  form,  beyond  all 
question,  of  sepulchral  monument.  These  more  souther!)  pyra-/ 
mtds  are  in  different  degrees  of  approach  toward  the  tumulus  and 
toward  the  finished  pyramid;  « and  as  we  proceed,'  says  Dr.  C. 
*  in  surveying  them  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  ending  with 
the  principal  pyramid  of  Djiza,  we  pass  from  the  primeval  mound, 
through  all  its  modifications,  until  we  arrive  at  the  most  artificial 
pyramidal  heap.'  One  of  these  southern  masses  is  built  of  unburn t 
bricks,  and  is  in  a  very  mouldering  state.  The  bricks  contain 
shells,  gravel,  and  chopped  straw.  There  is  one  which  Pococke 
thought  as  large  as  the  principal  one  at  Djiza.  Like,  is  a  mea- 
'Bure,  to  that  grand  pyramid,  a  number  of  these  southern  ones  are 
graduated,  but  not  with  so  great  a  number  of  steps,  one  of  the 
"most  conspicuous c  consisting  of  only  six  tiers  or  ranges  of  stone; 
the  pyramid  itself  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.' 

At  Saccara  the  author  descended  into  several  of  the  rifled  catm- 
combs,  found  scattered  fragments  of  mummies,  and  observed  with 
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the  most  pointed  attention  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  niches 
where  the  bodies  had  been  placed,  in  order  to  decide  the  question 
whether  they  were  laid  in  a  recumbent,  or  set  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion. And  between  his  observations  here,  and  information  acqui- 
red else  where,  he  was  satisfied,  to  absolute  certainty,  that  they 
were  placed  horizontally.  These  subterranean  apartments  had  an 
oppressively  offensive  smell,  for  which  he  could  not  at  all  account. 

There  is  no  gaining  access  to  the  catacombs  where  any  of  the 
mummies  are  remaining  entire.  They  are  most  carefully  con- 
cealed and  obstructed  by  the  Arabs,  who  make  an  unworthy  trade 
of  their  contents.  The  repositories  of  embalmed  birds  are  allowed 
to  be  examined.  Dr.  C.  descended  intft  one  of  them,  stored  with 
a  countless  multitude  of  the  earthen  jars  containing  them,  piled 
in  ranks  over  and  behind  one  another.  His  description,  and  the 
subsequent  observations  on  the  veneration  felt  for  the  Ibis,  and 
the  cause  of  such  immense  accumulations  of  these  birds,  are 
curious. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  design 
of  the  pyramids,  he  has  brought  together  in  a  note,  the  opinions  of 
many  learned  men  on  the  question, — hardly  perhaps  worth  suoh 
a  consumption  of  time  and  intellect  as  these  references  alone 
would  suffice  to  show  that  it  has  cost — whether  the  Egyptian  god 
named  Apis,  or  Serapis,  and  Osiris,  was  not  in  truth  a  deification  of 
the  patriarch  Joseph.  Dr.  C.  appears  considerably  inclined  to 
adopt  the  affirmative.  This  would  explain,  Jje  thinks,  various 
particulars  in  the  Egyptian  .mythology  and  ritual.  Thus,  *  the 
annual  mournings  which  took  place  for  the  loss  of  the  body  of 
Osiris,  and  the  exhibition  of  an  empty  Soros  upon  those  occasions, 
might  be  ceremonies  derived  from  the  loss  of  Joseph's  body\ 
which  hiftl  been  carried  away  by  the  Hebrews  when  they  left  the 
country.' — 4  If,'  he  says, 4  the  connexion  between  ancient  Egyptian 
mythology  and  Jewish  history  had  been  duly  traced,  an  evident 
analogy'founded  upon  events  which  have  reference  to  the  earliest 
annals  of  the  Hebrews,  might  be  made, manifest.' 

One  of  the  excursions  from  the  head-quarters  at  Cairo,  was  to 
the  undoubted  site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  the  Mosaic 
history;  where  stands, ( on  the  spot  where  the  Hebrews  had  their 
first  settlement'  the  celebrated  Obelisk, 4  the  only  great  work  of 
antiquity'  says  our  author,  4  now  remaining  in  all  the  land  of  Go- 
shen.' 4  Its  height  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet;  its  breadth 
at  the  base,  six  feet:  the  whole  being  one  entire  mass  of  reddish 
granite.  From  the  coarseness  of  the  sculpture,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  city  to  which  this  obelisk  belonged,  there  is  rettot 
to  believe  it  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  Egypt.'  An  en- 
graving is  given  from  the  drawing,  in  making  which  he  was 
particularly  attentive  to  preserve  the  rude  character  of  the  sculp- 
tured hieroglyphics,  instead  of  misrepresenting  them,  as  it  is 
justly  complained  that  travellers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
in  such  subjects,  by  giving  more  correctly  delineated  forms  of 
the  objects  they  suppose  to  have  been  intended  by  the  ancient 
sculptor. 
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l>r.  Clarke,  though  evidently  one  of  the  very  last  men  to  despair 
the  attainment  of  any  object  important  to  knowledge  and  litera- 
ture, seems  to  surrender  all  hope  on  the  subject  of  the  elucidation 
of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

« Isis  long;  ago  declared;  that  no  mortal  had  ever  removed  her  veil;  and 
the  impenetrable  secret  seems  not  likely  to  be  divulged.  One  solitary 
fact  has  been  vouchsafed  to  ages  of  restless  inquiry  upon  this  subject* 
namely,  that  the  hieroglyphic  characters  constituted  a  written  language, 
the  signs  of  an  ancient  alphabet,  expressed  according  to  the  most  ancient 
mode  of  writing,  in  capital  letters;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  more  com- 
pound forms  were  a  scries  of  monograms.' 

He  several  times  adverts  to  it  as  a  curious  fact,  apparently 
well  established,  that  the  alphabetical  characters  of  ancient  Egyp* 
tian  writing,  were  formed  from  the  hieroglyphics,  by  a  gradual 
change,  or  degeneration  of  those  signs  from  their  primitive  form, 
of  pictures  of  visible  objects,  into  types  at  last  very  little  more 
than  arbitrary.  The  noted  Crux  Ansata,  or  cross  surmounted 
with  a  ring  as  a  handle,  so  continually  recurring  among  the 
hieroglyphics,  is  regarded  as  the  only  one  of  them  that  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  detected.  Our  author  cites  the  authority. of 
those  early  christian  writers,  who,  on  the  testimony  of  converted 
heathens,  have  declared  it  to  typify  <  life  to  come:'  this  he  thinks 
may  be  admitted  as  its  abstracted  or  symbolical  meaning;  his 
opinion  of  its  immediate  signification  he  has  not  done  much  amiss 
to  leave  in  the  latin  of  Jablonski* 

On  the  return  to  Rosetta  the  travellers  examined,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Rachmanie,  a  mass  of  ruins,  which  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  French,  though  D'Anville  had  marked  the  spot 
as4ae  situation  of  the  ancient  Sais.  Dr.  C.  had  no  doubt  that  he 
was  standing  among  the  relics  of  that  city,  whiles  beholding  in  ir- 
regular heaps  the  remains  of  massive  foundation*,  and  the  still 
lofty  ramparts  of  a  vast  inclosure.  From  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  village  he  obtained  a  variety  of  curious  antiquities, 
on  which  he  has  made  several  interesting  observations;  especially 
#n  a  hieroglyphic  tablet,  now  in  the  university  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  which  a  very  large  engraving  id  given  in  the  book. 

In  one  sense,  any  sculptured  stone,  any  fragment  of  a  column, 
or  a  sphinx,  or  a  god,  was  a  more  interesting  object  than'  almost 
any  of  the  living  human  beings  expending  their  little  mortal  allot- 
ment of  time  on  this  enchanted  ground.  Our  author,  however, 
took  proper  notice  of  their  condition,  character,  and  habits.  The 
people  of,  Cairo  were  suffering  much,  at  the  •  very  time  the  <  Eng* 
fcsfc  were  in  possession  of  the  city,'  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks. 
On*  form  in  which  it.  was  exercised,  was  particularly  atrocious. 
They  murdered,  without  ceremony  or  restraint,  wherever  they 
met  with  them,  the  women  who  were  known  or  suspected  to  have 
hem  married  to,  or  to  have  cohabited  with,  men  of  the  French 
army.  They  even  accounted  this  a  meritorious  sort  of  religious- 
sacrifice  to  the  sanctity  of  the  true  faith.  Multitudes  were  abesH 
voi,.  Till.  53 
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doned  to  this  fate  at  the  departure  of  the  F tench,  while  some  ac* 
companied  the  embarkation.  Oar  author  and  hi*  compafikms 
aided  the  escape  of  four  young  women,  by  dexterously  managing 
to  conceal  them  in  their  djerm  in  descending  the  NHe.  The  peo- 
ple had  alto  a  grievous  recollection  of  that  low  villain  general 
Menou,  whose  rapacity  had  omitted  no  expedient  of  extortion. 
Dr.  C.  gives,  afterwards,  a  very  amusing  account  of  has  interviews 
and  negociations  with  this  base,  and  insolent,  and  irritable  Maho- 
medan,  (for  such  he  pretended  to  have  become,)  respecting  the 
antiquities  which  the  French,  at  the  time  of  their  surrender  at 
Alexandria,  were  designing  secretly  to  carry  off;  especially  the 
magnificent  sarcophagus  of  Alexander,  of  which  Dr.  C.  had  pri- 
vately received  some  slight  intelligence,  upon  which  he  acted 
with  a  promptitude  which  resulted  in  the  addition  of  this  sump* 
tuous  relic  to  the  British  Museum. 

In  a  polite  interview' with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Egyptian  insti~ 
tute,  he  found  them  packing  up  some  of  those  performances 
which  have  since  resulted  in  the  vast  and  superb  work  Dctcrifition 
de  I'Egyfttc.  They  acknowledged  the  limited  scope  which  had 
been  allowed  to  their  researches,  which,  they  said,  'had  always 
been  restricted  to  the  march  of  their  army.9  ' 

It  was  by  means  of  a  copy  from  a  drawing  finished  by  one  of  the 
chief  engineers  of  the  institute,  that  Dr.  C.  has  bees  enabled  to 
give  an  elegant  plan  of  the  catacombs  near  Alexandria,  the  Ne- 
cropolis of  the  ancient  Racotis,  a  city  that  was  in  rums'  before  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  He  spent  six  hours  within  these  dark 
and  solemn  apartments,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a  straight 
descending  perforation  in  the  soft  rock,  not  by  the  ancient  entrance, 
which  is  now  concealed.  Even  after  what  he  had  already  beheld, 
of  the  labours  *f  .4fce  Egyptians  in  accommodation  or  ifthoaourof 
the  dead,  he  eooeafciplated  with  amazement  this  vast  cemetry, 
with  its  temple  of  Serapis,  (as  he  is  inclined  to  judge  one  of  the 
apartments  may  have  been,)  surrounded  with  regal  tombs,  hi 
this  opposed  sanctuary,  or  close  hn  its  vicinity,  he  saw  sculptured 
the  orb  with  wings,  which  figure,  if  it  is  considered  as  the  syrabet 
of  Serapis,  as  god  of  the  shades,  will  tend,  he  remarks,  tocooArni 
Jablonski's  opinion,  *  that  Serapis  was  a  type  of  the  irtfermal  nt*, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  sun  during  its  course  through  the  Ichvcr*  kemi+> 
/there ,  or  winter  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  as  Amnion  was  of  the  t^frrm/, 
or  path  of  the  sun  during  the  summer  months.'  And  it  is  ihgem- 
ously  attempted  to  be  shown  that  even  this  explanation  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  notion  of  those  who  believe  that  Serapis  wan 
no  other  than  a  mythological  personation  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 
.  Considerable  space  is  occupied  with  curious  description,  nana* 
Hon,  and  disquisition,  concerning  Pompey*s  pillar.  The  exaoAs* 
era  were  very  reasonably  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
found  this  stupendous  column  supported,  that  is  to  say,  'wpt*  a 
small  prop  of  stone  zbtmtfburfeet  tquare:'  *thisis  tibsoitatety  tb» 
sole  base  on  which  the  pedestal  rests.  TVc  inverted  hieroglyphic* 
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on  tbje  fttpae,  prove  k  to  be  the  fragment  of  some  structure  m 
ruins  before  the  pillar  was  raised. 

The  Greek  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  had  been  noticed 
by  Maillet  and  by  Pococke,  eluded  the  roost  accurate  examination 
of  Dr.  C.  and  several  -attentive  investigators  with  him,  as  it  had 
baffled  all  the  French  inspectors,  during  their  long  residence  in 
the  country.  The  late  colonel  Squire  was  the  first  that  descried 
it  When  recovered,  it  proves  to  be  of  as  little  consequence  a$ 
many  a  compartment  of  hieroglyphics  would  doubtless  be  found* 
if  their  import  could  be  elicited  from  under  (hat  sacred  gloom  of 
mystery  which  has  such  a  power  of  giving  a  .portentous  character 
to  the  merest  trifles.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  this  legend,, 
rescued  by,  lynx-eyed  inquisition  from  eternal  oblivion,  and  con- 
jecturally  restored  in  the  vacant  places  of  some  irrecoverable  let* 
tf  j»t  and  etren  one  whole,  is,  that 

"PettlMMM  prsefect  of  Egypt,  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis,  (<fo- 
atur'J  the  most  revered  emperor,  the  protecting  divinity  of  Alexandria, 
the  divine  Hadrian  or  [Diocletian]  Augustus." 

The  whole  line  supplied,  is  that  which  adds  4  the  people  of  ihe 
metropolis.'  From  the  combination  of  a  number  of  circumstances 
in  Roman  history  with  facts  in  ancient  customs  relative  to  monu- 
ments to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  with  circumstances  observable 
about  this  eoivmn,  Dr.  C.  deduces  with  considerable  confidence 
the  conjecture,  or  •  the  opinion,  that  it  is  a  monument  raised  to 
Pompey,  by  either  Julius  Caesar  or  Hadrian;  and  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bably once  bore  on  its  summit  an  urn,  there  being  in  the  stone- a 
circular  excavation  exactly  fitted  for  the  position  of  the  foot  of  such 
a  funereal  addition. 

The  travellers,  having  a  widely  extended  peregrination  yet  in 
praspect,,were  now  in  haste— and  we  have  still  more  reason  to  be 
so— to  le*ve  Egypt,  a  field  where  a  vast  measure  of  the  wonderful  N 
and  mysterious  is  still  in  reserve  for  inquisitive  labourers  who  will 
at  some  future  period,  be  enabled  to  portract  their  residence  and 
operations  in  perfect  exemption  from  Arab  and  Mamluke  robbers, 
and  TuHcish  fanatics  and  assassins.  The  long  narrow  stripe  of 
sand  Com  Alexandria  to  Aboukir,  where  our  author  was  to  em? 
bark,  teems  to  have  no  claim,  but  in  virtue  of  some  groves  of  date 
treesjto  maintain  its  barren  substance  above  the  waters  which  art 
on  eaph  side  working  its  destruction.  In  passing  along  this  most 
drcajy  tract,  be  is  led  into  interesting  reflections  and  questions 
rtJaive  to  its  ancient  geography;  since  this  wretched  line  of  desert 
ougftt  to  be  the  ground  on  which  apdently  stood  the  cities  of  Ni- 
coplis,  Taposiris  Parva/and  Canopus.  How  is  it  possible?— is 
thequestion  forced  upon  the  observer.  The  only  answer  is  that 
afforded  by  the  very  palpable  indications  that  large  encroachments 
hare  been  made  by  the  sea;  or  that,  as  Dr»  C  remarks,  the  sites 
anl  remains  of  those  cities  are  perhaps  at  this  time  under  wa- 
ter. At  one  spot  some  stately  fragssenta,  bearing  the  ancient 
I^tian  character,  were  seen  by  cok  Squire,  in  the  very  act,  as 
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it  were,  of  yielding  to  the  invading  element,  being  partly  submer- 
ge^, and  no  longer  able  to  testify  as  to  the  extent  of  the  kindred 
works,  now,  doubtless,  swallowed  up. 

The  Turkish  frigate  in  which  our  travellers  were  privileged  to 
pass  over  to  Asia,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  into 
which  they  had  ever  been  thrown,  and  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  amusing  if  there  had  been  no  danger  of  starvation  or  of 
foundering.  It  was  such  a  medley  and  hubbub  of  nations,  and  jar- 
gons, and  customs,  and  passions,  and  fooleries,  crammed  and  con- 
flicting together,  as  might  well  have  obliterated  all  remembrances 
and  images  of  any  objects  less  striking  than  those  pf  Egypt.  The 
*  seamanship  too  was  incomparable,  as  might  be  guesseM  from  the 
fact  of  which  they  were  assured,  <  that  the  superannuated  captain 
of  the  frigate  had  never  been  to  sea  before  his  present  voyage; 
that  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  had  espoused  a  relation  of  the  Captf- 
dan  Pasha's,  and  obtained  in  consequence  his  appointment  to  the 
frigate:  his  nephew,  a  young  man,  had  ranker  more  experience, 
and  held  a  station  similar  to  that  of  first  lieutenant  in  our  ships. 

'  At  night  the  spectacle  on  board  was  perhajw  one  of  the  most  striking 
which  persons  unaccustomed  to  venture  with  Turkish  mariners  can  possi- 
bly witness.  The  ship  seemed  to  be  left  pretty  much  td  her  own  discre- 
tion; every  officer  of  the  watch  being  fast  asleep,  the  port-holes  all  open, 
an  enormoHs  quantity  of  canvas  let  loose,  and  the  passengers  between 
decks,  with  paper  lanterns,  snoozing,  over  their  lighted  pipes;  while  the 
sparks  from  these  pipes,  with  pieces  of  ignited  fungus,  were  %ing  in  all 
directions.  Now  and  tken  an  unexpected  roll  called  forth  murmuring 
ejaculations  of  "  Alia!1"  or  "  Mahmoud!"  and  a  few  were  seen  squatting 
singly,  counting  their  prayers*  by  their  beads. ' 

.  One  anecdote  in  ^pis  unparalleled  story  of  a  voyage, is  exquisitely 
characteristic  of  the  true  believers.  Dr.  C.  having  casually  met 
with  a  sextant,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  French  prisoner, 
made  an  observation  to  ascertain  the  ship's  position,  and  tent  a  re- 
spectful message  to  the  captain,  to  inform  him  of  '  the  latitude, 
and  the  probable  distance  from  Rhodes,  Finjcs  bay,  Cyprus&c'  He 
was  immediately  summoned,. and  asked  how  he  could  pretend  to 
know.  The  doctor  mentioned  the  sextant,  and  the  observations, 
daily  practised  on  board  English  and  other  ships.  The  sextant 
was  instantly  ordered  %o  make  its  appearance. 

*  This  instrument  being  altogether  incomprehensible  to  hira,  ht  con- 
tented himself  with  viewing  it  in  every  direction,  except  that  in  wfcioh  it 
might  be  used;  and,  stroking  bis  long  beard,  said  to  a  Ragasan,  "Thxn* 
it  is  always  with  these  poor  <$our*  (infidels),  they.  «an  make  nothing  oat 
without  some  peeping  contrivance  of  tin*  kind:  now  we  Turks  require  no 
sextants— toe  (pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  forehead]  we  have  our  lex- 
tants  here.*' ' 

The  adventurers  approached  and  admired  the  mountainms 
coast  of  Lycta,  sublimely  irradiated,  at  the  time,  with  Ughtninja; 
passed  close  to  Rhodes;  crossed  the  mouth  of  the,  gulf  of  Oiaucis^ 
and  quitted  the,  ship  at  the  island  of  Cos,  where  they  a£ud 
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eaougfc  to  collect  a  number  of  antique  inscriptions,  and  to  witness 

the  refinement  of  Mahomedan  jurisprudence,  in  a  conviction  of  ho- 
micide by  implication.  A  young  man  had  destroyed  himself  in 
consequence  of  his  being  unsuccessful  in  his  addresses  to  a  young 
woman;  the  father  of  the  girl  was  arrested  and  prosecuted  on  the 
incontrovertible  allegation,  that  "  if  he  had  not  had  a  daughter, 
the  deceased  would  not  have  fallen  in  love?  consequently,  he  would 
not  have  teen  disappointed;  consequently,  he  would  not  have  swal- 
lowed poison;  consequently,  he  would  not  have  died."  The  fa- 
ther was  sentenced  to  pay,  to  the  state  we  suppose,  eighty  piastres, 
the  rated  value  of  the  young  man's  life. 

An  old  crazy  caiqur>  manned  by  four  men  of  the  island  of  Casos, 
was  engaged  for  a  run  to  Patmos,  and  any  other  spot  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. At  Patmos,  having  first  rendered  a  very  important  ser- 
vice to  a  party  of  French  prisoners  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  who  had 
been  landed  there  on  their  way  back  to  France,  our  active  adven- 
turers eagerly  invaded  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse; and  a  highly  entertaining  account  is  given  of  their  resear- 
ches and  negociations.  The  whole  collection  of  books  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  neglect  and  disorder.  The  printed  books  indeed 
had  the  accommodation  of  shelves,  and  some  of  them  were  in 
good  condition;  and  though  the  visitants  soon  discovered  that  the 
superior  could  not  read,  he. said  those  were  his  favourites.  Being 
asked  respecting  a  pile  of  parchment  volumes  which  were  seen 
on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  apartment,  evidently  in  the  manner 
of  rubbish  ,he  said  with  an  expression  of  contempt,  they  were 
manuscripts. 

4  It  was  indeed/  says  Dr.  C.  '  a  moment  in  which  a  literary  traveller 
might  be  supposed  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  for  the  whole  of 
this  contemned  heap  consisted  of  Greek  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  the  highest  antiquity.' 

Our  author  fell  to  digging  in  this  heap  with  the  most  avaricious 
curiosity,  and  found4  the  fairest  specimen  of  Grecian  calligraphy 
which  has  descended  to  modern  times,  a  copy  of  the  twenty-four 
first  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  throughout  upon  vellum,  in  the 
same  exquisite  character.'  This  and  a  few  others  were  purchased, 
and,  by  means  of  a  great  deal  of  management,  clandestinely  got 
on  board  the  caique;  the  monks  were  extremely  solicitous,  and 
with  reason,  that  the  people  of  the  island,  and  the  Turkish  author- 
ities, should  not  know  that  they  had  touched  a  trifle  of  money. 

Several  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  visited,  and  among 
them  Paros  and'Antiparos,  on  the  marble  and  the  astonishing 
grotto  of  which  our  author  has  a  number  of  very  interesting  6bser- 
vations.  At  length  the  course  was  shaped  directly  for  Athens, 
and  the  cape  of  Sunium  was  approached  amidst  a  rare  combination 
of  inchantments. 

*  We  had  such  a  glorious  prospect,  that  we  could  recollect  nothing  like 
it:  s*ch  a  contrast  of  colours,  such  an  association  of  the  wonders  of  na- 
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tare  and  of  art,  such  perfection  of  grand  and  beautiful  perspective,  vm 
expression  ofperceptible  properties  can  oonwy  to  the-  nundi  of  these  who 
hare  not  beheld  the  objects  themselves.  Being  well  aware  of  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  impressions  made  upon  the  memory  by  sights  of  this  kind, 
,the  author  wrote  a  description  of  this  scene  while  it  was  actually  before 
his  eyes:  but  how  poor  is  the  effect  produced  by  detailing  the  parts  of  a 
view  in  a  narrative,  which  ought  to  strike  as  a  whole  upon  the  sense!  He 
may  tell  indeed  of  the  dark  blue  sea  streaked  with  hues  of  deepest  purple 
—-of  embrowning  shadows— -of  lights  effulgent  as  the  sun— of  marble  pil- 
lars beaming  a  radiant  brightness  upon  lofty  precipices,  whose  sides  are 
diversified  by  refreshing  verdure,  by  hoary  mosses,  and  by  gloomy  and  na- 
ked rocks;  or  by  brighter  surfaces  reflecting  the  most  vivid  and  varied 
tints,  orange,  red,  and  grey;  to  these  he  may  add  an  account  of  distant 
summits,  more  intensely  azured  than  the  clear  and  cloudless  sky— of 
islands  dimly  seen  through  silvery  mists  upon  the  wide  expanse Vf  water 
shining  towards  the  horizon,  as  it  were  a  M sea  of  glass:'1 — and  when  he 
has  exhausted  his  vocabulary,  of  every  colour  and  shape  exhibited  by  the 
face  of  nature,  or  by  the  works  of  art,  although  he  have  not  deviated  from 
the  truth  in  any  part  of  his  description,  how  little  and  how  ineffectual  has 
been  the  result  of  his  undertaking!' 

The  considerably  protracted  and  most  active  sojourn  at  Athens, 
was  animated  with  the  genuine  fire  of  that  fine  enthusiasm,  which 
every  classical  traveller  would  recognise  the  necessity  of  affecting, 
if  he  did  not  feel;  a  luxury  which  some  of  the  home-confined  rea- 
ders of  taste  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  somewhat  querulously,  why 
it  should  have  been  Dr.  C's  lot,  rather  than  their%  to  revel  in. 
The  highest  advantage  was  afforded  for  a  discriminate  and  minute 
survey  and  investigation  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  lingering  in 
decay,  and  on  the  eve  of  departing,  never  to  revive  in  such  captiva- 
ting forms  in  any  other  spot  on  the  globe— by  tjie  kindness  and 
intelligence  of  Mousieur  Fauvel,  the  French  consul,  the  friend  of 
every  traveller  of  taste;  and  still  more  by  the  friendly  companion- 
ship and  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  Don  Battista  Lusieri, 
whom  there  would  be  no  hazard  in  pronouncing  to  be,  of  all  the 
persons  who  have  ever  visited  Athens,  the  individual  best  qualified 
to  perpetuate  by  the  pencil  the  images  of  those  objects  which  are 
themselves  sinking  so  fast  into  destruction.  Those  who  have  read 
lord  Elgin's  « Memorandum,'  are  apprized  that  this  artist  was 
drawn  by  his  lordship  from  Naples  into  Greece,  where  it  seems 
he  has  remained  through  the  long  series  of  subsequent  years,  inde- 
fatigably  employed,  chiefly  at  Athens,  in  works  which  ought  to 
find  their  way  to  the  hands  of  those  subsidiary  artists  in  the  north- 
west of  Europe,  who  could  so  faithfully  and  so  elegantly  effect  a 
thousand  repetitions  of  them. 

*  It  might,'  says  Dr.  0.  *  have  been  said  of  the  time  he  had  spent  in 
Athens,  as  of  Apeiies,  "JWfo  dies  rine  linea;"  but  such  was  the  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  application  shown  in  the  designs  he  was  then  completing, 
that  every  grace  and  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  every  fair  and  exquisite 
proportion,  every  trace  of  the  injuries,  which  time  had  effected  upon  the 
building,  every  vein  in  the  marble,  were  visible  in  the  drawing;  ajai  in 
luch  perfection,  that  even  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  stone  itself 
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taught  be  recognised  in  the  contour.  Whoever  may  hereafter  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  these  drawings,  will  have,  in  the  mere  outline*,  (for  it  is  impos- 
sible this  artist  can  ever  finish  the  collection  he  has  made,)  a  representa- 
tion of  the  antiquities  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Greece,  inferior  to  nothing 
but  the  actual  sight  of  them.  Hitherto  no  Maecenas  has  dignified  him- 
self by  any  thing  deserving  the  title  of  a  patron  of  such  excellence.  Ma- 
ny nave  bought  his  designs  when  he  could  be  induced  to  part  with  them, 
by  which  means  he  has  barely  obtained  subsistence;  and  be  is  too  passion* 
ately  attached  to  the  sources  which  Athens  has  afforded  to  his  genius,  to 
abandon  Greece,  even  for  the  neglect  which,  in  his  letters  to  the  author, 
he  complains  of  having  experienced.' 

We  do  not  hear,  from  any  quarter,  of  any  project  (quite  a 
practicable  project,  it  would  be  undoubtedly,)  for  obtaining  a  se- 
lection of  those  performances,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  & 
work,  which  might,  in  the  combined  character  of  truth  and  anima- 
tion, surpass  every  preceding  graphical  exhibition  of  the  finest 
features  of  Greece,  even,  on  an  estimate  of  all  the  excellences  of 
all  the  representations  together,  that  of  De  Choiseul-Gouffier. 

The  readers  of  Lord  Elgin's  tract  will  also  recollect  that  most 
anomalous  personage,  Theodore  the  Calmuc,  as  one  of  the  corps 
placed  under  Lusieri's  direction.  Dr.  C.  saw  him  in  this  service 
at  Athens;  and  he  is  a  sample  of  humanity  excellently  fitted  to  put 
to  silence  the  philosophizings  that  would  maintain  the  native  mental 
equality  of  human  creatures. 

'  With  the  most  decided  physiognomy  of  the  wildest  of  his  native 
tribes,  although  as  much  humanized  in  his  appearance  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  him  by  the  aid  of  European  dress  and  habits,  he  still  retained 
some  of  the  original  characteristics  of  his  countrymen;  and,  among  others, 
a  true  Scythian  relish  for  spirituous  liquor:  by  the  judicious  administra- 
tion of  brandy,  Lusieri  would  elicit  from  him,  for  the  use  of  his  patron, 
specimens  of  his  art,  combining  the  most  astonishing  genius  with  the 
strictest  accuracy  and  the  most  exquisite  taste.  Theodore  presented  a 
marvellous  example  of  the  force  of  natural  genius  unsubdued  by  the  most 
powerful  obstacles.  Educated  in  slavery;  trained  to  the  business  of  his 
profession  beneath  the  active  cudgels  of  his  Russian  masters;  having  also 
imbibed  with  his  earliest  impressions  the  servile  propensities  and  sensual 
appetites  of  the  tyrants  he  had  been  taught  to  revere;  this  extraordinary 
man  arrived  at  Athens  like  another  Euphranor,  rivalling  all  that  the  fine 
arts  had  produced  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  their  birth 
and  maturity.  The  talents  of  Theodore,  as  a  painter,  were  not  confined, 
as  commonly  is  the  ease  among  Russian  artists,  to  mere  works  of  imita- 
tion: although  ha  could  copy  every  thing,  he  could  invent  also;  and  his 
mind  partook  largely  of  the  superior  powers  of  original  genius.  With  the 
most  surprising  ability,  he  restored  and  inserted  into  his  drawings  all  the 
sculpture  of  which  frarts  only  remain  in  the  mutilated  bas-reliefs  and 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis.  Besides  this,  he  delineated,  in  a  style  of 
superior  excellence,  the  same  sculptures  according  to  the  precise  state  of 
decay  in  which  they  at  present  exist.' 

Notwithstanding  the  charms  of  a  Grecian  landscape  and  sky, 
the  brilliant  effect  of  the  structures  of  a  marble  unstained  by  time, 
the  open,  day-light  prominence,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the 
city,  the  lively  cast  of  the  ideas  associated  In  every  mind  with 
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Athens,  and  we  may  add,  the  habitual  vivacity  of  oar  author's  tem- 
perament, the  aspect  of  the  place,  as  he  approached  it,  bore,  to 
his  imagination,  a  funereal  character.  Tombs  and  monuments, 
indeed,  on  the  road  from  the  Piraeeus,  prepared  him  for  this  im- 
pression, and  " 

4  As  we  drew  near,'  he  says,  <  to  the  walls,  we  beheld  the  vast  CE- 
CROPIAN  CITADEL,  crowned  with  temples  that  originated  in  the  ve- 
neration once  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  surrounded  by 
object*  telling  the  same  theme  of  sepulchral  grandeur,  and  now  monu- 
ments of  departed  greatness,  mouldering  in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin.  So 
paramount  is  this  funereal  character  in  the  approach  to  Athens  from  the 
Pineeus,  that  as  we  passed  the  hill  of  the  museum,  which  was,  in  fact, 
an  ancient  cemetry  of  the  Athenians,  we  might  have  imagined  ourselves 
to  be  among  the  tombs  of  Telmessus,  from  the  number  of  the  sepulchres 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  from  the  antiquity  of  the  workmanship,  evidently 
not  of  later  date  than  any  thing  in  Asia  Minor.' 

He  takes  this,  and  indeed  several  other  occasions,  of  insisting 
on  the  remarkable  fact,  established  by  innumerable  evidences,  of 
the  sepulchral  signs  of  the  ancient  temples.  This  he  had,  with  a 
just  confidence,  asserted  against  Bryant,  in  describing  the  ancient 
monuments  on  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  in  Vol.  I. 
of  these  travels. 

*  The  discussion  which  has  been  founded  on  the  question  whether  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  were  tombs  or  temples,  seems  altogether  nugatory: 
being  one,  they  were  necessarily  the  other.  The  Soros  in  the  chamber 
of  the  great  pyramid,  which  indisputably  determines  its  sepulchral  origin, 
as  decidedly  establishes  the  certainty  that  it  was  also  a  place  of  religion? 
worship: 

"  Et  tot  templa  Deum  Romce,  quot  in  urbe  Sepulchra 
"  Heroum,  numcrare  licet" — Prudent****,  Lib.  I. 

*  The  sanctity  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  owed  its  origin  to  the  se- 
pulchre of  Cecrops;  and  without  this  leading  cause  of  veneration,  the 
numerous  temples  with  which  it  was  afterwards  adorned,  would  never 
have  been  erected.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  at 
Paphos,  built  over  the  tomb  of  Cinyras,  the  fitfher  of  Adonis;  of  A  polk 
Didymeeus,  at  Miletus,  over  the  grave  of  Cleomachus;  with  many  others 
alluded  to  both  by  Eusebius  and  Clemens  Alexandrine.'  p.  400. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  fact,  as  disclosing  some 
kind  of  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  a  benighted  race,  that  men 
might  become  greater,  or  associated  to  something  greater,  by  dy- 
ing; as  well  as  their  inextinguishable  sense  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  gods,  that  is*  superhuman  objects  for  their  passions 
of  hope  and  fear. 

Sermon;  by  Archibald  Alison.  LL.B.,  &c.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  ISt. 
boards.  Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

[Prom  the  Monthly  Review  } 
It  is  not  often  that  we  have  occasion  to  notice  the  writings  of 
an  author  who,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  appears  to  have  at- 
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tained  so  elevated  a  rank  in  the  public  estimation  as  Mr.  Alison 
has  .  acquired:  nor  is  it  from  the  casual  and  unsatisfactory  testimony 
of  a  few  readers  of  sermons,  or  compilers  of  theological  tracts, 
that  he  has  gained  this  "  well-earned  fame,"  but  from  the  unani- 
mous and  stable  suffrages  of  all  the  true  friends  of  religion.  The 
most  orthodox  have  been  compelled  to  admire  even  when  they 
have  been  searching  for  opportunity  to  censure;  while  zealous  re- 
ligionists have  been  carried  away  by  his  devotion,  and  deliberate 
reasoners  have  been  roused  by  his  eloquence.  Apparently,  indeed, 
this  author's  style  of  writing  is  singularly  adapted  to  find  admir- 
ers among  persons  of  every  variety  of  religious  persuasion.  In 
his  masterly  hands,  religion  is  always  the  messenger  of  mercy:  her 
lessons  at  all  times  accord  with  the.  natural  feelings  of  the  human 
heart;  and  her  office  is  to  console  and  enlighten,  to  encourage  and 
forewarn  her  hearers. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  Mr.  Alison'",  first  volume  of 
sermons  in  our  number  for  December,  1814,  p.  352;  and  the  im- 
pression left  on  our  minds  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  those  dis- 
courses induced  us  to  adjudge  to  their  author,  if  not  equality,  at 
least  proximity  of  rank  with  his  celebrated  compatriot  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair.  Indeed,  with  all  the  same  graces  of  language,  and  the  same 
exquisite  powers  of  persuasion,  which  were  so  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
fessor, the  present  writer  has  surely  less  artifice,  and  less  appear- 
ance of  studied  elegance;  and,  if  he  does  not  proceed  fiari  passu 
with  his  rival  in  classical  terseness  and  sententiousness  of  style,  he 
surpasses  him,  we  think,  in  glowing  animation  and  brilliancy  of 
oratory.  We  have  indeed  heard  it  said,  that  the  sermons  of  Alison, 
though  admirable  as  a  specimen  of  the  beauties  of  language,  and 
as  a  display  of  intellectual  endowment,  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  serve  as  models  for  imitation  to  inexperienced  divines:  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  wrote  with  the  view  of  teaching 
others,  not  how  to  write,  but  how  to  act:  not  of  instructing  his  youth- 
ful brethren  in  the  art  of  composing  sermons,  but  of  impressing 
on  the  minds  of  all  his  hearers  the  sanctity  of  gospel-truth,  and 
the  imperious  obligations  of  moral  duty.  He  seems  very  wisely  to> 
have  considered,  that,  though  minds  which  nature  has  formed  for 
serious  reflection,  may  not  require  truth  to  be  portrayed  other- 
wise than  in  her  native  unadorned  beauty,  yet  it  is  proper,  that  t<9 
the  generality  of  mankind  she  would  appear  with  the  accompani- 
ments of  elegance  a,pd  grace,  and  arrayed,  not  indeed  in  ornamen* 
tal  superfluities)  but  in  the  chaste  habiliment  of  eloquent  persua- 
sion. The  age,  we  fear,  has  elapsed,  in  which  the  piety  of  the  heart 
was  alone  sufficient  to  enkindle  and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the 
understanding;  and  in  which  the  simple  statement  of  sound  but 
unpolished  reasoning  was  considered  as  the  only  requisite  for  ob- 
taining assent  to  the  grand  doctrines  of  our  religion 

We  must  hasten,  however,  to  the  analysis  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  which  consists  of  twenty-three  discourses  on  the  following 
subjects:  i.  and  iL  On  Religious  Education. — Hi.  iv.  and  v.  On  ' 
VOL.  viii.  54 
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the  Lord's  Prayer.— ^vi.  On  the  Example  of  our  Saviour's  Piety. 
— vii-  On  the  Evidence  which  arises  from  the  Nature  and  Charac- 
ter of  the  Gospel. — viii.  On  the  Evidence  which  arises  from  the 
Progreas  of  the  Gospel. — ix.  On  the  Evidence  which  arises  from 
the  Jewish  Revelation. — x.  On  the  Evidence  which  arises  from 
the  Accomplishment  of  Prophecy. — xi.  On  the  Love  of  Excel- 
lence.— xii.  On  the  Dangers  of  moral  Sentiment,  when  not  ac- 
companied with  active  Virtue. — xiii.  On  the  moral  Dangers  of 
the  Society  of  great  Cities. — xiv.  On  the  importance  of  Religious 
Example. — xv.  On  the  importance  of  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
— xvi.  On  Instability  of  Character. — xvii.  On  Stability  of  Charac- 
ter.— xviii.  xix.  and  xx.  On  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. — xxi 
On  Repentance  before  Heaven. — xxii.  On  the  Power  of  Chris- 
tian Faith. — xxiii.  On  our  Saviour's  Ascension. 

From  this  statement,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
present  set  of  sermons  are  more  invariably  of  a  religious  nature 
than  many  of  those  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  Greatly  as  we  were  struck  at  the  time  by  the  dis- 
play of  eloquence,  which  many  of  the  author's  politico-religious 
exhortations  contained,  it  appeared  to  us,  that  their  places  might, 
in  a  few  instances,  have  been  advantageously  supplied  by  others, 
equally  animating,  on  any  of  those  more  vitally  important  topics 
which  are  diffused  over  the  vast  field  of  theology.  Repetition,  we 
think,  is  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  fault  to  be  remarked 
in  Mr.  Alison's  writing.  Interesting  as  is  the  juvenile  part  of  the 
audience  at  the  Cowgate  chapel,  we  are  rather  too  frequently  re- 
minded of  these  "  laddies  of  Caledonia"  going  and  coming  from 
home  to  school,  and  from  school  to  home,  at  the  stated  periods  of 
term-time  and  vacation;  and  we  have  also  occasionally  too  much 
repetition  of  the  same  turn  of  phrase,  and  the  same  scriptural  al- 
lusions. These,  however,  are  blemishes  of  a  very  minor  cast,  and 
amlpy  redeemed  by  the  solid  excellences  of  every  kind  which  per- 
vade the  whole  body  of  the  work.  On  the  important  subject  ot  re- 
ligious education,  and  the  necessity  of  making  scriptural  studies  a 
prominent  feature  in  every  seminary  of  instruction,  Mr.  Alison  is 
partcularly  happy: 

*  There  is  no  book  (as  you  all  must  have  observed)  so  acceptable 
even  to  "  the  little  children,"  as  that  which  records  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  incidents  of  his  life.  The  plainness  of  the  language, — the 
familiarity  of  the  events, — the  progressive  interest  of  the  story, — and  the 
simplicity  of  the  principal  personages,  are  all  adapted  to  the  character  of 
their  minds;  and  lead  them  on  to  truth,  in  a  way  so  artless  and  unpretend- 
ing, that  they  are  unconscious  of  any  thing  else  but  interest  in  the  nar- 
ration. It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  there  is  no  character  so  intelli- 
gible or  so  affecting  to  the  infant  mind,  as  that  of  their  Saviour.  Into  the 
character  of  those  whom  the  world  balls  great,  they  do  not  and  cannot 
enter.  But  the  character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  one  which  they 
understand,  I  believe,  much  better  than  the  world  itself.  Its  simplicity 
accords  with  what  they  feel  within  themselves;  its  goodness  with  what  they 
as  yet  believe  of  the  world  around  them.  In  his  wisdom  there  is  so  little  pre* 
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tension,— in  his  actions  there  is  so  little  effort,— that  they  approach  him 
with  affection  like  one  of  themselves;  and  though  they  read  the  story  of 
his  sufferings  with  tears,  they  are  tears  that  are  mingled  with  admiration, 
and  which  dry  up  in  exultation,  when  they  witness  his  triumph  over 
death,  and  over  all  the  power  of  his  enemies.  "  Suffer  the  little 'children 
to  come  unto  me,"  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  are  his  own  pathetic  and 
paternal  words.  They  signify,  that  "  the  little  children"  are  dear  to 
him,  and  that  He  is  acceptable  to  them*.  They  signify,  that  while  the  wa- 
ters of  baptism  are  poured  even  upon  the  cradle  of  humanity,  the  moment 
they  leave  it,  the  arms  of  a  friend  and  of  a  Saviour  are  prepared  to  receive 
them.— They  signify,  but  too  prophetically,  that  times  would  come  when 
the  folly  and  the  presumption  of  man  would  find  out  other  and  artificial 
modes  of  education,  when  the  young  would  not  be  "  suffered,"  but 44  for- 
bid to  come  to  Him;"  and  they  seem  even  to  supplicate  the  Christian  pa- 
rents of  every  future  age,  to  44  suffer  their  little  children  to  come  to  him," 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  dying  father,  who  fears  that  his  children  may 
fall  into  weaker  and  unwiser  hands.' 

In  the  second  discourse  on  the  same  subject,  the  author  di- 
vides religious  instruction  into  two  branches;  the  object  of  the  one 
being  to  inculcate  the  love  of  God,  and  that  of  the  other  the  love 
of  our  neighbour.  Having  before  spoken,  in  general  terms,  of  the 
importance  of  fixing  impressions  during  the  season  of  infancy,  he 
now  supposes  the  mind  to  have  made  some  progress,  and  reason 
some  advancement.  He  therefore  recommends,  that  the  under- 
standing should  be  forthwith  directed  towards  the  attributes  and 
perfections  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  human  race;  that  the 
doctrines  of  man's  fall  from  innocence  and  happiness  should  be 
gradually  developed;  that  the  mercies  of  the  Divinity  should  be 
shown  in  the  beneficent  purpose  of  redemption;  and  that  all  the 
means  should  be  clearly  illustrated,  which  the  Almighty  em- 
ployed for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  design.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  rational  belief  in  the  superintendence  of  an  all-powerful 
agency,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  love  with  which  such  a  belief  must 
fill  the  mind,  Mr.  Alison  lays  the  foundation  of  the  love  which  we 
are  bound  to  exercise,  as  well  as  feel,  towards  every  creature  o£ 
the  same  system: 

4  If  they  have  approached  with  joy  the  throne  of  the  universal  Father, 
teach  them,  then,  my  brethren,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  their  first  duty 
to  love  every  thing  that  He  hath  made;  that  every  form  which  bears  44  the 
image  of  God,"  is  their  brother,  and  that  every  being  that  is  dear  to  Him, 
ought  also  to  be  dear  unto  them.— If  they  have  looked  with  adoration  at 
that  perpetual  care  by  which  the  universe  is  maintained,  44  and  in  which) 
every  thing  lives  and  moves,  and  has  its  being;"  tell  them  that  they  also 
are  members  of  this  mighty  system;  that  on  them  too  some  beings  depend 
for  happiness  or  joy;  and  that  the  noblest  career  they  can  run  is  that  of 
being  44  fellow-workers  with  Him"  in  the  welfare  of  his  creation.— «If  them 
•hearts  throb  with  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  which  His  bounteous  hand 
has  shed  upon  them,  tell  them  that  there  are  blessings  also  given  them  to 
bestow;  that  life  has  every  where  tears  which  their  hands  may  wipe  away; 
and  that  the  path  of  man,  on  which  Heaven  looks  down  with  most  approv- 
ing joy,  is  that  of  those  44  who  are  merciful  as  God  is  merciful." 
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'If, in  another  view,  they  follow  with  glowing  hearts  the  history  of 

their  Lord,  remind  them,  that  it  was  not  in  sceeos-of  splendour  or  of  in- 
dulgence that  his  life  was  passed;  that  it  Was  not  "  to  be  ministered  onto" 
that  he  came,  "  but  to  minister," — to  heal  the  sick, — to  relieve  the  poor, 
— to  comfort  the  afflicted, — to  instruct  the  ignorant, — to  suffer  for  the 
wretched.  Tell  them,  that  it  is  through  such  scenes  their  hres  also  must 
pass;  and  that,  go  where  they  will,  they  will  find  the  sick  to  heal,  the  poor 
to  relieve,  the  afflicted  to  comfort,  the  ignorant  to  instruct,  and  the  wretch- 
ed to  console.  Tell  them,  that  for  this  also  He  came,  "  that  he  might 
leave  them  an  example,  that  they  should  follow  his  steps;"  and  that  the 
purest  prayer  which  they  can  offer  in  the  morning  of  fife  to  Heaven,  is* 
"  that  the  same  mind  may  be  in  them,  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  r 

We  wish  to  render  ample  justice  to  the  great  merit  of  that  part 
of  Mr.  Alison's  volume  which  treats  of  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity. The  convincing  weight  of  testimony,  which  he  has  here 
compressed  into  the  narrow  compass  of  four  discourses,  proves 
him  to  be  so  powerful  a  champion  in  the  good  cause,  and  so  able 
a  defender  of  the  faith  "  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints;'* 
that  it  might  be  desirable  for  him  to  enlist  himself  among  the  re- 
fute rs  of  those  specious  fallacies,  with  which  scepticism  has  so 
frequently  endeavoured  to  conceal  and  overwhelm  the  truth.  Nu- 
merous as  have  been  the  answers  to  the  subtle  sophistry  of  Hume, 
and  irresistible  as  have  been  the  strictures  on  the  more  ingtmons 
because  more  seducing  writings  of  Gibbon,  we  should  still  wel- 
come to.  the  Christian  banners  the  co-operating  aid  of  a  feithfui 
warrior,  who  rivals  the  one  m  closeness  of  argument  and  the  other 
in  animation  of  language.  We  should  recommend  it  to  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  u  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,* 
to  contemplate  with  unprejudiced  attention  the  strongly  contrast- 
ing picture  which  Mr.  Alison  has  here  drawn  in  opposition  to  their 
favourite  theory.  The  sermon  4  On  the  Evidence  arising  from 
the  Progress  of  the  Gospel'  is  particularly  conclusive  on  this 
head*  After  having  observed  that  the  principles  of  religious  be- 
lief are,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  least  sus- 
ceptible of  change* — and  that,  with  one  solitary  exception,  the 
only  means,  hitherto  successfully  employed  to  propagate  new 
systems  of  religious  faith,  have  been  the  force  of  conquest  and 
the  arm  of  desolation, — the  author  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  the 
rcr)  different  manner  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Christ  "  increased 
and  multiplied;"  on  the  primitive  obscurity  whence  it  sprang;  and 
on  the  silent  and  gradual  steps  with  which  it  emerged  from  its 
humble  cradle,  after  every  thing  human  appeared  to  have  deci- 
ded on  its  extinction,  after  its  author  had  expired  on  the  cross, 
and  the  disciples,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  tho  afflictions  of  their 
master,  seemed  to  be  hastening  to  the  same  termination  of  their 
own, 

*  It  began  in  the  deepest  obscurity;— in  a  country  despised  by  all  .the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  among  the  lowest  people  of  that  country.  The  au- 
thor of  it  appeared  to  expire  as  a  traitor  and  a  malefactor,  and  his  opi- 
nions seemed,  and  were  designed,  to  be  buried  in  his  grave.  What*  re- 
mained of  them  was  confided  to  the  care  of  a  few  simple  and  ignorant 
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jnen;  so  very  ignorant,  indeed,  that,  from  their  own  artless  avowal,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  frreat  designs  which  they  were  to  execute,  until  they 
were  directed  by  a  wisdom  above  their  own. 

c  The  country  whieh  had  conducted  their  master  to  the  cross  naturally 
rejected  and  persecuted  his*  disciples.  The  countries  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  were  at  the  height  of  their  civilisation  and  improvement,  and 
had  long  looked  down  upon  what  they  considered  the  superstitions  of  Ju- 
dea,  with  indignation  and  contempt.  In  both  these  countries,  however, 
the  apostles  of  the  gospel  sought  for  converts;  and  in  both  these  countries 
they  found  them.  Called  upon  to  carry  M  the  glad  tidings"  which  they 
had  received,  to  every  race  and  nation  of  mankind,  they  met  every  where 
some  who  welcomed  them.  In  their  own  age,  and  before  they  had  sealed 
their  feith  with  their  blood,  they  saw  the  relipon  of  the  gospel  dawning 
among  every  surrounding  people.  Amid  aH  its  humility  and  all  its  dan- 
gers, there  was  something  in  it  which  carried  conviction  to  the  souls  of 
men;  which  dissolved  the  tenacity  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
adhere  to  the  opinions  of  their  forefathers; .  and  which  made  the  old  fa- 
bric of  superstition  fall,  as  if  by  enchantment,  before  the  humble  preach- 
ing of  "  the  fishermen  of  Galilee."  ' 

If  the  preacher  had  added  to  this  chain  of  evidence  a  discourse 
on  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Saviour  himself,  we  should  have 
considered  it  as  even  more  complete  than  it  is;  not,  indeed,  that 
we  find  any  want  of  connexion  in  his  arguments,  or  any  feeble- 
ness in  the  body  of  demonstration  which  he  has  here  brought  for- 
wards in  support  of  truth,  but  that,  where  every  thing  is  so  ably 
and  so  satisfactorily  said,  the  omission  of  any  one  point  is  the 
more  perceptible,  and  becomes  a  source  of  regret  in  proportion 
to  its  moment. 

The  fourteenth  sermon,  «  On  the  Importance  of  Religious  Ex- 
ample/ appears  to  have  been  composed  and  preached  on  an  occa- 
sion of  a  most  melancholy  nature,  *  the  execution  of  three  young 
men  {all  of  them  under  the  age  of  twenty)  for  robbery  and  murder, 
on  the  night  of  the  Ut  of  January,  1812.' — The  instructive  les- 
sons, which  the  author  draws  from  this  sad  occurrence,  may  be 
read  with  advantage,  and  cannot  but  be  contemplated  with  appro- 
bation: 

*  It  is  a  lesson  to  the  young,  to  teach  them,  by  the  most  terrible  of  all 
proofs,  how  soon  innoeence  can*  be  lost;  how  rapid  the  progress  of  guilt 
is  in  the  soul  which  has  once  admitted  it,  and  to  what  atrocity  of  crime 
even  the  youthful  heart  may  arrive,  when  it  has  once  surrendered  itself 
to  the  dominion  of  any  sin.— It  is  a  lesson  to  the  instructed  and  the  educa- 
ted among  usy  to  teach  them,  that  knowledge  and  accomplishments  alone 
are  vain; — that  the  understanding  may  be  improved  while  the  heart  re- 
mains barren  and  unprofitable; — and  that  unless  the  master-spring  of  re- 
ligion is  awakened  into  activity,  the  acquisitions  of  learning  and  of  know- 
ledge may  onl^-  add  strength  to  guilt,  and  malignity  to  crime. — It  is  a  les- 
son, lastly,  to  the  laborious  and  the  active  among  us,  to  teach  them,  that 
something  more  is  wanting  than  the  mere  wisdom  of  the  world,  to  give 
either  usefulness  or  honour  to  the  character  of  man;  that  if:  the  ambition 
of  the  soul  be  confined  to  time  alone,  no  lofty  views,  no  generous  virtues, 
will  ever  spring  in  it;  ^nd  that  it  is  possible  for  the  men  of  the  world  to 
"  rejoice  in  their  youth,"  while  all  the  honours  of  time,  and  all  the  hopes 
of  immortality  are  lost  for  ever, ' 
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In  bringing  our  remarks  to  a  close,  ire  would  endeavour  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  three  discourses  which 
are  inserted  towards  the  conclusion,  '  On  the  Parable  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son.'  We  have  seldom  if  ever  met  with  any  composition 
more  truly  affecting,  or  more  exquisitely  pathetic,  than  the  anima- 
ted picture,  which  is  here  portrayed,  of  domestic  affliction  and 
parental  tenderness.  The  happy  illustration  of  the  parable,  and 
the  adaptation  of  it  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  mankind  and  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  are  written  in  Mr. 
Alison's  best  and  most  forcible  style;  indeed,  we  may  say,  in  a 
style  peculiarly  his  own.  The  hasty  indiscretions  of  youthful  levi- 
ty, flying  from  the  shelter  of  parental  solicitude,  and  squander- 
ing, "  in  a  iar  country,"  the  goods  which  a  lather's  affection  had 
bestowed,  are  well  assimilated  to  that  general  forgetfulness  of  du- 
ty, and  that  precipitate  desire  of  enjoyment,  which  constitute  in 
every  age  the  prevalent  characteristics  of  juvenile  conduct: 

<  It  is  thus  every  where,  my  brethren,  that  the  "  substance"  which  die 
universal  Father  has  given,  that  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  human 
soul,  are  wasted  in  the  progress  of  sin; — that  health  is  lost  in  profligacy, 
and  time  in  idleness,  and  beauty  in  depravity;— that  rank  and  affluence 
are  made  the  ministers  of  folly  or  of  vice; — that  learning  is  abused  to  the 
purposes  of  sophistry  and  scepticism;— and  that  the  mighty  minds  which 
heaven  seems  at  times  to  have  created  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  human  kind,  stoop  to  the  momentary  ends  of  conquest  and  am- 
bition; and,  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own  hour  of  fame,  purchase  the 
everlasting  execration  of  mankind.  These  are  the  prominent  vices  of  the 
world; — but  let  us  look  to  it  where  we  will,  we  shall  ever  find  that  hs  be- 
ginning is  like  that  of  the  younger  son  of  the  parable — m  leaving  the  gui- 
dance and  the  counsels  of  our  father;— in  believing  that  die  goods  we  in- 
herit are  possessions,  and  not  gifts;— -and  in  conceiving  that  life  itself  u  a 
scene  of  enjoyment,  and  not  of  moral  and  religious  duty.' 

The  wisdom  of  the  elder  son,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  " 
pleasing  exception  to  the  general  and  melancholy  view  of  human 
depravity;  reminding  us,  that,  though  folly  and  disobedience  be 
the  prevailing  bias  of  the  human  heart,  there  are  yet  many  in 
whom  a  spirit  of  submission  to  legitimate  control,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  salutary  admonitions  of  a  father's  will,  operates  as 
the  most  powerful  incentive  to  virtue.  The  bounty  of  the  father, 
in  giving  to  his  son  the  blessings  which  he  thus  lavishly  squander- 
ed, is  compared  to  that  heavenly  magnificence  with  which  the 
Almighty  apportions  his  treasures  even  to  the  least  deserving  of 
his  creatures:  while  the  contrition  of  the  prodigal,  his  return 
home,  the  joy  of  the  father,  the  affection  with  which  he  welcomes 
and  the  tenderness  with  which  he  forgives  his  child,  *nd  above  alj 
perhaps  the  exultation  not  only  of  the  parent  but  of  the  whole 
household  in  preparing  for  penitence  the  reward  of  £tory,  afford 
Mr.  Alison  the  materials  for  a  combination  of  striking  beauties 
both  of  language  and  of  sentiment.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  satisfaction  of  making  a  brief  extract  from  the  concluding 
considerations: 
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*  The  hit  thing  that  is  observable  in  this  view  of  the  parable,  is  its  coo* 
elusion.  It  is  for  this  divine  conclusion  that  it  was  at  first  spoken.  It 
was  for  your  benefit,  my  brethren,  (for  the  benefit  of  every  individual 
among  yon,  and  among  every  congregation  of  fallen  men,)  that  it  was 
written;  and  the  heart  which  is  not  affected  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
cannot  bo  atfected  by  the  language  of  man.  It  concludes,  not  as  man 
would  have  concluded  it,  with  the  simple  account  of  his  pardon  and  his 
reception;-~it  tells  us  a  great  deal  more;  it  tells  us,  in  truth,  of  things 
which  the  "  heart  of  man  durst  not  conceive,"  and  which  none  but  the 
Son  of  God  had  the  power  and  the  capacity  to  reveal; — it  tells  us  of  the 
"  robe,"  which  signifies  honour,  and  the  "  ring,"  which  implies  glory ; 
—it  tells  us  of  the  gratulation  of  the  whole  family  on  the  recovery  of  one 
whom  they  thought  they  had  "  lost;" — but,  far  more  than  all,  it  tells  us 
of  the  joy  of  *the(Father  himself,  when  he  once  more  held  this  returning 
aon  within  his  arms,  and  felt  the  throb  of  penitence  in  his  heart,  and 
found  him  again  alive  to  love,  to  duty,  and  to  happiness. 

*  The  parable,  my  penitent  brethren,  is  indeed  addressed  to  you,  but 
the  application  of  the  conclusion  I  must  leave  to  yourselves.  The  truth 
is,  that  I  dare  not;  that  the  views  it  suggests  are  too  mighty  to  admit  of 
explanation  in  mortal  language;  and  that  the  representations  which  onr 
Saviour  thus  gives  of  the  tender  mercy  of  the  Great  Father  of  the  peni- 
tent, and  of  the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  are  such,  that  nothing  belongs 
to  creatures  like  us,  but  to  bury  our  foreheads  in  the  dust,  and  to  say  to 
our  Saviour  and  to  our  God,  "  What  is  man  that  thou  thus  regardest  him, 
or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  thus  visitest  him?"  ' 

Had  Mr.  Alison  favoured  the  world  with  no  more  than  these 
three  discourses,  we  should  hare  considered  him  as  justly  intitled 
to  a  very  ample  share  of  public  gratitude;  and  if,  on  the  whole, 
we  view  this  volume  as  in  some  degree  inferior  to  the  first,  we 
hope  that  the  treasury  of  his  theological  writings  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, but  that  we  shall  soon  be  called  again  to  a  renewal  of 
the  gratification  which  we  can  never  cease  to  feel,  when  genius 
and  eloquence  lend  their  united  assistance  in  supporting  the  bul- 
warks of  truth. 


Memoire*  HUtorique*  $ur  la  revolution  d'EsftagncyflarFJuteur  du 
Congre*  dc  Fienne,  &c.  M.  D*  Pradt,  Ancien  Archcvequt  dt 
Maimer    Paris.  U16.  pp.  406. 

[From  the  Critical  Review.} 
There  is  no  department  of  literature  in  which  the  French 
have  so  decidedly  surpassed  other  nations  as  in  that  of  memoirs. 
While  they  possessed  but  one  historian,  (Voltaire,)  equally  acces- 
sible and  delightful  to  the  scholar  and  the  general  reader,  in  whom 
the  connexion  of  great  events  with  each  other  was  developed  with 
facility  and  interest,  they  abounded  in  writers,  whose  excellence 
in  the  portraiture  of  individual  scenes  and  characters,  was  a  com- 
pensation for  the  want  of  classical  works  of  a  more  comprehensive 
plan.  Statesmen  and  courtiers,  warriors  and  men  of  letters,  have 
each  contributed)  by  narrating  public  events  within  their  own 
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knowledge,  to  furnish  the  materials  of  history  with  a  copiousness 
of  which  the  literature  of  no  other  nation  can  boast. 

It  would  perhaps  be  too  great  praise  to  class  the  ex-archbish- 
op of  Mechlin  with  these  writers;  and  his  work  is  not  entirely  of 
the  disinterested  class  to  which  we  have  been  alluding.  Those 
books,  were  for  the  greater  part  legacies  to  posterity;  at  least  they 
were  written  with  no  other  interested  object  than  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  writers  or  their  friends,  or  inflict  justice  or  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies.  , 

We  cannot  imagine  that  M.  de  Pradt  writes  only  for  posterity; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  see  what  personal  object  he  can 
have  in  publishing  political  works  like  those  which  have  recently 
and  repeatedly  issued  from  his  pen.  He  is  not  sparing  in  his  re- 
proaches of  his  ancient  master  Napoleon,  against  whose  worst  ac- 
tions he  is  a  vehement  declaimer;  yet  he  is  also  no  niggard  of  eu- 
logy when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He 
advocates  with  great  zeal  and  eloquence  in  the  present  work,  the 
cause  of  O'Farril,  Masseredo,  and  the  other  proscribed  partisans 
of  King  Joseph,  but  treats  with  contempt  King  Ferdinand,  on 
whom  the  fate  of  those  refugees  depends.  It  is  reported  too,  that 
his  work  on  the  Bourbons  is  prohibited  at  Paris,  and  that  he  has 
been  prosecuted  for  the  present  publication.  These  are  claims, 
if  not  to  unlimited  confidence,  yet  to  some  credit;  and  we  must  say, 
that  we  have  read  this  work  with  an  impression  that  the  state- 
ments may  be  received  without  much  hesitation.  The  author  ac- 
companied Bonaparte  to  Bayonne,  and  was  employed  by  him  to 
negotiate  with  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  at  the  time  that  the  ab- 
dication of  the  Spanish  crown  was  extorted  from  the  royal  family, 
after  they  had  been  seduced  within  the  French  frontier*  In  this 
character  and  situation  his  testimony  is  of  importance,  and  will  be 
appealed  to  by  posterity. 

Before  the  author  arrives  at  the  transactions  in  which  he  bore 
a  part,  he  gives  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  them. 
On  this  subject  we  find  nothing  new.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
after  an  alliance  had  been  formed  between  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment at  Paris  and  the  Bourbons  of. Spain,  the  court  of  the  Escu- 
rial  was  content  to  play  so  insignificant  and  deplorable  a  part,  that 
the  existence  of  the  state  was  only  recollected  by  its  occasional 
calamities.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  completed  the  annihilation  of 
its  navy,  and  its  colonies  were  spared  only  through  what  we  con- 
sider the  mistaken  generosity  of  the  British  cabinet.  Its  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  an  upstart,  Godoy,  the  firince  of  the 
fleaccy  who  still  survives,  the  object  of  universal  scorn  and  repro- 
bation. ^  The  internal  measures  of  the  court  of  Spain  were  at  the 
time  so  little  noticed,  that  a  transaction  then  passed  unheeded,  in  this 
country  at  least,  from  which  the  calamities  of  that  peopje  may 
perhaps  be  dated.  In  October,  1806,  about  the  period  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena,  a  mysterious  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  prince 
of  the  peace,  calling  upon  the  people  of  Spam  to  arm  themselves 
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against  the  peril  in  whkh  the  country  was  then  placed.  The 
entity  was  not  named,  but)  says  M.  de  P.  (p.  15.)"  Napoleon  has 
often  told  me,  that  it  was  on  the  field  of  battle  oi  Jena  that  he  re- 
ceived this  instrument,  which,  making  him  sensible  of  the  perils 
and  perfidy  to  which  he  was  exposed  during  any  new  expedition 
which  he  might  hare  to  undertake,  led  him  to  determine  that  he 
Would  protect  himself  by  leaving  no  enemy  in  his  rear;  I  swore, 
said  he,  from  that  moment  that  they  should  never  do  me  any  harm.'9 
We  cannot  abstain  from  remarking  here  how  systematically  Na- 
poleon had  calculated  upon  a  succession  of  wars,  though  peace 
was  always  on  his  lips.  Accordingly*  he  diminished  the  Spanish 
military  force,  by  sending  its  choice  troops  into  Denmark  and 
Tuscany,  and  began  a  series  of  intrigues  and  artifices  which  have 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  of  the  masters  or  pupils  of  the  great 
teacher  of  fraud,  Machiavel.  Acting  in  concert  with  the  prime 
minister  of  Spain,  whose  agent  was  Isquierdo,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  Spain 
in  October,  1806,  according  to  which  Portugal,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  armies  of  Bonaparte,  was  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts;  one  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  Etruria;  a  second  to  the 
prince  of  the  peace;  the  third  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  France, 
a  sort  of  kingdom  to  let.  *  About  the  same  time  an  event  took 
place,  which  is  generally  called  the  affair  of  the  Esourial.  The 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the  powerful  minister  of  the 
crown  were  become  implacable  enemies;  each  knew  no  better  re- 
source than  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Bonaparte.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  the  prince  of  the  peace  had  bargained  with  Na- 
poleon for  a  crown  for  himself,  the- prince  of  Asturias  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  imploring  his  paternal  protection,  and  offering  to  mar- 
ry any  one  he  should  chose.  ,  The  treasonable  letter,  for  so  even 
Bonaparte  affected  to  consider  it,  was  detected;  the  prince  was  ar- 
rested, accused  of  high  treason,  and  acquitted  in  due  form.  He 
wrote  unintelligible  letters  to  the  king  and  queen,  confessing  some 
crime,  and  was  pardoned,  while  his  counsellors,  the  duke  of  In- 
fantado  and  M.  Eseoiquis,  were  banished  from  court. 

Hitherto  the  prince  of  the  peace  had  acted  with  Napoleon; 
and  in  conformity  with  their  secret  treaty,  Bonagarte  sent  his  forces 
into  Spain,  and  they  had  already  occupied  the  fortresses,  when 
the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Oodoy,  the  minister;  and  finding, 
on  the  return  of  his  agent  Izquierdo  from  Paris,  that  his  kingdom 
was  as  unreal  as  the  dukedom  of  Sancho,  he  suddenly  resolved  on 
an  act  of  vigour,  which,  if  it  had  been  original,  might  have  been 
deemed  heroic.  He  determined  to  transport  himself  with  the  old 
king  and  queen  to  South  America.  The  project  was  discovered; 
the  royal  fugitives  were  stopped  at  Aranjuez;  the  life  of  the  min- 
ister was  endangered.  The  king  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
fton.  This  was  on  the  19th  of  March,  1808.  "  Such,"  says  M.  de 
P. "  was  the  truly  dramatic  situation  in  which  Spain  was  placed 
hy  the  affair  of  Aranjuez.  These  had  destroyed  Bonaparte's  plans; 
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his  genius  rich  in  expedients,  furnished  him  with  another."  t?tt<- 
dinandy  who  was  now  the  acknowledged  master  of  Spain,  had  re 
ceived  no  answer  to  his  letter  requesting*  a  wife  from  the  hands  of 
Napoleon;  but  he  seems  to  hare  confidently  relied  on  his  friend- 
ship. He  announced  has.  accession  to  the  throne,  and  invited  the 
emperor  to  his  court  The  journey  of  Bonaparte  was  officiously 
proclaimed  every  where:  we  recollect  how  much  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  in  this  country  in  the  spring  of  ISOSi  He  reach- 
ed Bayonne  on  the  14th  of  April:  there  his  success  was  complete* 
Having,  by  exquisite  cunning,  contrived  to  collect  a  deputation  of 
the  states  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  then  Ferdinand  and  his  court, 
and  at  last  Charles,  the  queen,  and  the  prince  of  the  peace,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  all  be  sought,  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  which 
he  gave  to  his  brother.  Never  was  Juvenal's  sentiment  more 
memorably  illustrated— 4he  Gods  destroy  us  by  granting  our  pray- 
ers. Napoleon  was  now  lord  of  the  ascendant,  but  from  this  mo- 
ment may  be  dated  his  decline.  It  was  this  act  which  first  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  public  in  all  Europe.  The  Spanish  minister 
Cevallos,  performed  the  office  of  Ithuriel:  he  entered  Madrid  as 
the  minister  of  king  Joseph;  but  passing  over  to  the  service  of  the 
Junta,  published  his  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  1st  September, 
1808.    (See  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  134,  pi  315,  Oct.  140*.) 

Our  author  truly  says,  that  this  pamphlet  began  the  revolu- 
tion in  Germany,  which  was  completed  in  1813,  and  which  was 
effected  by  the  writers  of  that  nation  before  it  became  the  act  of 
its  warriors.  We  have  some  satisfaction  in  finding  in  this  work 
an  unwilling  confirmation  of  all  that  is  material  in  Cevallos,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  author  seizes  every  occasion  to  shew  his  ill  will 
to  the  minister,  viz.  Cevallos,  speaking  of  the  house  of  Bayonne 
where  Ferdinand  was  lodged,  as  not  suited  to  his  high  rank,  has 
drawn  a  not  unmerited  reproof.  "  The  attention  thus  shown  to 
trifles  amidst  momentous  concerns,  betrays  a  little  mind.  While 
the  king  was  throwing  away  Spain  and  America,  the  minister  was 
thinking  about  the  lodging  at  Bayonne.  Such  a  minister  might 
well  advise  the  journey."  The  particulars  of  this  journey  are  re- 
lated with  great  spirit  The  author  declares  that  General  Savory 
often  complained  to  him  of  the  disgraceful  part  he  was  made  to  per- 
form in  that  kidnapping  transaction.  He  was  made  to  assure  Fer- 
dinand that  he  would  be  acknowledged  king  of  Spain  on  his  arri- 
val at  Bayonne;  and  M.  Escoiquiz  bears  testimony  to  Napoleon's 
admission  of  the  fact.  Nothing  but  the  blindest  infatuation  could 
have  led  Ferdinand  to  an  act,  the  event  of  which  is  to  be  deplored. 
Had  he  remained  in  Spain,  the  war  would  probably  have  gone  on 
as  it  did,  but  lie  could  hardly  have  failed  either  to  imbibe  the  bet- 
ter spirit  of  the  better  part  of  Ms  people,  or  he  would  have  perish- 
ed in  the  conflict.  M.  de  P.  relates,  that  on  the  arrival  of  Ferdi- 
nand, Bonaparte  received  him  with  the  honours  paid  by  him  to 
kings  alone;  and  the  same  evening  sent  word  to  him  that  he  had 
resolved  to  dethrone  the  Bourbons  of  Spain.  He  hoped,  the  wri- 
ter supposes,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  contrast,  to  overwhelm  him 
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at  once,  and  lead  him  to  an  immediate  cession  of  hit  crown;  but 
Ferdinand  clung  to  the  sceptre  which  he  knew  not  how  to  wield, 
and,  as  is  afterwards  detailed,  surrendered  his  power  with  reluc- 
tance. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  notice  an  important  docu- 
ment  annexed  to  the  work.    The  publication  by  M.  Escoiquiz  of 
his  several  conversations  with  Bonaparte  in  the  course  of  May 
1808.    Escoiquiz  was  the  confidential  minister  of  Ferdinand, 
who  advised  the  journey  to  Bayonne,  and  who  vigorously  and 
pertinaciously  defended  his  master's  rights  against,  the  usur- 
per.  The.  dialogue,  however,,  has  no  .internal  evidence  of 
truth,  for  in  it  Bonaparte  makes  speeches  several  pages  long;  and 
neither  the  coarse  but  original  imagery,  nor  the  laconic  brevity 
which  mark  the  ex-emperor's  discourse,  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Na- 
poleon in  this  dialogue,  justifies  himself  for  seising  the  Spanish 
crown  on  the  ground  of  policy,  and  urges  that  Ferdinand  has  no 
right  to  it,  having  obtained  his  father'*  abdication  by  force.  Ho 
offers  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  in  return,  and  promises  to  take  no 
part  of  Spain  for  himself.   The  minister  asserts  with  untucessful 
pertinacity,  that  the  cession  of  Charles  was  voluntary^-*  Napo- 
leon.  In  spite  of  your  reasons,  Canon,  I  shall  retain  my  first 
idea,  that  a  renunciation  made  during  a  popular  insurrection,  and 
instantly  revoked,  eannot  be  legitimate.   But  we  will  dismiss  that 
for  a  moment,  and  tell  me,  am  I  to  forget  that  the  interests  of  my 
house  and  empire  require  that  the  Bourbons  should  cease  to  reign 
in  Spain?   (Then  pulling  .my  oar  with  great  good  humour,  he  ad- 
ded,) and  though  you  may  be  right,  Canon,  in  all  you  say,  I  shall 
answer— bad  roLiov."— The  minister  acknowledges  that  he 
feels  the  force  of  that  sentence,  and  tries  to  show  the  impolicy  of 
the  emperor's  project.   He  urges  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
opposition  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  character  of  the  poo* 
pie.   Napoleon  answers,  that  he  had  communicated  his  projects 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia  at  Tilsit,  who  had  given  his  word  of 
honour  not  to  oppose  them.  And  as  to  the  Spanish  people,  though 
the  populace  might  be  raised,  yet  a  little  severity  would  reduce 
them.—*  Believe  me,  Canon,  the  countries  where  there  are  many 
monks,  are  easy  to  conquer,  I  have  experienced  this.'9   This  re- 
mark shows  at  least  that  Bonaparte's  discernment  did  not  go  be- 
yond his  experience,   tie  afterwards  declares  his  readiness  to 
sacrifice  200,000  men  in  the  attainment  of  his  object*   It  certain- 
ly adds  to  the  credibility  of  this  narrative,  as  well  as  to  the  res- 
pectability of  the  writer,  Escoiquiz,  that  having  been  minister  of 
Ferdinand  on  his  return,  he  is  now  in  disgrace. 

Napoleon,  meeting  with  a  stouter  resistance  from  Ferdinand's 
ministers  than  he  anticipated,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  Salary's 
management  of  his  cause,  had  recourse  to  our  author,  who  doclarea 
that  he  was  directed  to  confer  with  Escotquia:  but  if  we  are  to 
credit  his  statement,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  injustice  of 
his  own  cause,  that  he  endeavoured  to  his  utmost  to  work  upon 
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the  mind  of  the  oppressor,  instead  of  assisting  to  subdue  the  spi- 
rit of  the  oppressed.  We  cannot  read  without  suspicion  pro- 
fessions of  this  description,  but  they  may  be  discredited  while  the 
overt  acts  may  be  truly  related.  The  account  of  Napoleon's  con- 
duct during  this  residence  is  interesting  and  probable.  He  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  at  first  willing  to  let  Ferdinand  return  to  Spain, 
and  his  repeated  language  was,  "  He  may  declare  war  against 
me?'  as  if  this  were  a  giving  of  satisfaction,  which,  like  duelling 
between  individuals,  was  a  compensation  for  every  injury.  "Why 
tfiid  they  come  here  without  passports?"  said  he,  on  another  occa- 
sion. "  If  it  were  to  cost  me  80,000  men,  I  would  not  undertake 
this;  but  it  will  cost  me  only  12,000  men,  mere  child's  play.  Be- 
lieve me  it  will  soon  be  over.  1  do  not  wish  to  do  any  one  an  in- 
jury: but  when  my  political  car  is  in  motion,  it  must  go  on,  and 
wo  to  those  who  are  under  the  wheels!" 

These  and  a  variety  of  other  scattered  expressions  satisfy  us, 
that  much  of  what  Bonaparte  did  on  the  present  occasion  was  the 
result  rather  of  accident  than  design.  He  acted  with  great  cou- 
rage, promptitude,  decision,  and  disregard  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind; and  finding  himself  opposed  to  persons  destitute  of  every 
talent,  and  who  could  not  inspire  him  with  any  respect,  he  was 
gradually  led  on  to  extremes,  and  a  disregard  of  appearances, 
from  which  he  himself  would  have  shrunk  at  the  beginning  of 
this  adventure.  * 

The  final  submission  of  the  young  king  was  not  obtained  till 
Charles  the  fourth  arrived.  It  was  then  that  the  honours  of  roy- 
alty, before  paid  to  Ferdinand,  were, discontinued;  Napoleon  said 
he  could  not  acknowledge  two  kings  of  Spain.  The  hatred  of  the 
queen  towards  her  son  was  so  violent,  that  even  Bonaparte  him- 
self appears  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  excess  to  which  it  be* 
trayed  her. 

"  On  re  turning  from  the  palace  of  king  C  hades,  Napoleon,  after  ta- 
king some  hurried  turns  in  the  garden  of  Marac,  called  those  who  were 
there  to  him,  aod  full  of  the  subject,  painted  the  scene  he  had  witnessed, 
in  that  animated,  picturesque,  figurative,  and  original  style  which  is  so 
familiar  to  him.  His  description  placed  us  at  once  in  the  midst  of  the  ac- 
tors of  the  horrid  scene.  He  painted  Charles  reproaching  his  son  with  the 
outrages  against  his  grey  locks,  and  the  conspiracies  which  had  annihilated 
the  monarchy  himself  had  preserved  entire.  *  It  was  Priam  himself,'  said 
Napoleon.  Then  he  paused  and  added, '  The  scene  was  becoming  beau- 
tiful, when  the  queen  interrupted  it  by  bursting  into  invectives  and  threats 
against  her  son.  She  begged  me  to  send  him  to  the  scaffold.  '  What  a 
woman!  what  a  mother!'  he  exclaimed.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
*  Among  all  these  people  there  is  but  one  man  of  genius,  the  prince  of  the 
peace;  he  would  have  taken  them  to  America.'  And  then  he  declaimed, 
or  rather  os*ianised  (ottianisa)  for  a  length  of  time,  on  the  immensity  of 
the  thrones  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  on  the  greatness  of  the  sovereigns  who 
would  possess  them,  and  on  the  effect  of  these  establishments  upon  the 
world  at  large.  I  had  often  heard  him,  but  never  saw  him  display  such 
richness  of  imagination  and  style.    Whether  from  the  fertility  of  the  sub. 
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ject,  or  that  his  faculties  had  been  roused  by  what  he  had  witnessed,  and 
every  nerve  shaken;  he  was  sublime.  I  never  afterwards  saw  him  at  the 
same  height" 

It  was  after  this  incident  that,  according  to  Cevallos,  Napo- 
leon uttered  the  fatal  words,  "  Prince ,  ilfaut  ofitcr  entre  iatessoir 
oulamort"  which  our  author  justly  considers  as  mpre  digraceful 
to  the  parents  of  Ferdinand  than  to  Bonaparte.  All  that  Charles 
and  the  queen  did  on  this  occasion,  his  truly  eloquent  letters  to 
his  son  were  the  work  of  the  prince  of  the  peace,  under  the  direc- 

.  tion  of  Bonaparte;  the  others  only  signed  their  names. 

The  subsequent  narrative  of  the  like  artifices  practised  to* 
wards  the  Spanish  grandees  to  induce  them  to  render  homage  to 
Joseph,  is  less  interesting  as  the  characters  arc  less  important. 
The  duke  del  Infantado  was  the  most  resolute  of  the  friends  of 
Ferdinand;  and  even  when  he  faintly  wished  Joseph  joy  on  his  ac- 
cession, he  refused  to  acknowledge  him  expressly  as  his  sove- 
reign. The  emperor  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  thus  addres- 
sed the  duke — "  No  tergiversation,  sir;  acknowledge  the  king,  or 
refuse  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be  great  in  crime  as  in  virtue.  Do 
you  wish  to  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Spam? 
I  give  you  my  word  you  shall  have  a  safeguard  thither;  but  I  give 
you  notice,  you  will  be  shot  in  eight  days — no,  in  twenty  four 
hours." — The  duke  submitted,  and  hia  speech  is  recorded  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  18th  of  June'*  1808. 

The  subsequent  events  are  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  lie 
beyond  the  period  concerning  which  our  author  has  original  in- 
formation to  give.  He  reasons  about  the  war,  and  details  the  cau- 
ses of  Bonaparte's  failure  as  others  have  done  before.  Some  facts, 
however,  he  mentions,  which  were  new  to  us:  he  relates  for  in- 
stance, that  so  lately  as  the  year  1811,  Joseph  was  on  the  point  of 
surrendering  his  crown  to  Napoleon,  because  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  surrender  the  independence  of  the  country.    We  own  we 

%  cannot  comprehend  how  an  individual  so  obtaining  a  crown  should 
be  so  nice  in  his  sense  of  the  duties  springing  out  of  the  possession 
of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  author  to  consider  the 
ministers  of  Joseph  patriots,  as  honest  and  as  zealous  for  the  in- 
dependence and  liberty  of  their  country  as  the  leaders  of  the  Cortes 
and  the  regency.  On  Bonaparte's  return  from  Madrid,  after , 
the  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore  from  Corunna,  our  author  relates, 
that  he  intimated  to  him  his  intention  to  divide  Spain  into  five  vice- 
royalties,  considering  himself  as  uncertain  of  a  king  of  his  own  fa- 
mily as  he  should  be  of  a  Bourbon.  From  this  arose  many  dissen- 
sions between  Bonaparte  and  his  brother,  which  M.  de  Pradt  enu- 
merates among  the  causes  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  invasion. 
In  treating  of  the  war  in  general,  he  presents  a  shocking  picture 
of  its  devastation  and  excesses,  and  estimates  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  French  during  the  six  campaigns  at  600,000  men  ! 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  in  arguing  in  fa- 
vour of  those  of  the  servants  of  Joseph,  who,  remaining  a  little  too 
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long  in  hit  service,  were  ultimately  proscribed  by  those  who  bmi 
partaken  of  their  treason;  and  certainly,  in  great  national  conflicts*, 
the  moral  worth  of  individuals  stands  in  no  necessary  connexion, 
with  the  merit  of  the  cause.   When  a  civil  war  has  sprung  up, 
accident  must  determine  the  choice  of  a  party;  and  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  great  conflict  in  this  country  in  the  17th  centu- 
tury,  shows  us  how  much  excellence,  moral  and  intellectual,  was 
ranged  under  the  opposite  burners  of  Charles  and  the  parlia- 
ment.   It  is  true,  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  in  Spain  was  effec- 
ted by  means  singularly  base;  and  we  should  with  difficulty  allow 
the  possibility,  that  any  accessary  before  the  fact  could  be  an  bo- 
nest  man.    Yet  we  can  believe,  that  many  enlightened  Spaniard* 
might  honestly  tfcink  the  dynasty  of  Bonaparte  afforded  a  happier 
prospect  for  posterity  than  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  could  pro- 
mise them.    Indeed  the  strange  and  lamentable  issue  of  the  Spa- 
nish war,  shows  the  futility  of  all  speculation  on  the  consequences 
of  political  efforts;  for  we  now  behold  the  monarch  who  had  sur- 
rendered his  throne,  restored  toit  without  having  himself  contributed 
to  his  restoration,  and  the  great  agents  and  instruments  of  his  vie* 
tory,  either  languishing  in  chains  or  pining  in  exile. 

We  do  not  find  that  he  has  pardoned  either  the  friends  of  Jo- 
seph, or  the  adherents  of  the  Cortes,  and  his  political  vengeance 
against  parties  so  opposite,  resembles  only  the  contemporaneous, 
religious  persecutions  of  catholics,  and  protestants,  by  Henry  the 
eighth. 

The  appendix  consists  of  a  number  of  documents  of  {great  in* 
terest,  though  not  altogether  new  to  the  public.  The  letter  of  Bo* 
naparte,  to  Ferdinand,  of  the  16th  of  April  1808,  lecturing  the 
young  prince  on  his  duties,  is  a  curious  composition;  and  as  well 
as  several  specimens  of  his  conversation,  contained  in  this  volume* 
exhibits  him  in  the  rather  new  light  of  the  Joeeph  Surface  of  dear 
pots. 


the  War-Fiend^  vtith  other  Poem**   By  T somas  Brown,  M.  U. 
'  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Murray.  1816. 

[Prom  the  Aaguttan  Review.} 
Here  is  a  volume  of  Poems  by  the  author  of  the  Paradise  of 
Coquettes,  and  the  Wanderer  in  JVbrway.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 
takes  away  from  the  first  the  character  of  originality;  it  also  wants 
the  vivacity,  the  gayety,  and  the  truth  of  Pope's  enchanting  produc- 
tion; and,  with  all  its  smoothness  and  polish,  it  becomes,  from  its 
length,  and  the  laboured  speeches  on  trifling  and  lady-like  subjects* 
monotonous  and  tedious.  The  Wanderer  in  Norway  (notwitb- 
standing  the  author's  unfortunate  choice  of  the  profligate  Mary 
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WoUstonecraft  for  the  heroine  of  his  poem)  contains  many  passa- 
ges and  situations  truly  pathetic;  and  is  embellished  with  many 
striking  and  original  sketches  of  northern  scenery.  But  the  poe- 
try of  Dr.  Brown,  though  it  has  occasionally  a  character  of  bold- 
ness or  tenderness,  is  much  more  remarkable  for  the  sweetness 
with  which  it  flows— and  of  this  quality  we  intend  to  give  our 
readers  some  specimens. 

The  War  Fiend  is  introduced  by  an  elaborate  preface,  in  which 
the  author,  after  recounting  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  sur- 
mount, tells  us,  what  is  not  quite  new,  that  a,  thing  which  is  rela- 
ted as  fia *tf  does  not  give  us  the  same  sensation  of  reality  with 
a  relation  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  time  passing,  as  it 
were,  under  our  eyes.  He  has  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  meth- 
od, which,  as  he  conceives,  presents  a  much  more  lively  idea  of 
what  is  expressed.  The  poem  opens  with  the  midnight-journey 
of  a  warrior  towards  the  spot,  which  in  the  morning  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  battle.  In  his  eagerness  to  join  in  the  mortal  fray,  the 
place  of  which  he  could  not  have  reached  by  mortal  means,  he  had 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  War-Fiend,  who  places  him  on  his  steed  of 
fire,  and  accompanies  him  on  his  journey  invisible.  The  poet 
thinks  that  he  places  much  more  distinctly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  every  thing  which  is  going  forward,  by  relating  them 
through  this  captivating  contfiagnon  de  voyage*.  This  being  plun- 
ges the  warrior-  into  the  battle— directs  his  arm — inspires  him 
with  the  most  blood-thirsty  desires— laughs  at  his  human  feel- 
ings—and finally,  after  leading  him  to  the  heights  of  wickedness 
and  impiety,  suffers  him  to  fall  by  an  arrow,  and  descends  with 
him  to  the  caverns  df  death.  All  this  is  told  in  a  rapid  and  pow- 
erful manner,  and  with  much  vigour  of  imagination.  The  horrors, 
however,  are  too  much  in  the  taste  of  the  German  school.— The 
fiend  himself  is  decidedly  of  German  parentage.  Any  body  who 
has  read  Burger's  ballad,  Die  Wilde  Jagtr,  or  his  Leonora,  will  at 
once  recognise  the  voice  and  qualities  of  the  War-Fiend.  But 
surely  this  manner  of  relating  a  story,  whatever  may  be  gained  in 
force  and  spirit,  (and  we  are  not  sure  that  any  thing  will  be  gain- 
ed,) is  very  unnatural  and  ridiculous:  and  the  narrative  of  such  a 
Cicerone  continued  through  a  poem  of  three  fiarts,  seems  by  far 
more  artificial  and  improbable  than  any  medium  of  another  kind. 
The  recollection  of  the  invisible  speaker,  besides,  recurs  in  a  most 
unpleasant  way  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  when  the  narrative  is  not 
equally  sustained  throughout;  and  this  inequality  is  often  evident 
in  the  present  poem,  from  the  unlucky  measure  hi  which  it  is 
written.  We  think  that  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Montgomery  in  his 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  its  melancholy  result,  should  have 
deterred  Or.  Brown  from  writing  a  long  poem  like  the  War-Fiend, 
in  this  measure;  and  even  its  utter  unfitness  for  the  subject  was  an 
argument  against  it,  which  it  is  wonderful  that  Dr.  Brown  did  not 
perceive.  The  number  of  feet  in  the  line  render  it  necessary  in  a 
narrative  poem,  either  to  divide  the  line  into  two  parts,  which  gives 
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it  an  appearance  of  rugged  abruptness,  or  to  have  recourse  to  ex  * 
pletives  and  inverted  language.  An  example  or  two  will  explain 
what  we  mean. 


"  Strike!— yet  strike!— be  sinks— he  fells! 

List  his  bends— the  stifled  cry!— 
Sudden-ehill'd,  eT*n  hope  appals— 

Wide  the  penie— See  they  fly!  p.  99* 

Warrlor!  not  that  death  it  fears 

Deigns  this  breast  a  suppliant's  part 
Save  a  mother's  drooping  years; 

8ave  my  Emma's  bursting  heart1. 
Chief!  I  lore.— No  look  of  prsy'r, 

LovM  I  only,  should'st  thou  see.— 
Chief!  her  soul  is  mioe.""~l  bear, 

Bear  to  stoop,— 8he  tires  in  me.9  p.  #6. 

Thrice  the  pang  by  Famine  borne, 

Ere  the  dry  heart  drinks  its  flood, 
Thrice,  ere  Thirst,  with  arm  self-torn, 

Quaffs  the  tiring  feast  of  Mood- 
Such  thy  greedy  longings  east, 

Ere  from  Memory's  dark  abyss. 
Slow  shall  rise  each  triumph  past:— 

It  shall  rise,— but  not  in  bliss." 

The  abruptness  and  inversions  of  these  passages  render  them  al* 
most  unintelligible;  and  there  are  are  many  instances  of  the  same 
kind  which  might  be  selected.  The  poem  altogether  is  by  no 
means  a  favourite  of  ours-— but  we  quote  the  following  verses,  as 
an  exemplification  of  the  author's  power  of  representing  images 
of  terror.  They  are  part  of  the  address  of  the  War-Fiend  to  his 
victim,  after  he  has  placed  him  in  the  regions  of  torture,  and  re* 
sembie  the  wilder  parts  of  Crabbe: 


"  See  approaching— still  they  charm* 
Pale,  as  when  in  grief  their  bloom 

Withered.— These  thy  widowing  arm 
Gave  to  pine  in  hopeless  gloom. 

Oft  when  all  thy  soul  is  flame, 

Near  thee,  mournful,  shall  they  stand. 
Thou  shalt  know  them.— 1  o  thy  frame 
What  were  thdh  the  Torturer's  hand? 

Fitied,  even  by  eyes  that  weep, 
Eyes,  which  oft  in  smiles  before, 

In  despair  thou  laugh'dst  to  steep] 
Pitied!  what  were  torture  more! 


Felt,  but  not  with  mix'd  relief, 
Not  with  love,  that  soothes  the  thrill. 

Sternly  shalt  thou  feel  their  grief, 
Feel,  and  hate  the  sufferer's  still." 


V 
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The  smaller  poems,  we  think,  are  much  better.  The  verses 
addressed  to  a  faithless  lover  by  his  mistress,  have  something  like 
the  tenderness  of  Burns: 

"  O!  eoald  I  then  but  live  to  tooth  thy  sadness,— 
To  smile, — at— once — my  smile  could  make  thee  blest! 

Be  happy — happy!— though  the  voice  of  gladness 
fie  transport  only  for  another's  breast! 

Yes!  love  remains,  still  true  to  hopes  unreal. 

Warms  with  past  joy,  to  all  thy  treachery  blind; 
And  waking,  wonderiug,  as  from  fears  ideal. 

Believes— yet  trembles,  as  it  trusts  thee  kind."  p.  90. 

In  the  poem  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  Thomas  Wedgwood, 
the  poet  has  given  us  the  following:  exquisite  and  pathetic  image: 

"  Even  while  the  languor  strove  thy  heart  to  chill, 
It  softeo'd  hut  to  meekness  gentler  still, 
And,  io  the  silent  watches  of  alarm, 
BreathM  on  the  sadden'd  eye  that  tender  charm 
Which  calls  affection  at  each  glance  to  muse, 
And  love  more  warmly  what  it  fears  to  lose. 
When,  with  sure  power,  that  most  destroy  at  last, 
Steals  on  the  summer-grove  the  treacherous  blast, 
8oft  o'er  each  shade  its  lingering  pinions  play, 
Nor  dash  one  tremUiug  leaflet  from  the  spray, 
On  the  bright  verdure,  melting  as  it  glows,  * 
A  calmer  milder  tint  alone  it  throws, 
With  shadowy  softness  varies  every  bloom, 
And  seems  to  nurse  its  beauty,  not  consume, 
To  pensive  joy  the  gaze  more  frequent  calls. — 
And  sweetest  charms  the  foliage,— when  it  falls." 

The  sonnets  on  Switzerland  breathe  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and 
are  worth  a  whole  volume  of  French  revolutionary  jargon.  The 
first  seems  to  us  the  best. 

Some  passages  in  the  poem  called  "  Man  and  Nature,"  are  of  ji 
loftier  cast;  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  sometimes  remind  us  of 
the  M  Pleasures  of  Imagination!" 

The  Latin  version  of  the  poem  on  the  departure  of  his  friend* 
has  somewhat  of  the  sweetness  of  Milton's  Latin  poems;  though 
it  wants  the  classical  relish  of  those  exquisite  pieces:  the  follow- 
ing lines  we  like  better  than  the  more  elaborate  and  ostentatious 
versification  of  the  English  poem: 

"  l!«— MoHis  vocat  aura  blanda  ecett, 
Floret  stringere  ubi  manu  malignus 
Non  audet  glaeiali  Hiems  pereiiues, 
9ed,  s]HMiso  velut  alia  nuptiuli 
Virgo  luxurlans  nitore,  Terra 
Ridetdulee  suo  rubetque  Soil! 
1,  sacris  ubi  quae  latet  sub  umbris, 
Kyropha  ex  sstherea  Salutia  unda 
Quod  multis  negat  haud  tibi  negahitl- 
1,  quoeunque  duee!    Jgnei  fluenti 
/  Haustom  quo  soelior  redlt  jurent*, 

▼ol.  vnr.  56 
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O,  quisquis  scatebras  tifai  reoludet, 
Totis  tu  titienlibus  la  be  I  lis 
Capta!  Dum  valeas,  mihi  valcre, 
Tam  earam  tat  erit;  beatiori 
Nou  curam  socio  inridebo  laetus." 


WIT  VERSUS  LLLIBERALITY. 
[From  the  European  Magazine.] 


The  recent  gratifying  decision  of  a  Kentish  jury  in  the 
case  of  the  General  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary,  having  once  more 
brought  upon  the  tapis  a  subject  which  occupied  the  Margate 
conversaziones  during  the  whole  of  last  autumn,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  solicit  your  insertion  of  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  jeux  d*  esprit  circulated  upon  that  occasion,  and 
which,  yet  unpublished,  are  now  copied  by  permission  from  the 
original  MSS.— Their  ungracious  subject  has  been  already  too, 
minutely  canvassed  in  all  its  bearings,  not  to  be  well  known  to  a 
large  majority  of  your  readers,  and  I  will  therefore  merely  give 
an  outline  sketch,  sufficient  to  introduce  and  connect  those  poetic 
morceaus,  whose  merits  will,  I  am  persuaded,  amply  apologise 
for  the  admission  of  "  a  twice  told  tale,"  and  at  the  same  time, 
justify  your  endeavours  to  rescue  from  oblivion  these  sparks  of 
genius,  and  give  to  them  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  the  minister  of  St.  John's  church,  Mar* 
gate,  having  most  unaccountably  refused  his  pulpit  the  usual  annu- 
al sermon  in  aid  of  this  salutary  institution,  some  public  spirited 
characters  then  visiting  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  patronised  a  ball  at 
the  royal  hotel,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  revenue  arising 
from  this  breach  of  accustomed  beneficence.  Their  arrangements 
were  happily  attended  with  the  most  complete  success;  but  still 
aware  that  there  were  doubtless  many  persons  who,  though  ab- 
sent from  the  ball-room,  would  liberally  contribute  to  the  plate  at 
a  charity  sermon, — some  gentlemen  proposed  attending  near  the 
church-yard  gates,  at  the  close  of  the  service  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning,  to  receive  the  subscriptions  of  the  congregitiMt 
and  hand  bills  were  consequently  circulated  through  the  town,  an- 
nouncing their  intention.  Indignant  at  such  temerity,  the  oftcU 
preservers  of  the  peace  immediately  issued  their  placards*  de- 
nouncing the  parties  thus  daring  to  be  active  in  the  cause  of  bene- 
volence, as  "  vagrants"  *«  rogues"  and  "  sturdy  beggars;99  and 
stating  that  all  the  vengeance  of  a  disregarded  act  of  parliament 
(17  Geo.  2d  cap.  5.)  would  be  hurled  upon  their  devoted  heads, ka 
the  event  of  such  unhallowed  perseverance.  Heedless  of  these 
anathemas,  on  Sunday,  October  the  first,  the  gentlemen  who  were 
excluded  from  the  churchy  took  their  stations  outside  the  church* 
yard,  and  there  received  about  thirty  guineas  in  donations  of  those 
who  could  feel  for  the  woes  of  others,  until  assailed  vi  ct  armis. 


Sir, 
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and  dragged  to  durance  vile  by  the  legal  conservators  of  public 
tranquillity.  Satisfactory  bail,  however,  speedily  released  the  pri- 
soners, and  thus  deprived  them  of  the  honour  of  occupying  the 
«  black  hole  and  clean  straw,"  which,  with  such  considerate  kind- 
ness, had  been  prepared  for  their  reception  and  entertainment.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  week  that  the  following  poems 
were  circulated  at  the  libraries  and  bathing  rooms,  and  ultimately 
copied  upon  all  the  writing  desks,  and  port-feuilles  in  Margate, 
Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs. 

«  THE  VAGRANTS'  REPLY. 
u  O  thou!— whose  station  makes  thy  crime  more  flagrant, 
"Who  darest  to  brand  ui  with  the  term  of  vagrant:— 
Go, — seek  the  libraries, — there  blushing  look, 
If  blush  thou  canst — upon  thy  begging  book. 
That  book,— Oh  foul  disgrace!— that  asks  each  ninny, 
To  oast  bis  pearls  to*  swine— and  give  a  guinea! 
They  say  the  devil  loves  his  own, — if  we, 
In  very  deed  such  rogues  and  vagrants  be, — 
Why  not  receive  each  dear, — each  welcome  guest, 
O  brother  beggar!  to  tby  kindred  breasti" 

"THE  VAGRANTS'  PETITION. 
"  Dread  sir! — who  so  late  condescended  to  seize  us, 

For  daring  to  stroll  within  sight  of  the  church; 
With  the  fangs  of  the  law  bade  your  myrmidons  tease  us, 

And  issued  the  edict  that  orderM  their  search; — 

"  Id  mercy  now  list  to  the  vagrant*'  petition; 

Our  case  yon  roust  own  is  exceedingly  hard; 
And  though  drove  from  the  church  by  your  worship's  commission, 

Oh!  deign  to  permit  us  to  walk  in  the  yard. 

"  We  acknowledge  the  justice  that  dooro'd  us  to  roam, 

'Twas  a  punishment  due  to  our  vagabond  sins; 
Whilst  your  charity,  always  beginning  at  home, 

As  certainly  finishes—  vhere  it  begins / 

"  Unannoy'd  then  by  lawyers,  in  freedom,  and  gaily, 
Let  our  wishes  and  prayers  o'er  your  sternness  prevail} 

Let  us  walk  without  fearing  the  gripe  of  a  IUtlat, 
And  beg— without  danger  of  going  to  jail." 

The  preceding  stanzas  were  replied  to  by  one  of  the  party  of 
persecution,  in  a  poem,  of  which  I  have  to  regret  my  inability  to 
present  you  with  an  authenticated  version.  Amongst  many  other 
singularities  of  this  extraordinary  production,  the  word  author  was 
spelt  authour.  This  unique  composition  was,  however,  answered, 
and  the  correspondence  closed  by  the  following  hints  to  Hhe  poet, 
in  a  farewell  to  Margate. 

"  RETALIATION. 
*•  Accomplish M  youth!— look  not  so  very  soft 

"What  though  you  strive  to  write,  but  cannot  spell- 
I  do  not  marvel  that  your  lines  are  bad, 

My  only  wonder  is— you  write  so  well! 
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M  When  JEsop's  fabled  skio  ooneeel'd  your  ears, 

Why  not  in  silence  'midst  out*  witlings  pass? 
Nor  to  a  sneering  crowd  expose  your  fears, 

And  give  that  bray — which  proved  yourself  an  asaj 

"  'A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing/ 
The  brain  confuses,  and  disturbs  the  head; 
f  Take  deeper  draughts  then  from  the  muses'  spring, 

And  write  a  poem  worthy  of  being  read. 

To  aid  the  virtuous— not  distress  the  poor, 
Was  the  rich  boon  of  godlike  genius  given; 
And  though  you  cannot  boast  it,— -yet  be  sure, 
Tis  charity,  not  pride,  that  leads  to  Heaven. 

"  One  short  hint  more,— thou  Hunter  after  lame, 

And  then  to  thee,  and  Margate  cliffs,  adieu! 
Urge  to  Parnassus'  wreath  a  poet's  claim, 

And  naming  authors  *  none  will  leave  but  Ul' " 

It  only  remains  to  mention,  that  the  question  of  false  imprison- 
ment came  on  to  be  tried  at  the  recent  lent  assizes  at  Maidstone, 
when  the  magistrates  were  cast  in  fifty  pouwds  damages,  and 
the  amount  immediately  presented  as  a  donation,  by  the  plaintiffs, 
to  the  funds  of  the  general  sea  bathing  infirmary.  S.  B. 


FRENCH  BIOGRAPHY. 
Biografihie  Modcrne,  ou  Galcrie  Hutorique,  Civile,  Mititaire>  PoH- 
tique,ctJudiciare;  contenant  les  Portraits  Politique*  de  Francois 
de  Vunet  de  I'autre  sexe,  morts  ou  vfvans,  guise  sont  rendus plus 
ou  moins  ciUbrcs,  de/iuis  le  commencement  de  la  Revolution, 
jusqu'a  nos  jours,  fiar  leurs  talent,  leurs  emfilois,  leurs  mat- 
heurs,  leur  courage,  leurs  vertus,  ou  lew  crimes.  2  Tomes, 
8vo.  pp.  S21  et  554.  Paris,  1815. 

This  is  a  sort  of  second  edition  of  a  Modern  Biography,  whicn 
was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1 807,  but  which  Bonaparte  caused  to  be 
so  effectually  suppressed,  that  hardly  a  copy  is  now  to  be  found-— 
Whatever  political  conclusions  we  may  deduce  from  this  circum- 
stance, it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  so  thorough  a  manifestation 
of  imperial  displeasure  is  calculated  to  give  an  interest  to  the  book 
against  which  it  is  exerted;  and  accordingly  we  have  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  these  volumes  with  no  inconsiderable  eagerness  and 
avidity.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  with  a  suspicious  eye 
upon  all  works  which  issue  from  Paris;  and,  we  entered  the  Histo- 
ric Gallery  with  an  expectation  of  finding  the  <  portraits  politique** 
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drawn  with  such  colours  and  characteristics  as  best  suited  the 
views  of  the  dynasty,  under  which  it  is  published.  In  part  we 
have  not  been  disappointed.  The  editors  are  evidently  royalists; 
but  their  politics  carry  them  no  farther  than  the  mere  assumption, 
that  France  is  now  under  her  legitimate  sovereign*  We  have  no 
violent  diatribes  against  the  revolutionists;  nor  any  extravagant 
declamations  in  flavour  of  the  present  dynasty: — all  is  brief,  temper- 
ate, and  perspicuous;  and  whenever£the  editors  have  occasion  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  any  particular  individual,  they  seldom  make 
use  of  a  stronger  epithet  than  1  coupable.'  For  the  present  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  translating  a  very  few  articles;  but  as 
the  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  useful  biographical  informa- 
tion, we  shall  give  our  readers  in  some  future  number  a  more  vo- 
luminous body  of  extracts. 

M  Emanuel  Grouchy  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  October  1776.  He 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolution, — at  the  epoch  of  which  he 
was  onlv  a  lieutenant  of  the  king's  life  guards:  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1792  he  became  colonel  of  a  regiment;  was  soon  after- 
wards raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  a  brigade,  and  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Alps  until  1793.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  he  be- 
came commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Brest;  and  was  wounded 
on  the  5th  of  September,  in  defending  the  famous  camfi  dee  9ori* 
nitre*.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  was  removed  from  com- 
mand in  consequence  of  his  nobility;  and  when  the  royal  army  ap- 
proached the  place  of  his  retirement,  he  joined  the  revolutionary 
national  guards  as  a  common  soldier.  "  If,  (said  he)  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  fight  as  a  general,  I  shall  not  at  least  be  forbidden  to 
shed  my  blood^in  the  cause  of  our  country."  #  Recalled  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  a  division,  1 3th  June  1795,  he  seconded  general 
Hoche  in  the  pacification  of  La  Vendue,  and  was  an  officer  under 
the  same  general,  in  the  army  which  was  to  have  been  transport- 
ed to  Ireland.  In  December,  1798,  he  passed  into  Piedmont, 
and  instituted  the  provisional  government,  after  having  expelled 
-  the  king  of  Sardinia.  After  the  crisis  of  the  30th  May  1799,  he 
was  prosecuted  for  his  extortions  in  Piedmont;  but  about  that  time 
be  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Novi,  in  which  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austro-Russian  army.  Be- 
loved by  his  soldiers,  and  respected  by  the  enemy,  he  owed  his  life 

•According  to  t  Gaterie  Militaire,  pabliihed  in  the  year  180S,  Gronetiy't 
speech  cm  this  occasion  was  considerably  different  from  thai  which  it 
riven  in  the  biography  under  review.  "  If  (•*<!  he,  we  quote  the  words  of  the 
former  work)  I  am  not  permitted  to  fight  at  the  head  of  the  republican  fha* 
Imnx,  at  least  I  shall  not  he  forlWdeo  to  shed  my  Mood  fir  the  cause  of  the 
people." 
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to  Constantine,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  who,  seeing  him  covered 
with  wounds,  wished  to  honour  his  courage  by  causing  them  to  be 
dressed  in  his  presence  by  his  own  personal  surgeons.  After  his 
exchange,  he  signalized  anew  his  bravery  and  talents  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1805,  1806,  and  1807;  and,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Napoleon  himself,  rendered  important  services  at  Fried! and,  for 
which  he  was  recompensed  with  the  badge  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  the  cross  of  the  military  order  of  Baviere.  He  was  at  Madrid 
in  1808;  and,  during  the  insurrection,  had  a  horse  killed  under  him 
while  charging  the  insurgents.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  covered  himself  with  glory  in  the 
plains  of  Udine,  as  well  as  at  the  battles  of  Raab  and  of  Wagranu 
nor  did  he  less  distinguish  himself  at  Broisaw,  at  Valentia,  and  at 
Moskwa.  In  the  retreat,  he  commanded  the  famous  sacred  le- 
gion: and  after  having  made  the  different  states  of  Europe  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  valour,  he  was  no  less  desirous  of  rendering  himself 
illustrious  in  France,  in  181 4.  The  defiles  of  Vosges,  Brienne, 
Vauchamp,  and  Craonne,  in  which  he  was  again  wounded,  will 
for  ever  attest  the  prodigies  of  valour  by  which  he  immortalized 
himself.  The  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  in  1815,  induced  him  to  re- 
sume the  service:  he  fought  against  the  duke  of  Angouleme  in  the 
south) — on  which  occasion  he  was  named  marshal  of  the  empire, 
and  a  little  afterwards,  peer  of  France;  obtained  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  the  army  stationed  at  Namur,  and  encountered  a  corps  of 
Prussians  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Comprised  afterwards  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  king,  dated  24th  July,  which  declared  him  a  trai- 
tor, and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  a  council  of  war,  he  has 
as  yet  found  means  to  avoid  the  prosecution  directed  against  him.** 
Tom.  II.  pp.  114h- 15. 

As  the  name  of  general  Hoche  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
article,  and  as  he  acted  a  veiy  important  part  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  revolution,  we  will  next  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of 
hi*  life:— 

"  Lazarus  Hoche  was  born  at  Paris,  of  parents  in  the  very  low* 
est  order  of  people,  and  was  supported  by  his  aunt,  a  fruitier,  who 
occasionally  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  thirst  for 
reading  by  giving  him  wherewithal  to  buy  books.  He  had  hard- 
ly attained  his  17th  year,  when  he  attached  himself  to  the  French 
guards;  and  by  carrying  water,  mounting  guard,  and  performing 
every  sort  of  labour  during  the  day,  he  contrived  to  form  a  little 
library  in  which  he  passed  a  good  part  of  his  nights.  Although 
yefvery  young,  he  was  made  a  sergeant  in  1784;  and  in  1789  hav- 
ing embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  with  all  the  warmth 
which  characterised  him,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  national 
guard,  and  arrived  successively  at  the  highest  steps  of  military 
eminence.  Employed  as  an  adjutant-general  in  1793,  he  display- 
ed a  great  deal  of  courage,  activity,  and  intelligence;  and,  when  he 
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became  general  of  a  brigade,  took  possession  of  Turin  on  the 
2 2d  of  December,  and  obtained  very  soon  after  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  But  he  was  continually  unfor- 
tunate against  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  repeatedly  beat  himt 
and  especially  at  Kaisersltautem,  where  he  lost  a  great  many  men 
during  three  days,  in  attacking  the  Prussians,  entrenched  in  an  ex- 
cellent position.  He  had  more  success  against  Wurmsur;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Pichegru,  chased  the  Austrian  army  from  Al- 
sace. His  frankness,  and  want  of  courtly  manners,  gained  him  the 
displeasure  of  Saint  Just,  the  most  despotic  person  in  the  mission; 
he  was  deprived  of  command,  and  afterwards  imprisoned,  by  or- 
der of  the  committee.  He  devoted  the  time  of  his  imprisonment 
to  the  instruction  of  himself — laboured  with  new  ardour,  and 
made  astonishing  progress  during  the  short  space  of  his  deten- 
tion. Restored  to  liberty  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  soon  after  obtained 
the  command  of  the  army  against  La  Vendee,  and  it  was  in  this 
war  that  he  displayed  the  true  talents  of  a  soldier.  He  preserved 
for  a  long  time  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  west,  and  just 
escaped  being  killed,  (October  17,  1796)  by  the  ball  of  a  pistol 
which  was  discharged  at  him  at  Rennes.  On  the  15th  of  the  fol- 
lowing December,  he  embarked  with  an  army  for  Ireland,  but 
was  obliged  to  re-enter  Brest,  after  losing  a  great  many  of  his 
transports.  After  that  enterprise,  the  bad  success  of  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  mariners— he  took  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse;  gained  successively  the  battles  of  Neuwied, 
Altenkincken,  and  Diedroff;  beat  the  enemy  again  at  Klein-Nist- 
co;  took  possession  of  Welylaer,  at  the  moment  when  Werncck 
believed  him  to  be  yet  at  a  distance;  and  executed  one  of  the  most 
skilful  operations  of  the  war.  But  the  armistice  which  was  then 
concluded  between  Bonaparte  and  the  archduke  Charles  put  an 
end  to  his  career  of  success.  In  July  1797,  he  refused  the  place  of 
minister  of  war,  and  joined  with  Barras  to  direct  the  move- 
ments projected  against  the  royalists  of  the  council.  Violently 
denounced  on  that  occasion,  he  refused  to  take  any  ostensible  part 
in  the  events  of  the  1 8th  of  August,  and  published  a  great  many 
letters,  in  which  he  provoked  his  fete.  He  took,  a  little  after,  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  ceased  to  live 
the  15th  of  September,  1797.  His  death  was  generally  attributed 
to  poison;  but  by  some  it  was  supposed,  that  Hoche  died  for 
his  incontinence;  and  that  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  lately  es- 
poused, and  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was  the  authoress  of  his  pre- 
mature destruction."  Id.  torn.  pp.  136,  7. 

We  have  the  following  short  biography  of  Lavalette:  «  He 
was  born  at  Paris;  and  made  himself  celebrated  there  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  by  his  zeal  and  love  for  the  military 
service.  He  was  in  the  national  guards;  and  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  fought  against  the  jacobins  who  attacked  the  Thuilleries. 
He  afterwards  signed  the  petitions,  of  the  eight  thouwnd,  and  of 
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the  twenty  thousand;  made  himself  known  to  Bonaparte,  who  was 
then  the  general  in  chief  of  the  interior,  and  who  took  him  for  hit 
aid-de-camp;  and  shortly  after  he  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Francis  Beauhamais,  the  brother-in-law  of  Josephine. 

"  After  the  18th  October,  Lavalette  was  immediately  appointed 
commissary;  afterwards*  director-general  of  the  administration  of 
•the  posts;  and  finally,  counsellor  of  state  and  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  During  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
troops  at  the  end  of  1814,  he  followed  the  government  to  Blois, 
and  resumed  the  general  direction  of  the  posts  on  the  20th  of 
March  1815.  Appointed  a  peer  by  Bonaparte,  the  2d  Jane,  he 
spoke  for  the  only  time  in  that  assembly,  June  2 2d,  in  order  to  de- 
mand that  the  extraordinary  laws,  relative  to  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  creation  of  a  provisional  government,  might  be 
conveyed  by  couriers  express,  and  offered  his  services  in  that  bu- 
siness. He  was  comprised  in  the  king's  ordinance  of  the  24th 
July,  arrested,  brought  before  the  court  of  assizes  at  Paris,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  21st  November  1815."  Id.  torn.  pp. 
223,  4. 

Labedoyere  is  not  dismissed  i»  quite  so  few  words 

"  Charles  Angelic  Francis  Labedoyere  was  born  at  Paris,  of  a 
distinguished  family.  He  embraced  a  military  life  when  young; 
displayed  great  courage  and  talents;  made  many  campaigns  with 
honour,  and  found  himself  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  at  the  moment 
when  the  consequences  of  the  Russian  invasion,  and  the  stubborn- 
ness of  Bonaparte,  brought  the  enemies  of  France  into  her  own 
territory.  With  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  he  adhered  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon;  was  sent  into  Dau- 
phine  to  march  his  regiment  against  Bonaparte,  at  its  invasion  m 
1815;  manifested,  they  say,  before  his  departure  from  Paris  anb> 
tention  to  join  the  invader,  and  effectuated  his  culpable  design 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Grenoble.  It  was  he,  in  fact,  who  first 
went  over  with  his  corps  to  the  usurper,  and  thus  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  a  whole  nation.  Raised  soon  after  to  the  rank  of  mareschal 
de  camp,  and  still  later  to  that  of  aid-de-camp,  and  then  created  a 
peer,  he  accompanied  his  hero  to  Fleurus,  and  Waterloo;  return- 
ed to  Paris  after  his  defeat,  and  delivered  himself  in  the  chamber 
of  peers  (22d  June)  with  so  much  vehemence  and  indecency  that 
they  were  obliged  to  call  him  to  order*  After  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  he  followed  the  army  to  the  Loire;  came  afterwards  to  the 
capital,  influenced  nobody  knowsby  what  motive;  and  was  arrested 
immediately  after  his  arrival,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  wife's 
friends.  He  was  tried  on  the  4th  of  August,  1815,  as  a  traitor  to 
his  king  and  country;  admitted  almost  all  the  facts -stated  in  the 
act  of  accusations—but  endeavoured  to  extenuate  them  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed, — and  displayed  in  general  a 
noble  resignation — bcaucoufi  de  tang  /rcfcJ~an  unyielding  firm* 
&ess,  and,  above  all,  a  presence  of  mind  which  his  condemnation 
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to  capital  punishment  was  not  able  to  alter.  He  was  shot  on  the 
19th  of  August,  at  6h.  30m.  P.  M."  Id.  torn.  pp.  164-5. 

We  must  close  our  translations  for  the  present  with  the  brief 
history  of  general  Clausel: 

"  He  was  born  at  Bigorre;  embraced  the  military  life  in  the 
first  moments  of  the  revolution;  was  made  aid -de-camp  to  gene- 
ral Perignon  ( 1794  and  1795)  in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees;  passed 
*  afterwards  to  that  of  Italy,  in  which  he  commanded  a  brigade  du- 
ring the  campaign  of  1799;  did  homage  to  the  directory,  by  send- 
ing them  a  picture  representing  the  drofisy,  of  which  the  king  of 
Sardinia  had  made  him  a  present;  and  in  1802  followed  general 
Laclerc  in  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo.  He  there  conducted 
himself  with  great  bravery  and  skill;  took  fort  Dauphin  from  the 
blacks,  and  kept  them  in  check  on  the  plains  of  the  Cap.  After 
the  evacuation  of  that  island,  he  returned  to  France;  was  appoint- 
ed commander  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  1804,  and  employed 
until  the  end  of  1805  in  the  quality  of  general  of  a  division  in  the 
army  of  the  north.  He  passed  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  continu- 
ed to  make  himself  <  advantageously  remarked;'  was  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1809  against  Austria;  and  was  sent  shortly  after  into 
Spain.  It  was  there  that  he  acquired  a  military  reputation  which 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  most  distinguished  generals.  He 
employed  the  years  1810  and  181 1  in  the  dispersion  of  the  insur- 
gents, whom  he  every  where  vanquished, — in  the  formation  of 
respectable  cantonments  to  shelter  the  French  soldiers  from  all 
surprise^— and  in  the  capture  of  many  forts  and  cities,  of  which 
the  Spaniards  had  before  been  the  masters.  The  courage  and  ta- 
lents which  he  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Duero  (22d  July,  1812) 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  military  reputation,  and  was  the  oc- 
casion of  his  being  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  after 
the  wound  and  consequent  disability  of  Marmont  It  was  at  the 
head  of  this  army  that  he  afterwards  achieved  what  is  called  the 
retreat  of  Portugal,  and  daily  gave  battle  to  his  enemy,  till  he  was 
finally  wounded.  In  1813  and  1814,  he  defended  the  approaches 
of  the  French  territory  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  a  better  fete 
(sort);  and  obtained  successively  the  grand  cms  of  the  re-union, 
and  that  of  St.  Louis,  after  the  return  of  the  king  in  1 8 1 4.  Soon  af- 
terwards appointed,  by  his  majesty,  the  inspector  general  of  infan- 
try, and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  he  nevertheless  en- 
tered the  service  of  Napoleon  m  1815;  became  a  peer  of  his  cre- 
ation on  the  2d  of  June,  and  was  invested  with  a  command  in  the 
south,  where  he  made  a  long  and  stubborn  resistance  after  the  se- 
cond fall  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  embraced  in  the  king's  ordinance 
of  the  24th  July;  but  found  means  to  escape  the  prosecution  di- 
rected against  him,  and  suddenly  disappeared  from  his  head-quar- 
ters, without  which  we  know  what  he  wwld  have  been  by  this 
time."    Tom.  L  pp.  440-441. 
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TO  SERENITY. 


Daughters  of  contentment,  known 
To  enter  where  she  dwells,  alone! 
fair  transient  visitor,  with  thee 
How  swift  our  pageant  comforts  flee! 
When  morbid  sadness  numbs  the  brain, 
The  pride  of  earthly  pomp  is  vain, 
Within  the  slow  forgetful  eye 
Its  dull  desires  imperfect  die, 
And  all  imagination's  store 
Can  sooth  the  weary  mind  no  more. 
No  more  can  mirth  or  music  cheer, 
With  sport  or  song  th'  unconscious  ear, 
While  inward  griefs  the  soul  employ, 
A  stranger  to  the  voice  of  joy. 

When  morning,  rob'd  in  vest  of  light, 
Breathes  freshness  o'er  the  dim-seen  height; 
When  evening's  last  unclouded  ray, 
Gilds  the  fair  scenes  of  parting  day; 
When  night's  pale  queen,  in  silence  deep, 
Wide  wanders  o'er  yon  western  steep, 
Still,  dress'd  by  thee,  at  every  view, 
The  youthful  landscape  charms  anew* 
And  still  on  easy  wing  upborne 
Light  as  the  mountain  airs  of  morn, 
The  spirits  dance,  if  chas'd  by  thee, 
The  storms  of  dark  amazement  flee; 
For  thou  to  full  expansive  day 
Cans't  quicken  reason's  slumbering  ray, 
Can'st  bid  the  listless  thoughts  aspire, 
And  clothe  them  with  immortal  fire. 
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DIALOGUE. 

'  From  the  Greek  of  Posklippas. 
fht  Traveller  and  Statue  of  Opportunity. 

Tr.  Sat,  image,  by  what  sculptor's  hand 
in  breathing  marble  here  you  stand? 

Ofifi.  By  his  whose  art  to  thousands  known, 
Bids  Jorc  and  Pallas  live  in  stone: 
But  seldom  seen  by  human  eyes, 
I  claim  the  kindred  of  the  skies; 
By  few  I'm  found,  though  great  my  fame, 
And  Opportunity's  my  name. 

Tr.  Say,  if  the  cause  you  may  reveal, 
Why  thus  supported  on  a  wheel? 

Ofifi.  The  wheel  my  rapid  course  implies, 
Like  that  with  constant  speed  it  flies. 

Tr.  Wings  on  your  feet? — Ofifi.  I'm  apt  to  soar- 
Neglected,  I  return  no  more. 

Tr.  But  why  behind  deprived  of  hair? 

Ofifi.  Escaped,  that  none  may  seize  me  there. 

Tr.  Your  locks  unbound  conceal  your  eyes? 

Ofifi.  Because  I  chiefly  court  disguise. 

Tr.  Why  coupled  with  that  solemn  fair, 
Of  downcast  mien  and  mournful  air? 

Ofifi.  Repentance  she  (the  stone  replies), 
My  substitute,  behind  me  flies: 
Observe,  and  her  you'll  ever  see 
Pursue  the  wretch  deprived  of  me; 
By  her  corrected,  mortals  mourn, 
For  what  they've  done,  and  what  forborne. 
Ask  me  no  more,  for  while  you  stay, 
I  vanish  unperceived  away. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE  TO  HIS  SI  ST  SB. 

Prom  Moore's  Sacred  Songs. 
I. 

Oh  fair!  oh  purest!  be  thou  the  Dove, 
That  flies  alone  to  some  sunny  grove; 
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Add  lives  unseen,  and  bathes  her  wing, 
All  vestal  white  in  the  limpid  spring. 
There,  if  the  hovering  hawk  be  near, 
That  limpid  spring  in  its  mirror  clear, 
Reflects  him,  ere  he  can  reach  his  prey, 
And  warns  the  timorous  bird  away. 
Oh!  be  like  this  Dove, 
Oh  fair!  oh  purest!  be  like  this  Dove. 


The  sacred  pages  of  God's  own  Book, 
Shall  be  the  Spring,  the  eternal  brook, 
In  whose  holy  mirror,  night  and  day, 
Thou  wilt  study  Heaven's  reflected  ray:— 
And  should  the  foes  of  Virtue  dare, 
With  gloomy  wing  to  seek  thee  there, 
Thou  wilt  see  how  dark  their  shadows  lie 
Between  Heaven  and  thee,  and  trembling  fly! 
Oh!  be  like  this  Dove, 
Oh  fair!  oh  purest!  be  like  this  Dove. 


Suggested  by  the  mueic  9/  Cherubinft  trie,  "  AVn  mi  negate,  n»." 

Steal  from  the  window,  dear, 

Beneath  the  dark  trees  plumy, 
And  crossing  once  by  the  moon-light  clear, 

Look  down  the  garden  to  me. 

.  Far  strikes  the  shape  away, 

And  shows  thee  a  refin'd  one; 
Thy  step  is  like  the  air  we  play, 
Thou  lovely,  frank,  and  kind  one. 

L.  Hunt. 

THE  SIMILE  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  NIGHT. 
Literally  tratulated from  Hemer. 
As  when  around  the  moon  the  stars  appear 
Loveliest  in  heaven,  and  ail  is  hush'd  and  clear, 
When  mountain-tops,  and  uplands,  bask  in  light, 
And  woods;  and  all  th'  aetherial  depth  of  night 
Seems  open'd  back  to  heav'n,  and  sight  is  had 
Of  all  the  stars,  and  shepherd's  hearts  are  glad; 
So  many,  'twixt  the  ships  and  river,  shone 
The  Trojan  fires  in  front  of  Ilion. 


ii. 
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Fiiri  Abts.— Charles  Fraser,  esq.  of  Charleston,  Sooth-Carolina,  has  ex- 
tooted  twenty  very  beautiful  drawings  of  scenes,  in  different  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States:  the  whole  have  been  porehased  by  the  proprietor  of  this  Journals 
and  he  assures  us  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  will  occasionally  accompany 
the  work.  The  execution  it,  we  think,  at  fine  as  any  we  hare  ever  had  occasion . 
to  inspect;  and  we  hope  that  an  amateur,  who  seems  to  be  so  well  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  will  extend  its  employment  to  other  interesting  portions  of 
American  scenery.  Our  view  of  the  Passaic  falls  is  taken  from  the  twenty 
drawings  aforementioned  {--and  the  proprietor  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  he 
shall  cause  the  whole  to  he  engraved  and  published  in  a  separate  volome.  In 
the  meantime  we  extract  Dr.  Morse's  account  of  the  Falls  to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  more  immediately  directed:—4'  It  is  situated  at  Patterson;  and  is  (says 
he)  one  of  the  moat  interesting  cataracts  in  the  union.  The  river,  above  the  fall, 
is  about  fifty  yards  wide;  and  moves  with  a  slow  and  gentle  current,  till  within  a 
short  distance  of  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  which  crosses  the  bed  of  the  river* 
Down  this  cleft  it  is  precipitated,  in  the  entire  sheet,  upwards  of  seventy  feet. 
The  whole  scenery  is  uncommonly  wild  and  picturesque."  Vol.  1.  p.  edl.  tixth 
edition. 

Mr.  Hill,  an  engraver  in  aquatint,  from  London,  has  lately  arrived  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. He  brings  credentials  of  his  professional  skill,  as  well  as  of  his  moral 
character;  and  we  hope  he  will  find  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  his  set- 
tlement in  our  city. 

Some  years  ago  M.  de  Caritat  issued  proposals  in  New  York  for  publishing 
an  Engtiah  journal  of  European — particularly  of  French— literature,  science,  arts, 
manufactures  and  commerce;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  French  journal  in  Paris,  of 
the  literature,  science,  &c  of  the  United  States.  Nine  monthly  numbers  of 
the  French  journal  were  published,  commencing  Oct  180S;— and  M.  de  Caritat 
has  lately  arrived  in  New  York  with  a  view  of  publishing  the  French  materials 
-which  be  has  collected,  as  well  as  of  establishing  in  that  city  an  office,  through 
which  a  literary  intercourse  with  Paris  may  be  regularly  and  expeditiously  sus- 
tained. He  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  po*K  videor  in  him.  The  projected 
plan  If  carried  into  execution,  cannot  mil  to  be  reciproeally  advantageous  to  both 
countries,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  contributing  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  the  pub- 
licity of  the  undertaking.  We  are  not  prepared  to  speak  positively  as  to  its  pro- 
bable success;  but  we  should  like  it  all  events,  to  see  the  experiment  made; 
and  we  hope  In  a  future  number  to  make  such  extracts  from  the  French  journal 
abovemcntioncd, as  will  better  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  Mr.  Caritat's  quali- 
fications. The  volumes  are  on  our  table;  but  we  have  no  room  at  present  to 
enter  into  their  examiaatien. 
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in  consequence  of  an  uncontrollable  circumstance  in  reviewing 
The  Author  Turned  Critic,  we  omitted  some  remarks  upon  his 
defence  of  the  historical  errors  we  pointed  out  in  the  Repository. 
They  were  adduced,  our  readers  may  remember,  in  proof  of  the  in- 
attention with  which  we  charged  the  author  of  that  work.  After 
quoting  our  observations  upon  4  the  facility  with  which  he  admit- 
ted the  story  that  there  were  100,000  warriors  in  Hispaniola  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus/  he  subjoins  very  calmly  that 
'  our  ignorance  astonishes  him,'  and  then  proceeds  to  detail  the 
evidence  upon  which  he  supports  the  assertion.  '  Hispaniola  (says 
he,  p.  18.)  is  not,  in  extent  of  surface,  very  greatly  inferior  to  New 
York.'  This  is  only  another  instance  of  our  author's  optical  im- 
perfection. Could  he  have  inspected  bis  map  with  clear  vision, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  island  of  Hispaniola  is  very  little  more 
than  half  as  extensive  as  the  state  of  New  York;  and  had  the 
u  skill  of  an  adept"  in  the  principles  of  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division,  he  might  have  ascertained,  that,  while  the 
former  contains  but  28,000,  the  latter  embraces  no  less  than 
45,000  square  miles.  But  even  granting  him  all  this  odds,  we 
must  still  censure  his  credulity  in  admitting  without  a  doubt  that 
there  were  100,000  fighting  men  on  the  island  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  According  to  the  census  of  1810,  New  York  contain- 
ed about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  had  a  little  more  than 
100,000  militia.  These  are  very  nearly  the  proportions  which 
'  might  have  been  expected  from  the  calculations  of  political  arith- 
metic; and  by  the  same  rule,  therefore,  our  author  must  believe 
that,  at  the  period  in  question,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  contained 
nearly  one  million  of  inhabitants;— a  number  which  can  never  be 
reconciled  with  the  known  thinness  of  Indian  population,— or  which 
at  all  events  should  never  be  credited  without  the  accompaniment 
of  direct  and  positive  testimony.  '  Its  natural  fertility,'  as  our  au- 
thor imagines,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  so  great  a  dis- 
proportion; for,  with  the  united  advantages  of  fertility  and  cultiva- 
tion, the  same  island  contained  in  1801  only  about  680,000  inhabi- 
tants. But  St.  Domingo  has  been  depopulated  by  war;  and  we 
will,  therefore,  take  Cuba— an  island  whteh  is  twice  as  extensive 
and  quite  as  fertile  as  the  other.  With  the  accession  of  ail  the 
Spanish  emigrants  from  St.  Domingo,— besides  the  advantages 
above  mentioned, — its  population  was  estimated  in  1810  at  only 
350,000.  All  this  reasoning,  however,  and  all  the  other  remarks 
we  have  made  on  the  subject,  are  only  a  balancing  of  probabili- 
ties; and  would  be  instantly  overthrown  by  the  allegation  of  posi- 
tive evidence. 

(On  the  authority  of  Spanish  history  (says  our  author  in 
another  place,  and  with  reference  to  another  subject)  which. 
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fet  the  present  instance,  is  as  worthy  of  credit  as  English, 
I  assert,  that  Henry  was  not  pleased  with  the  undertaking 
of  Columbus/  He  does  indeed  *  assert,'  but  our  readers 
will  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  assertion  and  proof, — be- 
tween presumption  and  confidence.  This  round  1  attertor*  talks 
as  if  Spanish  history  was  a  very  common  article;  but  he  is  prudent 
enough  to  abstain  from  citation;  and  we  suspect  he  knows  as  lit- 
tle about  Spanish  history  as  he  does  about  English  biography.  A 
historian  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  Spanish  literature;  and  although 
there  are  histories  of  detached  portions,  there  are  none  of  the  whole 
body,  of  her  affairs.  There  is  not  one,  indeed,  which  is  sufficient- 
ly characterized  for  research  and  accuracy  to  have  any  thing  like 
appellate  authority.  That  such  as  are  now  extant  cannot  be  look- 
ed up  to  with  confidence  in  the  case  before  us,  wc  think  we  are 
able  to  prove.  Mariana  is  perhaps  the  most  to  be  relied  on;  and 
yet  we  easily  see  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  negociations  of 
Bartholomew  Columbus  with  king  Henry  the  seventh.  After 
mentioning  the  circumstances  which  induced  Christopher  to  sup- 
pose there  must  be  a  world  in  the  west — *  hanc  sui  animi  cogita- 
tionem  (continues  he)  cum  Lusitano  rege  primum,  deinde  cum 
Henrico  septimo  Angliae  rege  communieavit,'  and  then  subjoins, 
we  confess  that — '  somnia  utrisque  afferre  visus  est.**  But  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  says,  that «  repelled  by  these  two  kings  he 
applied  to  Ferdinand,9  Sec— 4  Repulses  tamen  ncc  distitit  ncc  qui- 
evit.  Quin  ad  Ferdinandum,  regem  Hispaniam  se  contulit,'  &c»  t 
Now  it  is  known,  that,  on  his  passage  to  England,  Bartholomew 
was  taken  by  pirates,  chained  to  the  oar,  stripped  of  every  thing, 
and  arrived  in  such  a  miserable  plight, — without  money,  creden- 
tials or  friends, — that  he  was  unable  to  procure  access  to  the  king 
or  his  ministers;  and  that,  before  he  could  reinstate  himself  in  de? 
cent  circumstances,  by  making  maps  and  charts,  so  as  to  complete 
the  requisite  regulations  with  the  English  monarch,  his  brother 
had  performed  his  first  voyage,  and  had  started  on  the  second 4 
How  then  could  the  «  repulse'  of  Henry  (even  granting  the  fact) 
have  been  apart  of  Columbus's  motive  in  applying  to  Ferdinand? 
And  can  we  suppose  that  a  historian  who  was  ignorant  of  so  lead- 
ing a  fact,  could  have  known  whether  Henry  considered  the  un- 
dertaking as  a  6  somnium*  or  not? — Indeed  there  is  no  necessity 
of  going  any  farther.  Had  our  author  specified  his 4  Spanish 
history,'  we  might  have  examined  its  pretensions  to  credibility;  but 
as  his  authority  remains  unknown,  wc  must  still  continue  in  our 
first  belief. 

There  is  one  case  of  alleged  misrepresentation  also,  which,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  very  grievous  to  our  author,  we  had  intend- 
ed to  notice,  for  the  sake  of  showing  his  general  manner  of  con- 
duct on  such  occasions.  We  have  reference  to  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Franklin.    We  remarked, 

•  De  Reb  Hispan.  p.  U9.  f  ld- ibid- 

£  Hen.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain.   Quarto  edition,  vol.  vi.  p.  616,. 
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that  they  were  similar, «  neither  in  the  difficulty  of  the  means,  no* 
in  the  importance  of  the  results,"  on  which  our  author  breaks  out 
with  a  pronunciation,  that  we  have  *  abominably  perverted  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  we  are  examining/  and  tells  us,  we  *  are 
really  bound  to  blush  and  apologise  for  our  weak  blunder,  or  stu- 
died misconstruction/  Now  without-pretending  to  understand 
how  a  person  can  be  under  a  moral  obligation  to  blush,  we  must 
tell  this  bullying  critic,  that  we  have  not  experienced  the  least 
suffusion  of  blood  upon  the  white  surface  of  our  cheeks;  and  that,sp 
far  from  dropping  on  the  knees  of  apology,  we  feel  doubly  inclin- 
ed  to  maintain  our  former  position.  He  tells  us,  that  he  never  in* 
tended  to  ( pronounce  the  two  discoveries  parallel,  either  in  diffi- 
culty of  achievement  or  importance  of  result,*  but  merely  in  the 
fact,  that  they  were  both—'  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  the  ex- 
pected fruit  of  a  series  of  measures  previously  concerted  and  per* 
severingly  pursued/  Now  if  this  is  the  only  point  of  coincidence, 
and  if  he  truly  says  that 6  these  are  the  only  two  cases  of  the  kind 
which  he  can  recollect,'  we  must  conclude  that  he  is  not  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner;  for  any  skilful  physician  may  recollect  a  hun- 
dred cases  of  cure,  which  were  4  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  the 
expected  fruit  of  a  series  of  measures  previously  concerted  and 
perseveringly  pursued/  Indeed  if  importance  and  difficulty  are 
nothing,  a  thousand  parallels  are  within  the  'recollection'  of  every 
body;  and  his  parallel  is  still  more  silly  than  we  at  first  consider* 
edit. 
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A  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca: its  Connection  with  Agriculture  and  Manufactures:  and  an 
Account  of  the  Public  Debt$  Revenues^  and  Expenditure  <f the 
United  States.  With  a  Brief  Review  of  the  Trade,  Agriculture^ 
and  Manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  previous  to  their  Indepen- 
dence. Accompanied  with  Tables,  illustrative  of  the  Principles 
and  Object  of  the  Work.  By  Timothy  Pitkin)  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representative*  of  the  United  States,  from  the  state  of 
Connecticut  Charles  Hosmer,  Hartford,  1816.  8vo.  pp.  436* 

We  come  now*  to  that  department  of  our  commerce  which 
has  received  the  denomination  of  the  carrying-trade.  From  1 793 
to  1815  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  were  so  much  employed 
in  their  belligerent  affairs  at  home,  that  they  had  little  time  for 
looking  abroad  into  the  concerns  of  their  colonies;  and  even  had 
they  found  the  requisite  leisure,  they  must  have  been  deterred  by 
their  maritime  impotence-— if  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  against  Great  Britain — from  sustaining  a  profitable  intercourse 
with  their  distant  possessions.  Yet  such  an  intercourse  was  in- 
dispensible;  and  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  employ  some 
power  which,  by  its  political  equi-distance  and  neutrality,  might 
be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  trade  without  extraordinary  hazard  or 
expense.  The  United  States  were  admirably  calculated  to  secure 
that  object;  and  they  accordingly  became— before  the  institution 
of  commercial  restraints — the  carriers  both  of  domestic  and  of 
colonial  produce  for  almost  every  nation  in  the  civilized  world. 
Sometimes  the  trade  was  carried  on  directly  between  the  parent 


vol.  vin. 


*  See  No.  46,  page  300. 
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country  and  its  colonies;  but,  in  general,  it  tfok  a  circuitous  route 
through  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  Sugar,  coffee,  spirits, 
cocoa,  pimento,  indigo,  pepper,  and  spices  of  all  sorts,  were  first 
brought  to  this  country  in  either  European  or  American  bottoms» 
and  then  exported  in  our  own  vessels  to  the  various  ports  of  the 
other  continent  to  which  they  were  originally  destined: — while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  manufactures  of  Europe — particularly  of  Great 
Britain — as  well  as  the  manufactures  and  raw  produce  of  China 
and  of  the  East  Indies,  were  primarily  imported  here;  and  after- 
wards shipped  in  great  quantities  to  the  South  American  colonies 
of  Spain—- to  the  West  Indies— and  to  some  other  countries  of 
subordinate  importance. 

But  while  the  Americans  were  the  voluntary  <  drawers  of 
water*  for  almost  every  other  people  on  the  globe,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that,  in  this  circuitous  decantation  of  one  vessel  into 
another,  a  profitable  quantity  of  the  contents  did  not  fall  into  our 
own  country.  Besides  the  increase  of  commercial  tonnage  and 
the  accumulation  of  individual  wealth,  the  profits  which  flowed 
directly  into  the  national  coffers  were  by  no  means  contemptible.  In 
addition  to  the  3£  per  cent,  on  the  general  drawbacks,  there 
was  a  considerable  sum  resulting  from  the  forfeiture  of  draw- 
backs altogether,  in  consequence  of  non-compliance  with  the  law 
respecting  that  subject;  insomuch,  that  in  the  years  1805,  6,  and  7, 
the  duties  which  were  received  on  exported  foreign  productions, 
•—and  which  duties,  of  course,  were  not  paid  by  American  con- 
sumers— amounted  to  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  duties  collected 
during  that  period.  Thus  while  the  whole  was  about  &45t000,00<)> 
the  part  drawn  from  the  carrying  trade  amounted  to  about 
84,000,000  on  goods  which  paid  duties  according  to  official  valua- 
tion,* and  about  81,000,000  arising  from  the  3 \  per.  cent,  upon 
drawbacks— or  jointly  to  about  85,000,000.  The  exports  of  the 
United  States  during  these  three  years,  however,  were  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  average  amount;  and  from  1793*— when  the 
carrying  trade  commenced — to  1814,  when  it  had  nearly  ceased, 
the  average  duties  collected  in  this  department  of  commerce 
could  not  have  formed  more  than  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole. 

But  it  is  from  the  increase  of  private  wealth  that  the  United 
States  have  been  chiefly  benefited  by  means  of  the  carrying  trade. 
We  have  no  data  for  calculating  the  precise  national  advantages 
derived  from  this  source;  but  we  may  form  a  general  idea  of  their 
amount  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  which  our  trade  in  foreign 
articles  bore  to  that  of  domestic  produce,  in  years  when  both  were 
equally  exempt  from  restriction.  During  1805,  6,  and  7,  the 

•  The  value  of  goods  paying  ad  valorem  duties  is  legally  ascertained,  by  add- 
ing 30  per  cent  to  the  actual  cost,  if  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
from  any  place  beyond  it;  and  10  per  cent*,  if  imported  from  any  other  place,  in- 
eluding  all  charges,  commissions,  and  outside  packages.   Insurance  Is  excepted. 
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average  yearly  valu£  of  our  domestic  exportation  was  about 
g44,863,5 17,  while  the  export  of  foreign  merchandise  for  the  same 
period  was  on  an  average  £57,701,937  yearly;  showing  an  annual 
difference  of  nearly  $13,000,000.  But  as  these  were  years  of  ex- 
traordinary commercial  freedom,  they  exhibit  a  fallacious  view  of 
our  general  exportation,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Of  the  latter 
we  took  a  progressive  survey  in  our  last  Number;  and  the  com- 
mencement, fluctuation,  and  decline  of  the  former,  from  1791  to 
1814,  is  very  well  exhibited  in  the  following  table:— 


Years. 


Sugar, 
lbs. 


Co/fee. 
lbs. 


Pepper, 
lbs. 


Cocoa, 
lbs. 


Goods  paying 
ad.  val.  duties, 
dolls. 


1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 
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74,504 
1,176,156 
4,539,809 
20,721,761 
21,377,747 
34,848,1 
38,366,262 
51,703,963 
78,821,751 
56,432,516 
97,565,732 
61,061,820 
23,223,849 
74,964,366 
123,031,272 
145,839,320 
43,136,905 
28,974,927 
45,248,128 
47,038,1 
18,381,673 
13,927,277 
7,347,038 
762 


25  3 


962,977 
2,134,742 
17,580,049 
33,720,983 
47,443,179 
,385,117 
44,521,887 
49,580,927 
31,987,088 
38,597,479 
45,106,494 
36,501,998 
10,294,693 
48,312,713 
46,760,294 
47,001,662 
42,122,573 
7,325,448 
24,364,099 
1,423,477 
10,261,442 
10,073,722 
6,568,527 
220,594 


492 
5,046 
14,361 
23,884 
301,692 
491,330 
1,901,130 
501,982 
441,312 
635,849 
3,153,139 
5,422,144 
2,991,430 
5,703,646 
7,559,224 
4,111,983 
4,207,166 
1,709,978 
4,722,098 
5,946,336  1 
3*057,456 
2,521,003 
99,660 
none 


8,322 
6,000 
234,875 
1,188,302 
525,432 
928,107 
875,334 
3,146,445 
5,970,590 
4,925,518 
7,012,155 
3,378,526 
367,177 
695,135 
2,425,680 
6,846,758 
8,540,524 
1,896,990 
2,029,336 
,286,010 
2,221,462 
752,148 
108,188 
27,386 


2,840,310 
3,560,119 
4,110,240 
4,976,120 
5,670,260 
6,794,346 
7,835,456 
8,967,828 
18,718,477 
16,076,848 
17,159,016 
14,906,081 
5,35  2,524 
9,377,805 
15,201,483 
19,016,909 
18,971,539 
4,765,737 
5,889,669 
8,438,349 
8,815,291 
3,591,755 
368,603 
41,409 


During  the  peace  of  Amiens  (which,  our  readers  will  recollect, 
was  concluded  in  the  tall  of  1801,  and  continued  about  eighteen 
months)  the  articles  of  foreign  production  were  carried  directly  to 
their  respective  places  of  destination;  and,  accordingly,  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  for  that  period  were  more  than  commonly 
small.  But  when  war  was  renewed,  in  1803,  they  not  only  rose  to 
their  former  magnitude,  but  increased  at  a  prodigious  rate  through 
every  succeeding  year,  till  they  were  suddenly  abridged  in  1808, 
by  the  imposition  of  commercial  restraints.  During  the  three 
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years  immediately  preceding '  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the 
average  export  of  sugar,  for  example,  was  nearly  140,000,006  lbs. 
or  about  140,000  hhds.;  the  freight  of  which,  in  the  two  different 
voyages,  (since  the  whole  was  brought  into  our  own  harbours  pre- 
paratory to  its  exportation  abroad)  must  have  employed  about 
70,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  cost  between  3  and  4,000,000  of  dol- 
lars. For  the  same  period  our  total  yearly  importation  of  sugar 
was  about  200,000,000  lbs.  on  an  average,  of  which  twelve- 
thirteenths,  nearly  all,  in  short,  was  brought  in  American  bottoms. 
In  1807  alone,  our  import  was  174,940,709  lbs.  of  brown,  and 
45,397,570  lbs.  of  clayed  sugar;  the  greatest  part  of  which  was 
Brought  from  West  India  islands  and  American  colonies.  Previ- 
ous to  1 808  our  exports  of  this  article  were  principally  destined  to 
France,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Spain,  and  Italy;  but  since 
that  period  they  have  been  chiefly  carried  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Russia.  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  coffee;  of 
which,  during  1 804,  5,  6,  and  7,  our  yearly  export  exceeded 
45,000,000  lbs.,  and  our  total  import  fell  but  little  short  of 
60,000,000  lbs.,  on  an  average.  The  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Spanish  West  Indies,  are  the  countries  whence  our 
greatest  supplies  of  coffee  are  derived.  Holland  received  of  both 
these  articles  almost  twice  as  much  as  any  other  country. 

But  though  sugar  and  coffee  were  the  chief,  they  were  by  no 
means  the  only,  articles  of  foreign  production  which  we  imported 
and  exported  for  other  people.  During  1 805,  6>  and  7,  we  ex- 
ported, upon  a  yearly  average,  about  3,423,585  gals,  of  wine, 
1,600,301  gals,  of  spirits,  2,l5l,38*lbs.  of  tea,  5,937,645lbs.  of 
cocoa,  and  5,292,79 1  lbs.  of  pepper*— besides  small  quantities  of 
paints,  lead,  and  manufactures  of  lead,  iron,  fish,  and  other  articles 
of  less  importance. 

While  we  were  thus  carrying  about  the  valuable  articles  of  co- 
lonial produce,  we  took  good  care  to  import  in  return  a  profitable 
quantity  of  other  merchandise.  In  1807,  for  example,  we  import- 
ed goods  paying  ad  valorem  duties  to  the  value  of  858,655,917;  of 
which  only  about  8 1 7,000,000,  or  between  one-third  and  one -fourth 
were  again  exported.  During  the  same  year,  goods  free  of  duty, 
were  exported  to  the  value  of  82,080,114.  From  Europe, 
850,9 15,135;  from  Africa,  8108,607;  from  Asia,  86,392,592;  and 
from  the  West  India  islands  and  American  colonies,  81,239,583 
worth  of  these  two  species  of  merchandise  were  brought  into  our 
own  harbours;  and  the  proportion  which  was  again  exported, 
went  principally  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  Spanish  American 
colonies.  Thii,  however,  was  an  extraordinary  year;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  sums  we  should  be  obliged  to  abridge  these 
figures  by  more  than  one  half. 

This  completes  the  detail  of  our  exports.  It  remains  to  exhibit 
a  view  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States,  together  with  a  histo- 
ry of  our  commerce  with  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  of  its  increase  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  government 
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Here  we  encounter  a  considerable  impediment,  arising  from  a 
deficiency,  of  official  reports;  for  besides  the  merchandise  which 
pays  duties  ad  valorem— such  as  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  metal, 
earthen  and  paper  manufactures — no  foreign  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  are  subject  to  any  estimation  whatever;  and  the 
only  way  in  which  their  value  could  be  ascertained  at  all  would 
consist  of  a  laborious  and  ungrateful  calculation  from  the  prices  of 
the  different  articles  at  the  places  of  importation.  For  short  pe- 
riods, however,  official  valuations  of  our  imports  have  been  re- 
turned to  congress,  by  their  particular  request;  and  from  these, 
together  with  the  accompanying  documents,  Mr.  Pitkin  has  been 
enabled  to  give  us  a  pretty  complete  view  of  our  trade  with  fo- 
reign countries  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion. 

The  following  table,  which  exhibits  pretty  nearly  the  state  of 
our  trade  with  foreign  nations  and  their  dominions  during  the 
year  1792,  is  constructed  from  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
dated  December  16,  1793:— 


Countries. 

Value  of  Expts. 
from  the  U.  S. 
in  Dollars. 

Value  of  Impts. 
into  the  U.  S. 
in  Dollars. 

The  difference 
in  Dollars. 

Spain 

Portugal 

France 

Great  Britain 

United  Netherlands 

Denmark 

Sweden 

2,005,907 
1,283,462 
4,698,735 
9,363,416 
1,963,880 
224,416 
47,240 

335,110 
595,763 
2,068,348 
15,2*5,428 
1,172,692 
351,364 
14,325 

1,670,797* 
687,699* 
2,630,387* 
5,922,0 12f 
791,188* 
1 2  6,9  48 f 
32,915* 

Total 

19,587,056 

19,823,030 

235,974t 

The  article  of  bread  8tuffa  composed  more  than  a'  half  of  the 
exports;  that  of  tobacco  more  than  one-fifth;  and  the  remainder 
was  made  up  of  rice,  wood,  salted  fish,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  salted 
meats,  indigo,  horses  and  mules,  whale-oil,  flax-seed,  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine,  live  provisions,  and  foreign  goods;  of  which  last, 
however,  there  were  only  g620,274. 

From  two  elaborate  and  valuable  tables— for  which  Mr.  Pitkin 
acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in 
the  treasury  department — it  appears,  that  from  1795  to  1801,  both 
our  exports  and  our  imports  had  nearly  doubled  themselves;  the 
former  being,  at  the  first  period,  847,855,556;  at  the  last, 
£93,020,573:  and  the  latter,  at  the  first  period,  269,756,258;  at  the 
last,  gl  1 1,363,5 11;  while  the  average  amount  of  the  one  was  about 
68,000,000,  and  of  the  other  not  far  from  882,000,000.  Accord-. 


*  In  o*r  favour. 


t  Against  us— apparently.  # 
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ing  to  some  statements  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  which  were* 
called  for  by  the  house  of  representatives  in  1806 — while  engaged 
in  discussing  the  propriety  of  a  partial  or  total  non-intercourse 
with  Great  Britain — the  average  yearly  exports-  of  the  United 
States  during  1802,  3,  and  4,  amounted  to  868,461,000,  and  the 
average  annual  imports  for  the  same  period  to  about  875,3 16,937;" 
of  which  last  830,732,069,  about  thrte-fifth*y  were  the  value  of 
merchandise  paying  12J  per  cent.;  88,303,770  of  such  as  paid 
15  per  cent.;  and  8453,751  of  such  as  paid  20  per  cent,  of  duties, 
ad  valorem.  The  remaining  83*5,827,347  were  the  united  value 
of  all  other  goods;  such  as  nails  and  spikes,  lead,  and  its  manufac- 
tures, malt  liquors,  boots  and  shoes,  coal,  salt,  rum,  Geneva,  bran- 
dy, wines,  teas,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo, 
cocoa,  pimento,  hemp,  and  some  other  articles  of  less  importance. 

Our  trade  during  1802,  3,  and  4,  maybe  thus  distributed; — 
With  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe  (Gibraltar  ex- 
cepted); exports — according  to  an  average  valuation— of  cotton 
I  85,640,000;  of  tobacco,  83,220,000;  of  provisions,  82,160,000;  of 
lumber,  naval  stores, and  potashes,  g  1,510,000;  of  all  other  arti- 
cles of  domestic  produce,  8900,000;  together  with  foreign  pro- 
duce to  the  value  of  82,260,000;  of  all,  815,690,000; — imports,  of 
goods  paying  duties  on  their  value,  828,080,000;  and  of  goods 
which  paid  specific  duties,  81)340,000;  of  both,  8274,000;  which 
leaves  a  balance  apparently  against  us  of  8*  lj7 1 0,000:— With  the 
British  East  Indies — exports,  8*7,000  of  domestic,  and  883,000 
foreign  produce;  of  both,  8 1 30,000; — imports,  82,950,000  of  goods 
paying  duties  on  their  value,  and  8580,000  of  all  other  sorts 
(chiefly  sugar,  pepper,  and  cotton);  total,  8S>530,000:~With  the 
Northern  British  colonies  in  America— exports,  8530,000  of  pro- 
visions and  live  stock;  8^»O00  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  pot- 
ashes; 81^0,000  of  skins  and  furs;  860»°°0  of  other  domestic  pro- 
duce, together  wkh  8160,000  of  foreign  articles;  and  in  all, 
81*000,000; — imports,  8480,000  of  goods  paying  duties  on  their 
value  (chiefly  flsh,  and  articles  for  the  Indian  trade,)  together  with 
860,000  of  goods  which  paid  specific  duties;  of  both,  8450,00O>— 
With  British  W.  India — exports,  84,720,000  of  provisions  and  lire 
stock;  8990,000  of  lumber,  and  8340,000  of  all  other  articles; 
total,  86,050,000; — imports,  82,460,000  in  spirits;  8M&0,0OOin 
sugar  and  coffee;  and  8650,000  in  other  articles;  in  all,  8**590,000. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  835,970,000,  nearly  one-half  of  our  yearly 
imports  for  1802,  3,  and  4,  were  from  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain: — and  by  the  same  statement  we  learn  that,  of  the  re- 
mainder, 87,094,000  were  from  Russia  and  Germany;  825,470,000 
from  tfie  dominions  of  Holland,  France,  Spain  and  Italy;  8 1 ,083,000 
from  those  of  Portugal;  84,856,000  from  China,  and  other  native 
states  in  Asia;  and  8838,000  from  all  other  countries,  including 

*  This  value  was  ascertained  by  the  same  rule  which  the  law  prescribe* 
,m  the  case  ef  goods  paying  duties  ad  valorem.   See  note,,  p.  468. 
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some  articles  not  particularly  discriminated.  The  value  of  all 
these  importations  may  be  classified  under  the  three  heads  o£— 
1st,  Goods  imported  chiefly  from  English  countries,  viz,  mer- 
chandise paying  duties  ad  valorem,  £39,489,000;  salt,  nails,  lead, 
steel,  beer,  cheese,  shoes  and  boots,  £1,917,000;  rum  alone, 
£3,881,000;  total,  £45,287,000;  of  which  £33,401,000  were  from 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  remainder,  £1 1,826,000, 
from  all  the  ports  in  the  world:— 2d,  Articles  incidentally  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain;  such  as  £2,753,000  of  brandy  and 
geneva;  £2,962,000  of  wines,  and  £2,360,000  of  teas;  of  all, 
£8,075,000;  £33,000  of  which  are  from  British  dominions,  and 
the  rest,  £8,042,000,  from  all  other  countries: — and  3d,  Articles 
imported  but  to  a  small  extent  from  Great  Britain;  such  as 
£8,373,000  in  coffee;  £7,794,000  in  sugar;  £1,930,000  in  mo- 
lasses; £2,257,000  in  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  pepper,  and  pimento; 
together  with  £1,600,000  in  hemp,  soap,  candles,  and  other  mer- 
chandise, except  wine,  teas,  gin,  and  brandy;  total,  £21,954,000; 
of  which  £2,476,000  only  were  from  the  dominions  of  England, 
and  the  remaining  £19,478,000  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  same  statement  of  the  secretary,  it  appears 
that  our  exports  for  the  years  in  question  consisted  of  £30,928,000 
in  domestic  produce,  viz*  £  1 3,040,000  in  provisions,  flour,  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  and  every  other  kind  of  vegetable  food;  £2,848,000  in 
dried  and  pickled  fish;  and  £3,728,000  in  beef,  pork,  butter, 
cheese,  and  every  other  sort  of  animal  food;  of  all  which, 
822,957/XX)  went  to  Europe;  £15,607,000  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  American  colonies;  and  the  remainder,  £1,364,000  to 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  South  Seas:  while  our  annual  re-exports  of 
foreign  merchandise  amounted  to  £28,533,000,  viz.  goods  paying 
duties  on  their  value,  £9,772,900;  coffee,  £7,302,000;  sugar, 
£5,775,000;  cotton,  cocoa, indigo, pimento,  and  pepper,  £2,490,000; 
teas,  £1,304,000;  wines,  £1,108,000;  spirits  of  every  description, 
£642,000;  and  other  articles,  £140,000;  of  all  which,  as  before, 
£20,648,000  went  to  Europe;  £6,688,000  to  the  West  Indies  and 
American  colonies;  and  £1,197,000  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Southern  Seas.  Thus,  then,  as  our  annual  imports  for  the  three 
years  in  question  amounted  to  £75,316,000,  while  our  yearly 
exports  for  the  same  period  were  only  £68,461,000,  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  balance  apparently  against  the  United  States  of 
no  less  than  £6,855,000., 

During  the  three  years  of  1805 — 6—7,  both  our  imports  and 
our  exports  were  greater  than  they  had  been  before  or  have  been 
since.  From  October  1st,  1806,  to  September  1807,  for  example, 
the  former  amounted  to  no  less  than  £138,574,876;  of  which 
£58,655,917  was  the  value  of  goods  paying  duties  ad  valorem; 
84,487>669  that  of  wines;  £  10,698,854  that  of  foreign  spirits; 
£  3,064,044  that  of  molasses;  £  5, 1 1 2,704  that  of  teas;  £  1 6,470,947 
that  of  coffee;  £8,297,961  that  of  cocoa;  £  23,412,865  that  of 
sugars,  brow*  and  clayed;  £  1,007,139  that  of  cotton;  £  1,849,529 
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that  of  indigo;  gS,U  6,605  that  of  hemp;  &  1 ,676,6*4  that  of  tab; 
and  the  remaining  2  7,725,048  that  of  raisins,  candles,  tallow* 
cheese,  soap,  pepper,  pimento,  gunpowder,  iron  (in  anchors  and 
in  the  sheet,  in  nails  and  spike*,  slit  and  hoop,)  white  and  red 
lead,  lead  and  its  manufactures,  steel,  coal,  segars,  and  glass  (in 
bottles  and  window-panes.)  Our  exports  for  the  same  period 
were — 8  48,699,592  in  domestic,  and  $  59,643,558  in  foreign  pro- 
duce—in both  £103,343,150;  and  accordingly  there  was  a  balance, 
apparently  disadvantageous  to  us,  of  no  less  than  8  30,231,726. 
We  cannot  stop  now  to  discuss  the  question  respecting  the  balmnce 
ef  trade;  as  we  wish  in  the  first  place  to  present  a  view  of  our 
commerce  with  each  different  foreign  countrf  since  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  government 

I.  By  the  treaty  of  1763  the  United  States  were,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  navigation  and  alien  laws  of  Great  Britain;  but  as 
the  latter  found  her  interest  in  the  relaxation  of  those  laws,  so  far 
as  tbey  regarded  us,  her  parliament  in  April  of  that  year,  empow- 
ered the  king  and  council  to  adjust  the  commerce  between  the 
two  nations.  Accordingly  an  order  was  issued  on  the  26th  of  the 
following  December,  by  which  Americans  were  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  English  themselves  in  respect  of  the  duties  to  be 
paid  on  the  importation  of  our  own  produce  into  any  of  the  Bri- 
tish harbours;— <*  and  the  same  drawbacks,  exemptions,  and  boun- 
ties are  allowed  on  goods  exported  to  the  United  States,  as  on 
those  exported  to  the  British  islands  or  colonies  in  America.'— 
This  regulation  gave  us  an  advantage  over  all  other  countries  in 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Many  articles  from  the  United  States- 
such  as  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  iron,  wood,  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  in- 
digo* and  flax-seed — were  subject  to  no  duties  at  all;  while,  if  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  they  paid  a  very  heavy  duty;  and  on 
our  tobacco,  rice,  pitch,  tar,  &c  no  greater  duties  were  exacted 
than  on  the  same  articles  when  brought  from  some  British  colony. 
By  the  treaty  of  1794  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries; though  it  was  explicitly  provided  that  neither  should  pay  any 
higher  duties  than  were  imposed  upon  the  merchandise  of  other 
nations.  This  treaty  expired  in  1803;  and  by  that  negotiated  is 
1 806,  there  was  to  have  been  an  equalisation  of  duties:  but  as  the 
president  refused  to  ratify  the  instrument,  its  provisions  became 
inoperative  of  course;  and  the  treaty  of  1815  leaves  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  Great  Britain,  (so  far,  we  mean,  as  regards  the 
reciprocal  imposition  of  duties)  in  very  nearly  the  same  predica- 
ment with  the  treaty  of  1794. 

Wc  stated  in  our  last  number  the  average  value  of  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  Great  Britain,  between  1784  and  1790:  from 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  secretary  of  state,  we  learn,  that,  in 
1792,  the  amount  of  the  former  was  £9,363,416,  while  that  of  the 
latter  was  2 1 5,285,428;  and  it  appears,  from  estimates  made  out  in 
the  treasury  department,  that  from  1795  to  1807,  the  average 
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yearly  amount  of  our  exports  to  that  country  was  between  gl  5  and 
16,000,000;  while  that  of  our  imports  was  about  831,000,000. 
But  in  1 808,  the  former  was  as  low  as  83,300,305,  and  the  latter  as1 
low  as  8 1 8,8 1 8,882;  and  though  they  almost  recovered  their  lost 
average  through  the  three  following;  years,  yet  in  1813,  the  ex- 
ports fell  again  to  about  84,682,296,  and  the  imports  to 
$7,663,179.  The  merchandise  imported  from  Great  Britain  con- 
sists principally  of  articles  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  such  as 
woolens,  cottons,  silks,  and  linens;  manufactures  of  brass,  copper, 
iron,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  glass,  and  clay;  haberdashery,  hats,  salt, 
coal,  beer,  ale,  and  porter;  the  official  vaiue  of  all  which,  in  1807, 
amounted  to  nearly  839,000,000;  and,  as  the  goods  of  that  year  im- 
ported free  of  duty,  and  subject  to  specific  duties,  could  not  have 
been  valued  at  less  than  20  or  821,000,000,  we  shall  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  in  stating  the  joint  value  of  our  importation  at  about 
860,000,000.  The  whole  amount  of  British  exports  for  the  same 
year  was  about  8 176*000,000;  of  which  we,  of  course,  received 
a  little  more  than  a  third.  The  United  States  have  always 
afforded  a  market  for  a  large  proportion  of  British  woolens;  and 
it  appears  from  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  that  between 
1790  and  1799,  we  received  from  a  quarter  to  a  third;  and  some 
years  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  exportation.  For  many  years 
the  export  of  woolen  goods  from  Great  Britain  has  been  nearly 
stationary,  while  that  of  cottons  has  gone  on  to  augment  beyond  all 
precedent. 

'  The  value  of  oar  imports  from  Great  Britain  has  always  exceeded  that 
of  our  exports*  even  in  those  years,  when  we  have  consumed  the  whole 
of  the  imports.  This  difference,  however,  is  less  than  appears  from  our 
custom-house  books,  as  the  vahie  of  our  exports  is  ascertained  from  the 
prices  of  the  articles,  at  the  place  of  exportation.  Most  of  the  articles 
exported  are  bulky,  and  have  been  carried  in  our  own  ships,  f  The  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  therefore,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
shjpper,  which  cannot  be  less  than  about  twenty  per  cent,  must  be  added 
to  the  estimated  value  of  our  exports.  The  balance  is  paid  by  our  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.'— *-p.  171. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  we  commenced  a  trade  with  the 
British  East  Indies:  about  five  years  afterwards  the  governor  of 
those  provinces  ordered  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated 
there  as  the  most  favoured  foreigners;  and  accordingly  the  ship 
Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  that  displayed  the  thirteen  stripes  on 
the  Ganges,  was  exempted  from  the  customs  to  which  the  vessels 
of  other  foreign  powers  were  subject  The  treaty  of  1794  permit- 
ted us  to  trade  with  British  India  in  all  articles  that  were  not  en- 
tirely prohibited,  or  that  did  not  become  contraband  by  war;  nor 
did  it  subject  the  tonnage  of  our  vessels  to  any  higher  duties  than 

j-  The  number  of  American  ships  cleared  from  Liverpool,  in  1807,  was  few 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  their  tonnage  one  hundred  sad  twenty-three  thou* 
aimd  five  hundred  and  forty-five, 
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JEoglish  ves?e|s  vrprt  obliged  to  pay  in  America?  harbours;  butt 

on  the  other  hand,  it  forbade  us  to  interfere  with  the  coasting  trade, 
pf  the  Indies,  and,  instead  of  suffering  an  importation  into  any 
European  port,  it  compelled  us  to  come  directly  home  fend  unload 
pur  cargoes.  There  were  no  restrictions,  however,  upon  the  in- 
termediate commerce  of  the  outward  voyage;  and  accordingly  our- 
vessels  were  accustomed  to  touch  at  European  ports,  and  sail  di- 
rectly thence  to  those  of  East  India.  The  treaty  of  1794  expired 
in  1803;  but  the  provisions  of  the  article  which  regulated  this  parj 
pfour  commerce  with  Great  Britain  were  still  permitted  to  survive; 
and  although,  in  1806,  Messrs.  Munroe  and  Pinkney  were  unable 
to  settle  the  term*  of  their  treaty  without  a  stipulation  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  should  sail  directly  from  American  ports,  and  although 
the  treaty  which  they  finally  negociated  was  so  discordant  with  the 
views  of  tliv  president,  that  he. refused  his  ratification  without  con* 
sultiug  the  senate;  yet  our  trade  with  these  parts  of  the  world  wa*  m 
Buffered  to  continue  for  nearly  five  subsequent  years  upon  the 
same  footing  as  Mr.  Jay  had  placed  it,  in  the  treaty  which  he  was 
so  much  applauded  and  abused  for  negotiating.  In  1811,  however, 
the  East  India  Company  promulgated  orders  for  regulating  the 
trade  of  foreigners  with  the  countries,  over  which  parliament  had 


'  By  these  regulations,  American  vessels  must  proceed  from  their  ova 
ports  direct,  to  the  British  East  Indies,  without  touchingat  any  other  port 
\a  the  outward  voyage,  except  from  necessity,  When  there,  they 
cannot  carry  on  the  coasting  trade,  nor  can  they,  either  with  or  without  a 
cargo,  proceed  tp  the  settlements  of  any  other  European  nation  in  India, 
pr  to  any  part  of  India,  or  to  China,  nor  can  they  go  to  any  place  on  the 
river  Ganges,  except  Calcutta.  They  must  return  direct  to  some  port 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  to  give  bond,  to  deliver  their  cargo  at 
the  port  for  which  their  clearance  is  made,  and  they  are  lijtewise  subject* 
ed  to  double  the  duties  paid  by  British  bottoms.  In  consequence  of  these 
regulations,  the  owners  of  some  American  vessels,  employed  in  the  East 
|ndia  trade,  were  placed  in  a  most  unfortunate  situation.  They  bad  given 
bond  in  India,  to  land  their  cargo  in  some  'port  in  the  United  States.  On 
their  arrival  here,  the  non-intercourse  law  prohibited  the  landing  of  the 
cargo,  because  it  c$ne  from  a  British  port.  If  landed  in  the  United 
States,  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  forfeited  under  the  laws  of  their  own 
country;  if  carried  to  any  other  place,  the  l*ond  given  in  India  was  for- 
feited* Thus  situated,  the  owners  were  obliged  to  apply  to  congress  for 
relief;  who  granted  them  permission  to  land  their  goods,  and  finally  to 
dispose  of  them,  for  their  own  use.' — pp.  176-7. 

The  commercial  convention  of  1815  restore^  our  trade  with 
British  India  to  almost  all  the  privileges  which  it  enjoyed  by  the 
fjfcove-mentioned  treaty  of  1794.  But,  perhaps,  the  moat  important 
privileges  have  either  been  altogether  omitted,  or  very  materially 
modified  to  our  disadvantage;  for  while  the  13th  article  of  the  lafr* 
ter  provided  that  American  vessels  *  should  be  admitted  and  hospi- 
tably received  in  all  the  sea  ports  and  harbours  of  the  British  ter* 
riibriea  in  the  East  Indies/  the  3qth  article  of  the  former  res^rictt 
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them  to  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  arid  Prince  of  Wales'  I  sland;  and 
though  we  were  before  permitted  to  go  as  circuitously  as  we  pleased 
to  India,  we  are  now  obliged  to  sail  on  a  direct  voyage  from  our  owri 
ports  to  the  places  whither  we  are  bound.  It  is  impossible  to  fore-^ 
*ee  the  precise  manner  in  which  these  regulations  are  calculated 
to  operate  in  the  long  run;  nor  do  we  possess  any  data  sufficient 
to  ascertain  the  effects  which  it  has  already  produced  dpon  this  de^ 
partmentof  our  commerce.  Under  the  operation  of  Mr.  Jay's  trea- 
ty, the  value  of  our  East  India  trade  increased,  between  1793  and 
1801,  from  £743,523,  to  jg5, 134,456.  Money  was  formerly  the 
chief  article  of  exportation  to  the  British  East  Indies;  while  our 
Imports  consisted  principally  of  various  cotton  goods,  indigo,1 
sugar,  spices,  8cc;  of  which  last,  the  portion  paying  duties  ad 
Valorem  was  valued,  in  1807,  at  about  $4,000,000. 

Although  our  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  has  always 
been  very  important;  yet  from  the  peace  of  1794  to  that  of  1815,' 
it  never  could  be  made  the  subject  of  conventional  arrangement. 
During  the  winter  of  the  former  year,  indeed,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  regu- 
lations on  the  subject;  but,  as  the  chief %  provision  exempted 
American  vessels  from  any  higher  duties  than  were  paid  by  thosd 
of  Great  Britain,  it  encountered  a  strenuous  and  fatal  opposition: 
The  subject  was  now  left  to  the  superintendance  of  the  king  and 
council.  Accordingly  they  issued  an  order  on  the  426th  of  Decern* 
ber,  which,  while  it  excluded  American  vessels  from  the  British 
West  Indies,  permitted  their  own  vessels  to  import  into  thd 
islands,  from  the  United  States,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp  and 
flax,  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  staves,  heading,  boards,  timber^ 
shingles,  and  all  other  kinds  of  lumber;  peas;  beans,  potatoes* 
wheat,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  rice,  oats,  barley,  and  every  other  sort 
of  grain,  *  the  same  being  the  growth  or  production  of  the  United 
States;'  and  to  export  hither  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa- 
nuts,  ginger,  and  pimento,  under  the  same  restrictions  as  were  im- 
posed upon  their,  exportation  to  any  Anglo-American  colony.  Bf 
the  12th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  it  was  provided  that  American 
vessels  of  no  more  tlian  70  tons  burthen  should  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  with  these  British  vessels;  but  the  provision  wa* 
not  agreed  to  by  our  administration;  and  the  treaty,  as  every  body 
knows,  was  ratified  by  both  governments  without  it  In  1806* 
our  plenipotentiaries  were  unable  to  obtain  any  stipulation  as  to 
this  department  of  American  trade;  but  during  the  late  wars  of 
Europe,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  commercial  wants  of  the 
Wes^  Indies  necessitated  the  British  government  to  admit  Ameri- 
can vessels  into  the  ports  of  those  islands  for  certain  limited  pe- 
riods of  every  year.  Proclamations  for  this  purpose  were  custom* 
arily  issued  by  the  respective  colonial  governors,  until  parliament 
passed  what  is  called  the  American  Intercourse  Bill,  in  1807; 
since  which  period  all  such  proclamations  have  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  Orders  in  Council;  and  th«  importation  ofeeef,  pork,  and. 
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fish,  has  been  prohibited,  either  in  American  or  in  British  bottoms 
We  have  before  intimated  that  the. treaty  of  Ghent  is  silent  upo* 
the  subject  of  the  West  India  trade. 

From  1795  to  1807  inclusive,  the  average  yearly  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  British  West  Indies  amounted,  by  our 
•wn  custom-house  books,  to  between  5  and  £6,000,000;  while  the 
annual  average  imports  from  the  same  places  were  about 
$5,000,000;  a  difference  which  we  cannot  believe  to  be  near  so 
f  reat  as  the  reality,  when  we  reflect  that  the  value  of  thfc 
exports  were  estimated  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  that  of  the 
imports  at  the  place  of  importation.  As  most  of  the  exported 
articles  were  bulky,  the  freight  and  insurance  must  have  amounted 
to  nearly  the  original  cost;  nor  could  the  freight  and  charges  of 
the  imported  goods  bear  a  very,  inconsiderable  proportion  to  their 
first  value;  and  since  our  own  ships*  were  chiefly  employed  in  the 
trade,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  disadvantages  of  any  balance  against 
us  were,  in  this  way,  pnetty  thoroughly  equiponderated.  We  are 
not  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  for  a  progressive  history  of  our 
commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world;  and  it  may  suffice  to  state,  in 
a  general  way,  that  we  have  always  supplied  a  great  part  of  the 
demands  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  that  during  the  years 
1804,  5,  and  6,  particularly,  we  furnished  them  with  more  that* 
nine-tenths  of  their  flour,  meal,  and  bread;  with  about  two-thirds  of 
their  Indian  corn,  oats,  peas,  and  beans;  with  about  one-half  of 
their  beef,  and  pork;  with  more  than  one-half  of  their  dried  fish; 
and  with  nearly  the  whole  of  their  live  stock  and  lumber. 

II.  According  to  M.  Peuchet,  France  and  her  dependencies 
exported  to  the  United  States,  in  1787,  coffee,  sugar,  mm,  syrupy 
salt,  olive  oil,  fruits,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  liquors,  to  the  value 
of  about  g2,100,000;  cotton,  drugs,  &c.  to  the  value  of  $140,000; 
and  stuffs,  laces,  silk,  hosiery,  linen,  cambric,  soap,  gloves,  gun- 
powder, glass-ware,  and  hard- ware,  to  the  value  of  about  £247,000; 
in  all,  to  the  value  of  about  $2,500,000:  while  they  imported  from 
our  country,  grain,  fish,  and  bread-stuffs  to  the  value  of  about 
8896,000;  boards,  timber,  staves,  live  stock,  fish-oil,  peltry,  pitch, 
and  tar,  potash,  linseed,  and  tobacco,  to  the  value  of  about 
83,860,000;  negroes,  to  the  value  of  about  845,000;  manufacture* 
introduced  into  the  colonies  to  the  value  of  8109,600;  in  all  about 
£5,000,000.  For  three  years  directly  preceding  the  French  revo- 
lution our  average  exports  to  that  country  amounted  to  about 
8 1, #20,000;  while  our  average  imports  were  only  8360,000.  'Voila. 
cjonc  pour  France  (said  M.  Arnould)  le  ne  film  ultra  d'un  com* 
merce,  dont  \*  6spoir  a  pu  contribuer  a  faire  sacrifier  quelques 
centaines  de  millions  et  plusieurs  generations  d'horomes.'  In 
1795  our  exports  to  France  (87,698,687;)  almost  doubled  our  im- 
ports from  the  same  country  (g3>67 1,331;)  and  nearly  the  same 
disproportion  continued  through  the  following  year;  the  former 

*  Tie  amouat  of  our  tonnage  thai  employed  ia  1801,  wm  131,123. 
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Veing  83,171,759;  the  latter  only  81,835,066;  but  during  17*7-* 
they  were  nearly  on  a  par;  the  exports  for  the  first  year  being 
83,828,231,  the  imports  83,045,796;  the  exports  of  the  second 
$1,476,588,  the  imports  81,371,727.  In  1799  the  exports  were 
almost  nothing;  while  the  imports  were  8901,018:  and  in  the  next 
year  the  latter  (874,228)  nearly  doubled  the  former  (840,400;) 
but  in  1801  they  recovered  their  wonted  proportion?  the  exports 
being  83,985,292,  and  the  imports  only  81,013,690.  From  1804 
to  1807  inclusive  the  average  yearly  export  was  about  83,000,000 
of  domestic*  and  more  than  88,000,000  of  foreign  produce;  but 
in  1808  the  former  was  down  to  8708,670,  the  latter  to  g2,126,396* 
in  the  two  next  years  they  are  hardly  worth  stating;  nor  through 
1811-12-13  did  they  recover  their  lost  amounts;  though  in  the 
last  year  the  domestic  produce  was  valued  at  81,780,29 1,  and  th« 
foreign  at  82,296,453. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1784,  the  French  government  Issued 
an  arret,  by  which,  on  payhv.;,  besides  the  local  customs,  a  duty 
of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  American  vessels,  of  at  least  60  tons, 
were  permitted  to  import  into  French  West-India  every  article  of 
domestic  produce,  except  salt  pork;  but  to  bring  thence  only 
rum,  molasses,  and  goods  brought  from  France.  They  are  liable 
to  the  further  duty  of  three  iivrcs  on  every  quintal  of  salt  beefi 
cod,  and  other  dried  fish.  In  times  of  searcity,  however,  the 
colonial  legislators  were  empowered  to  suspend  this  law;  and 
during  the  late  European  wars  the  French  West  Indies  have 
generally  been  open  to  Americans  for  most  articles,  either  of 
export  or  of  import.  In  1786  the  United  States  furnished  these 
islands  with  about  82,613,000,  or  nearly  two- thirds  of  their  whole 
imports;  and  received  in  return  about  8M52,u0O,  or  about  one- 
half  of  their  whole  exports;  and  from  1795  to  1798  inclusive,  the 
former  were  upon  an  average  about  8VQ0,000  of  domestic,  and 
8 15,000,000  of  foreign  produce;  but  in  the  next  year  their  im- 
port from  our  country  was  only  S2>776,604  of  domestic,  and 
82,022,929  of  foreign  produce;  and  thenceforward  to  1807  the 
amount  was  less  than  it  had  formerly  been;  being,  upon  an  average 
of  the  whole,  not  so  great  as  81°,000,000.  In  1808  their  joint 
value  was  only  82,835,006:  in  1809>  nothing;  but  between  1810 
and  1813  if  augmented  from  818,454  to  84,877,734,  and  the 
average  was  about  82,357,000. 

III.  Though  our  trade  with  Spain  has  never  been  contempt- 
ible, it  did  not  compose  any  great  or  integral  part  of  our  com- 
merce till  the  peninsular  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  in  1809.  Upon 
an  average  of  years  the  state  of  our  trade  with  that  country,  from 
1795  to  1801,  exports,  was, — fish,  flour,  whale  oil,  rice,  tobacco* 
&c.  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  to  the  value  of 
82,500,000;  imports,— brandies,  wines,  fruit,  salt,  and  latterly, 
sheep,  to  the  value  of  8l,800,oo0.  From  1804  to  1807  inclusive, 
the  average  yearly  value  of  the  exports  was  about  81*700,000  of 
domestic,  and  about  81)700,000  of  foreign  produce;  of  ail,  about 
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63*400,000.  In  the  following  year  their  joint  Value  was  onty 
£1,442,381;  but  from  1809  to  1813  inclusive,  the  domestic  pro- 
duce increased  by  more  than  an  arithmetical  ratio, from  g  1,289,220 
to  £6,532,101;  while  the  foreign  produce  decreased,  by  a  still 
greater  ratio,  from  g  1,290,003  to  g 40,905.  From  1802  to  1807 
inclusive,  our  average  yearly  import  of  wines  from  Spain  amount- 
ed to  about  g800/X)0,  and  that  of  brandies  to  about  g 600,000.  A 
pretty  extensive  trade  with  the  Spanish  West-Indies  and  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  a  part  of  the  benefit  which  accrued  to  us  from 
the  late  European  wars.  We  became  the  interagent  between 
them  and  Spain,  as  well  as  between  almost  all  colonies  and  their 
parent  states.  From  1/95  to  18ol  inclusive,  our  exports  to  colo- 
nial Spain  augmented  more  than  six-fold;  and  our  imports  from 
the  same  countries  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio.  The  value 
of  the  former,  in  1795,  was  only  g  1,389,2 19;  in  1801,  as  many  as 
$8,437,659;  while  the  value  of  the  latter,  in  1795,  amounted  to 
81,739,138;  in  1801,  to  g  12,799,  878;  and  of  course,  the  yearly 
average  value  of  the  exports  was  g4,000,000;  that  of  the  imports 
86*000,000.  The  data  for  the  years  from  1804  to  1813  are  founded 
upon  our  custom-house  books,  which  give  merely  the  destination 
of  merchandise  according  to  the  clearance  of  the  vessel;  but  we 
need  not  advertise  our  readers  of  the  fact,  that  ships  often  cleared 
for  one  port,  and  went  to  another.  From  these  books  it  appears* 
however,  that  between  1804  and  18o8  our  average  export  to  the 
Spanish  West-Indies  and  American  colonies,  was  82,000,000  of 
domestic,  and  g6,000,000  of  foreign*  produce;  in  all  about 
£8,000,000.  In  i£u8  the  domestic  produce  amounted  to  8631,986 
only;  the  foreign  to  g3,545,u67  only;  and,  though  in  the  subse- 
quent years  the  former  more  than  recovered  its  lost  value,  and 
was  about  g3,ooo,000  on  an  average,  the  latter  augmented  very 
little  for  four  years,  and  was  as  low  as  g  183,449  in  1813. 

IV.  The  same  general  observation  which  we  made  in  respect 
to  our  trade  with  Spain,  is  equally  applicable  to  that  with  Portu- 
gal Our  exports  to  that  country,  and  to  the  island  of  Madeira* 
consist  principally  of  wheat,  flour,  corn,  rice,  dried  fish,  whale  oU, 
soap,  staves,  heading;  and  our  imports  from  the  same  places  are 
chiefly  wines,  fruits,  and  salt.  From  1795  to  1801  the  former  in 
the  trade  with  Portugal,  nearly  doubled  themselves;  while  the  lat- 
ter diminished  almost  in  the  same  proportion:  insomuch  that, 
in  1795,  the  exports  amounted  to  g594,801;  the  imports  to 
81,032,339:  but  in  1801  the  first  had  risen  to  g  1,1 39,377;  th* 
second  had  fallen  to  S645,l  1 1.  The  same  is  true  of  our  trads  with 
Madeira;  the  exports  in  1795  being  no  more  than  g  133,476;  the 
imports  as  great  as  g9 17,260;  but  in  1801  the  former  were  as 
high  as  8523,344;  the  latter  as  low  as  8514,791.  The  average 
yearly  value  of  our  exports  to  Portugal  from  1804  to  1807  inclu- 
sive, was,  8875,000  of  domestic,  and  8500,000  of  foreign  produce; 
in  all  about  g  1,355,000:  in  1808,  the  whole  was  only  8342,277; 

*  Tb«t  of  this  increased  daring  thU  period  from  $1,176,991  to  g9,870,753' 
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but  between  1809  and  1813,  the  domestic  produce  rose  from* 
%\  ,639,709  to  89,992,0 1 2;  while  the  foreign  produce  fell  from* 
gj  5 1,42 6  to  87,275;  and  of  both  the  joint  yearly  average  value  wa$; 
not  far  from  g6\000,000.  During  our  acts  of  hon-intercourse,  do- 
mestic produce  (chiefly  cotton)  to  the  value  of  85,263,138  wa*' 
shipped-  to  Madeira,  Fayal,  and  the  Azores,  but  destined,  the* 
greater  part  of  it,  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  continents  The* 
removal  of  the  Portuguese  government  to  the  country  of  Brazil  - 
has  increased  our  trade  with  its  American  colonies;  and  though, 
in  1807*  the  value  of  our  export  to  these  countries,  was  only* 
about  85,000,  its  average  amount  from  1 809  to  1812  was  8600,000  « 
of  domestic,  and  more  than  8600,000  of-foreign  produce;  in  all 
above  8 1 ,200,000  yearly. 

V*  Till  lately  our  commerce  with  Russia  was  quite  inconsider* 
able.  From  1795  to  1801  the  value  of  our  exports  to  that  country, 
though  extremely  irregular,  may  be  averaged  at  about  $$3,400 
yearly;  while  our  imports  from  the  same  place  amounted  to  about  * 
gi,330,000  annually.  During  180&-6-7  the  average  value  of  export* 
was  831,000  of  domestic,  and  gK5,000  of  foreign*  produce,  in 
all,  about  8176,000;  in  1808  it  was  nothing;  and,  though  in  the  three 
next  years  that  of  the  former  rose  from  8146,426  to  g  1,630,499, 
and  that  of  the  latter  from  8737,799  to  g4,507,158,  the  domestie  ; 
produce  fell  in  value,  through  1812  and  13,  to  850,000,  and- 
foreign  produce,  to  8750.    In  1809  we  began  a  trade  of  cotton 
with  Russia;  but  in  that  year  the  amount  of  exports  was  only 
625,1121bs;  in  1810  they  were  3,769, 138lbs.;  and  in  181 1  as  many 
as  9,368,839lbs.  In  1810  we  shipped  to  the  same  country  5,2701b*. 
of  rice,  i  ,462hhds.  of  tobacco,  4,&36galls.  of  spirits  from  grain,  and 
124,169galls.  of  spirits  frpm  molasses.    Sugar,  coffee,  pepper, 
tea,  and  cocoa,  are  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  produce  export- 
ed to  Russia. 

Our  imports  from  that  country  consist  of  iron,  hemp,  cordage, 
duck,  drillings,  diapers,  tickings,  sheetings,  Sec.  of  which  the  ave- 
rage value,  in  18u2*,  3,  4,  was  about  g  1,302,2 17;  in  1807, 
81,804,860;  in  1810,81,587,784;  and  in  1811,83,049,033.  The 
average  quantity  of  hemp  imported  in  1 802,  3  and  4,  was 
$8,830  cwt.;  value  $77:; ,473;  in  181 1  the  quantity  of  hemp  was 
205,853  cwt. — of  cordage,  tarred,  589,944  lbs.f — of  cordage,  un- 
tarred,  34,806  lbs.;}  and  of  cables  108,685  lbs.§  As  hemp,  to  the 
amount  of  115,1'H)  cwt.  and  to  the  value  of  g 69 0,000,  together 
with  cordage,  to  the  amount  of  39,870  cwt.  and  to  the  value  of 
$39 8,400,  were  produced,  in  Kentucky  alone,  during  1810,  the - 
United  States  will,  ere  long,  be  independent  on  Russia  for  either 
•f .  these  articles. 

•  In  1800,  only  gM27:     1807,  as  many  as  $366,867. 
f  No  if  >'  tUu  1,007 ,780ibs.  in  1807. 

*  Only  6,843U>8.  in  1107;  and  nothing  in  U10,  „ 
§  Only  30,4$9lbs.  ia  the  preceding  year* 
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.  VI.  Our  real  trade  Trith  Sweden  has  never  been  great;  inas- 
much as,  from  1795  to  1801,  the  average  value  of  exports  thi- 
ther, consisting  of  tobacco,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  domestic 
and  foreign  growth,  was  only  about  $$60,000;  and  that  of  imports 
from  the  same  country,  principally  of  iron,  not  above  280,000.  In 
1809  (when  a  direct  trade  with  England  and  France  was  prohibit- 
ed) domestic  produce,  principally  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  the  value 
of  $4,0 30,395,  and  foreign  produce  to  the  value  of  g  1,409,303, 
were  cleared  out  for  Swedish  ports,  but  destined  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  In  1810  the  same  thing  took 
place;  only  the  domestic  produce  amounted  to  but  j$l,56o,336, 
and  the  foreign  produce  to  84,294,997. — The  state  of  our  trade 
with  the  Swedish  West  Indies,  between  1795  and  1801,  was;  ex^ 
ports  58685,000;  imports  8500,000,  upon  an  average  valuation. 
In  1807  the  value  of  the  exports  was,  $11 6,509  of  domestic,  and 
{5911,155  of  foreign  produce — in  ail  £1,327,664;  for  which  we 
received  in  return  92,858  galls,  of  rum,  30,764  galls,  of  molasses, 
2,752,412  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  1,705,672  lbs  of  coffee.  Between 
1,809  and  1812,  the  export  of  domestic  produce  fell  \n  value 
from  g2,757,859  to  £1,060,500 — that  of  foreign  produce  from 
$687,960  to  8126,274;  but  the  average  was  about  $1,330,000  of 
the  former,  and  $400,000  of  the  latter.  During  18 1 J  and  1 1  we 
imported  from  these  islands,  upon  an  average,  about  1,300,000 
galls,  of  rum,  nearly  1,500,000  galls,  of  molasses,  about  1,870,000 
lbs.  of  coffee,  and  more  than  5,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  two  first  came,  without  doubt,  from  British  islands, 
through  Swedish  neutral  ports. 

VII.  From  1796  to  1801  the  average  value  of  our  yearly  ex- 
ports to  Norway  and  Denmark  was  about  8600,000,  and  of  our 
imports  from  the  same  countries  about  $40i  ,000:  during  1805, 
6  and  7,  the  yearly  value  of  the  exports  was  $400,000  of  domes- 
tic, and  81,100,000  of  foreign  produce—in  all  about  $1,500,000; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  upon  a  direct  trade  with 
England  and  France,  during  1809  and  10,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  co- 
lonial produce  were  cleared  in  great  quantities  for  ports  in  Den- 
mark and  Norway;  and  thence  found  their  way  to  their  respective 
places  of  destination,  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  custom- 
house books  furnish  very  imperfect  data  for  estimating  the  amount 
•f  our  trade  in  these  years;  but  they  are  all  the  authority  we 
have;  and,  according  to  them,  the  value  of  our  exports  to  the 
countries  in  question  was  8958,584  of  domestic,  with  83,327,76ft 
•f  foreign  produce,  in  1809,— and  83,962,739  of  the  former,  with 
8*3,548,050  of  the  latter,  in  1810.  Between  1795  and  1801  the 
state  of  our  trade  with  the  Danish  West  Indies  was,  upon  an 
average  valuation,  about  82,093,000  of  exports,  and  about 
$2,122,000  of  imports  From  1804  to  18«7  the  average  value  of 
the  exports  was  about  81,410,000  of  domestic,  and  $1,026,00^ 
o£  foreign  produce— in  all,  about  $2yi£6,0O0. 
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VIII.  Hamburg  has*  long  been  the  great  depdt  for  the  north  of 
Europe;  and  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  French,  during  the 
late  continental  wars,  afforded  an  extensive  market  for  the  various 
articles  of  colonial  produce.  The  state  of  our  trade  with  that 
city  and  Bremen,  between  1795  and  1801,  was,  upon  an  average 
valuation,  $M  ,400,000  of  exports— such  as  tobacco,  rice,  cotton, 
spirits  from  molasses,  whale  oil,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  of  domestic; 
and  sugar,  coffee,  teas,  cocoa,  pepper  and  other  spices,  of  foreign 
produce;  imports,  being  chiefly  German  manufactures  of  linen, 
$53,600,000.  From  1803  to  1807  inclusive,  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  the  same  places,  and  to  other  German  ports,  was,  upon 
an  average,  $1, 159,000  of  domestic,  and  83,308,000  of  foreign 
produce — in  all  $4,467,000.  In  1808  the  value  of  the  former 
was  only  g24,963,  and  that  of  the  latter  $204,852;  but  during 
1809  and  10  their  average  values  were  $772,000  of  domestic, 
and  nearly  $1,000,000  of  foreign  produce. 

IX.  Notwithstanding  the  spoliations  committed  upon  our  trade, 
both  by  France  and  by  England,  and  notwithstanding  the  late  em-' 
peror  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  compel  the  Hollanders  into  his 
continental  system,  by  placing  over  them  his  brother  Louis;  our 
trade  with  the  Dutch  continued  to  be  very  important,  till  we  ruin- 
ed it  ourselves,  by  the  institution  of  commercial  restraints.  From 
1795  to  1801  the  state  of  that  trade  was,  upon  an  average  valua- 
tion— exports— tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  whale  oil,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
spirits  of  molasses,  coffee,  sugar,  tea  and  pepper,  $4,533,000; 
imports— woolen,  linen,  and  other  goods,  paying  duties  ad  valo- 
rem, (of  which  the  average  value  was  $1,110,254,  during  1802, 

3,  4,  and  $1,881,741  in  1808),  spirits  from  grain  (of  which*  ' 
1,059,540  galls,  upon  an  average  of  years,  from  1802  to  1804,  und 
as  many  as  1,460,000  galls,  in  1807,  were  exclusively  in  gin), 
nails,  spikes,  lead,  inks  various  forms,  paints,  steel,  cheese,  glass, 
anchors,  shot,  slit  and  hoop  iron,  about  $1,500,000.  The  ave- 
rage value  of  the  exports,  from  1804  to  1807,  inclusive,  was 
$2,638,000  of  domestic,  and  $13,913,000  of  foreign  produce — 
in  all  $16,551, €00:  but  between  1808  and  1813  the  former  dwin- 
dled from  $382,121 — the  latter  from  $2,227,722,  to  nearly  no- 
thing. With  the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  American  colonies,  the 
state  of  our  trade,  between  1795  and  1802  was,  upon  an  average 
valuation— exports  about  $1,491,000 — imports  about  $2,774,000. 
From  1804  to  1807  inclusive,  the  exports  were  $780,000  of  do- 
mestic, and  $440,000  of  foreign  produce— in  all  $1,220,000;  but 
between  1808  and  1810  the  former  dwindled  from  $97,734  to 
3J39,724,  and  the  latter  from  $14,839  to  $31, — Between  1795  and 
1801,  the  value  of  our  imports  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  aug- 
mented from  $26,706  to  $4,430,733;  and  the  average  yearly  va- 
lue was  $1,858,000.  The  articles  were  coffee,  su^ar,  pepper, 
and  other  epices;  for  which  we  have  generally  paid  m  money,  or 
in  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  cargoes,  shipped  for  Europe.  In  1802 
we  imported  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  Cape  of  Goojl 
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Hope  together,  6,820,203  lbs.  of  coffee,  valued  at  gl,7O6,S03; 
in  1804  as  many  as  8,395,783  lbs.,  valued  at  £2,098,954;  and 
nearly  the  same  quantity  in  1807. 

X.  The  state  of  pur  trade  with  Italy,  between  1795  and  1 801, 
was— exports— dried  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  and  cocoa,  to  the 
average  value  of  g  1,194,000;  imports — silks,  wines,  brandies, 
fruits,  lead,  and  cheese,  to  the  average  value  of  8703,000.  The 
increase  of  the  former  was  from  81*223,150  to  82,090,439— 
that  of  the  latter  from  8319,653  to  8902,406.  Between  1804  and 

1807  the  value  of  the  exports  increased  from  8 1,67 1,1 49  to 
85,749,979;  and  the  average  was  8200,000  of  domestic,  and 
83,490,000  of  foreign  produce;  in  all  83,690,000:  but  between 

1808  and  1813  the  former  dwindled  from  858,085  to  8*»947;  and 
the  latter  from  8M06,539  to  about  nothing. 

XI.  A  trade  was  opened  with  China  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  revolution;  and  it  increased  so  greatly  that  in  1789,  wo 
had  fifteen  vessels  at  Canton;  more  than  were  there  from  any 
other  nation  except  Great  Britain.  The  principal  articles  of  im- 
portation are  teas,  silks,  nankeens,  and  China  ware;  of  which  we 
imported  for  many  years  considerably  more  than  was  wanted  for 
home  consumption.  The  yearly  quantity  of  imported  tea  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  pf  population;  and  between  1790  and 
1808  it  had  augmented  from  3,0i7,242  lbs.  to  8,108,774  lbs.;  but 
the  average  was  about  3,674,000  lbs.  in  1808  the  whole  quantity 
was  4,8l2,638lbs.;  in  1809,  1,482,990  lbs.;  in  1810,'  7,839,*57  lbs.; 
but,  in  the  two  following  years,  only  about  3,000,000  lbs.  upon  an 
average.  From  1790  to  1800,  inclusive,  we  imported,  upon  an 
average,  about  1,858,000  lbs.  of  bohea,  273,000  lbs.  of  souchong, 
316,400  lbs.  of  hyson,  and  200,000  lbs.  of  other  green  tea.  Be- 
tween 1801  and  1812,  our  average  total  import  was  about 
4,858,000  lbs.;  our  consumption  about  3,270,000  lbs.;  and  our  ex- 
port, of  course,  about  1,588,000  lbs.  From  1802  to  1807,  inclu- 
sive, the  average  value  of  goods,  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  viz. 
all  silks,  cottons,  and  China  ware,  was  about  82,000,000:  in  1808, 
it  was  only  8533,929;  in  1809,  as  many  as  83,374,850;  but, 
through  the  three  following  years,  it  sunk  from  82,889,642  to 
only  §556,676.  As  few  American  articles  are  shipped  directly 
to  China,  the  balance  of  this  trade,  according  to  the  custom- 
house books,  has  always  been  against  us;  and  it  is  the  calculation 
of  well  informed  merchants,  engaged  in  it,  that,  except  during  the 
late  wa^*.  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars,  in  specie, 
have  been  annually  exported  to  that  country. — The  furs  and  skins 
procured  upon  the  north-west  coast,  have  formed  a  valuable  arti- 
cle of  trade  in  the  Chinese  markets.— -They  are  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  at  a  very  cheap,  and  are  sold  to  the  Chinese,  at  a 
very  dear  price;  and  so  great  has  been  the  perseverance  of  our 
countrynjen  in  this  hazardous  species  of  enterprise,  that  not  only 
the  north-west  coast,  but  every  shore  of  South  America,  and 
every  island  of  the  South  seas,  have  been  explored,  in  quest  ef 
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the  seal.  Nor  has  the  animal  increased  by  persecution;  and 
indeed  its  numbers  are  now  so  few  that  they  are  hardly  worth 
hunting.  In  1 800,  the  value  of  goods  embarked  in  this  kind  of 
trade  was  8827,748. 

*  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  merchandise,  domestic 
and  foreign,  exported  from  the  United  States,  to  each  quarter  of  the 
world,  from  1801  to  1812:—. 
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Domestic, 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Poreigiu 

Years. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1801 

27,509,699 

31,380,558 

371,737 

1,136,517 

1802 

19,904,389 

23,575,108 

547,386 

820,423 

1803 

25,939,tll 

8,561,834 

292,593 

149,600 

1804 

23,094,946 

27,468,725 

546,278 

830,223 

1805 

23,640,776 

36,341,320 

312,683 

2, 156,229 

1806 

24,384,020 

40,267,711 

514,621 

1,968,860 

180? 

31,012,947 

,38,882,633 

497,769 

1,598,445 

1808 

5,185,720 

7,202,232 

26,649 

267,542 

1809 

17,8:18,502 

13,072,015 

703,900 

1/213,228 

1810 

27,202,534 

17,786,614 

377,795 

406,646 

1811 

29,552,412 

8,727,011 

581,815 

812,950 

1812 

20,626,488 

5,644,433 

308,5*0 

588,299 
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Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Tears. 

Dolts. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1801 

934,331 

756,445 

17,482,025 

13,369,201 

1802 

747,544 

411,855 

14,932,854 

10,967,585 

1803 

636,106 

143,004 

15,338,151 

4,734,634 

1804 

1,264,737 

681,499 

16,561,516 

7,251,150 

1805 

1,359,518 

1,726,987 

16,774,025 

12,954,403 

1806 

1,371 ,475 

901,916 

14,983,611 

17,144,759 

1807 

1,296,375 

1,627,177 

15,892,501 

17,535,303 

1808 

278;544 

218,950 

3,939,633 

5,308,690 

1809 

3,132,607 

1,472,819 

9,732,613 

5,034,439 

1810 

2,5-19,744 

722,717 

12,236,602 

6,475,253 

1811 

1,804,998 

622,445 

13,354,788 

5,860,384 

1812 

1,235,457 

197,587 

7,861,655 

2,064,803* 

Mr.  Pitkin  throws  very  little  new  fight  upon  the  subject  of 
commercial  balances;  and  since  the  question  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexed,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  in  the  science  of 
political  economy,  perhaps  we  may  be  expected  to  touch  upon  it 
before  we  again  take  leave  of  on:  author.  Dr.  Smith  asserts  very 
roundly  that 4  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  whole  doctrine 
about  a  balance  of  trade;'  but  he  does  not  take  the  pains  to  refute 
it  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  fuluess.  Political  economists,  w$ 
apprehend,  are  too  ap)  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamentul  truth,-*, 
that  all  commerciarexchangc  depends  upon  the  difference,  in 
point  of  value,  at  which* different  nations  estimate  the  same  corny 
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tnodity.  In  consequence  of  this  feet,  every  article  of  trfcde  has* 
its  real,  and  its  exchangeable,  vaiuey— one  value  in  domestic,  and 
another  in  foreign,' markets.  When  it  is  stated,  therefore,  as  an 
abstract,  unqualified  proposition,— 4hat  if  a  nation  imports  more 
than  it  exports,  the  trade  is  a  disadvantageous  one**— we  shall  find 
that  the  language  is  utterly  unintelligible,  except  in  a  kind  of  half 
sophistical  sense.  The  words  imfiort  and  cxjiort  hare  no  definite 
meaning;  for  in  consequence  of  the  distinction  between  the  real 
and  the  exchangeable  value,  they  both  must  stand  for  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  place  of  estimation,  whether  in  the  domestic 
or  in  the  foreign  market.  This  principle  should  be  present  to  or 
at  every  step  of  our  reasoning  upon  the  question  of  commercial 
balances:  and  it  will  be  found,  we  apprehend,  that  when  both  are, 
estimated* by  the  domestic  standard,  the  superiority  of  imports  tit 
exports  is  the  exact  measure  of  increasing  wealth;  and  that,  when 
valued  by  the  foreign  standard,  the  superiority  of  exports  to  im- 
port* is  to  be  considered  as  that  measure.  To  take  a  very  simple 
instance: — suppose  that  a  barrel  of  flour,  which,  in  our  own  mar- 
ket is  worth  but  ten  dollars,  can  be  turned  into  European  goods, 
which,  in  our  own  market  as  before,  are  worth  as  much  as  twen- 
ty dollars^-it  is  quite  clear,  that,  according  to  such  a' valuation, 
.the  United  States  are  gainers  by  importing  more  than  they  ex- 
port. But  let  us  put.  both  commodities  in  the  European  market- 
In  this  case,  the  barrel  of  flour  carried  out  of  our  own  ports,  when 
it  can  be  sold  for  no  more  than  ten  dollars,  is  in  effect  an  export  of 
twenty  dollars;  because  it  is  an  export  which  is  worth  that  sum 
in  the  market  of  sale;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  theEuropean  goods 
brought  into  American  harbours,  where  they  can  be  sold  for  twenty 
dollars,  are  an  import  of  only  ten  dollars,  because  they  are  an 
import  which  is  worth  only  that  sum  in  the  market  where  we  have 
agreed  to  estimate  it*  In  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  can  it 
everbe  true,  that  a  nation  is  growing  rich  when  it  exports  more  than 
it  imports.  Yet  even  this  consists  only  in  a  play  upon  words;  and 
indeed  we  suspect  that,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  a  great  proportion  of 
other  cases,  the  dispute  about  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  language.  Even  the 
phrase— wealth  of  nations — is  equivocal;  for  a  nation  may  be 
worth  twice  as  much  in  a  foreign,  as  it  is  in  its  own  market 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  the  United  States  have 
always  exceeded  their  exports}  and  Mr,  Pitkin  rightly  observes, 
that  the  increase  of  national  wealth  has  generally  been  in  propor- 
tion to  that  excess.  That  our  country  has,  notwithstanding  some 
interruptions,  been  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  in  riches, 
we  cannot  open  our  eves  without  seeing  abundant  demonstrations; 
and  when  these  two  facts  are  viewed  in  conjunction,  we  want  no 
abstract  reasoning  to  convince  us  that,  with  respect  to  ourselves 
at  least,  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  old  doctrine  os  tse 
subject  of  commercial  balances. 
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According  tb  that  old  doctrine,  neither  nation  could  gain 
any  thing,  if  both  reciprocally  exported  exactly  as  much  as  they 
imported.  Here,  too,  the  abettors  of  the  doctrine  forget  that  every 
import  arid  every  export  has  two  distinct  values;  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  these  values,  in  the  way  of  exchange,  must  ne* 
cessarily  accrue  to  both  parties.  Merchandise  is  worth  nothing 
till  it  can  be  sold.  When  our  barrel  of  flour  is  exchanged  for 
European  goods,  each  party  has  got  rid  of  an  article  which,  m 
their  own  markets  respectively,  would  only  sell  at  ten  dollars;  and 
acquired  another  which,  in  their  own  country,  as  before,  is  worth 
twenty  dollars.  Each  party  therefore  has  gained  the  difference 
betwixt  the  values  of  their  respective  commodities.  This  results, 
again,  from  the  different  prices  which  the  two  nations  put  upon 
the  same  commodity;  and  without  such  a  difference,  it  would  be 
idle  to  think  of  carrying  on  a  trade. 

We  intended  to  have  given  a  historical  view  of  our  national  debt 
in  the  present  number  of  this  journal;  but  our  limits  are  already 
transgressed;  and  we  must  therefore  defer  the  article  to  some 
future  and  more  convenient  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
again  return  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Pitkin  for  the  general  accuracy 
and  order  of  his  statements.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  bat 
arrangement;  but  when  the  general  character  of  a  work  is  ap* 
plaudable,  we  have  no  disposition  to  dwell  upon  particular  delin- 
quencies. 


Cry*t*8naya  Fairy  Tale.    New  York,  1816.  12mo.  pp.  113. 

Our  readers  must  never  mistake  us  for  those  who  think  to  pro- 
mote the  literature  of  the  country,  by  overlooking  the  delinquen- 
cies of  our  writers,  and  by  praising  indiscriminately  every  off- 
spring of  our  press,  merely  because  if  is  American*  Nothing  can 
be  more  really  traiterous  to  the  cause.  We  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, against  all  the  comfortable  prejudices  of  patriotism, 
that  American  authors  have,  in  general,  more  faults  than  excel- 
lencies; and  it  is  cruel,  we  think,  to  connive  at  their  perseverance 
In  error  by  keeping  them  ignorant  of  theii*  mistake;  much  more 
by  assuring  them  that  they  are  altogether  in  the  right  For  our 
aim  parts,  whenever  we  find  them  in  the  wroflg,  we  shall  tell 
ttiem  of  it  plainly;  and  while  we  would  most  heartily  applaud 
whatever  is  written  with  felicity,  we  shall  as  heartily  away  with 
-Whatever  nauseates  and  disgusts. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  observations,  our  readers  will  undoubt- 
edly conclude  that  we  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  volume 
before  us.  We  feel  no  disposition  to  cloak  or  dissemble  that 
opinion.  We  commenced  the  perusal  with  all  our  prejudices 
en  the  favourable  side;  every  succeeding  line  contributed  its  quota 
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towards  a  change  of  opinion;,  and  we  turned  over  the  last  leaf 
with  rather  a  despicable  opinion  of  the  whole  performance.  The 
author  has  some  poetical  qualifications;  but  never  perhaps  were 
respectable  powers  more  abominably  perverted  and,  abused.  A 
fairy  tale  is  the  worst  of  all  subjects  for  a  poem  of  any  length; 
and  w»  are  unable  to  conceive  what  could  have  possessed  our  au- 
thor to  venture  upon  ground  which — if  he  is  extensively  read  in 
poetry — he  must  have  ,  seen  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  all  his 
predecessors.  Spencer,  to  be  sure,  had  affluence  and  harmony 
of  diction  sufficient  to  counteract,  in  part,  the  radical  disadvanta- 
ges of  his  subject;  but,  with  all  its  beauties,  his  poem  is  monoto- 
nous and  soporific;  and  indeed  we  might  conclude,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing,  that  no  excellence  of  treatment  could  prevent 
the,  reader  from  nodding:  over  a  long  tale  about  fairies.  The  in- 
terest we  feel  in  a  tale  of  any  sort,  depends  entirely  .upon  our 
sympathy  with  the  persons  whom  we  see  acting  and  sufferings— 
but  who  can  sympathise  wfth  a  set  of  creatures  engaged  in  no 
human  business,  and  actuated  by  no  human  bosom?— The  whole 
excellence  of  a  fictitious  work  consists  in  the  possible  reality  of 
its  events.  Character  must  be  so  represented  as  to  hurry  us  into 
the  midst  of  what  is  taking  place*  We  must  be  able  to  take  sides 
■with  the  actors;  to  anticipate  conduct  and  foresee  effects  from 
the  acknowledged  force  of  motive  and  the  known  efficiency  of 
causes.  We  must  be  able  to  appropriate  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
dividuals— to  laugh  when  they  laugh — and  to  realize,  in  our  own 
breasts,  all  the  revolutions  of  sentiment  which  are  represented  a* 
belonging  to  the  fictitious  personages  before  us.  We  must  rely, 
too,  upon  the  continuance  and  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature;  so  as 
to  never  make  any  allowances  for  miracles  and  monsters.  But  how 
can  any  of  these  things  have  place  in  the  perusal  of  a  work  which 
treats  of  ultra-human  beings,  add  which  makes  the  whole  uni- 
verse subservient  to  the  magic  wand  of  an  old  heremitical  wiz- 
ards—In which — 

*  —  airtbings  are  chang'd,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  performed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality.' 

These  observations  are  alike  applicable  to  all  fairy  produc- 
tions. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  poetry  to  sustain  our  interest 
through  a  long  story  about  Oberori  and  Titania,  and  all  the  magical 
adventures  white h  may  be  contrived  in  their  fairy  domains.  In- 
deed poets  have  generally  represented  man  as  asleep  when  the 
fairies  are  abroad;  and  if  his  eyes  are  not  closed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play,  it  is  most  infallibly  certain  that  they  will 
be  before  its  conclusion. 

As  to  Crystalina, — it  is,  we  think,  about  the  worst  of  all  fairy 
tales.  Never  perhaps  did  poet  eke  out  such  a  quantity  of  couplets 
from  so  scanty  a  stock  of  materials.  It  is  all  a  repetition  of  a  few 
simple  elements;  and  we  might  venture  to  give  a  receipt  for 
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making  such  poems  by  the  hundred.  Take  twelve  bottles  of 
lightning  put  up  in  the  Frartklinian  way,  together  with  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  thunder  made  after  the  recipe  of  Scriblerus: 
mix  these  with,  it  makes  no  difference  what  number  of'  harpies, 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire;'  and  you  may  immediately  get  /nit 
an  advertisement  of  ohrystalinas  for  sale.  Indeed  we  never 
so  forcibly  realize  the  importance  of  Franklin's  discovery,  as  when 
we  can  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  a  thunder-pole  over 
our  heads  while  reading  a  production  like  this.— For  the  subor- 
dinate and  less  nocent  parts  of  scenery,  the  directions  would  be 
equally  simple.  The  following  four  lines  repeated  with  the 
proper  permutation  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  any  number  of 
fairy  tales: — 


- 4  and  lo!  four  hills  appear — 


Enchanting-  sight! — but  richer  still  than  fair. 
And  one  was  pearl,  and  one  was  silver  white, 
And  one  was  gold,  and  one*  was  diamond  bright.' — p.  51. 

Should  these  fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  the  two  next 
couplets  might  be  added  to  the  composition:-— 

'  High  in  the  rsidst  arose  a  dazzling  throne, 
Built  all  of  emerald  and  of  diamond  stone, 
With  gold  and  purple  canopy  o'ersproad, 
Fair  at  the  curtains  of  A  urora**  bed.9 — p.  51. 

if  any  thing  is  wanting  to  prove  the  complete  futility  of  such 
a  tale  as  this  before  us,  it  will  be  found  frfthe  incongruities  which 
constantly  occur  in  placing  human  beings  Upon  fairy  ground. 
Thus,  though  in  travelling  through  the  realms  of  Oberon,  Rinaldo 
and  Crystalina  are  represented  as  *  wading  (p.  70)  through  a  sea 
of  waving  flowers,'  our  author  makes  the  ^knight  pick  up  a  posy 
and  give  it  to  his  mistress,  as  a  rare  present  (p.  71);  and  when 
the  bridges  and  the  very  stones  under*  their  feet  are  gold  or  dia- 
mond, Rinaldo  thinks  to  please  his  Crystalina  by  presenting  her 
with  a  gem  he  had  just  stopped  to  take  from  the  ground. 

6  And  fondly  says—'  this  bright  and  precious  gera, 
Shall  grace  the  virgin's  regal  diadem.'— p.  72. 

But  this  is  mere  lover's  play.  We  shall  now  present  our  rea- 
ders with  a  scene,  the  like  of  which  we  venturc^to  say  they  have 
never  beheld.  We  give  tbem  to  understand,  therefore,  that  all 
the  following  sharks  and  crocodiles  and  leviathans,  &c.  &c.  are 
assembled  in  a  lake,  of  which  we  suppose  the  transverse  and  con- 
jugate diameters  may  be  one  or  two  bow-shots. 

4  The  virgin  ceas'd,  and  iriute  with  horror  stood, 
Her  eyes  directed  o'er  the  sable  flood; 
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And  lo!  she  saw  new  forms  of  horror  rise 

From  the  black  deep,  and  roll  their  Gorgon  eye*. 

The  fatal  shark,  fierce  plunging  for  his  prey, 

With  bis  dread  sport  deform M  the  wat*ry  way; 

The  crocodile  with  jaws  expanded  wide,  * 

Stretch'd  forth  his  scaly  vastness  on  the  tide. 

Leviathan,  unweildy,  huge,  and  bold, 

From  his  b&ad  sides  the  tumbling  billows  roll'd. 

And  horrid  hydras,  (fearful  sight!)  appear'd, 

And  o'er  the  waves  their  fifty  heads  uprear'aV— pp.  6$~7« 

The  human  head  upon  a  horse's  neck, — the  female  body  with 
a  piscatory  tail— are  nothing  to  this.  Indeed  it  has  no  parallel, 
except  in  one  of  Horace's  other  specimens  of  perverted  taste- 
where  dolphins  are  flouncing  among  the  trees,  and  wild  boars 
grunting  over  the  waves. — But  the  above  extract  docs  not  em- 
brace half  the  fine  things  in  this  congress  of  terrors.  We  have, 
besides, 4  the  hideous  gorgons,*  4  the  furies  three,'  and  4  the  har- 
pies fierce,'  and  4 the  griffon,  sphinx,  and  centaur/  and  4  dark 
JEolus,'  and  4  blustering  Boreas'  and  4  sullen  Auster^  and  4  flying 
dragons,'  and  4  threatening  phantoms,'  and  4  giant  herror,'  and 
4  colossal  danger,' 

*  And  huge  Chimeras,  horrible  to  view;  * 

And  thousands  more,  which  once  on  earth  were  known, 

But  now  exist  in  Fairy  Land  alone. ' — p.  67. 

All  of  which  are  commingled  in  the  aforesaid  pond,  and  ac- 
companied by  earthquake  and  thunderstorm  No.  VIII. 

Indeed  the  4  performed  faculties'  of  things  are  no  obstacle  to 
this  fairy  writer.  Thus  the  capacity  of  human  skulls  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  are  represented  as  sufficient  to  allow  lobsters  to 
play 4  hide  apd  go  seek'  in  them:— 

'  There  many  a  grinning  skeleton  was  laid, 

Whose  brainless  skull  th'  unsightly  lobster  made 

His  citadel!  oft  peering  forth,  dismay  M 

At  the  huge  whales  that  round  about  him  play'd.9-— p.  16. 


The  hyenas,  leopards,  tygers,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  animak 
of  our  author,  utter  one  uniform  sound. 

*  And  screamed  the  leopard  from  his  cavern'd  rock— 
The  couchant  tygcr  screamed  as  they  passed  by,  kc. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  a  shield  was  an  instru- 
ment of  defence: — but  our  author  4  changes  the  ordinance'  with 
perfect  ease;™ 

4  Against  the  weak  I  ne'er  uplifted  shield.' — p.  21. 
Again,  the  mountains  of  our  author  are  very  light-footed  things; 
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*  Mountains  sublime  in  even  circles  rose, 

And  tow'ring  high,  on  tip-toe  seem'd  to  stand."— p.  2fr. 

And  in  addition  to  these  perversions,  almost  every  thing  in  this 
fairy  world  is  endowed  with  the  saccarine  principle.  Thus  we  havt 

*  Rinaldo  stood  enchain'd  in  tweet  surprise'—-, 
'  In  tweet  amaze  and  exultation  high'— 

1  While  tweet  adieus  prolong'd  the  parting  strain' — 
'  Rov'd  to  and  fro,  in  tweet  perplexity' — 

*  But  O!  your  tweet  temptations  all  display'— 

*  And  try  each  tweet  lascivious  attitude'— 

4  With  harp  and  song,  and  salutations  sweeV— 

*  By  love  o'erpower'd,  the  pair,  in  sweet  embrace- — &c.  &c 

There  are  some  couplets  which  we  would  gladly  animadvert 
upon,  if  we  knew  what  they  meant; — such  as, 

4  From  the  touch'd  lyre  a  soft  bewildered  sound, 
Of  doubtful  tones,  fell  murmuring  around.' — p.  17. 

*  Elysian  groves  of  harmony  and  flow'rs, 
Leafy  pavilions  and  ambrosial  bow'rs.' — p.  25. 

4  And  from  her  forehead  many  a  golden  tress 

Fell  on  the  panting  bosom  of  the  knight, 

Whose  fettered  eyes  grew  dizzy  at  the  sight.' — p.  35,  &C. 

Our  author  is  natural  philosopher  enough  to  enumerate  green 
among  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Speaking  of  the  "  rainbow 
bridge,"  which  connects  the  Isle  of  the  Fairies  with  the  main 
land,  he  says — 

*  Its  blue  was  solid  sapphire— its  gay  green 
Was  massy  emerald.' — p.  29. 

He  is  equally  adept  in  botany;  and  we  humbly  suggest  the  in- 
sertion of  the  two  following  instances  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
Loves  of  the  Plants.  The  first  is  an  anomalous  case  of  som# 
trees  falling  in  love  with  themselves: 

'  At  length,  before  the  mournful  hero's  way, 

The  silver  lake,  in  halcyon  slumber  lay; 

Encircled  round  with  gay  green,  bow'ry  trees, 

That  wav'd  their  gilded  summits  in  the  breeze, 

And  o'er  the  smooth  deep  stretched  their  slender  arms, 

As  if  love-sick  with  their  reflected  charms.' — p.  39. 

The  next  relates  to  the  sagacity  of  the  ivy,  in  case  pf  a  storm: 

— *  the  ivy,  when  the  tempests  roar, 
Clings  to  the  oak  f#r  safety.'— p.  68.     ,  • 
VM..  VIII.  61  .1 
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We  at  first  intended  to  have  detailed,  at  some  length,  the  ad- 
ventures of  sir  knight;  but  we  believe  our  readers  will  now  be 
vcontented  with  the  mere  outline  of  the  story.  Crystalina  is  the 
Vaughter  of  Armigrand,  the  proprietor  of  Mermaid  isle;  which, 
we  suppose,  is  situated  about  where  Homer  places  that  of  Ci- 
lypso.  Rinaldo  loved  the  maid:  but  when  he  adventured  to  pro- 
pose a  union,  she  told  him,  that,  though  he  already  possessed  her 
heart,  he  could  only  win  her  hand  by  valorous  achievements  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  knight  accordingly  embarked  in  foreign  wait 
fought  valiantly  of  course;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  re- 
turned to  claim  the  promised  reward.  But  in  the  mean  time  Crys* 
talina  had  vanished  from  the  island;  and  Kinaldo  found  nobody 
at  home  except  the  heart-broken  and  disconsolate  father.  The 
isle  was  ransacked;  but  no  trace  of  the  maid  could  be  discovered; 
and  she  was  about  to  be  given  up  for  lost,  when  the  knight  heard 
of  a  wizard,  who  dwelt  in  a  cavern  on  the  isle  of  Sky,  and  who, 
as  he  had  all  the  invisible  spirits  at  his  command,  could  probably 
ascertain  whether  she  was  existent  in  any  of  the  four  elements. 
Rinaldo  set  sail,  in  order  to  consult  him;  and  the  poem  opens  with 
his  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave.  Altagrand — that  was 
the  wizard's  name — was  sitting  oui  of  doors:  the  knight  approach- 
ed him;  and,  after  devclopirrg  the  object  of  his  visit,  was  conduct- 
ed into  the  cell;  where,  by  means  of  a  magic  book,  and  various 
other  implements  of  wizardism,  it  was  discovered  that  Crystalina 
had  been  kidnapped  by  Oberon,  and  carried  off  to  Fairy  Land 
Rinaldo  resolved  to  invade  the  apot  immediately:  Altagrand  gave 
Yam  directions  for  his  conduct;  such  as 

4  Eat  not,  drink  not;  of  smooth  dceeit  beware: r 

(the  latter  of  which,  in  our  humble  judgment,  would  haVe  been 
superfluous,  provided  he  strictly  followed  the  two  former);  and 
he  accordingly  set  out  in  quest  of  his  long  lost  mistress.  The 
hermit  points  him  to  the  spot  where  Fairy  Land  was  to  be  entered: 
a  thunder-storm  ensues;  the  ground  opens  under  foot;  the  knight 
drops  into  the  cavity,  and  the  jaws  of  the  earth  come  together 
over  his  head,  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  him  through  the  remainder  of 
his  journey.  The  monsters  and  metamorphoses  which  he  en- 
countered at  every  step,  would  fill  (and  have  filled)  a  volume. 
As  a  specimen  of  these  event3,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
the  last  act  of  his  adventures,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  Crystalina. 
She  was  found  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  *  shrieking  and  panting,'  at 
the  same  time,  upon  the  bottom  of  a  4  pearly  cage;*  and  it  was 
not  till  after  she  had  completely  exhausted  herself  with  efforts  to 
attract  notice,  that  Rinaldo  bethought  him  of  breaking  the  bars, 
and  taking  her  out.  The  bird  soon  turned  into  a  vapour — then 
rose  in  the  shape  of*  a  column,  and  at  last  was  transformed,  limb 
afi^er  limb,  into  Crystalina!  The  two  lovers  embraced,  and  im- 
mediately took  up  their  way  out  of  the  dominions  of  Oberon* 
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They  found  the  wizard  at  his  cave;  persuaded  him  to  bear  them 
company  to  Mermaid  isle;  embarked  on  board  of  the  knight's  vessel;, 
and,  after  encountering  divers  perils,  arrived  safely  at  the  place 
of  destination.  The  wizard  tells  his  story:  it .  turns  out  that  Ri- 
naldo  is  his  son:  Arm i grand  resigns  his  crown  and  sceptre  to  the 
knight,  and  the  poem  closes  with  a  carmen  nufxtialc  by  Altigrand. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  we  think  meanly  of  every  line  in  this  book.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  our  author  has  consented  to  describe  scenery  analogous 
to  what  exists  in  our  own  e very-day  world,  we  find  he  possesses 
by  no  means  a  meagre  vein  of  poetical  talent;  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fact  alone  that  we  have  been  induced  to  give  him 
so  large  a  space  in  our  pages.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  de* 
pcription  of  Armigrand's  chateau,  as  it  appeared  to  Rinaldo,  when 
he  returned  to  claim  his  Crystalina: 

*  The  gTCcn-clad  isle  I  soon  and  safely  found, 
With  joy  elated  aud  with  glory  crowu'd; 

I  climb'd  the  cliCs,  I  pass'd  the  fragrant  grove, 

And  reached  the  splendid  palace  of  my  love; 

On  spire  and  turret  glanced  the  setting  sun, 

And  the  proud  pile  in  all  its  glory  shone, 

While  groves  of  myrtle  gliramer'd  on  my  sight, 

And  from  their  foliage  shook  a  quivering  light.'— p.  6. 

The  description  of  the  scene,  in  which  Crystalina  was  cap- 
tured, is  rich  and  harmonious; 

*  All  in  her  garden  Crystalina  lay, 
Beneath  a  bow'r  adorn M  with  blossoms  gay, 
And  sweetly  sluinber'd,  on  an  evil  day; 
The  luscious  woodbine  all  around  her  threw 
Its  fragrant  blossoms  and  ambrosial  dew; 
On  every  side  nectarean  flow'rs  were  spread; 
The  plumy  birds  sang  sweetly  o'er  her  head; 
While  amorous  zephyrs,  o'er  her  bosom  fair, 
Play'd  wantonly,  and  curl'd  her  golden  hair- 
Flora  she  seem'd,  reposing  'mid  her  flow'rs, 
Or  Venus,  slumbering  in  Italian  bow'rs. 

On  either  cheek  celestial  roses  shone, 

Such  as  Aurora  blushes,  when  the  sun, 

At  morn,  salutes  her  with  a  glowing  kiss, 

And  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  ocean  smile  with  bliss. 

As  thus  alone  the  sleeping  virgin  lay, 

On  couch  of  roses,  charm 'd  with  visions  gay, 

The  fairy  monarch  thither  chanced  to  stray.'— p.  18. 

Nor  can  we  deny  that  the  first  coup  d'ceil  of  Fairy  Land  is  finely 
imagined; 

4  Celestial  visions!'  cried  th'  astonish'd  knight-* 
*  Ye  golden  prospects  that  enchant  my  sight! 
Are  ye  indeed  substantial?  or  but  vaw 
And  wild  delusions  of  a  lov*  sick  brainf 
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Mcthinks  I  dream!*  When  thus  Rinaldo  said, 

His  well  known  self  he  doubtfully  surveyM, 

And  wav'd  his  arms,  and  shook  his  plumed  head. 

But  soon  the  mem'ry  of  his  captive  love 

The  sweet  amazement  from  his  senses  drove. 

*  Fair  land!'  he  cried — '  And  dangerous  as  fair, 

A  foe  to  thy  prosperity  is  near, 

Darkness  shall  soon  thy  safFron  skies  o'erwhelm* 

I  come  to  spoil  thee  of  thy  richest  gem: 

But  where,  where  fly  to  find  my  captive  fair? 

No  cities,  fields,  or  cottages  appear; 

'Tis  desert  all — th'  unnumber'd  flow'rets  sweet, 

Lift  their  gay  heads,  unbruisM  by  living  feet; 

Ev'n  at  my  command  the  fearless  songsters  sing, 

And  round  me  flutter  with  familiar  wing; 

Or  mid  the  flow'rs,  like  sun-beams,  glance  about, 

Sipping  with  slender  tongues  the  dainty  nectar  out.'-— p.  2(5. 

The  river  which  embraces  the  ait  of  Oberon  is  described  m 
,  the  same  happy  strain: 

4  But  ere  he  reach'd  that  palace,  huge  and  bright, 

A  glorious  scene  detain'd  the  wond'ring  knight— 

A  pearly  river!  whose  melodious  tide 

Lav'd  golden  shores!  whose  banks  were  beautified 

"With  trees  wide  waving,  paradisian  bow'rs, 

And  all  the  gaudy  multitude  of  flow'rs 

That  on  spring's  lap  the  liberal  Flora  show'rs. 

This  stream,  dividing,  rolTd  its  branches  twain. 

In  circling  sweep  around  a  flow'ry  plain, 

Thro'  vocal  groves,  then  fondly  met  again. 

The  islet  fair,  so  form'd,  arose  between, 

With  dome-like  swell,  array'd  in  richest  green. 

So  fair  it  was,  so  smooth,  so  heavenly  sweet, 

Itseera'd  made  only  for  angelic  feet.' — pp.  28,  9. 

His  eleventh  thunderstorm  is  the  best; — for  our  readers  will  sot 
he  has  improved  it  by  classical  reading. 

4  Then  mutt'ring  spells,  his  mighty  wand  he  took, 

And  now  the  air,  and  now  the  ocean  strook — 

The  sky  grew  black!  the  troubled  ocean  gave 

A  sullen  roar,  and  gioan'd  from  ev'ry  wave; 

Thron'd  in  a  chaos,  and  a  night  of  cloud; 

Discharg'd  the  thunder,  his  artillery  loud; 

And  the  dread  king  of  tempests,  from  the  shore,  * 

Proclaimed  his  coming,  with  tremendous  roar. 

He  drove  the  sea  before  him,  and  uppiTd 

Hugo  waves  on  waves,  of  foamy  waters  wild, 

A*  if  on  dark  conglomerated  floods, 

To  scale  the  heav'ns,  and,  with  the  angry  gods, 

Wage  impious  battle;  like  the  Titans  bold, 

Who  Os^a  huge  on  tottVing  PeJion  rolPd. 

Then  might  they  hear  th'  alfrighted  seamen'i  cries. 

What  time,  uplifted  in  the  stormy  skies, 
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High  on  the  slippery  pinnacle  they  rode, 

Of  some  tall  ware,  and  vicw'd  uY  outrageous  flood 

That  yawn'd  below!  then  might  they  hear  the  crash 

Of  meeting*  gallies,  plung'd  with  furious  dash, 

Beneath  the  madding  billo\rs  of  the  main, 

With  all  her  crew,  no  more  to  rise  again.' — pp.  86,  C. 

The  following  night-scene  is  beautiful: 

f  And  now  the  pinnace  rode,  in  stately  pride, 

The  foamy  sea,  and  filTd  the  waters  wide 

With  fairy  splendours — all  the  day  they  sped, 

And  all  the  night;  and  when,  on  ocean's  bed, 

The  placid  moon  her  milky  light  dispread, 

O,  they  would  sit  and  view  the  polfeh'd  main, 

Sprinkled  with  stars;  which  seem'd  the  starry  plain 

Of  heav'n  inverted;  then,  thrice  happy  pair! 

When  mellow  moonlight  soften'd  all  the  air, 

And  nought  around  them  met  the  roving  eye, 

But  sky  above)  below  both  sea  and  sky, 

They  lov'd  to  sit  and  tell,  with  many  a  sigh, 

Their  strange  adventures  in  the  Fairy  Land/ — p.  87. 

From  these  extracts,  it  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  apparent  that 
our  author  has  too  much  poetical  genius  to  be  abused  and  per- 
verted, by  writing  such  poems  as  the  one  on  our  table.  Indeed 
a  great  part  of  the  faults  in  Crystalina  are  to  be  attributed  to  king 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  If  he  never  had  written  his  Quair  in  six 
cantos,  Scott  would  never  have  made  such  a  division  popular, 
and  our  author  would  not  have 'found  himself  compelled  to  draw 
out  his  poem  to  such  a  tedious  and  intolerable  length.  We  wish, 
for  our  own  parts,  to  see  an  American  author  independent  of  all 
transatlantic  whims;  and  we  earnestly  intreat  the  writer  of  Crys- 
talina to  lay  no  more  scenes  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  and  to  talk  no 
mnore  about  c  Tiviot  side/  and  *  the  green- wood  tree.'  We  have 
scenes  and  events  enough  of  our  own  to  employ  all  the  pens  of 
all  our  poets;  and  we  hope  the  next  production  of  the  author  be- 
fore us  will  bear  some  marks  in  the  contents,  as  well  as  in  the 
title-page,  of  its  having  been  written  by  an  American.  But  we 
exhort  him,  at  all  events,  to  quit  the  present  topics  of  his  exer- 
tion. Let  him  take  a  Gobbonian  resolution,  to  4  run  as  far  as 
Oberon  has  any  ground;'  and  we  shall  think  c  his  conscience  is 
but  a  hard  kind  of  conscience,'  if  it  i  hang s  about  the  neck  of  his 
heart,  and  counsels  him  to  stay  with  the  Fairy.' 
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Philosophical  Essays;  to  which  are  subjoined  Copiata  M*tea%  6t- 
tical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Supplementary  Narrative;  with 
an  Appendix.  By  James  Ogilvie.  Philadelphia,  1816.  8va 
pp.413. 

To  the  above  enumeration  our  author  should  have  added  a  Pro- 
lace,  an  Introduction,  an  Address  to  the  Candid  Reader,  together 
with  Copious  Errata.  We  roust  say,  we  have  seldom  had  occasion 
%o  peruse  a  book  in  which  the  text  was  so  completely  hedged  in,  on 
all  sides,  with  double  and  triple  walls  of  explanation  and  annotation: 
and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  three  essays  of  the  author  before 
us  do  not  compose  one-half  of  the  matter  with  which  he  has  filled 
)us  volume.  Whether  Mr.  Ogilvie  found  it  impossible  to  proceed 
without  such  a  train  of  accompaniments,  we  are  not  competent  to 
determine;  but  we  certainly  see  nothing  in  his  own  case  which 
should  sanction  a  departure  from  immemorial  precedent;  and  we 
are  equally  certain  that,  while  not  a  few  of  his  notes  could  have 
been  omitted  altogether,  a  great  many  more  might  have  been  in* 
ter woven  with  the  context.  ,  % 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  no  very  great  importance;  only  if 
it  was  intended  to  enumerate  in  the  title-page  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  we  see  no  good  reason  why  so  many  should  have  been 
omitted. — We  are  cordially  glad  to  see  a  work  of  this  sort  issue 
from  the  American  press;  it  is  an  era  in  our  literature;  and  we 
think  Mr  Ogilvie  justly  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  being  bold  enough  to  lead  the  way  in  a  field  of  know* 
ledge,  which  no  other  cis-atlantk  writer  has  ventured  to  occupy. 
Philosophical  disquisition  has  never  been  a  favourite  with  the 
people  of  the  United  Mates;  and  the  writer,  therefore,  who  under* 
takes  to  make  it  popular,  has  to  encounter  so  many  prejudices  in 
the  great  body  of  his  readers,  that  he  has  a  peculiar  claim  upon 
the  indulgence  of  critics  To  have  even  started  in  this  unpopular 
course,  is  worthy  of  all  praise;  and  notwithstanding  we  may  some* 
times  have  occasion  to  differ  with  Mr.  Ogilvie  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  his  essays,  we  shall  always  approve  his  design  of  giving 
them  to  the  world. 

The  work  is  by  no  means  perfect;  and  in  saying  this  we  only 
repeat  the  general  truth,  that  imperfection  must  always  attend  the 
incipiency  of  an  undertaking.  The  haste,  in  the  first  place,  with 
which  our  author  chose,  (we  hardly  think  we  can  say  was  necessi* 
tated,)  to  dress  up  his  materials,  has  frequently  given  them  a  slo- 
venly and  inforraous  appearance.  When  we  are  told  that  these 
essays  were  chiefly  written  and  printed  in  four  months  after 
issuing  the  prospectus,  and  that  to  prevent  being  overtaken  by  his 
typographer  (insequitur,  trepidique  pedem  pede  urget,  jam 
jamque  tenet)  he  seldom  could  retire  to  bed  till  about  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  our  wonder  is,  not  that  there  are  so  few  praise-worthy 
attributes  in  his  manner,  but  tM  he  should  possets  longanimity 
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teOtgh  to  have  displayed  any  at  all.  There  is,  secondly,  howevery 
a  more  radical  cause  for  Mr.  Ogilvie's  general  imperfections* 
Perhaps  no  person  ever  undertook  the  composition  of  a  book  under 
so  many  disadvantages  of  previous  habit.  The  stile  of  that  spe- 
cies of  oratory  with  which  he  has  been  conversant,  is  not  at 
all  calculated  for  the  temperate  and  chaste  disquisition  of  philoso- 
phical subjects.  It  gives  the  mind  a  declamatory  turn;  and  in  the 
volume  before  us,  Mr.  Ogilvie  forgets  rather  too  often  that  he  is 
not  on  the  rostrum. 

So  far  we  are  the  apologists  of  our  author;  but  we  cannot  ex- 
tend our  indulgence  to  his  contempt  for  all  elaboration  of  stile;  and 
we  must  assure  him,  that  the  acquisition  of 4  extensive  and  perma- 
nent celebrity  as  a  philosophical  writer/  (a  fame  which  he  so  ar- 
dently covets)  is  altogether  incompatible  with  loose  and  negligent 
habits  of  writing.  Nor  can  we  wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Ogilvie  in 
the  assertion^  that  stile  is  altogether  mechanical,  and  therefore 
perfectable  by.  practice  alone.  Mere  practice  will  not  infallibly 
make  a  good  writer;  and,  on  the  contrary,  will  surely  make  a  bad 
one,  unless  it  be  regulated  by  incessant  circumspection,  and  by  a 
steady  observance  of  the  purest  and  most  classical  models.  In  this 
particular  it  resembles  the  manual  operation  of  writing;  in  which, 
as  all  know,  the  copy  must  be  perfect,  the  pen  well  made,  and  the 
pupil  mindful  of  his  business,  or  practice  will  only  give  him  a 
kind  of  hieroglyphic  &  oritur  e  which  nobody  can  decypher. 

With  these  few  preliminary  observations  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  more  particular  analysis  of  the  volume  before  us.  As* 
it  may  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  essays*  we  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  lay  before  our  readers  all  the  real  information  contained 
in  the  very  loose  and  discursive  article,  called  the  Supplementary 
Narrative.  Mr.  Ogilvie  tells  us  that,  from  his  earliest  childhood 
he  has  felt  and  cherished  a  passionate  fondness  for  rhetorical  dis- 
tinction. Between  the  1 9th  and  34th  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in 
Milton,  Albemarle  county,  Virginia;  where  he  superintended  an 
academy  of  about  50  scholars,  and  devoted  his  leisure  time  to 
the  study  and  cultivation  of  oratory.  At  the  semi-annual  exhibi- 
tion of  his  pupils,  he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  a  discourse 
upon  some  rhetorical  subject;  and  the  visible  impression  made  by 
these  discourses  upon  the  minds  of  his  audience,  induced  him  to 
propose  the  reduction  of  such  occasional  and  capricious  efforts  into 
a  regular  system  of  hebdomadal  lectures.  In  the  execution  of  thitf 
design  no  patronage  was  solicited,  and  no  remuneration  thought  of; 
but  the  skill- and  success  which  attended  his  performances  soon  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  of  Milton  and  its  vicinity  to  offer  him  an  ap- 
propriate room  for  the  delivery  of  his  orations,  and  to  insist  upon 
his  acceptance  of  pecuniary  compensation.  As  he  was  engaged 
with  his  pupils  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till '  an  hour  or 
two  after  tea/*  there  was  very  little  time,  and,  one  would  supposer 

♦  We  must,  once  for  all,  complain  of  Mr.  Ogilvie'a  negligence  in  the  tpecifi- 
«ation  of  time.  Me  fires  us  but  two  dates  (pp.  12  and  27)  in  the  whole  Sopple- 
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there  was  very  little  inclination,  to  enter  afterwards  upon  any  other 
pursuit:  yet  he  tells  us  he  spent  four  or  five  hours  every  evening 
in  the  investigation  of  the  most  important  subjects  connected  with 
morals  and  politics.  So  much,  indeed,  was  he  occupied  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  academical  duties,  that  he  was  obliged  to  compose 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  commit  to  memory  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, the  discour&e  which  he  was  to  deliver  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
following  Sunday;  and  yet  c  he  does  not  recollect  (p.  8.)  in  de- 
livering these  discourses,  ever  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  notes/ 

'An  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  profession,  which  he  had  em- 
braced; an  habitual,  heart-felt  and  elevating  consciousness  of  its  dignity 
and  usefulness;  a  constitution  invigorated  by  the  precious  privations  and 
mind-awakening-  abstinence  of  a  Scotch  education,  combined  with  the 
excessivo  use  of  opium,  (which  proved,  in  the  sequel,  a  most  treacherous 
auxiliary),  enabled  him  to  sustain  and  survive,  this  unremitted  and  over- 
whelming drudgery.  He  escaped  insanity  and  suicide:  He  survived— 
But,  hxret  lateri  lethal^  arundo — Health,  equanimity,  aad  steady  intel- 
lectual energy,  were  irretrievably  sacrificed.  He  cannot,  "from  the 
dregs  of  life, 


and  cares  not  how  soon  the  curtain  drops.  But  the  experience  which  it 
useless  to  him,  may  be  useful  to  others.'   pp.  8,  0.  SuppL  ar. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  routine  of  hearing  pupils,  delivering 
lectures,  and  taking  opium,  that  our  orator  received  a  new  im- 
pulse of  encouragement  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  As 
that  gentleman  was  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  presidential  functions,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  his 
name  to  the  subscription  which  had  been  set  on  foot,  by  the  Milto- 
nians  and  their  neighbours,  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  rhe- 
torical establishment;  but,  immediately  on  his  return  to  Monti- 
cello— which  is  about  two  miles  from  Charlottesville,  the  place 
where  the  lectures  were  delivered — he  solicited,  for  himself  and 
his  guests,  the  tickets  of  admission  which  were  customarily  sold 
to  occasional  auditors.    Mr.  Ogilvie  directed  the  messenger  t» 

mentary  Narrative;  and  probably  the  last  of  these  would  never  have  bees 
specified,  it'  it  had  not  been  attached  to  a  document  which  the  orator  quote*. 
His  only  chronological  references  are  to  his  first  or  second  visit  to  such  or  such 
a  place:  and  when  he  was  professedly  informing  us  of  the  time  consumed  in  the 
discbarge  of  his  pedagogical  duties,  what  could  be  more  vague  than  the  above- 
mentioned  allusion  to  the  time  of  drinking  tea  in  Milton,  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia?  Our  narrator  may  possibly  suppose  that  an  attention  to  such  things 
-would  betray  '  the  polished  littleness  and  elaborate  frivolity*  with  which  he  fs> 
contemptuously  charges  'modern  taste;' 'but  we  must  assure  him,  that  dates 
are  as  ioditpensible  to  a  narrative,  as  milestones  to  a  journey;  and  that  to  be 
absolutely  regardless  of  sueh  '  little'  accompaniments,  is  quite  as  culpable  as  te 
regard  them  overmuch. 


"  Hope  to  receive, 
**  What  the  first  sprighUy  running  could  not  give," 
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assure  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  his  attendance  would  be  considered  as 
a  high  honour,  and  that  the  honour  would  be  enhanced,  if  he 
would  dispense  with  the  procuration  of  tickets.  '  The  first  dis- 
course, which  the  narrator  delivered  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  re- 
turn to  Monticeilo  (says  our  orator,  with  a  pride  which  he  has  a 
right  to  feel)  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  visiters  then  at  Monticeilo.' 
As  he  was  next  day  entering  the  school- room,  he  observed  in  the 
entry  a  box,  labelled  with  his  name,  and  was  told  by  a  pupil  that  it 
had  been  left  there,  with  a  letter,  by  a  servant  from  Monticeilo. 
Mr.  Jefferson  intimated  his  wish  that  the  orator  would  accept  the 
contents— which  he  found,  upon  opening  the  box,  were  a  com- 
plete and  elegant  quarto  edition  of  Cicero's  works. 

But  while  such  flattering  attentions  inspired  him  with  new  ar- 
dour, in  his  darling  pursuit  of  oratorical  fame,  it  augmented  his  dis- 
gust for  academical  drudgery;  ,and  he  soon  conceived  the  novel 
idea  of  becoming  an  itinerant  orator,  and  of  erecting  a  rostrum 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  When  the  plan 
was  first  formed  in  his  mind,  he  was  so  sanguine  as  to  its  practica- 
bility, (for  he  seems  to  possess  a  mind  which  is  alternately  at  the 
very  farthest  extremities  of  dejection  and  elevation) — that  he  tri- 
umphed in  the  anticipated  removal  of  all  the  difficulties  which  he 
saw  in  his  way,  and  appeared  already  to  possess  the  trophies 
which  were  to  be  won  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  an  en- 
terprise. 

*  So  firmly  did  thi3  idea  fasten  itself  on  his  imagination,  so  entirely  did 
it  occupy  his  attention,  so  intensely  did  it  rouse  the  latent,  or  more  pro- 
perly, revive  the  extinguished  sensibilities  of  hi*  soul;  that  he  experi- 
enced for  several  days  a  kind  of  morbid  reverie,  (accompanied  by  slight 
fever,)  which, during  two  nights  successively,  chased  repose  from  his  pil- 
low, and  prevented  him  from  closing,  or  wishing  to  close  his  eyes.  Du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding  night,  be  sunk  (from  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  intense  excitement,)  into  a  sleep  bo  profound  and  protracted, 
that  he  remembers  to  have  been  roused  by  a  faithful  and  affectionate  ne- 
gro man,  (Diogenes  could  dispense  more  readily  with  the  services  of  Me- 
nas,)  who  waited  on  him,  and  apprehending  from  the  death-like  stillness 
of  his  sleep  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  that  he  was  dead,  or  had  faint- 
ed, began  to  halloo  in  his  ear,  and  shake  him  violently.'  p.  10,  Sup.  JV or. 

He  mentioned  his  design  to  several  of  his  friends;  and  although 
it  was  received  by  some  with  passive  incredulity,  and  by  others 
with  utter  astonishment,  they  could  not  change  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  his  soul-.  When,  however,  he  came  to  close  the  door  of 
his  academy — to  quit  a  profession  which  was  a  source  oi  certain 
emolument,  and  in  which  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life— 
to  enter  upon  a  career,  in  which  success  was  doubtful,  and  his 
experience  limited — he  confesses  there  was  a  painful  struggle  of 
conflicting  passions.  <  But  (says  he)  the  struggle  was  transient:' 
his  enthusiastic  predilection  for  the  rostrum  soon  overcame  his 
affection  for  the  school-rotm;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1809  he 
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chut  the  door,  and  took  the  stage  to  Staunton,  as  a  literary  adven- 
turer in  the  new  and  arduous  employment  of  itinerant  declama- 
tion. The  following  anecdote  will  give  oar  readers  some  idea  of 
the  sort  of  encouragement  which  he  was  at  first  necessitated  to 
receive:— 

*  The  day  after  his  arrival  in  Fredericktown,  in  the  state  of  Maryland; 
he  intimated  through  the  medium  of  a  printed  hand-hill,  (he  did  not  at 
that  time  think  or  rather /eel,  that  his  exhibitions  were  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence in  public  estimation,  to  entitle  him  to  use  a  card  for  that  pur- 
pose,) his  intention  to  deliver,  on  the  succeeding  evening,  one  of  his  ora- 
tions, in  the  largest  room  of  the  hotel,  m  which  he  lodged.  On  entering 
this  room,  (a  few  minutes  after  the  appointed  time,)  he  found  only  four 
gentlemen,  whose  appearance  and  deportment  bespoke  urbanity  and  in- 
telligence. The  narrator  stepped  upon  what  he  called  his  rostrum,  (a 
small  platform,  covered  with  a  carpet  and  elevated  about  two  feet  above 
the  floor,)  and  Was  beginning-  to  deliver  the  discourse  which  he  bad  an- 
nounced, when  one  of  the  four  auditors  rose  from  his  seat,  and  very  po- 
litely said — "  You  do  not  sir,  I  hope,  think  of  delivering  your  discourse  in 
the  presence  of  four  persons:  the  hand-bill  intimating-  your  intention,  has 
not  been  circulated  through  the  town:  if  you  will  postpone  your  exhibi- 
tion till  to-morrow  evening,  you  will  certainly  have  many  more  auditors." 
The  narrator,  after  thanking  the  stranger  for  his  polite  suggestion,  re- 
plied, "  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  Fredericktown:  that  his  exhibition  was 
of  a  nature  somewhat  novel;  that  he  had  no  sort  of  ground  to  expect  in 
the  first  instance  a  numerous  audience:  that  he  could  draw  and  wished  to 
draw  attention,  solely  by  means  of  the  favourable  impression,  which  the 
discourse  he  had  announced,  and  the  manner,  in  which  it  was  delivered, 
might  leave  on  his  mind  and  on  the  minds  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  by 
visiting  the  room,  manifested  a  willingness  to  become  his  auditors;  if  at 
the  close  of  his  exhibition,  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  leave  a  fa- 
vourable impression  on  their  minds."  The  gentleman  bowed  and  resum- 
ed his  seat,  and  the  narrator  proceeded  to  deliver  an  oration  on  Duelling, 
with  as  much  earnestness  and  energy,  although  he  acknowledges  with  far 
less  self-complacency,  than  he  afterwards  felt,  in  delivering  the  same  ora- 
tion, in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  impression,  which 
this  discourse,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  made  on  the 
minds  of  his  four  respectable  auditors,  was  evidently  and  decidedly  fa- 
vourable: the  gentleman,  who  proposed  a  postponement  of  the  exhibition, 
before  he  left  the  room,  said,  (with  marked  sensibility  and  emphasis,  and 
in  a  manner  indicating  that  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  compa- 
nions as  well  as  his  own,)  ."  If  our  exertions,  sir,  can  fill  your  room  to- 
morrow evening,. it  shall  not  be  full  merely,  it  shall  overflow."  The  nar- 
rator recollects  this  evidence  of  extorted  and  unequivocal  approbation, 
with  livelier  sensibility,  than  he  feels  in  recollecting  the  according  plau- 
dits of  crowded,  intelligent  and  fashionable  audiences,  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  with  which  the  same  oration  was  afterwards 
honoured.  On  the  succeeding  evening  in  Fredericktown,  his  room  was 
crowded.'   pp.  14, 15,  16  SuppL  Jfarr. 

From  Fredericktown  Mr.  Ogilvie  proceeded  to  Washington 
waited  upon  the  president,  and  developed  the  plan  and  object  of 
his  undertaking.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  convinced  of  the  usefulness, 
but  somewhat  doubted  the  feasibility,  of  the  enterprise.  He  was 
good  enough,  nevertheless,  to  give  our  orator  an  introductory  let* 
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ter  to.a  distinguished  preacher  in  Baltimore.  Extracts  were  pub- 
lished in  the  gazettes;  and  we  hardly  needed  to  be  informed,  that 
they  «  materially  .contributed9  to  his  rhetorical  success,  on  his  first 
visit  to  that  city.  But,  before  he  went  there  at  all,  he  re- 
solved to  counteract  his  natural  disposition  to  caprice,  by  estab- 
lishing five  fundamental  rules  of  conduct.  He  was  determined, 
in  the  first  place,  to  connect,*  on  no  account,  the  declamations  of 
oratory  with  the  controversies  of  factions  secondly ,  to  be  equally 
,  cautious  about  exciting  the  odium  theologicum,  by  entering  upon 
any  topic  of  religious  polemics;  thirdly,  to  select  such  subjects 
as  were  calculated  to  interest  the  greatest  number  of  intelligent 
hearers — particularly  the  greatest  number  of  female  hearers — on 
whose  approbation  depends,  he  seems  to  think,  the  whole  success 
of  rhetorical  exertion:  fourthly,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own 
feelings,  in  whatever  related  to  the  selection  or  treatment  of  his 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  dress  and  decorations  of  himself  and 
his  rostrum;  trusting  always  to  an  intelligent  audience,  and  a  free 
press, for  the  detection  and  exposure  of  the  faults  he  might  com- 
mit: and  fftlUy,  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
the  usefulness  of  the  rostrum,  by  adding  to  the  funds  of  literary 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  by  maintaining  a  uniform  tone  of 
disinterestedness  and  independence  of  mind,  which  alone,  he 
thought,  could  achieve  a  favourable  reception  to  this  species  of 
entertainment: 

We  left  our  orator  at  Washington;  but  at  what  time  he  quit  the 
metropolis,  or  to  what  place  he  directed  his  steps*  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,-— and,  indeed,  we  may  as  well  advertise  our 
readers  at  once,  that  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  narrative 
are  to  be  considered  as  dated  between  the  years  1809  and  1816. 
We  now  and  then  hear  Mr.  Ogilvie  declaiming  in  some  part  of 
the  United  States;  but  not  even  the  year  of  the  century  is  given; 
while  his  transitions  from  place  to  place  are  neither  dated  nor  men- 
tioned. Fortunately  the  preservation  of  the  document  we  men- 
tioned above,  relative  to  his  expulsion  from  the  college  hall  ena- 
bles us  to  ascertain  the  time  of  his  first— and  last— exhibition  in 
Philadelphia.  On  that  occasion  the  orator  ruined  his  prospects  in 
this  city,  by  having  the '  indiscreet  sincerity*  (p.  26)  to  profess  his 
scepticism  as  to  the  divinity  of  the  christian  religion.  The  ex* 
pressions  which  he  employed,  though  conveyed  in  the  circumlo- 
cutory diction  of  poetry,  were  too  unequivocal  to  be  misap- 
prehended. 'The  silence,  he  well  remembers,  (p.  23)  was 
deep  and  dead;9  and,  though  he  could  no  way  account  for  such  a 
phenomenon  at  the  time,  he  learned  after  the  deli  very  of  the  oration, 
that  his  religious  scepticism  had  not  only  offended  all  his  clerical 

•  Our  author  here  uses  the  word  ^duconnect;  and  in  p.  51  again,  he  talks 
of  *  disconnecting  oratory  from  all  connexion  with  party;9  but  aa  to  diicoitnect 
signifies  the  separation  of  two  things  that  are  joined*  it  is  inapplicable  to  the 
meaning  he  intends  to  convey. 
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hearers, — but  bad  greatly  displeased  every  grave  am)'  serious  au~ 
ditor  of  the  laity.  His  sleep  that  night  was  not  the  sweetest;  add 
next  morning  he  paid  a  visit  of  expostulation  to  Dr.  Rush,  and  on 
his  return  met  Bishop  White  in  the  street  Decided,  marks  of  ex- 
probrationwere  visible  in  both  their  countenances: — the  orator  con- 
tritely acknowledged  his  offence^— protested  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  so  much,— and  promised  never  to  do  so  any  more;  but  the 
doctor  and  the  bishop  remained  inflexible— except  in  the  head, 
which  botji  shook  with  negative  significance;  and  in  die  forenoon 
.of  the  succeeding  day,  he  was  presented  with  the  subjoined  reso- 
lution of  the  trustees  of  the  university:— 

*  Permission  having  been  given  to  Mr.  James  Ogilvie  to  deliver  lec- 
tures in  the  College  Hall,  in  consequence  of  his  assurance,  that  they 
should  '  contain  no  sentiments,  which  could  be  offensive  to  persons  of  any 
religious  persuasion;'  and  it  appearing  to  this  hoard  from  satisfactory  in- 
formation, that,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures,  he  has  given  offence  toper- 
sons  of  divers  religious  persuasions:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  said  permission  be,  and  it  is  hereby  revoked. 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  furnish  Mr.  Ogilvie  with  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolution. 

<  Extract  from  the  minutes.  <  EDWARD  FOX,  Secy 

On  his  first  visit  to  New  York  our  declaimer  was  implicated 
in  another  scrape  by  his  '  indiscreet  sincerity'  in  political  discus* 
sion.  At  the  close  of  an  extravagant  tirade  against  Bonaparte  and 
a  correspondent  eulogy  upon  England,  he  was  applauded  long 
and  loudly  by  the  great  part  of  his  audience: — but  when  the  clap- 
ping ceased,  <  a  gentleman  deliberately  rose  from  his  seat,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room*— assumed  an  erect  and  disdainful  port,  look- 
ed intrepidly  and  indignantly  all  aroundy— and  without  casting  a 
glance,  or  directing  his  hand  toward  the  rostrun^-^-but  turning 
both  successively  and  slowly,  to  the  auditors  in  every  part  of  the 
reonif— began  to  hiss  with  set  teeth  and  with  an  intensity  of  sibilatioB 
which  indicated  unusual  vehemence  of  feeling.'  The  subject  was 
brought  into  the  columns  of  the  gazettes  dc  more?— but  Mr.  Ogilvie 
put  an  end  to  the  '  vile  altercations,'  by  proclaiming  an  equality  of 
rights  in  the  suffrage  of  his  auditors;  and  the  hisser  then  explain- 
ed, by  assuring  the  orator  that  his  sibilation  was  intended — not  for 
bim~but  for  his  hearers;  who,  as  he  asserted,  had  been  silent  un- 
dercomplimentstotheirown  country but  clapped  most  obstrepe- 
rously when  England  was  eulogized. 

At  another  time,  when  he  was  delivering  an  oration  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  a  drunken  person  un- 
dertook to  diversify  the  amusement  by  acting  and  declaiming  for 
himself.  Mr.  Ogilvie  marked  the  perturber;  but  resolved  not  to 
interrupt  the  sport  till  he  could  do  it  with  effect.* — 

4  He  accordingly  raised  his  voice,  to  a  tone  that  drowned  the  unmean- 
ing noise  of  this  salamander  of  alcohol,  and  advanced,  in  the  delivery  of 
his  oration;  till  a  passage  occurred,  in  which  the  misery  and  ignominy  of 
intemperance}  were  depicted  in  strong  colours:  In  pronouncing  this  pas- 
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•age,  be  descended  from  the  rostrum,  and,  advancing1  with  a  slow  and 
pausing  step,  towards  the  bench,  on  which  the  involuntary,  and,  probably, 
unconscious  violator  of  decorum  sat,  or  on  which,  he  had  staggered,  and 
lay  stretched;  continuing  to  declaim,  as  he  advanced,  till  he  approached 
the  mind-deserted  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could.  Here,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  stood  still:  ceased  to  declaim:  folded  his  arras,  and  resting  his 
eye  on  the  floor,  slowly  and  solemnly  said — «  Where  example  so  emphati- 
cally arrests  attention,  declamation  may  well  be  dumb:  It  is,  and  can  be, 
but  babbling  and  impertinence,  in  the  presence  of  a  warning,  that  ad- 
dresses the  soul  through  the  senses.9 '   pp.  31,  2. 

The  third  and  last  adventure  of  this  sort  was  at  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  discourse  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His 
room  contained  seats  for  500  persons;  but  700  had  assembled" 
when  he  entered,  and  he  observed  six  or  eight  young  gentlemen 
perched  on  the  verge  of  his  rostrum.  He  expostulated;  but  ex* 
postulation  was  ineffectual,  and— 

*  After  pondering  a  few  moments,  the  narrator  advanced  in  front  of  the 
rostrum,  on  which  he  had  turned  his  back,  and,  as  soon  as  his  indication  of 
a  wish  to  address  the  audience,  had  hushed  the  buzz  of  chattering,  which, 
in  a  crowded  and  miscellaneous  assembly,  uniformly  and  unhappily  pre- 
cedes exhibition,  he  said,  (suppressing,  as  perfectly  as  he  could,  every 
appearance  of  irritation  or  discomposure)—-'  Under  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, order  and  decorum  are  preserved,  in  assemblies  of  this  sort,  by  a 
coercive  police,  by  military  force:  under  a  republican  government,  and 
in  a  state  of  society  ripe  for  its  reception;  the  self-respect  of  every  re- 
spectable citizen,  and  his  habitual  and  una&eted  deference  for  the  equal 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  are  the  safe-^wds  of  decorum  and  order, 
not  only  in  polite  and  select,  but  in  the  mojRniscellaneous  and  numerous 
assemblies.  To  the  rightful  authority  of  this  moral  police,'  the  narrator 
continued  to  say,  turning  his  eye,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the 
young  gentlemen,  who  were  seated  on  his  rostrum,  '  it  is,  he  is  sure  it  is! 
unnecessary  to  make  a  formal  appeal.' '    Sitppl.  Nar.  pp.  33, 4. 

When  our  narrator  had  terminated  his  second  excursion  through 
the  eastern  and  middle  states,  he  resolved  to  visit  Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah,  and  one  or  two  inland  towns  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia,—and  then  to  spend  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  the  wes- 
tern states.  He  wished  to  compose  a  new  series  of  discourses; 
and  his  object,  in  retiring  into  the  solitude  of  the  western  forests, 
was,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  at  a  distance  from  the  interpella- 
tions of  the  work!;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  enjoy  the  society 
and  conversation  of  a  Mr.  James  M<  Alister;  who,  it  seems--— while 
he  might  be  flourishing  as  one  of  the  first  men  in  Europe,* — is 
wasting  his  sweetsupon  the  desert  air  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky.  But 
from  the  ineffable  sloth  of  this  personage^— who  '  lives*  indeed, 
but  seldom  *  moves,' — and  from  the  logic  which  he  employed  to- 
demonstrate  the  inanity  of  fame, — our  author  was  fearful  he 
Should  himself  catch  the  infection  of  laziness,  and  sink  down  into 
the  same  torpidity  of  life.  He  accordingly  made  his  escape  from 
Bardstown,  and  took  up  the  road  for  Nashville,  in  Tenessee: — 

*  On  his  way  thither,  he  stopped  for  refreshment  at  a  solitary  log  house, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  glen,  encircled  by  hills,  whose  summits  may 
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have  been  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  whose  sides  wefte  offt^ 
shadowed  by  pathless,  and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  leafless  forests. 
There  was  not  a  human  habitation  within  miles  of  this  house.  Here  he 
found  an  intelligent  gentleman,  with  an  amiable  wife,  and  interesting' 
children.  This  family  tired  in  singular  seclusion:  neighbours  they  had 
none,  and  their  distant  acquaintances  and  friends  could  not  be  expected 
to  visit  this  solitary  spot,  during  the  dreary  winter,  which  was  then  com- 
mencing. Here  accordingly,  the  narrator  determined,  with  the  consent 
of  his  landlord,  to  sojourn  six  months,  and  devote  bis  leisure  exclusively 
to  the  composition  of  orations.  On  intimating  his  wish  to  this  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Benjamin  Temple,)  his  consent  and  that  of  his  lady  were  promptly, 
and  even  affectionately  accorded.    In  this  state  of  monastic  seclusion, 


without  access  to  books,  or  to  any  society,  but  that  of  the  family  for  half 
an  hour  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  sometimes  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
evening",  he  consumed  six  months  in  tasking  and  exhausting,  the  transient 
and  tantalizing  hours  of  intellectual  energy,  which  in  his  "  system,"  are 
uniformly  alternated  by  days,  weeks,  and  sometimes  by  months,  of  col- 
lapse, atony,  and  impotent  volition.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  he 
determined,  (for  the  sake  of  health  and  exercise,  and  in  order  to  try  the 
effect  of  one  or  two  of  the  orations,  which  he  had  written  during  his  se-- 
clusion,)  to  visit  the  principal  towns  in  Kentucky,  and  to  deliver  orations 
in  each.  He  passed  successively,  (lingering  a  few  days  in  each,)  through 
Louisville,  Bardstown  Frankfort,  Lexington;  Danville,  Winchester,  and 
Paris,  and  had  often  the  pleasure  of  addressing  audiences,  (composed  of 
nearly  one  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes,)  nowise  inferior  in  intelligence 
and  accomplishments  to  theiosfstern  brethren.'  Sup.  Jfar.  pp.  49, 50, 1  • 

When  our  orator  bad  finKhed  his  second  excursion  through  the  , 
United  States,  he  determined  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
oratory  to  successive  classes  in  the  various  colleges  and  cities 
of  the  country.  But  before  he  entered  upon  the  execution  of  his 
design  he  wished  to  make  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale;  and  an 
incident  which  occurred  while  he  was  pronouncing  discourses  in 
Columbia  college,  South  Carolina,  determined  him  to  make  that 
place  the  first  scene  of  his  novel  undertaking.  The  president, 
for.  Maxcy,  had  given  him  the  use  of  the  chape],  and  all  the 
students  attended  his  performances  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and 
satisfaction.  When  be  was  crossing  the  yard,  after  the  delivery 
of  the  third  oration,  he  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  glare  of 
intense  light;  and,  on  turning  round,  beheld  the  windows  of 
the  college  and  of  the  president's  house  decorated  with  the  can- 
dles of  illumination;  while  over  the -door  of  the  chapel  was 
an  American  eagle  bearing  a  phylactery  inscribed  with  the  name 
of— James  Ogilvik.  This  was  enough: — after  his  western  tour 
the  orator  re-visited  Charleston;  thence  travelled  to  Columbia, 
and  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  proposals  to  the 
faculty  and  trustees  of  the  college  for  the  delivery  of  the  contem- 
plated course  of  lectures.  And  here  we  shall  extract  a  few  of 
Mr.  Ogilvie's  remarks,  which,  we  hope,  will  contribute  to  do* 
away  the  squeamish  antipathy  of  some  persons  to  the  acceptation, 
of  money  for  literary  services* 


•The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,' 
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*  The  hope  of  pecuniary  emolument,  made  no  part  of  his  inducement 
to  undertake  this  design.  Not  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  propriety  and 
reasonableness  of  being  influenced,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  exclu- 
sively influenced,  by  views  of  pecuniary  emolument.  At  his  time  of  life, 
he  would  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  so  absurd  an  affectation,  or  of  so 
childish  a  delusion.  Nor  is  he  at  all  disposed  to  overlook  the  efficacy,  or 
disparage  the  propriety  of  such  motives;  when  directed  to  their  proper 
objects,  and  confined  within  their  appropriate  sphere.  In  all  pursuits, 
that  have  for  their  object  the  gratification  of  the  animal  wants  of  the  in- 
dividual; or  the  acquisition  of  the  physical  means  of  gratifying  wants  of 
any  description;  regard  to  pecuniary  emolument  is  a  reasonable,  moral, 
and  becoming  motive  of  action.  Such  motives  and  actions  make  a  part 
of  virtue;  that  virtue  on  winch  the  happiness  of  every  human  being,  more 
or  lets,  and  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  great  majority  of  human  beings, 
principally,  depends.'   Sup.  Jfar.  p.  56. 

The  course  of  lectures  was  entered  upon  in  the  beginning  of 
March;  and  occupied  from  two  to  three  hours  of  two  days  in  each 
week,  till  the  end  of  June.  As  his  method  of  lecturing  is  original, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  better,  than  any  other,  calculated  to  make  every 
student  equally  and  thoroughly  proficient  in  his  lessons,  we  shall 
give  it  in  the  orator's  own  words:— 

*  On  entering  the  lecture  room,  he  laid  upon  the  table  a  manuscript, 
containing  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  comprehended  the 
substance  of  each  successive  lecture:  These  questions  were  transcribed, 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  by  every  member  of  the  class,  into  the  blank- 
book  with  which  they  were  furnished,  for  that  purpose  exclusively:  When 
transcribed,  he  requested  every  member  of  the  class,  to  read,  in  his  place, 
the  first  question:— The  question  thus  proposed;  he  rose,  and  answered, 
in  a  manner,  which  was,  he  trusts,  generally,  full,  clear  and  impressive: 
It  then  became  tjie  duty  of  every  member  of  the  class,  to  prepare  him- 
self, as  speedily  as  possible,  to  restate,  aloud,  and  in  his  own  language, 
the  substance  of  the  explanation:  That  due  time  might  be  afforded  for 
this  purpose,  the  lecture  was  suspended,  until  it  was  announced  to  the 
lecturer,  by  a  member,  that  the  whole  class  was  thus  prepared:— He  then 
proposed  the  question  to  one,  two,  or,  perhaps,  three  members,  of  the 
class,  taken  without  selection;  who  rose  in  their  places  successively,  and 
restated  the  substance  of  the  explanation:  If  these  restatements,  were 
made  with  sufficient  distinctness  of  thought  and  propriety  of  expression; 
he  proceeded  to  the  second  question,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third, 

,  through  the  whole  series,  until  the  lecture  was  concluded:  the  explana- 
tion connected  with  each  question,  passing  through  the  same  preparatory 
process  by  the  class,  as  the  first: — But,  if  any  member  of  the  class,  (when 
called  on  to  restate  the  substance  of  an  explanation,)  exhibited  evidence, 
that  he  bad  not  perfectly  comprehended  it,  the  lecture  was  again  suspend- 
ed, for  a  few  minutes,  until  such  member  of  the  class  obtained,  from  the 
lecturer,  or  from  his  class-fellows,  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  cases  of  this  sort  occurred,  those  members  of  the  class,  who, 

Sfrom  closer  habits  of  attention,  or  greater  quickness  of  apprehension,) 
lad  more  readily  and  clearly  seized  an  explanation,  were  urged  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  the  exertions  of  their  companions.  When  the  lecture,  thus 
delivered,  was  finished;  every  member  of  the  class  was  required  to  pre- 
pare a  written  answer  to  one  of  the  questions;  which  converted  the  ex- 
planations that  composed  the  lecture,  into  a  series  of  exercises  in  com* 
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position:  These  exercises  were  handed  to  the  lecturer,  when  the  class 

assembled  to  listen  to  the  succeeding  lecture,  and  as  soon  as  they  assem- 
bled.'   Sup.  JVar.  pp.  58,  9. 

At  the  close  of  his  coarse  our  orator  received  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  of  approbation  from  the  president  and  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia college,  and  an  appropriate  medal  from  the  students,  *  as 
a  token  of  their  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his  unremitted  atten- 
tion in  promoting  their  improvement.'*  This  success  prompted 
him  to  take  one  more  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  design  to 
establish  in  all  the  American  colleges  *  professorship  of  rhetoric, 
and  to  have  erected  in  each  of  our  large  cities  a  spacious  hall  for 
the  exhibition  of  oratory.  His  first  attempt  was  to  be  made  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  he  accordingly  prepared,  and  de- 
livered before  the  legislature  of  that  state,  two  elaborate  discourse* 
in  recommendation  of  his  plan.  He  was  heard  with  approbation; 
but  not  even  4  the  half  of  his  prayer'  was  granted.  Such  a  check 
to  the  career  of  enthusiasm  and  success  was  well  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  excruciating  anguish;  and  our  narrator  assures 
us  that  he  spent  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  time  among  the  South 
Carolinians  in  a  sulky  and  misanthropic  seclusion.  But  his  design 
is  not  yet  relinquished:  if  he  lives  but  a  few  years  he  will  have  his 
oratorical  halls;  and  if  any  person  is  calculated  to  force  the  erec- 
tion of  such  edifices,  we  believe  it  is  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

Here  we  must  stop  one  moment  to  contemplate  with  our  orator 
the  prospective  glories  of  the  rostrum.  'In  other  departments 
(we  are  told)  oratory  may  display  her  power  partially  and 
incidentally;  but  the  rostrum  alone,  will  contain  her  altar;  her 
chosen  ministers;  her  exclusive  votaries;  her  fairest  ornaments; 
her  most  formidable  weapons;  and  her  proudest  trophies.*  All 
this  may  be  true;  but  we*  confess  it  sounds  too  much  like  a  pro- 
fessor's introductory  lecture.  Scientific  men  are,  some  of  them,  the 
most  intolerant  sectaries  in  the  world  An  exclusive  professor 
will  often  convince  his  auditors  that  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  he 
designs  to  communicate  is,  not  only  far  superior  to  that  which  can 
be  acquired  in  any  other  pursuit,  but  so  very  essentially  important, 
that,  without  it,  we  could  hardly  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
Of  this  professional  selfishness  Mr.  Ogilvie  seems  to  possess  an 
adequate  share.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  his  species  of  elo- 
quence is  laudable  enough  in  its  fllace,  and  will  have  its  appro- 
priate reward;  but  we  cannot  believe,  without  the  production  of 
more  argument  than  he  has  yet  given  us,  that  the  rostrum  will 
monopolize  the  altar  and  all  the  most  eligible  ministers,  and  vota- 
ries, and  ornaments,  and  weapons,  and  trophies  of  oratory. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  himself  acknowledges  that  the  glories  of  the  ros- 
trum arc  merely  prospective,  and  that  not  one  of  all  these  fine 

*  *  When  he  has  since  delivered  orations  from  the  rostrum*  this  medal  has 
/been  uniformly  suspended  aroand  his  neck,  and  proudly  too.'— ^.  62. 
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things  has  yet  been  the  reward  of  his  oratorical  labours.  It  was 
incumbent  on  him,  therefore,  to  prove,  either  from  the  nature  of 
his  art,  or  from  some  other  topic,  that  the  future  success  of  the 
undertaking  would  be  of  a  different  sort  from  what  it  has  been  in 
time  past.  This  duty,  indeed,  he  has  attempted  to  fulfil;  but  wc 
must  confess  that  after  perusing,  and  re-perusing  his  a  priori  re-, 
marks  upon  the  subject,  we  find  nothing  that  can  counteract 
the  unfavourable  bias  which  the  record  of  his  own  experience  is 
calculated  to  produce.  But  he  has  invoked  us  to  hear  him  im- 
partially; we  shall  accordingly  suffer  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

*  As  the  oratory  of  the  rostrum  can  only  attract  general  attention,  in 
proportion  as  it  possesses  the  power  of  amusing  or  affecting  a  miscelkv* 
neous  audience;  and  as,  from  the  dignified  and  didactic  nature  of  its  sub- 
jects, it  cannot  call  to  its  aid,  the  music,  fable  and  pageantry  of  the  thea- 
tre, its  means  of  amusing  or  affecting  are,  and  must  be,  derived  exclu- 
sively, from  a  consummate  skill  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  elocution.  In 
other  departments  of  oratory;  the  object,  and  consequently  the  success 
of  the  orator,  are  often  wholly  indejwmdcnt  of  his  power  to  affect  or 
amuse  a  miscellaneous  audience:  but,  on  the  ro>trum,  during  every  exer- 
tion, and  almost  during  every  moment  of  ever}-  exertion,  the  orator  must 
affect  or  amuse  his  auditors.  To  the  sucees^ful  exertion  of  oratory,  in 
other  departments;  superior  skill  in  rhetoric  and  elocution  is  often  unesr 
sential;  to  the  very  existence  of  oratory  on  the  rostrum,  it  is  indis]<ensa- 
ble;  and  the  success  of  its  exhibition,  (as  it  respects  the  reputation  or 
emolument  of  the  orator,  the  improvement  or  gratification  of  his  audi* 
tors,  or  his  usefulness  to  society,)  will  he  exactly  measured  by  the  extent 
of  his  skill.  The  same  causes,  therefore,  that  produce  superior  ability  in 
the  practice  of  law,  medicine,  painting  or  sculpture;  of  any  liberal  pro* 
fession,  or  ingenious  art,  may  be  expected  to  produce,  on  the  rostrum* 
superior  skill  in  the  use  of  rhetoric  and  elocution.  In  his  efforts  to  at^ 
tain  this  skill,  the  orator  possesses  on  the  rostrum,  the  peculiar  and  ines- 
timable advantage  of  being  permitted  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  with  independence  and  freedom.' 
Sup.Jfar.  pp.  19,  20. 

We  have  it,  then,  in  our  declaimer's  own  words,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  oratory  upon  the  rostrum  depends  entirely  upon  the  power 
of  affording  perpetual  amusement  to  a  miscellaneous  audience. 
When  we  have  cited  Mr.  Ogilvie's  own  testimony  relative  to  that 
sort  of  rhetorical  stuff  which  is  alone  calculated  to  4  amuse  and 
affect'  a  miscellaneous  audience,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  the  oratory  of  the  rostrum  is  susceptible  of  that 
dignity  and  didacticism  of  which  he  so  enthusiastically  talks. 
Speaking  of  the  unfortunate  oration  which  ruined  his  cause  in 
Philadelphia,  he  tells  us  that — 

*  The  sentiments  which  he  expressed,  according  with  those  entertain- 
ed by  a  great  majority  of  his  auditors,  and  being  clothed  in  that  hyperbo- 
lical and  bombastic  jargon,  and  delivered  with  that  impassioned  vehe- 
mence, and  unaffected  enthusiasm;  which  will  always,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  more  acceptable  to  a  miscellaneous  audience,  than  luminous  analysis, 
and  Vtlic  elegance  of  diction,  extorted  a  plaudit,  loud,  long,  and  appa- 
rently unanimous.'    Sup.  JV"ar.  p.  24. 
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Again  we  are  told  in  another  place  that— 

*  He  soon  became  very  painfully  conscious,  that  the  applause  bestow- 
ed by  a  miscellaneous  audience,  depends  more  on  the  animation  and  im- 
passioned vehemence,  with  which  an  oration  is  delivered,  than  on  the 
value,  novelty  or  profoundness  of  the  thoughts,  or|  on  the  propriety,  or 
even  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed.'  Sup.  JV or.  pp. 
36,  37. 

But  in  the  preface  our  orator  has  taken  the  pains  to  be  still 
more  full  and  explicit. 

4  The  eclat  of  popular  declamation,  on  the  rostrum,  depends  upon  so 
many  circumstances  wholly  independent  of  superior  capacity  or  cultiva- 
tion; so  many  circumstances  perfectly  contemptible  in  the  view  of  gene- 
rous ambition;  so  many  circumstances,  compatible  with  mental  imbeci- 
lity, and  even  with  depravity,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  maj  obtain 
this  eclat;  that  it  would  be  difficult,  even  to  imagine,  a  more  equivocal  or 
shallow  evidence  of  personal  merit,  value,  or  virtue,  than,  (taken  singly,) 
such  success  exhibits.  Any  thing,  how  superficial  and  sophistical  soever 
in  substance;  however  faulty,  tumid,  or  meretricious  in  its  stile,  if  deli- 
vered with  a  certain  degree  of  animation,  energy,  and  grace;  will  often 
not  only  escape  censure,  but  even  extort  a  plaudit,  from  a  miscellaneous 
audience.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  too,  that  the  attempt,  (in  the  inci- 
pient stages  of  the  enterprise  which  he  has  undertaken,)  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  luminous  analysis,  or  philosophical  reasoning,  on  the  rostrum; 
would  not  only  have  been  preposterous,  but  a  whimsical  kind  of  suicide. 
Any  public  speaker,  however  gifted  by  nature,  or  graced  by  culture,  witfc 
the  natural  and  acquired  powers  of  oratory,  who  may  make  this  attempt, 
in  the  early  stages  of  such  an  enterprise;  may  begin  by  addressing  a  very 
numerous  and  fashionable  audience,  but  will  assuredly  close  his  oration, 
if  he  speaks  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  select 
one.'   p.  iv. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  see  how  such  facts  are  to  warrant 
our  author's  views  of  the  4 prospective  dignity,  grandeur,  and 
usefulness'  of  rostral  declamation;  nor  can  we  find  any  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  its  eventual  progress  will  be  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  its 4  incipient  and  retrospective  stages.'  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  the  past  and  the  future  are  always  analogous: 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  logic  which  draws  sanguine  conclu- 
sions from  adverse  experience;  and  till  the  production  oi  further 
argument,  we  must  still  believe,  that  he  who  expects  to  be  4  didac- 
tic and  dignified'  upon  the  rostrum,  must  lay  his  account  with 
speaking  before  a  4  select,'  and  not  a  4  miscellaneous,'  audience. 
Let  our  orator  remember  the  exclamation  of  the  prince  of  de- 
claimers,  when  he  saw  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva  in  his 
banishment  from  Athens — 4  O  goddess,  how  comes  it  that  thou  de- 
lightest  in  three  such  fierce  and  untractable  creatures,  as  the  owi, 
the  dragon,  and  the  ficofile?' 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  the  more  argumentative  part  of  the 
volume  before  us.   In  essay  I,— -(  On  the  study  of  mathematical 
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science,'  Mr.  Ogilvie  hats  a  division  of  reasoning,  to  which  we 
cannot  entirely  assent.  He  says,  p.  9,  that  4  reasoning  is  of  three 
sorts,— demonstrative,  certain,  and  probable;'  but  we  are  told  a 
little  farther  on,  p.  11,  that 4  certain  and  probable  reasoning  differ 
merely  in  degree.'  Surely  it  is  quite  illogical  to  introduce  differ- 
ences of  4  degree9  merely,  in  divisions  professedly  founded  on 
4  #orr*,'— or,  at  all  events,  there  is  absurdity  in  calling  that  a  diffe- 
rence of  sort  which  is  afterwards  acknowledged  to  be  a  difference 
of  degree  only.  Independently  of  this  objection,  however,  we  are 
still  inclined  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  distinction  which  our 
author  has  instituted.  If  we  violate  the  Newtonian  rules  of 
philosophizing,  when  we  assign  to  any  effect  more  causes  than 
are  adequate  to  its  production,  we  commit  no  less  a  fault  in  ma- 
king a  greater  number  of  distinctions  than  are  necessary  to  the 
clearness  and  perspicuity  of  our  reasonings.  On  this  subject 
there  ought  to  be  some  general  criterion;  and  perhaps  we  shall 
find  no  circumstance  sufficiently  determinate  to  form  such  a  cri- 
terion, except  it  be  in  the  difference  of  sort.  Between  sorts  there 
is  always  a  line  of  separation  which  can  never  be  narrowed; — but 
between  degrees  there  is  no  end  to  the  variations  of  breadth  which 
such  a  line  will  admit;  and  even  where  broadest,  it  is  not,  in  but 
very  few  cases,  sufficiently  palpable  and  important  to  constitute  a 
ground  of  formal  distinction.  Nor  do  we  think  this  is  one  of  those 
very  few  cases:— and  we  expect  to  make  it  clear,  from  a  quota- 
tion of  Mr.  Ogiivie's  language,  that  the  word  certain  is  ma- 
terially distorted  from  its  common  acception,  by  being  made  to 
stand  for  the  meaning  which  he  has  given  it.  4  Reasoning  is  cer- 
tain (says  he,  p.  10)  when  the  conclusion  which  the  reasoner  en- 
deavours to  establish,  is  unhesitatingly  embraced  and  confidently 
acted  on,  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  intelligent  persons  who  com 
prehend  the  evidence,  although  a  different  and  even  a  contrary 
conclusion,  may  be  conceived  without  incongruity,  and  expressed 
without  contradiction,  and  is  therefore  possible,  and  being  possi- 
ble, is  within  the  immense  range,  although  on  the  very  verge  of 
credibility.*  Now  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  c<?r- 
tainty  as  the  complete  excluder  of  all  doubt,  there  appears  to  be 
a  very  manifest  departure  from  philological  propriety  in  making  it 
depend,  not  on  the  faith  of  a  vast  majority  of  persons  generally,  nor 
on  that  of  a  vast  majority  of 'intelligent'  persons, — but  on  the  faith 
of  a  vast  majority  of  those  intelligent  persons  4  who  comprehend 
the  evidence.'  For  our  own  parts,  we  never  could  look  upon  that 
as  certain  which  was  disbelieved  by  even  a  small  minority  of 
those  intelligent  persons  who  were  capable  of  comprehending  the 
evidence.  But  besides  this  violation  of  common  phraseology,  there 
seems  to  be  a  palpable  absurdity  in  the  proposed  measure  of  ap- 
pealing to  this  vast  majority  of  intelligent  persons.  When  shall 
we  know  that  such  a  majority  has 4  embraced  and  acted  on'  the  con- 
clusion? How  long  must  we  expect  the  decisions  of  intelligence 
and  comprehension  befbr*  we  may  venture  to  conclude  for  our* 
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selves,  that  a  thing  is  certain?  And  how  many  certainties  would  be 
*  embraced  and  acted  on'  if  all  should  think  of  making  such  an  ap- 
peal, and,  therefore  put  off  their  own  conclusion,  till  the  vast  major* 
ity  in  question  had  concluded,  and  acted  on  the  conclusion?  Or,  in 
fine,  how  will  you  be  able  to  ascertain  at  all.the  suffrage  of  intelli- 
gence and  comprehension?  We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking,  that  one's  own  mind  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  the  evi- 
dence offered  in  its  tribunal,  and  that  the  conviction  of  certainty  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  satisfactory  conclusiveness  of  such  evi- 
dence. 

But  this  is  a  subject  of  no  very  great  consequencef— -and  we 
must  hasten  to  what  is  said  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  essay.  It 
was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  Mr,  Ogilvie,  would  say  many 
new  things  upon  the  study  of  mathematics;  and  he  has  according- 
ly confined  himself  pretty  much  to  the  illustration  of  what  has 
been  said  by  others.  His  remarks  are  often  happy,  and  his  lan- 
guage almost  always  glowing  and  forcible.  We  give, as  a  speci- 
men, the  following  observations  upon  the  immutability  of  mathe- 
matical truth:— 

'Were  every  order  of  created  intelligences,  from  the  meat  glorious 
seraphim  and  cherubim,  down  to  the  humblest  human  intellect  capable  of 
comprehending  its  evidence,  contemplating  this  theorem  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  not  appear  in  the  same  light,  to 
every  individual  mind,  in  this  stupendous  congregation  of  intelligent  be- 
ings. Respecting  mathematical  truth,  the  ideas  of  Adam,  before  the  fall, 
must  have  corresponded  with  those  of  the  celestial  visitants  of  Paradise, 
and  with  those  abo  of  the  most  corrupted  and  irreclaimable  of  his  de- 
scendants. Even  in  the  infernal  regions  where  the  glorious  faculties  of 
one  oi  the  highest  orders  of  created  intelligences,  are  in  the  utmost  pos- 
sible i  egree  perverted  and  maligned,  where  God  is  detested,  evil  pursued 
as  good,  and  truth  abhorred,  mathematical  truth  sheds  its  "  increate" 
and  irreirangible  light,  on  the  minds  of  demons  and  damned  spirits,  as 
clearh ,  as  on  the  originally  less,  but  now  perhaps  more  glorious  faculties, 
of  Newton  or  of  PascaL  We  may  even  dare  to  believe,  that  in  regard 
to  every  theorem  supported  by  mathematical  demonstration,  science  and 
omniscience  coincide;  that  the  evidence  is  beheld  in  the  same  light,  by 
the  Almighty  mind,  by  the  Creator  himself,  and  by  the  humblest  and  most 
fallible  oi  his  intelligent  cretaures.  Mathematical  science  may  be  there- 
fore viewed,  as  a  portion  of  divine  truth,  revealed  not  by  inspiration  bat 
fry  intuition.'   pp.  12,  13. 

In  some  instances  we  think  the  author  exalts  mathematics 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  sciences;  and  we  confess  we  do  not 
assent  to  his  remarks  upon  the  comparative  mutability  of  moral 
truth.  Whether  such  truth  is  demonstrable,  according  to  the  ri- 
gorous signification  of  that  term,  we  are  not  prepared,  nor  is  it 
essential,  to  determine:  but  that  it  is  as  immutable  as  mathemati- 
cal truth,  and  that  the  circumstance  upon  which  Mr.  OgQrie 
founds  its  mutability  is  equally  applicable  to  the  truth  of  matfc- 
raatics,  we  think  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing.  NothV%> 
in  the  first  place,  appears  to  us  more  immutably  true  than  the  pna- 
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positioi>*— that  a  creature  must  be  absolutely  dependent  on  its 
creator.  All  mathematical  demonstration,  we  know,  is  founded 
upon  definitions  only;  and  to  us  it  seems  extremely  clear  that, 
when  we  have  once  established  precise  definitions  of  the  words 
creature,  dependence,  and  creator,  the  relation  subsisting  between 
these  three  ideas  is  as  absolute  as  that  which  subsists  between 
any  mathematical  ideas.  In  all  sublunary  things  a  creator  can  only 
control  the  creature  in  so  far  as  his  power  is  adequate,  and  our 
notions  are  therefore  vitiated  by  conditions;  but  when  we  ascend 
to  the  source  of  all  power,  where  adequacy  is  lost  in  omnipotence, 
our  ideas  acquire  a  precision  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sur- 
pass; and  the  relation  subsisting  between  those  of  creator,  depen- 
dence, and  creature,  is  as  immutable  as  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween those  of  *  equality,' { the  sum  of  two  right  angles,'  and  '  the 
sum  of  the  three  acute  angles  in  any  triangle.'  The  first  principle 
c*f  natural  ethics,* — that  all  created  things,  inanimate  as  well  as 
animate,  are  unconditionally  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, appears  to  us  as  indisputable,  as  universal,  and  as  indes- 
tructible as  any  mathematical  truth  whatsoever. 

Nor,  in  our  opinion,  has  Mr.  Ogilvie  established  the  c  soli- 
tary pre-eminence  of  mathematical  science'  in  point  of  practical 
invariability.  And  lest  we  should  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  garbling  the  author's  phraseology  by  attempting  to  abridge  it, 
/•ve  sRall  transcribe  what  he  says  on  the  subject,  word  for  word. 
*  The  principles  of  moral  science  (p.  14.)  so  far  as  they  inculcate 
the  cardinal  duties  of  conforming  moral  action  to  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  pursuing  what,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  in  every 
part  of  the  universe,  is  intrinsically  good,  and  avoiding  what, accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws,  is  intrinsically  evil,  arc  questionless  immuta- 
ble,and  extend  their  imperial  sway  throughout  the  intellectual  uni- 
verse: but  in  the  application  and  practice  of  these  principles,  even 
moral  science,  (so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful, the  noxious  or  salutary  effects,  which  material  objects  pro- 
duce on  the  external  and  internal  organs  of  conscious  beings,  and 
on  the  social  relations,  that  derive  their  origin  from  the  varieties 
of  this  influence  and  action)  necessarily  varies  with  their  organiza- 
tion.* Now  we  apprehend  that  all  this  may  be  said  of  mathema- 
tics also:  and  in  order  to  make  ourselves  the  better  understood  we 
must  primarily  inquire,  what  is  the  true  object  of  mathematical 
science?  This  question  is  discussed  somewhat  at  large  by  Mr. 
Stewart;  and  we  had  occasion  to  notice  his  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject in  our  Number  for  January .f  Our  readers  will  there  find  us 
supporting  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  observation,  that  hypothetical,  and 
not  absolute,  truth,  is  the  object  of  mathematical  reasoning;— but 
to  prevent  ail  possibility  of  misapprehension,  we  shall  extract 
from  the  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  the  whole 
passage  in  which  this  doctrine  is  recognized  and  enforced* 

*  We  apply  this  term  to  inanimate  existeuoes,  because  there  ii  i>o  other  that 
will  answer  our  purpose* 

f  Vol  VII,  p.  52. 
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*  In  mathematics,  (says  Mr.  Stewart,  Vol.  II.  p.  liS,  Boston  edition) 
the  propositions  which  we  demonstrate  only  assert  a  connexion  between 
certain  suppositions  and  certain  consequences.  Our  reasonings,  there- 
fore, in  mathematics,  are  directed  to  an  object  essentially  different  from 
what  we  have  in  view,  in  any  other  employment  of  our  intellectual  facul 
ties;  not  to  ascertain  truths  with  respect  to  actual  existences,  but  to  trace 
the  logical  filiation  of  consequences  which  follow  from  an  assumed  fyjpo 
thesis.  If  from  this  hypothesis  we  reason  with  correctness,  nothing,  it  ii 
manifest,  can  be  wanting  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  result;  as  this 
result  only  asserts  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  supposition  and  lbs 
•onclusion. 

And  again  (p.  165,  id.  vol.)  he  says, '  For  the  more  complete  illustration 
of  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  although  the 
peculiar  force  of  that  reasoning  which  is  properly  called  mathematical?  de- 
pends  on  the  circumstance  of  its  principles  being  hypothetical,  yet  if  in  any 
instance  the  supposition  could  be  ascertained  as  actually  existing,  the 
conclusion  might,  with  the  same  certainty,  be  applied.  If  I  were  satisfied, 
for  example,  that  in  a  particular  circle  drawn  on  paper,  all  the  radii  were 
exactly  equal,  every  property  which  Euclid  has  demonstrated  of  that 
curve  might  be  confidently  affirmed  to  belong  to  this  diagram.  As  the 
thing,  however,  here  supposed,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  imperfection 
of  our  senses,  the  truths  of  geometry  can  never,  in  their  practical  appli- 
cations, possess  demonstrative  evidence;  but  only  that  kind  of  evidence 
which  our  organs  of  perception  enable  us  to  maintain/ 

In  demonstrating  a  property  of  the  lever,  for  example,  we  make 
no  allowances  for  weight  or  size* — but  confine  our  reasoning  to 
an  inflexible  mathematical  line;  whereas  in  all  actual  existences 
both  these  considerations  must  have  place;  and  our  conclusions 
will  be  found  to  vary  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  every  in- 
dividual lever  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  examine.  To  mathe- 
matics, therefore,  we  may  apply  the  same  language  which  our 
author  uses  in  relation  to  moral  science.  It  is  equally  true  of  both 
that,  while  the  principles  themselves  are  absolutely  immutable, 
*  the  practice  of  those  principles  must  necessarily  vary  with  the 
organization'  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  only 
Ihing  absolutely  immutable  about  either,  is  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  abstract  ideas,— between  existences  which  are  al- 
together unconnected  with  the  grossness  and  corruptibility  of 
matter,  and  which  therefore  seem  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  sha- 
ring the  immortality  of  mind. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  must  not  be  considered  as  pla- 
cing moral  science  upon  the  same  footing  with  mathematics,  in  the 
demonstrative  clearness  and  precision  of  its  reasoning*— -nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  we  be  supposed  to  concede,  in  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  proposition,  that  its  inferiority  in  this  particular  is  as- 
cribable  to  any  necessary  incapability  of  such  precision  and  clear- 
ness. Fortunately  mankind  can  reason  upon  mathematical  prob- 
lems with  unbiassed  deliberation,— for  the  interests  of  no  individual 
seem  to  be  particularly  at  stake  in  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
deduced:  but  when  the  propositions  of  morality  are  M>  be  exam- 
ined, every  human  being  reads  his  own  fate  in  the  truths  which 
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may  be  discovered;  and  some  shrink  from  the  task  without  pro- 
ceeding a  step, — while  others  go  just  so  far  and  admit  just  so 
much  as  will  insure  the  safety  of  'their  single  selves.'  Perhaps 
a  majority  will  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  omnipotent  Crea- 
tor, and  the  consequent  dependence  of  all  created  things  upon  his 
single  will;  but  then  there  still  remains  sufficient  room  for  scepti- 
cism in  determining  how  and  where  that  will  is  manifested.  Some 
will  conclude  that  their  own  reason  is  only  to  be  consulted,  yet 
neglect  to  exercise  that  reason;  while  others  will  confess  that  a 
revelation  must  be  had,  yet  deny  the  authenticity  of  that  which 
we  already  possess;  and  thus,  in  some  way  or  another,  mankind 
will  contrive  to  get  rid  of  a  question,  which  so  deeply  involves 
their  own  welfare  in  the  present  world,  and  so  completely  deter- 
mines the  complexion  of  their  destiny  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
Had  all  this  been  at  stake  in  verifying  the  proposition,  that  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides,  we  somewhat  ques- 
tion whether  Pythagoras,  or  any  body  else,  would  have  ventured 
upon  the  demonstration. 

With  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  remarks  upon  the  study 
of  mathematical  science  our  own  opinion  very  nearly  coincides; 
and  we  think  he  is  particularly  happy  in  demonstrating  the  effect 
which  it  produces  upon  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  student.  We 
shall  not  have  space  for  much  detail;  but  the  whole  of  his  rea- 
soning is  compendiously  stated  in  the  following  paragraph: — 

*  The  study  of  mathematical  science  then  ought,  he  conceives,  to  enter 
extensively  into  every  coarse  of  liberal  education,  because  it  has  a  strong 
and  peculiar  tendency  to  exercise  the  governing  faculty  of  the  mind,  the 
understanding;  because  it  communicates,  and  because  from  this  source 
only  we  can  derive,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  immutable  truths,  suscep- 
tible of  practical  applications  infinitely  diversified,  and  imparting  to  every 
subject  to  which  they  are  applied,  all  the  distinctness  and  precision  of 
thought,  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  reaching;  and  because  the 
study  of  mathematical  science  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  establish  habits 
of  composure,  recollectedness,  dispassionate  inquiry,  intense  reflection, 
and  patient  investigation,  than  any  other  study  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  youth.*   p.  18. 

There  are  one  or  two  topics  upon  which  we  wish  Mr.  Ogilvie 
had  dwelt  with  more  emphasis;  and  as  we  sympathize  with  him 
in  a  desire  of  recommending  the  study  of  mathematics,  we  shall 
record  a  few  of  our  own  reflections  upon  what  we  consider  is  an 
all-important  subject.  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  derivable  from 
the  intellectual  discipline  of  mathematics,  is  the  habit  and  dispo- 
sition which  it  gives  the  mind  of  resting  contented  with  nothing 
far  short  of  demonstration  in  moral  and  political  science.  To  use 
a  parallelism,  of  which  Mr.  Ogilvie  will  particularly  recognize  the 
cogency,  the  mind  that  has  become  accustomed  to  mathematics  is 
like  the  stomach  which  has  been  addicted  to  opium;  in  neither 
case  will  any  ordinary  stimulus  produce  the  satisfaction  for  which 
our  artificial  habitude  has  given  us  a  craving;  and  we  naturally 
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seek  to  make  up  in  quantity  what  we  perceive  to  be  deficient  b 
kind.  The  person,  therefore,  who  has  been  well  educated  in  ma- 
thematics will  never  terminate  his  research  on  moral  subjects,  till 
by  the  multiplication,  if  not  by  the  cogency,  of  his  proofs,  the  pro- 
position he  may  be  examining  is  reduced  to  something  like  de- 
monstrative certainty.  When  a  theorem  of  morality  is  proposed 
to  such  a  person,  the  mathematical  habit  of  his  mind  induces  hira 
to  conclude  at  once,  that,  like  all  the  other  propositions  with  which 
he  has  been  conversant,  the  one  before  him  is  capable  of  complete 
demonstration;  and  thus  he  acquires  a  faith  which,  we  are  told 
both  in  sacred  and  in  profane  writings,  is  about  equivalent  to 
power  itself:  potest,  quia  posse  videtur.  This  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  senses  in  which  mathematical  studies  are  said  to 
*  strengthen'  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind.  Exertion  is  the  soul 
of  ability  *  and  any  intellectual  regimen  which  furnishes  a  provo- 
cative to  the  mind  is,  in  effect,  the  creator  of  just  so  much  power 
as  it  is  the  means  of  bringing  into  play. 

There  is  another  indirect  sense  in  which  we  say  the  mind  is 
strengthened  by  being  versed  in  mathematical  reasoning.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  so  much  in  the  actual  increase,  as  in  the  due  application 
of  intellectual  strength,  that  the  benefit  of  such  studies  can  with 
propriety  be  said  to  consist.  Great  native  vigour,  without  some 
artificial  skill,  is  only  superior  to  absolute  imbecility  m  the  means 
which  it  possesses  of  defeating  its  own  purposes.  If  it  makes  a 
false  or  clumsy  trip,  its  own  innate  power  will  often  bring  it  to  the 
ground.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  comparative  impotency 
acquires  prodigious  power  by  learning  to  apply  itself  in  the  right 
season  and  at  the  right  spot;  insomuch  that  the  greatest  natural 
strength  is  often  obliged  to  suffer  the  mortification  of  being  over- 
thrown by  an  opponent,  of  which  almost  the  only  power  seems  to 
be  that  of  proper  application.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
give  the  mind  this  kind  of  power,  than  the  study  of  mathematical 
science.  In  demonstration  of  all  sorts  we  learn  by  sad  experience 
that  we  must  patiently  labour  from  the  beginning  to  the  end* — 
and  that  it  will  never  do  to  anticipate  some  steps  and  pass  hastily 
over  others.  Every  successive  part  must  wait  for  its  turn;  and  to 
begin  in  the  middle,  or  hurry  on  to  the  end,  is  soon  found  to  be  a 
misapplication  both  of  time  and  of  ability.  When  this  experience 
generates  a  habit  and  the  mind  acquires  skill  in  handling  its  fa- 
culties, we  are  enabled  to  discuss  moral  or  political  science  with 
a  success  which  untutored  intellect  can  never  hope  to  attain. 

It  is  acknowledged,  moreover,  that  the  mind  actually  acquires 
strength  by  mathematical  exercise; — and  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject we  adopt  in  its  full  extent  the  observations  of  the  essayist 
before  us-— *  The  understanding  (says  he)  is  as  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily invigorated  by  a  study  of  this  sort,  as  our  arm,  or  any 
other  limb,  by  the  gymnastic  exercises  that  call  into  frequent  and 
vigorous  action,  the  muscles  that  actuate  it;  or,  any  organ  of 
sense  by  frequent  and  concentrated  attention  to  the  class  of  senai- 
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ble  objects,  to  the  perception  of  which  it  is  exclusively  adap- 
ted.'— These  we  consider  as  the  leading  benefits  derivable  from 
mathematical  pursuits.  Our  author  has  not  entered  so  deeply 
as  we  expected  he  would  into  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
was  to  point  out  their  bearing  upon  the  acquisition  *  of  ability  and 
skill,  in  oratory;'  a  circumstance  which  is,  we  think,  the  more  to  be 
Regretted,  because  his  own  experience  has  been  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  such  an  examination.  We  can  readily  perceive,  however, 
that  the  same  mathematical  habits  which  would  assist  us  in  all 
kinds  of  moral  reasoning,  must  of  course  be  advantageous  in 
-composing  or  in  delivering  the  argumentative  part  of  an  oration. 

*  The  study  of  mathematical  science  has  a  strong  tendency  to  irnbnc  th* 
mind  with  impartiality  and  candour  in  estimating  the  strength  of  rea»on- 
iugl  to  weaken  the  influence  of  every  sort  of  prejudice;  to  render  the 
mind  less  accessible  to  the  perturbations  of  passion,  even  in  deliberating 
on  a  subject  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  and  inflame  passion;  to  ena- 
ble the  orator  to  exertan  habitual  recollectedness,  a  dignified  self-posses- 
sion, a  philosophical  composure  of  temper,  even  amidst  the  turbulence, 
and  strife,  and  rancorous  contentions  of  popular  assemblies,  vested  with 
supreme  political  power,  and  debating  on  measures  of  the  most  momen- 
tous consequence  to  the  community.  The  study  of  mathematical  science^ 
has  also  a  peculiar  tendency  to  train  and  prepare  the  mind,  to  investigate 
with  patient  and  persevering  attention  any  subject,  (how  novel,  complica- 
ted and  tedious  soever)  the  investigation  of  which,  may  be  necessary  to 
the  successful  exertion  of  oratorical  skill. '    p.  23. 

This  Essay  is  closed  with  an  examination  of  the  effects  produ- 
ced upon  the  mind  by  an  exclusive  employment  on  mathematical 
subjects.  As  our  reasonings  are  entirely  confined  to  ideas  which 
are  purely  hypothetical,  and  can  never  be  strictly  applied  to  ac- 
tual things,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  a  mind  exclusively  employed 
in  this  manner  may,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  become  so  com- 
pletely heremetical  in  the  body  as  to  lose  ail  inclination  and  capa- 
city te  participate  in  concerns  of  the  world.  This  will  appear  to  be 
more  especially  true,  when  we  consider  how  completely  some  per- 
sons become  fascinated  with  the  study,  and  how  thoroughly  it  sti- 
fles and  suppresses  every  faculty  of  the  soul — except  the  un- 
derstanding. This  absolute  predominance  of  the  strongest  intel- 
lectual power  is  analagous  to  usurpations  of  every  other  sort:— 
The  stability  of  empire  can  only  be  secured  either  by  utterly  ex«! 
terminating  all  the  other  powers,  or  by  reducing  them  to  one  uni- 
form level  of  obedient  insignificance.  Hence  the  exclusive  mathe- 
matician is  incapable  of  perceiving  the  beauty  of  outward  objects,— 
of  distinguishing  the  boundaries  between  the  shades  of  moral  rea- 
soning,— or  of  sympathizing  with  the  feelings  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

*  The  eye  of  the  mere  mathematician  is  open,  and  the  pictures  of  exter- 
nal objects  are  optically  delineated  on  his  retina,  but  he  is  insensible  to 
the  beauty  or  deformity,  and  often  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the 
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picture.  The  air  in  the  vicinity  of  his  auditory  nerve  vibrates,  and  (trf 
nerve  vibrates  in  unison,  but  he  hears  not  the  sound,  attends  not  to  the1 
impression,  nor  interprets  the  meaning  it  conveys:  when  he  calls  intrf 
action  his  locomotive  muscles,  his  movements  are  rather  automatic  than 
voluntary,  for  being1  perfectly  inattentive  to  the  shifting  scene  without* 
him,  he  is  as  unconscious  of  change  of  place  as  a  somnambulist:  his  re- 
flections and  speculations  during  the  day  are  almost  as  perfectly  dis- 
connected from,  and  as  little  influenced  by  external  impressions,  as  the 
*  dreams  of  night:  his  fits  of  profound  reverie  and  absence  exhibit  aH  the 
appearance  of  trance.'— p.  20. 

c  Particular  modes  of  thinking,  of  arranging  our  ideas,  when  rooted  by 
habit,  cherished  with  enthusiasm  and  exerted  exclusively,  are  in  their 
operation  and  effects,  somewhat  analogous  to  our  corporeal  organs  of 
sense,  each  of  which  affords  us  access  to  a  particular  class  of  sensations 
and  excludes  every  other*  The*  mere  mathematician  taking  supreme  de- 
light in  one  mode  of  arranging  his  ideas,  and  wholly  indifferent  and  unac- 
customed to  every  other,  regards  not  with  indifference  merely,  but  with 
disgust  and  scorn,  the  tasteful  but  unreal  transpositions  and  combinations 
of  ideas,  in  which  imagination  most  delights. '—p.  27. 

'  The  intellectual  eye  of  the  mere  mathematician,  inured  to  contem- 
plate only  subjects,  that  are  irradiated  by  the  solar  light  of  intuition,  be- 
comes inexcitable"  and  blind  to  the  faint  and  dubious  Ii£bt  of  probability, 
and  he  thus  grows  sceptical  about  the  truth  of  opinions,  and  even  facts, 
which  every  body  else  admits  to  be  probable,  or,  even  certain:  or,  if,  on- 
evidence  which  he  regards  as  unsatisfactory,  he  is  induced  to  admit  the 
truth  of  conclusions,  that  are  not  deduced  from  mathematical  principles, 
his  understanding  debauched  and  enervated  by  excessive  devotion  to 
species  of  evidence  in  which  there  are  no  degrees,  will  be  apt  to  overlook 
the  nice  and  almost  infinite  shades  of  probability,  and  thus  become  credu- 
lous. The  writei>af  this  es?ay,  was  well  acquainted  with  a  mathematician,* 
who  averred  with  perfect  innocence  and  simplicity,  his  conscientious  be- 
lief that  all  minis  of  government,  were  equally  expedient,  all  codes  of 
law  equally  equitable,  and  all  systems  of  morality  equally  defensible/ 
pp.  3-1,  32. 

The  examination  of  the  two  following  essays,  together  with 
some  verbal  remark*  upon  the  stile  of  our  author,  must  be  post-' 
poned  to  our  next  number.  In  the  mean  time  tr e  ought  to  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Ogilvie  does  not  seem  to  have  staked  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  essay  we  have  just  done  examining,— but  to  have  laidt 
out  his  strength  and  placed  his  reliance  upon  that  which  directly* 
succeeds  ity— *  On  the  Nature,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human* 
Knowledge. 
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The  following"  official  letters  complete  our  series  of  naval  documents  re- 
lative to  the  late  war. — We  take  this  occasion  to  advertise  our  reaJers 
that,  as  the  affairs  of  the  navy  can  occupy  but  very  little  space  during  the 
inaction  of  peace,  we  shall  not  find  sufficient  materials  for  a  regular  con- 
tinuance of  the  Chronicle.  Articles  under  that  head,  however,  will  appear 
as  often  as  occasion  shall  require: — and  we  arc  induced  to  believe  that 
such  an  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  greater  part  of  our 
readers. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  EPERVIER. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Warrington  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy. 

United  States'  Sloop  Peamck,  at  sea,  lot.  27*  47*, 
Sir,  long.  80o  9',  "Z'Ua  April,  1314. 

I  h  ave  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  we  have  this  morning*  captured, 
after  an  action  of  forty-two  minutes,  his  majesty's  brig  Epervier,  rating 
and  mounting  18  thirty- two- pound  carronades,  with  128  men,  of  whom 
eight  were  killed,  and  15  wounded  (according  to  the  best  information  we 
could  obtain).  Among  the  latter  is  her  first  lieutenant,  who  has  lost  an 
arm,  and  received  a  severe  splinter-wound  on  the  hip.  Not  a  man  in  the 
Peacock  was  killed,  and  only  two  wounded;  neither  dangerously  so.  The 
fate  of  the  Epervier  would  have  been  determined  in  much  less  time,  but 
for  the  circumstance  of  our  foreyard  being  totally  disabled,  by  twu 
round  shot  in  the  starboard  quarter,  from  her  first  broadside,  which  en- 
tirely deprived  us  of  the  use  of  our  fore  and  fore-topsails,  and  compelled 
us  to  keep  the  ship  large  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  action. 

This,  with  a  few  topmast  and  top-gallant  backstays  cut  away,  a  few  shot 
through  our  sails,  is  the  only  injury  the  Peacock  has  sustained.  Not  a 
roundshot  touched  our  hull;  our  masts  and  spars  are  as  sound  as  ever. 
When  the  enemy  struck,  he  had  five  feet  water  in  his  hold,  his  main-top- 
mast was  over  the  side,  his  main  boom  shot  away,  his  foremu**  cut  nearly 
id  two  and  tottering,  his  forcrigging  and  stays  shot  away,  uis  bowsprit 
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badly  wounded,  and  forty-five  shot-holes  in  his  hull,  twenty  of  which 
were  within  a  foot  of  his  water  line.  By  great  exertion  we  got  her  in 
sailing"  order,  just  as  dark  came  on. 

In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  enemy  struck,  the  Peacock  was  ready  for 
another  action,  in  every  recpect  but  her  fore-yard,  which  was  sent  down, 
fished,  and  had  the  foresail  set  again  in  forty-five  minutes:  such  was  the 
spirit  and  activity  of  our  gallant  crew.  The  Epervier  had  under  ber 
convoy  an  English  hermaphrodite  brig,  a  Russian  and  a  Spanish  ship, 
which  al!  -hauled  their  wind,  and  stood  to  the  ea*t  north-east.  I  had  deter- 
mined u«  on  pursuing  the  former,  but  found  that  it  would  not  answer  to 
kave  our  }>ri/,c  in  her  then  crippled  state,  and  thetnore  particularly  so, 
as  we  found  she  had  in  specie  120,000  dollars,  which  we  soon  transferred 
to  this  sloop. 

Every  officer,  seamen,  and  marine  did  his  duty,  which  is  the  highest 
compl  iment  1  can  pay  them. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

L.  Warrington. 

P.  S.  From  lieutenant  Nicholson's  report,  who  was  counting  up  the 
Epervier's  crew,  there  were  eleven  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 

L.  W. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  REINDEER. 

Cofly  of  a  letter  from  Cafitain  Johnson  Blakcley  to  the  Secretory 
of  the  Navy,  dated  United  States  Sloofi  of  War,  Wasfi,  V0rientr 
8th  July,  1814. 

Sir, 

On  Tuesday  the  28th  ultimo,  being  then  in  lititude  48®  $&  north, 
and  longitude  1 1<>  15*  west,  we  fell  in  with,  engaged,  and,  after  an  action 
of  nineteen  minutes,  captured  his  Britannic  majesty's  sloop  of  war  the 
Reindeer,  William  Manners,  esq.  commander.  Annexed  are  the  minutes 
of  our  proceedings  on  that  day,  prior  to  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  action. 

Where  all  did  their  duty,  and  each  appeared  anxious  to  excel,  it  u 
very  difficult  to  discriminate.  It  is,  however,  only  rendering  them  their 
merit  due,  when  it  is  declared  of  lieutenants  Reily  and  Bury,  first  and 
third  of  this  vessel,  and  whose  names  will  be  found  among  tho.se  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  Guerrierc  and  Java,  and  of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  second 
lieutenant,  who  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  capture  of  the  Boxer, 
that  their  conduct  and  courage  on  tin's  occasion  fulfilled  the  highest  ex- 
pectation, and  gratified  every  wish.  Sailing-master  Cart  is  abo  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  the  zeal  and  ability- with  which  he  discharged  his  ?a- 
rious  duties. 

The  cool  and  patient  conduct  of  every  officer  and  man,  while  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  "hitting  gun  of  the  enemy,  and  without  an  opportunity 
of  returning  it,  coidd  only  be  equalled  by  the  animation  and  ardour  ex- 
hibited when  actually  enjraged.  or  by  the  promptitude  and  firmness  with 
which  every  attempt  of  the  eneim  to  board  was  met,  and  successfully  re- 
pelled.   Such  conduct  may  be  seen,  but  cannot  well  be  described. 

The  Reindeer  mounted  16  twenty-four-pound  carronades,  two  long  six 
or  nine-pounders,  and  a  shifting  twelve-pound  carronade,  with  a  comple- 
ment of  on  board  118  men.  Her  crew  were  said  to  be  the  pride  of  Ply- 
mouth. 
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Our  loss  in  men  has  been  severe,  owing1  in  part  to  the  prosimity^f  the 
*wo  vessels,  and  the  extreme  smoothness  of  the  sea*  but  chiefly  in  repel- 
ling boarders.  That  of  the  enemy,  however,  was  infinitely  more  so,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 

Six  round  shot  struck  our  hull,  and  many  grape,  which  did  not  pene- 
trate far.  The  foremast  received  a  twenty-four-pound  shot,  which  passed 
through  its  centre,  and  our  rigging  and  sails  were  a  good  deal  injured. 

The  Reindeer  was  literally  cut  to  pieces  in  a  line  with  her  ports:  her 
upper  works,  boats  and  spare  spars  were  one  complete  wreck.  A  breeze 
springing  up  next  afternoon,  her  foremast  went  by  the  board. 

Having  received  all  the  prisoners  on  board,  which,  from  the  number  of 
wounded,  occupied  much  time,  together  with  their  baggage,  the  Reindeer 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  set  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  hours  blew  up. 
I  have  tho  honour  to  be, 

Very  respectfully, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  BLAKE  LEY. 

Hon.  Wm.  Jonts>  Secretary  of  the  JVavy. 

Minutes  of  the  action  between  the  United  States  Sloofi  Wasp,  and 
his  Britannic  majesty* s  Sloofi  Reindeer^  on  the  2Zth  June.  1814, 
tat.  48°  36'  M  long.  I  1°  15'  IV. 

At  4,  A,  M.  li^ht  breezes  and  cloudy;  at  a  quarter  after  4  discover- 
ed two  sails,  two  points  before  the  lee  beam,  kept  away  in  chase;  shortly 
after  discovered  one  sail,  on  the  weather  beam;  altered  the  course  and 
hauled  by  in  chase  of  the  sail  to  windward.  At  8,  sail  to  windward  bore 
E.  N.  E.?  wind  very  light;  at  10  the  stranger  sail,  bearing  E.  by  N.f 
hoisted  an  English  ensign  and  pendant,  and  displayed  a  signal  at  the  main 
(blue  and  yellow  diagonally).  Meridian,  light  airs  and  clouds;  at  half 
past  12,  P.  M.,  the  enemy  showed  a  blue  and  white  flag,  diagonally,  at  the 
lore,  and  fired  a  gun;  1  hour  15  minutes,  called  all  hands  to  quarters,  and 
prepared  for  action;  1  hour  22  minutes,  believing  we  could  weather  the 
enemy,  tacked  ship  and  stood  for  him;  1  hour  50  minutes,  the  enemy 
tacked  ship  and  stood  from  us;  1  hour  56  minutes,  hoisted  our  colours 
and  fired  a  gun  to  windward,  which  was  answered  by  the  enemy  with  ano- 
ther to  windward;  2  hours  20  minutes,  the  enemy  still  standing  from  us, 
set  the  royals;  2  hours  25  minutes,  set  the  flying-jib;  2  hours  29  minutes, 
set  the  upper  staysails;  2  hours  32  minutes,  the  enemy  having  tacked  far 
us,  took  in  the  staysails;  2  hours  47  minutes,  furled  the  royals;  2  hours  51 
minutes,  seeing  that  the  enemy  would  be  able  to  weather  us,  tacked  ship; 
Z  hours  3  minutes,  the  enemy  hoisted  his  flying-jib;  brailed  up  our  mizen; 
3  hours  1 5  minutes,  the  enemy  on  our  weather  quarter,  distant  about  60 
yards,  fired  his  shifting  gun,  a  twelve-pound  carronade,  at  us,  loaded  with 
round  and  grape-shot,  from  his  top-gallant  forecastle;  3  hours  17  minutes, 
fired  the  same  gun  a  second  time;  3  hours  19  minutes,  fired  it  a  third 
time;  3  hours  21  minutes,  fired  it  a  fourth  time;  3  hours  24  minutes,  a  fifth 
shot,  all  from  the  same  gun.  Finding  the  enemy  did  not  get  sufficiently 
on  the  beam  to  enable  us  to  bring  our  guns  to  bear,  put  the  helm  a-lee, 
and  at  26  minutes  after  3  commenced  the  action,  with  the  after-carronade 
on  the  starboard  side,  and  fired  in  succession;  3  hours  34  minutes,  hauled 
up  the  mainsail;  3  hours  40  minutes,  the  enemy,  having  his  larboard  bow 
in  contact  with  our  larboard  quarter  endeavoured  to  board  us;  but  was 
repulsed  in  every  attempt;  at  3  hours  44  minutes,  orders  were  given  to 
board  in  turn,  which  were  promptly  executed,  when  all  resistance  imme- 
diately ceased,  and  at  3  hours  45  minutes  the  enemy  hauled  down  his  flag. 

•  "      .  J.  BLAKELEY. 
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List  of  Kilted  and  Wounded  on  board  the  Wasp. 

Killed,  6 

Wounded,  21 

Killed  and  Wounded  on  board  tJie  Reindeer. 

Killed,       -  -         -         -         -  - 

Wounded  dangerously,  -         -         -         -  10 

Do.     severely,  -          -         -         -  17 

Do.     slightly,  15 

Whole  number  wounded,         -  42 

Whole  number  killed  and  wounded,  67 

N.  B.  More  than  half  the  wounded  were,  in  consequence  of  the  sever 
xity  and  extent  of  their  wounds,  put  on  board  a  Portuguese  brig",  called 
the  Libbon  Packet,  on  the  third  day  after  the  action,  to  wit,  on  the  1st 
July,  bound  to  Plymouth,  England. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  LEVANT  AND  CYANS. 

Cofiy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Stewart  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
JVavy,  dated  United  States*  Frigate  Constitution,  May  —  1815. 

Sir, 

On  the  20th  of  February  last,  the  island  of  Madeira  bearing  about 
W.  S.  W. ,  distant  60  leagues,  we  fell  in  with  his  Britannic  majesty's  two 
ships  of  war,  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  and  brought  them  to  action  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  both  of  which,  after  a  spirited  engagement  of 
40  minutes,  surrendered  to  the  ship  under  ray  command. 

Considering  the  advantages  derived  by  the  enemy,  from  a' divided  and 
more  active  force,  as  also  their  superiority  in  the  weight  and  number  of 
guns,  I  deem  the  speedy  and  decisive  result  of- this  action  the  strongest  as- 
surance which  can  be  given  to  the  government,  that  all  under  my  com- 
mand did  their  duly.,  and  gallantly  supported  the  reputation  of  American 
seamen. 

Inclosed  you  will  receive  the  minutes  of  the  action,  and  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  this  ship:  also  inclosed  you  will  receive,  for 
your  information,  a  statement  of  the  actual  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  their  ships,  as  near  as  could  be 
ascertained. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  STEWART. 

Honourable  B.  W.  Crowninshieldy 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

List  of  Killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  United  States'  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, of  forty  four  guns  (mounting  thirty-two  twenty  four  pounders,  and 
twenty  iliirty-two  pound  carronades)y  on  the  20th  February ,  1015,  in  at- 
iion  with  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships  Cyane  and  Levant* 

Killed— 3.    Wounded— 12-    Total— 15. 
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Statement  of  the  actual  force  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  shim  Levant,  cap-  . 
tain  the  honourable  George  Douglas,  commander;'  ami  Cyane,  captain 
Gordon  Falcon,  commander,  with  the  number  killed  ami  wounded  on  board 
each  ship,  on  the  20th  February,  1815,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained, 
while  engaged  urith  the  United  Stales*  frigate  Constitution, 

Levant, 

IS  thirty-two-poundcrs,  carronades. 

1  twelve-pounder,  do. 

2  nine-pounders,  long  guns. 

SI  guns,  156  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
Prisoners,  133  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
Killed— 23.    Wounded— 16.    Total  killed  and  wounded—  30 

Cyane, 

22  thirty-two-pou  riders,  carronades, 
10  eighteen  pounders,  do. 
2  twelve-pounders,  long  guns. 

34  guns,  180  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
2  brass  swivels. 
Prisoners,  168  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
Killed— 12.  Wounded— 26.    Total  killed  and  wounded— 38. 

Minutes  of  the  action  between  the  United  Slates9  frigate  Consti- 
tution^ and  hin  Britannic  majesty's  shifts  Cyane  and  Levant,  on 
the  20th  February,  1815. 

Commences  with  light  breezes  from  the  east,  and  cloudy  weather,  at 
1,  discovered  a  sail  two  points  on  the  larboard  bow;  hauled  up  and  made 
sail  in  chase;  at  a  quarter  past  1 ,  made  the  sail  to  be  a  ship;  at  three 
quarters  past  1,  discovered  another  sail  a-head;  made  tbem  out  at  2  P.  M. 
to  be  both  ships,  standing  close  hauled,  with  their  starboard  tacks  on 
board;  at  4  P.  M.  the  weathermost  ship  made  signals,  and  bore  up  for  her 
consort,  then  about  ten  miles  to  leeward;  we  bore  up  after  her,  and  set 
lower,  topmast,  top-gallant,  and  royal  studdingsails  in  chase;  at  half  past 
4,  carried  away  our  main-royaimast;.  took  in  the  sails  and  got  another 
prepared;  at  5  P.  M.  commenced  firing  on  the  chase  from  our  two  lar- 
board bow  guns;  our  shot  falling  short,  ceased  firing;  at  half  past  5,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  prevent  their  junction,  cleared  ship  for  action,  then 
about  four  miles  from  the  two  ships;  at  forty  minutes  after  5,  they  passed 
within  hail  of  each  other,  and  hauled  by  the  wind,  on  the  starboard  tack, 
hauled  up  their  courses,  and  prepared  to  receive  us;  at  forty-five  mi- 
nutes past  5,  they  made  all  sail  close  hauled  by  the  wind,  in  hopes  of 
getting  to  windward  of  us,  at  fifty-five  minutes  past  5,  finding  themselves 
disappointed  in  their  object,  and  we  were  closing  with  them  fast,  they 
shortened  sail,  and  formed  on  a  line  of  wind,  about  half  a  cable's  length 
from  each  other.  At  6  P.  M.,  having  them  under  command  of  our  bat- 
tery, hoisted  our  colours,  which  was  answered  by  both  ships  hoisting  Eng- 
lish ensigns;  at  five  minutes  past  6  ranged  up  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
sternmost  ship,  about  300  yards  distant,  and  commenced  the  action  by 
broadsides,  both  ships  returning  our  fire  with  great  spirit  for  ?bout  fifteen 
minutes;  then  the  fire  of  the  enemy  beginning  to  slacken,  and  the  great 
column  of  smoke  collected  under  our  lee,  induced  us  to  cease  our  fire,  to 
ascertain  their  positions  and  conditions;  in  about  three  minutes,  the 
smoke  clearing  away,  we  found  ourselves  abreast  of  the  headmost  ship,. 
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the  sternmost  ship  luffing-  up  for  our  larboard  quarter;  we  poured  a  broad- 
tide  Into  the  headmost  ship,  and  then  braced  aback  our  main  and  mizen- 
topsails,  and  backed  astern,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  abreast  the  stern- 
most  ship,  when  the  action  was  continued  with  spirit  and  considerable 
effect,  until  thirty-fire  minutes  past  6,  when  the  enemy's  fire  again  slack- 
ened, and  we  discovered  the  headmost  bearing  up;  filled  our  topsails,  shot 
ahead,  and  gave  her  two  stern  rakes;  we  then  discovered  the  sternmost 
ship  wearing  also;  wore  ship  immediately  after  her,  and  gave  her  a  stern 
rake,  she  luffing  too  on  our  starboard  bow,  and  giving  us  her  larboard 
broadside;  we  ranged  up  on  her  larboard  quarter,  within  hail,  and  was 
about  to  give  her  our  starboard  broadside,  when  she  struck  her  colours, 
fired  a  lee  gun,  and  yielded.  At  fifty  minutes  past  6,  took  possession  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Cyane,  captain  Gordon  Falcon,  mounting 
thirty-four  guns.  At  3  P.  M.  filled  away  after  her  consort,  which  was 
still  in  sight  to  leeward.  At  half  past  8,  found  her  standing  towards  us, 
with  her  starboard  tacks  close  hauled,  with  top-gallant  sails  set  and  co- 
lours flying.  At  fifty  minutes  past  8,  ranged  close  alongside,  to  windward 
of  her,  on  opposite  tacks,  and  exchanged  broadsides:  wore  immediately 
under  her  stern,  and  raked  her  with  a  broadside;  she  then  crowded  all 
sail,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  by  running;  hauled  on  board  our  tacks, 
set  spanker,  and  flying-jib  in  chase.  At  half  past  9,  commenced  firing 
on  her  from  our  starboard  bow  chaser;  gave  her  several  shot,  which  cut 
her  spars  and  rigging  considerably.  At  10  P.  M.  finding  they  could  not 
escape,  fired  a  gun,  struck  her  colours,  and  yielded.  We  immediately 
took  possession  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Levant,  honourable  cap- 
tain George  Douglas,  mounting  twenty-one  guns.  At  1  A.  M.  the  da- 
mages of  our  rigging  was  repaired,  sails  shifted,  and  the  ship  in  fighting 
condition. 

Minutes  of  the  chase  of  the  United  State*9  frigate  Constitution, 
by  an  English  squadron  of  three  shifts^  from  out  the  harbour  of 
Port  Praya,  Island  of  St*  Jago, 

Commences  with  fresh  breezes  and  thick  foggy  weather.  At  five  mi- 
nutes past  12,  discovered  a  large  ship  through  the  fog,  standing-  in  for 
Port  Pray  a.  At  eight  minutes  past  12  discovered  two  other  large  ships 
astern  of  her,  also  standing  in  for  the  port.  From  their  general  appear- 
ance, supposed  them  to  be  one  of  the  enemy's  squadrons,  and  from  the 
little  respect  hitherto  paid  by  them  to  neutral  waters,  I  deemed  it  most 
prudent  to  put  to  sea.  The  signal  was  made  to  the  Cyane  and  Levant  to 
get  under  weigh.  At  12  A.  M.  with  our  topsails  set,  we  cut  onr  cable, 
and  got  under  weigh  (when  the  Portuguese  opened  a  fire  on  us  from  se- 
veral of  their  batteries  on  shore),  the  prize-ships  following  our  motion?, 
and  stood  out  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Pray  a,  close  under  East  Point,  pass- 
ing the  enemy's  squadron  about  gun-shot  to  windward  of  them;  i 
our  top-gallant  yards  and  set  foresail,  mainsail,  spanker,  flying-jib,  and 
top-gal lant  sails.  The  enemy  seeing  us  under  weigh,  taeked  ship  and 
made  all  sail  in  chase  of  us.  As  far  as  wc  could  judge  of  their  rate^,  i  ron 
the  thickness  of  the  weather,  supposed  them  two  ships  of  the  line  and 
one  frigate.  At  half  past  meridian,  cut  away  the  boats  towing  astern, 
first  cutter  and  gig.  At  1  P.  M.  found  our  Tailing  about  equal  with  the 
ships  on  our  lee  quarter;  but  the  frigate  luffing  up,  gaining  our  wake,  and 
rather  dropping  astern  of  us,  finding  the  Cy  ane  dropping  astcm  and  to 
leeward,  and  the  frigate  gaining  on  her  fast,  I  found  it  impossible  to  save 
her  if  she  continued  on  the  same  course,  without  having  the  Constitution 
brought  to  artion  by  their  whole  force,   f  msde  the  signal  at  ten  minute^ 
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tout  1  P.  M.  to  her  to  tack  ship,  which  was  complied  with.  This  manoeu- 
vre, I  conceived,  would  detach  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  in  pursuit  of  her, 
while  at  the  same  time,  from  her  position,  she  would  be  enabled  to  reach 
the  anchorage  at  Port  Praya,  before  the  detached  ship  could  come  up 
with  her;  but  if  they  did  not  tack  after  her,  it  would  afford  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  double  their  rear,  and  make  her  escape  before  the  wind.  They 
all  continued  in  full  chase  of  the  Levant  and  this  ship;  the  ship  on  our 
lee  quarter  fixing,  by  divisions,  broadsides,  her  shot  falling1  short  of  us. 
At  3  P.  M.  by  our  having  dropped  the  Levant  considerably,  her  situation 
became  (from  the  position  of  the  enemy's  frigate)  similar  to  the  Cyane's. 
It  became  necessary  to  separate  also  from  the  Levant,  or  risk  this  ship 
being  brought  to  action  to  cover  her.  1  made  the  signal  at  five  minutes 
past  3,  for  her  to  tack,  which  was  complied  with.  At  twelve  minutes 
Jjast  3,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  squadron  tacked  in  pursuit  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  this  ship.  This  sacrifice  of  the  Levant 
became  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution.  Sailing-mas- 
ter Hixon,  midshipman  Varnum,  one  boatswain's  mate  and  12  men,  were 
absent  on  duty  in  the  fifth  cutter,  to  bring  the  cartel  brig  under  our 
stem. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  PENGUIN. 

Copy  of  a  Utter  from  Captain  Biddlc  to  Commodore  Decatur*, 
dated  United  States9  Sloop  Hornet^  off  Tristan  d^Acunha^ 
March  25,  1815. 

Sin, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  23  in- 
stant, at  half  past  ten,  when  about  to  anchor  off  the  north  end  of  the 
island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  a  sail  was  seen  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, steering  to  the  westward,  the  wind  fresh  from  the  south-south-west. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  had  passed  on  to  the  westward,  so  that  we  could  not 
see  her  for  the  land.  I  immediately  made  sail  for  the  westward,  and 
shortly  after,  getting  in  sight  of  her  again,  perceived  her  to  bear  up  be- 
fore the  wind.  I  hove  too  for  her  to  come  down  to  us.  When  6he  had  ap- 
proached near,  I  filled  the  main-topsail,  and  Continued  to  yaw  the  ship, 
while  she  continued  to  come  down,  wearing  occasionally  to  prevent  her 
passing  under  our  stern.  At  1 ,  40,  P.  M.  being  within  nearly  musket- 
shot  distance,  she  hauled  her  wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  hoisted  English 
colours,  and  fired  a  gun.  We  immediately  luffed  too,  hoisted  our  ensign, 
And  gave  the  enemy  a  broadside.  The  action  being  thus  commenced,  a 
quick  and  well-directed  fire  was  kept  up  from  this  ship,  the  enemy  gra- 
dually drifting  nearer  to  us,  when  at  1,  55  minutes,  he  bore  up,  apparently 
to  run  us  on  board.  As  soon  as  1  perceived  he  would  certainly  fall  on 
board,  I  called  the  boarders,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  repel  any  attempt  to 
board  us.  At  the  instant  every  officer  and  man  repaired  to  the  quarter- 
deck, Where  the  two  vessels  were  coming  into  contact,  and  eagerly  press* 
ed  me  to  permit  them  to  board  the  enemy;  but  this  I  would  not  permit,  as 
it  was  evident,  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  that  our  fire  was4 
greatly  superior,  both  in  quickness  and  effect.  The  enemy's  DowspriC 
came  in  between  our  main  and  inizen  rigging,  on  our  starboard  side,  af- 
fording him  an  opportunity  to  board  us,  if  such  was  his  design;  but  no 
attempt  was  made.  There  was  a  considerable  swell  on,  and  as  the  sea 
lifted  us  ahead,  the  enemy's  bowsprit  carried  away  our  mizen  shrouds, 
stern-davits,  and  6panker-boom,  and  he  hung  upon  our  larboard  quarter. 
At  this  moment  an  officer,  whowa3  aftenvurdi  recognized  to-be  Mr- 
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M'Donadd,  the  first  lieutenant,  and  the  then  commanding"  officer,  called 

out  that  they  had  surrendered.  I  directed  the  marines  and  musketry-men 
to  cease  firing,  and,  while  on  the  tafFrail,  asking  if  they  had  surrendered, 
I  received  a  wound  in  the  neck.  The  enemy  ju6t  then  got  clear  of  us, 
And  his  foremast  and  bowsprit  being  both  gone,  an<f  perceiving  us  wearing 
to  give  him  a  fresh  broadside,  he  again  called  out  that  he  had  surrendered. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  restrain  my  crew  from  firm?  into  him  again, 
as  he  had  certainly  fired  into  us  after  having  surrendered.  From  the  fir- 
ing of  the  first  gun,  to  the  last  time  the  enemy  cried  out  he  had  surren- 
dered, was  exactly  twenty-two  minutes  by  the  watch.  She  proved  to  be 
his  Britannic  roajesH's  brig  Penguin,  mounting  16  thi  rty  -  two-  pound  car- 
ronnies,  two  long  twelves,  and  a  twelve-pound  carronade  on  the  top-gal- 
lant forecastle,  with  swivels  on  the  onpstern  in  the  tops.  She  had  a  spare 
port  forward,  so  as  to  fight  both  her  long  guns  of  a  side.  She  sailed  from 
England  in  September  last.  She  was  shorter  upon  deck  than  this  ship  by 
two  feet,  but  she  had  a  greater  length  of  keel,  greater  breadth  of  beam, 
thicker  sides,  and  higher  bulwarks,  than  this  ship,  and  was  in  all  respects 
a  remarkably  fine  vessel  of  her  class.  The  enemy  acknowledge  a  com- 
plement of  132;  12  of  them  supernumerary  marines,  from  the  Medway 
74,  received  on  board  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  ordered  to 
cruise  for  the  American  privateer,  Young  Wasp.  They  acknowledge, 
also,  a  loss  of  14  killed,  and  28  wounded;  but  Mr.  Mayo,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  prize,  assures  me  that  the  number  of  killed  was  certainly 
greater.  Among  the  killed  is  captain  Dickenson,  who  feD  at  the  close  ol 
the  action,  and  the  boatswain;  among  the  wounded  is  the  second  lieute- 
nant, purser,  and  two  midshipmen;  each  of  the  midshipmen  lost  a  leg. 
We  received  on  board,  in  all,  118  prisoners,  four  of  whom  have  since 
died  of  their  wounds.  Having  removed  the  prisoners,  and  taken  on 
noard  such  provisions  and  stores  as  would  be  useful  to  us,  I  scuttled  the 
Penguin,  this  morning  before  day-light,  and  she  went  down.  As  sbe  was 
completely  riddled  by  our  shot,  her  foremast  and  bowsprit  both  gone,  and 
fcer  mainmast  so  crippled  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  secured,  it  seemed 
mnadvisable,  at  this  distance  from  home,  to  attempt  sending  her  to  the 
United  States. 

This  ship  did  not  receive  a  single  round  shot  in  her  hull,  nor  any  mate- 
rial wound  in  her  spars;  the  rigging  and  sails  were  very  much  cut;  but 
^having  bent  a  new  suit  of  sails,  and  knotted  and  secured  our  rigging,  we 
are  now  completely  ready,  in  all  resects,  for  any  service.  We  were 
eight  men  short  of  complement,  and  had  nine  upon  the  sick  list  the  morn- 
ing of  the  action. 

Inclosed  is  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  I  lament  to  state  that  lieute- 
nant Conner  is  wounded  dangerously.  I  feel  groat  solicitude  on  his  ac- 
count, as  he  is  an  officer  of  much  promise,  and  his  loss  would  be  a  serious 
loss  to  the  service. 

It  is  a  most  pleasing  part  of  my  duty  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  conduct 
of  lieutenants  Conner  and  Newton,  Mr.  Mayo,  acting-lieutenant,  Brown- 
low  of  the  mariues,  sailing-master  Rommey,  and  the  other  officers,  sea- 
men and  marines  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree creditable  to  them,  and  calls  for  my  warmest  recommendation.  I 
cannot  indeed  do  justice  to  their  merits.  The  satisfaction  which  was  dif- 
fused throughout  the  ship,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stranger  was 
an  enemy's  sloop  of  war,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  every  one  repaired 
to  quarters,  fully  assured  me  that  their  conduct  in  action  would  be  mark- 
ed with  coolness  and  intrepidity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  BIDDLE. 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Decatur  to  the  Secretary  of  ths 
Navy^  dated  his  Britannic  majesty's  shift  Endymionf  at  sea,  Ja» 
nuary  18,  1815. 


The  painful  duty  of  detailing'  to  you  the  particular  causes  which  pre- 
ceded and  led  to  tthe  capture  of  the  late  United  States*  frigate  President, 
by  a  squadron  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ships  (as  per  margin),  has  devol- 
ved upon  me.  In  my  communication  of  the  14th,  I  made  known  to  you 
jny  intention  of  proceeding*  to  sea  ou  that  evening.  Owing  to  some  mis- 
take of  the  pilots,  the  shiD,  in  going  out,  grounded  on  the  bar,  where  she 
continued  to  strike  licavily  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  although  she  had  bro- 
ken several  of  her  rodder  braces,  and  had  received  such  other  material 
injury  as  to  render  her  return  into  port  desirable,  I  was  unable  to  do  so 
from  the  strong  westerly  wind  which  was  then  blowing.  It  being  now 
high  water,  it  became  necessary  to  force  her  over  the  bar  Jbefore  the  tide 
fell.  In  this  we  succeeded  by  10  o'clock,  when  we  shaped  our  course 
along  the  shore  of  Long-  Island  for  fifty  miles,  and  then  steered  S.  £.  by 
E.  At  5  o'clock,  three  ships  were  discovered  a  head:  we  immediately 
hauled  up  the  ship,  and  passed  two  riSiles  to  the  northward  of  them.  At 
daylight  we  discovered  four  ships  in  chase,  one  on  each  quarter,  and  two 
astern — the  leading  ship  of  the  enemy  a  razee.  She  commenced  a  fire 
upon  us;  but  without  effect.  At  meridian,  the  wind  became  light  and 
baffling:  we  had  increased  our  distance  from  the  razee,  but  the  next  ship 
astern,  which  was  also  a  large  ship,  had  gained,  and  continued  to  gain 
upon  us  considerably.  We  immediately  occupied  all  hands  to  lighten 
ship,  by  starting  water,  cutting  away  the  anchors,  throwing  overboard 
provisions,  cables,  spare  spars,  boats,  and  every  article  that  could  be  got 
at,  keeping  the  sails  wet  from  the  royals  down.  At  3,  we  had  the  wind 
quite  light:  the  enemy,  who  had  now  been  joined  by  a  brig,  had  a  strong 
breeze,  and  were  coming  up  with  us  rapidly.  The  Endymion  (mounting 
50  guns>,  twenty-four-pounders  on  the  main-deck)  had  now  approached  us 
within  gun-shot,  and  had  commenced  a  fire  with  her  bow  guns,  which  we 
returned  from  our  stern.  At  5  o'clock,  she  had  obtained  a  position  on  our 
starboard  quarter,  within  hah"  point  blank  shot,  on  which  neither  our  stern 
nor  quarter  guns  would  bear.  We  were  now  steering  E.  by  N.  the  wind 
N.  W,  I  remained  with  her  in  this  position  for  half  an  hour,  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  close  with  us  on  our  broadside;  in  which  case  I  had  pre- 
pared ray  crew  to  board;  but,  from  bis  continuing  to  yaw  bisship  to  main- 
tain his  position,  it  became  evident  that  to  close  was  not  his  intention* 
Every  fire  now  cut  some  of  our  sails  or  rigging. 

To  have  continued  our  course,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have 
been  placing  it  in  his  power  to  cripple  us,  without  being  subject  to  injury 
himself,  and  to  have  hauled  up  more  to  the  northward,  to  bring  our  stern 
guns  to  bear,  would  have  exposed  us  to  bis  raking  fire.  It  was  now  dusk, 
when  I  determined  to  alter  my  course  south,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  enemy  abeam;  and,  although  their  ships  astern  were  drawing  up  fast, 
J  felt  satisfied  I  should  be  enabled  to  throw  him  out  of  the  combat  before 
they  could  come  up,  and  was  not  without  hopes,  if  the  night  proved  dark 
(of  which  there  was  every  appearance),  that  I  might  still  be  enabled  to 
effect  my  escape.  Our  opponent  kept  off  at  the  same  instant  we  did,  and 
fur  fire  commenced  at  the  same  tone,  We  continued  engaged)  steering 
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south,  with  steeringsails  set,  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  we  completely 
succeeded  in  dismantling'  her.  Previously  to  her  dropping*  entirely  out  of 
the  action,  there  were  intervals  of  minutes  when  the  ships  were  broad- 
side and  broadside,  in  which  she  did  not  fire  a  gun.  At  this  period  (half 
past  eight  o'clock),  although  dark,  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron  were 
in  sight,  and  almost  within  gun-shot.  We  were  of  course  compelled  to 
abandon  her.  In  resuming  our  former  course,  ibr  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  squadron,  we  were  compelled  to  present  our  stern  to  our  antago- 
nist; but  such  was  his  state,  though  we  were  thus  exposed,  and  within 
range  of  his  guns,  for  half  an  hour,  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  this 
favourable  opportunity  of  raking  us.  We  continued  this  course  until  11 
o'clock,  when  two  fresh  ships  of  the  enemy  (the  Pomona  and  Tenedes) 
had  come  up.  The  Pomona  had  opened  her  fire  on  the  larboard  bow, 
within  musket-shot;  the  other  about  two  cables'  length  astern,  taking  a 
raking  position  on  our  quarter,  and  the  rest  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Endymion)  within  gun-shot.  Thus  situated,  with  about  one-fifth  of  my 
crew  killed  and  wounded,  my  ship  crippled,  and  a  more  than  four-fold 
force  ppppsed  to  me,  without  a  chance  of  escape  left,  I  deemed  it  my  duly 
to  surrender. 

It  is  with  emotions  of  prjde  I  bear  testimony  to  the  gallantry  and  stea- 
diness of  every  officer  and  man  I  had  the  honour  to  command  on  this  oc- 
casion; and  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  fact  of  their  having  beaten  a  force 
equal  to  themselves,  in  the  presence,  and  almost  under  the  guns  of  so 
vastly  a  superior  force,  when,  too,  it  was  almost  self-evident,  that,  what- 
ever their  excrtipns  might  be,  they  must  ultimately  be  captured,  will  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  what  they  would  have  performed,  had  the  force  op- 
posed to  them  been  in  any  degree  equal. 

It  is  with  extreme  pain  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  lieutenants  Babbit, 
Hamilton,  and  Howell,  fell  in  the  action.  They  have  left  no  officers  of 
superior  merit  behind  them. 

If,  sir,  the  issue  of  this  affair  had  been  fortunate,  I  should  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  have  recommended  to  your  attention  lieutenants  Shubrick  and 
GUlagher,  They  maintained  throughout  the  day  the  reputation  they  had 
acquired  in  former  actions. 

Lieutenant  Twiggs,  of  the  marines,  displayed  great  zeal;  his  men  were 
well  supplied,  and  their  fire  incomparable,  so  long  as  the  enemy  conti- 
nued within  musket-range. 

Midshipman  Randolph,  who  had  charge  of  the  forecastle  division,  ma- 
naged it  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

From  Mr.  Robinson,,  who  was  serying  as  a  volunteer,  1  received  essen- 
tial aid,  particularly  after  I  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  master, 
and  the  severe  lpss  I  had  sustained  in  my  officers  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Of  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  1  am  unable  at  present  to  give  yoo 
a  correct  statement;  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  being  so  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  wounded,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  out  a  correct  return 
when  I  left  the  President,  nor  shall  I  be.  able  to  make  it  until  our  arrival 
in  port,  we  having  parted  company  with  the  squadron  yesterday.  The 
inclosed  list,  with  the  exception  I  fear  of  its  being  short  of  the  number, 
will  be  found  correct, 

For  twenty-four  hours  after  the  action  it  was  nearly  calm,  and  the 
squadron  were  occupied  in  repairing1  the  crippled  ships.  Such  of  the 
crew  of  the  President  as  were  not  badly  wounded,  were  put  on  board  th^ 
different  ships:  myself  and  apart  of  my  crew  were  put  on  board  this  tibip. 
On  the  \  7\h  we  had  a  gale  from  the  eastward,  in  which  this  ship  lost  her 
bowsprit,  fore  and  mainmasts,  and  mizen- topmast,  all  of  which  were  badly 
wounded,  and  was,  in  consequence  of  her  disabled 
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throw  oveitoarcfall  her  upper-deck  guns.  Her  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed must  have  been  very  great.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
extent.  Ten  were  buried  after  I  came  on  board  (36  hours  after  the  ac- 
tion). The  badly  wounded,  such  as  are  obliged  to  keep  their  cots,  occupy 
the  starboard  side  of  the  gun-deck,  from  the  cabin  bulk-head  to  the  main- 
mast From  the  crippled  state  of  the  President's  spars,  I  feel  satisfied 
she  could  not  have  saved  her  masts;  and  I  feel  serious  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  our  wounded  left  on  board. 

It  is  due  to  captain  Hope  to  state,  that  every  attention  has  been  paid 
by  him  to  myself  and  officers  that  have  been  placed  on  board  his  ship,  that 
delicacy  and  humanity  could  dictate. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  much  respect,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

STEPHEN  DECATUR, 

/Ton.  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshicldf 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

British  squadron  referred  to  in  the  letter. 
Majestic  razee;  Endymion,  Pomone  and  Tenedos  frigates;  and  the 
Dispatch  brig. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  United  States'  frigate  President 
Killed— 24.    Wounded— 55. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Stefihen  Decatur  to  the  Se* 
cretary  of  the  Navyy  dated  New  York,  March  6th,  1815. 

*  In  my  official  letter  of  the  18th  January,  I  omitted  to  state,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  my  killed  and  wounded  was  from  the  fire  of  the 
Pomone,  and  that  the  Endymion  had  on  board,  in  addition  to  her  own 
crew,  one  lieutenant,  one  master's  mate,  and  50  men,  belonging  to  the 
Saturn,  and,  when  the  action  ceased,  was  left  motionless  and  unmanage- 
able until  she  bent  new  sails,  rove  new  rigging,  and  fished  her  spars;  nor 
did  she  join  the  squadron  for  six  hours  after  the  action,  and  three  hours 
after  the  surrender  of  the  President.  My  sword  was  delivered  to  captain 
Hays,  of  the  Majestic,  the  senior  officer  of  the  squadron,  on  bis  quarter- 
deck; which  he  with  great  politeness  immediately  returned.  I  have  the 
honour  to  inclose  you  my  parole,  by  which  you  will  perceive  the  British 
admit  that  the  President  was  captured  by  the  squadron.  I  should  have 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  have  drawn  your  attention  to  this  document, 
had  not  the  fact  been  stated  differently  by  the  Bermuda  Gazette,  on  our 
arrival  there;  which  statement,  however,  the  editor  was  compelled  to  re-r 
tract,  through  the  interference  of  the  governor,  and  some  of  the  British 
officers  of  the  squadron. 

'  The  great  assiduity  of  Dr.  Trevett,  and  surgeon's  mates,  Dix  and 
Wickes,  to  the  wounded,  merit  the  highest  approbation.  The  only  offi- 
cer badly  wounded  is  midshipman  Richard  Dale,  who  lost  a  leg — a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  particularly  regretted,  as  he  is  a  young  man  possessed  of 
fvery  quality  to  make  a  distinguished  officer.9 
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EXTRACTS. 

Pe  tEiat  firSaent  de  VEurofie^  et  de  taccord  entre  la  LSgitimitS 
et  !a  Systeme  Refirtaentatif.  Par  M.  Charles  Theremin.— 
Liberi  aenai  in  aim/ilici  fiarolei  Paris,  chez  Plane  her,  Editeur; 
ct  Deiaunay,  Palais-Royal,  1816.  8vo.  pp.  214. 

[From  the  Critical  Review.] 

The  French  have  always  shown  themselves  the  hest  theoreti- 
cal, and  the  worst  practical  statesmen ;  the  history  of  their  writers 
affords  a  long  list  of  most  able  and  eminent  men,  who  have  en- 
larged upon  the  general  principles  of  government,  in  a  subdued 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  a  pure  spirit  of  wisdom  :  while  the  history  of 
their  country,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  still  more  numerous 
examples  of  the  abandonment,  or  rather  of  the  disregard,  of  the 
plainest  maxims  of  justice  and  prudence.  It  cannot,  certainly,  be 
faioV  that  this  maladministration  of  public  affairs  has  been  the 
consequence  of  the  admirable  rules  laid  down,  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  truly  asserted,  that  these  admirable  rules  have  resulted 
from  the  mal-administration:  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  is  to  be  attributed  to  several  causes;  but  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  absence  of  enlightened  principles,  in  the  ex* 
ecutive  departments,  and  the  inconveniences  and  suffering  pro- 
duccd  by  that  absence,  naturally  led  the  minds  of  reflecting  men 
to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  by  which  they  might  be 
avoided,  or  remedied,  in  a  different  state  of  things.  It  has  been  a 
common  remark,  that  the  best  writers  upon  the  British  constitu- 
tion, have  not  been  found  among  those  who  were  in  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  its  shelter  and  blessings;  but  among  those,  whoi 
viewing  the  structure  at  a  distance,  were  better  able  to  contem- 
plate it  in  the  wholeness  of  its  beauty,  and  to  estimate  the  accord* 
ance  of  its  parts,  and  the  harmony  of  its  proportions. 

The  theoretical  excellence  of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  applies  to  the*  work  of  M.  Theremin;  the  title  of 
which,  "  The  Agreement  between  Legitimacy  and  Representa- 
tion," will  be  perfectly  understood  in  this  country,  where  the 
benefits  of  this  union  have  happily  long  been  experienced,  but 
will  not  be  quite  as  comprehensible  in  France;  where,  for  a  pro- 
tracted series  of  years,  legitimacy  and  despotism  were  nearly 
synonimous.  The  King  of  France  has  now  no  easy  task  to  per- 
form in  practically  establishing,  for  the  first  time,  the  admitted 
distinction. 

In  the  preface  to  the  work  before  us,  the  author  is  extremely 
anxious  to  impress  upon  his  readers,  that  though  a  native  of  France! 
It*  writes  as.  a  citizen  of  the  world:  that  he  has.  thrown  off  tht 
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mmovr  ftropre,  (an  individual  term,  which  the  French  nation,  ex- 
clusively, has  applied  nationally,)  which  his  countrymen  almost 
proverbially  feel  i— that  he  writes  "  dans  un  esprit  Europeen  " 
as  a  friend  to  the  rational  liberty  of  the  people,  and  an  equal  friend 
to  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  If  M.  Theremin  really  believes  that* 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  he  has  proceeded  upon  this  enlarged 
plan,  he  labours  under  one  of  those  self-deceptions  to  which  the 
amour  ftrofire  was  likely  to  lead  him;  for,  as  before  the  French 
Revolution,  legitimacy  and  despotism  were  synonimous,  so  now* 
after  the  expulsion  of  Buonaparte,  we  apprehend  that  royalty  and 
impartiality  are  to  be  understood  in  France  in  the  same  significa- 
tion. Even  if  the  author  could  persuade  himself  that  he  has  been 
impartial,  he  must  know  that  in  the  present  state  of  his  country, 
with  the  restrictions  and  visitations  the  press  is  liable  to,  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  that  any  work  should  be  printed,  which  did 
not  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  sovereign, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  the  cause  of  the  representation  of  die 
subject.  Upon  this  point  we  well  recollect  the  language  of  Mr, 
Whitbread,  only  a  few  days  before  his  melancholy  end: — "  That 
these  were  dangerous  times  for  the  liberties  of  nations;—- that  by 
the  military  power  of  legitimate  sovereigns,  the  will  of  a  whole 
people  had  been  stifled  and  overcome,  and  that  the  only  chance  for 
continental  freedom  was  the  establishment  of  a  free  press."  We 
register  these  as  the  dying  words  of  a  man  who,  though  some* 
times  hurried  too  far  by  a  generous  impetuosity,  was,  indeed,  the 
true  friend  of  royalty,  by  being  the  true  friend  of  liberty;  and,  until 
his  prayers  upon  this  subject  are  accomplished  in  France,  we 
shall  constantly  see  published  there,  books  like  the  present,  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  but  intended, 
under  the  appearance  of  impartiality 2  to  accomplish  only  the  pur- 
poses of  a  particular  set  of  individuals.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severn*  is  reported  to  have  wisely  said,  that  he  more  dreaded  one 
able  writer,  than  an  army  of  soldiers;  for,  independently  of  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  pen,  it  inflicted  an  incurable  wound, 
even  in  the  memory  of  kings.  The  same  apprehension  is  felt  by 
Louis  XVIII.  but  he  takes  a  far  different  method  to  avoid  the 
censure,  and  to  prevent  the  advice  of  his  subjects.  How  admira- 
bly does  one  of  our  great  unknown  poets  speak  upon  the  import- 
ance of  this  wise  and  free  counsel  to  a  sovereign,  who  wishes  t* 
remain  securely  on  his  throne. 


Held  to  the  line  of  justice,  still  produce 
The  surest  states  and  greatest,  being  sure; — 
Without  which  fit  assurance  in  the  greatest, 
As  you  may  see  a  mighty  promontory 
More  tiiffgVl  and  under-eaten  than  may  warra 
A  safe  supporlance  to  his  shaggy  brows, 
All  passengers  avoid  him,  shun  all  ground 
That  lies  within  his  shadow,  and  bears  still 
A  flying  eye  upon  bun. — So  great  men 
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Corrupted  in  their  grounds,  and  building1  out 
Too  swelling  fronts  for  their  foundations, 
When  most  they  should  be  propt  are  most  forsaken: 
And  men  will  rather  thrust  into  the  s tonnes 
Of  better  grounded  states,  than  take  a  shelter 
Beneath  their  ruinous  and  fearful  weight: 
Yet  they  so  oversee  their  faulty  bases, 
That  they  remain  securer  in  conceit." 

Chapman's  Byron's  Conspiracy,  A.  4- 

■  i 

It  is  only  those^  who  are  placed  lower  in  the  state  than  thw 
king,  that  can  give  him  warning  of  the  decay  of  the  foundation 
of  his  throne*  and  that  warning  is  only  effectually  to  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing;—"  for  this  is  not 
liberty  which  we  can  hope,  that  no  grievance  ever  should  arise  in 
the 1  common- wealth; — that  let  no  man  in  this  world  expect;  but 
when  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily 
reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  attained,  that 
wise  men  look  for,"  says  Milton  in  his  well  known  treatise,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  these  benefits  can  result  only  from 
a  free  press. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  more  than  necessary  upon  this  point,  hut 
it  was  called  for  by  the  vain  boast  of  perfect  impartiality  made  by 
M.  Theremin.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  from 
his  work.  The  "  Introduction"  is  occupied  by  various  genera! 
remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  public  mind;  the  tendency  of 
which  remarks  is  to  show,  that  though  its  impulses  may  some- 
times produce  beneficial  consequences,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French 
Revolution,  yet  that  they  are  generally  to  be  repressed  as  injurious. 
Next,  he  traces  the  progress  of  civilization  from  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia:— first,  the  religious  controversies  that 'folio wed; — 
next,  the  improvement  in  arts  and  sciences; — and,  thirdly,  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature.  With  considerable  ingenuity  he  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  though  the  people  of  France  were  imposed 
upon  in  the  Revolution,  and  had  since  been  conquered  by  their 
enemies,  their  national  pride  ought  not  in  any  degree  to  suffer, 
since,  even  in  their  misfortunes,  they  had  dictated  the  fete  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  continent,  to 
the  value  of  the  representative  system*  After  remarking,  that 
the  question  had  been  between  a  pure  and  a  mixt,  or  between  an 
absolute  and  a  constitutional  monarchy,  he  adds, 

*  This  question  has  been  decided  for  almost  all  nations  by  the  Frenck 
Revolution, — according  to  the  original  signification  of  that  term;  and  re- 
presentative monarchy  is,  at  present,  the  unanimous  wish  of  every  peo- 
ple, either^tacitly  or  openly  expressed.  France  has  given  the  first  move- 
ment, by  taking  refuge  in  this  secure  port,— or  rather  by  being  conducted 
into  it  by  her  conquerors;  while,  England  in  another  quarter,  presents  a 
durable  example  of  the  stability  of  government  under  this  form,  and  of  the 
superiority,— -of  the  happiness  of  the  people  which  has  adopted  it;— inso- 
much that  absolute  monarchy  will  no  longer  be  tolerable,  except  upon  the 
condition  of  its  being  strenuously  and  constantly  opposed.  Nations  now 
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demand*  constitutions,  or  sovereigns,  that  are  the  offspring  of  principles 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  present  age,'  p.  21. 

Soon  afterwards  he  observes,  4  that  the  era  of  representative 
government  has  arrived:  it  has  been  established  in  France  under 
the  auspices  of  sovereigns,  who  For  the  most  part,  have  not  them* 
selves  adopted  that  species  of  government/  This  is  a  singular 
Contradiction,  which  the  people  of  France  cannot  but  observe,  that 
while  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  sword  in  hand,  have  been  com- 
pelling her,  as  M.  Theremin  admits,  to  accept  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment, compounded  of  legitimacy  and  representation,  not  one 
of  them  has  taken  a  single  step  to  communicate  its  advantages, 
great  as  they  contend  them  to  be,  to  their  own  subjects.  In  the 
next  chapter,  the  author  considers  what  species  of  liberty  is  best 
adapted  to  the  modern  state  of  Europe;  add  he  here  examines, 
with  some  minuteness,  the  representative  system  as  established  in 
England,  committing,  however,  a  few  errors  as  to  the  practical 
part  of  the  subject;  viz.  the  mode  in  which  debates  are  conducted 
in  parliament;  and  borrowing  the  theory  mainly  from  Montesquieu 
and  Hume.  In  this,  and  the  succeeding  discussion  on  party  and 
faction,  M.  Theremin  evinces  great  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  .history  of  Great  Britain.  His  remark* 
Upon  the  legitimacy  of  kings  are  worth  extracting. 

<  The  question  of  legitimacy  is  a  new  question;  and  strictly  speaking 
there  is  no  occasion  to  stir  or  discuss  it,— for  nobody  disputes  legitimacy. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  better,  therefore,  to  suffer  its  quiescence  in  the 
obscurity  which  renders  it  sacred  and  a  thing  not  to  be  touched.  The 
principle  of  legitimacy  has  in  truth,  been  once  attacked, — but  it  was  in  a 
practical  way  only:  or  rather  the  attack  was  an  anomaly  peculiar  to  one 
nation,  and  therefore  carinot  involve  any  consequence  applicable  td 
others.  But  the  principle  has  never  been  attacked  in  speculation: — no- 
body has  ever  attempted  to  establish  the  contrary  doctrine.  And  what 
is  the  doctrine  contrary  to  legitimacy  ?  It  is,  that  the  most  worthy  in- 
dividual in  the  nation  has  a  right  to  inherit,  the  throne,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  reigning  family.  Folly  itself  never  went  so  far  as  this.  We 
speak  indeed  df  a  republic,— a  thing,  however,  very  different  from  this, 
and  which  leaves  untouched  the  rights  of  legitimacy,  as  rights  equally  in- 
violable with  all  other  hereditary  rights.  No  one  has  ever  pretended  that 
♦he  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  America,  or  of  that  in  France,  Was 
an  attack  upon  the  legitimacy  of  sovereigns  in  general  The  system  of 
legitimacy  can  never  be  attacked  except  by  the  system  of  usurpation. 

*  We  must  remount  very  high  in  modern  history  to  find  usurpers  who 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  dynasty  which  time  has  legitimated: — such 
things  happened  only  iri  the  barbarous  ages  when  the  people  had  no  opinions, 
and  when  whatever  was,  was  right.  Probably  Cromwel  never  intended 
to  form  a  new  dynasty;  and  if  Buonaparte  realized  such  a  project,  we 
must  attribute  the*  fact  to  the  singular  audacity  of  his  character; — an 
audacity  which,  it  must  be  considered  also,  wa**  sustained  by  circumstances 
of  equal  singularity.  But  his  elevation  was  never  considered  by  himself 
or  by  those  who  recognized  him,  in'  any  other  light  than  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  fact;— and  it  was  in  this  very  cireumstauce  that  ho 
placed  all  the  glory  of  which  he  boasted.  Puffed  up  by  his  first  suc- 
cess, he  wished  to  establish  bis  brothers  and  bis  marchab  upon  the  throng 

vol,  Yin. 
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of  Europe.  This  was  a  real  attack  upon  legitimacy  by  conquest;  tat 

it  was  this  circumstance  that  created  at  Vienna  the  discussions  started 
by  a  statesman,  which  founded  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy*  In  truth,  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  never  cordially  seconded  the  enterprises  of  Bonaparte; 
and  looked  with  an  unfavourable  eye  upon  Jus  strange  novelties.  They 
are  imbued,  time  out  of  mind,  with  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  as  be- 
longing to  that  class  of  rights  which  we  consider  as  hereditary.  They 
have  seen  elective  thrones  totter  and  fall  before  their  eyes,  and  have 
contracted  a  high  idea  of  hereditary  right; — by  means  of  which,  sover- 
eignty, says  a  modern  author,  being  perpetuated  with  the  perpetuation  of 
the  human  race,  continues  in  an  insensible  course,  without  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  long  step  at  each  generation, — a  chaque 
generation  rcmontcr,  un  aussi  grand  ressort.  And  above  all  they  have  never 
been  able  to  see  in  a  general  covered  with  glory,  or  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  an  immediate  successor  to  a  throne, — even  if  that 
throne  has  been  inadequately  filled.  To  see  a  crown  bestowed  upon  a  man- 
born  a  subject,  or  upon  any  individual  who  is  not  the  presumptive  heir,  is 
repugnant  to  all  their  habitual  ways  of  thinking.  Whenever  tbey  have 
received  foreign  sovereigns  they  have  only  submitted  to  force,  and  unani- 
mously regarded  such  reigns  as  merely  temporary.'  p.  62. 

We  can  by  no  means  concur  with  this  author  in  the  opinion,  we 
have  already  quoted,  that  the  era  of  representative  governments 
has  arrived;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  events  that  have  recently 
taken  place  on  the  continent  arc  likely  %t  all  to  promote  that  ob- 
ject. Jt  is  true,  that  we,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
have  seen  France  suffering  under  the  inflictions  of  military  des- 
potism; we  and  they  have  felt  our  share  of  the  inconvenience; 
but,  in  order  to  destroy  it,  has  not  each  country,  opposed  to  it, 
been  under  the  necessity,  more  or  less,  of  erecting  itself  into  a 
military  power  ?  The  French  were  to  be  met  and  conquered  only 
by  their  own  weapons;  and  although  Great  Britain,  less  than 
Prussia,  Germany,  or  Russia,  may  have  been  compelled  to  coo- 
vert  herself  into  a  military  power*  (which,  more  or  less,  is  always 
a  military  despotism,)  yet,  she  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  changed 
the  nature  of  her  government;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  era  of  military  dominion  has 
approached,  and  has  been  brought  about  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, than  that  Europe  has  by  late  events  made  any  material  pro- 
gress towards  a  general  representative  system.  F or  ourselves,  we 
confess,  we  should  fear  little  upon  this  point,  were  it  not  for  ex- 
ternal circumstances;  and  as  it  is,  we  are  not  very  apprehensive 
for  the  great  result.  The  natural  odium  of  the  people  of  England 
for  military  establishments,  did  it  depend  upon  themselves  onlyr 
would  soon  reduce  our  form  of  government  into  its  original  whole- 
some form;  but  if  the  states  of  Europe  keep  up  large  armies, 
how  is  it  possible,  even  with  all  our  insular  advantages,  to  avoid 
the  maintenance,  at  least,  of  such  a  proportion  as  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times?  M.  Theremin  seems  to  congratu- 
late his  countrymen  upon  a  speedy  diminution  of  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  on  this  account. 

*  The  English  nation ,  which  now  begins  to  be  so  much  pleased  wfth  milita- 
ry spectacles,  is  manifeatlyjupon  the  watch  to  introduce  a  change  in  its  cha- 
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Meter,  and  consequently  in  its  constitution.  What  could  not  be  done  by 
the  victories  of  Marlborough,  those  of  Wellington  may  do;  for  the  laurels 
gathered  on  the  continent  now  flourish  in  England,  equally  with,  or  to  the 
detriment  of,  those  gathered  on  the  ocean,  which  is  her  legitimate  domain. 
After  having  achieved  victories  of  so  high  importance, — victories  of  which 
England  never  gained  the  like  before, — since,  with  all  the  other  advan- 
tages, they  insure  her  one  of  the  first  ranks  in  the  military  powers  of 
Europe, — it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  will  engage  too  much  in  conti- 
nental ambition;  and  suffer  her  government  to  become  military.  Liberty 
will  then  be  destroyed;  for  we  are  not  apt  to  esteem  at  home  what  we 
have  contributed  to  destroy  abroad ;  and  all  conquering  nations  have 
ended  in  being  subdued  by  the  very  same  arms  which  served  to  achieve 
their  conquests, '  p.  115. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  France, 
is  occupied  in  assigning  reasons  why  the  people  are  averse  to  any 
interference  in  politics,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Machiavel— 
OH  Francrsi  non  intendano  niente  dello  Stato;  which  is  true  of 
them  as  a  nation,  but  very  untrue  if  applied  individually,  as  we 
have  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The  author's  ob- 
servations on  the  Rcfiublique  politique  Eurofttennc,  and  on  la  Mo- 
narchic univeraclUy  are  very  able;  but  to  extract  any  considerable 
portion  of  them  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  can  find  no  dis- 
tinct passages  that  will  be  properly  understood  without  its  rela- 
tion to,  and  connexion  with  others,  unless  it  be  the  following  on 
the  universal  monarchy,  to  which  it  is  asserted  England  aspires, 

« This  phenomenon,  which  we  have  twice  seen  in  history,  is  now  realized 
before  our  eyes.  England 4  tends'  to  universal  monarchy  by  her  commerce, 
as  conquering  Rome  did  by  her  institutions,  and  as  catholic  Rome  does 
by  her  religion,— or  rather  she  has  already  obtained  it.  Universal  monar- 
chies are  established, — not  by  arms, — but  by  opinions.  When  opinions 
^ro  united  to  tho  interests  of  men,  and  are  managed  with  skill  and  perse- 
verance, they  become  a  ineans  of  universal  power.  England  would  never 
have  established  her  present  universal  monarchy,  unless  she  had  been 
the  mistress  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  most  indispensable  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  nations, — the  knowledge,  namely,  of  commerce  and 
of  industry.  She  is  like  a  instructress  who  rules  the  *  ignorants'  that  have 
all  to  learn  from  her,  and  to  whom  she  is  capable  of  teaching  every 
thing.  It  is  natural  that  she  should  enrich  and  aggrandize  herself  by  the 
means  which  she  owes  to  herself  alone.  It  is  not  by  wars, — as  France 
supposed;  nor  is  it  by  treaties,— according  to  Catharine's  policy, — that 
we  are  to  overthrow  an  universal  monarchy,  which  has  its  foundation  in 
superior  intelligence:— it  is  by  acquiring  the  science  of  commerce  and  of 
industry.  England  reigns  by  her  intellectual  force, — because  we  con? 
stantly  stand  in  need  of  her.  We  ought  to  aim  only  at  things  which  we 
see  are  feasible,  and  never  to  undertake  an  attack  till  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  appropriate  means.  We  must  learn  from  England  how  to 
vanquish,  as  she  learned  from  Napoleon  how  to  fight.  In  this  second  case 
victory  is  as  certain  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  Such  is  the  advantage  of 
inventors,  that  they  can  only  be  conquered  by  their  own  arms,  and 
ere  only  to  be  surpassed  by  imitating  themselves.  Every  other  means  is 
pernicious  to  this  assailant;  and  the  defender  smiles  at  bis,  impotent  efforts, 
*s  merely  tye  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance.'  p,  143, 
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The  great  object  of  M.  Theremin  is,  as  we  stated  in  the  outset*. 

*o  recommend  to  the  people  of  France  an  acquiescence  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  legitimacy  of  sovereigns,  on  condition  of  receiving  cn 
their  part  a  grant  of  the  right  of  representation.  We  think  that 
the  principal  error  he  commits  is,  in.  supposing  that  the  people  of 
France,  after  their  revolution,  their  military  despotism,  and  their 
subjugation,  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  a  constitution  in  all  re* 
spects  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  apprehend  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  true  than  this  position,  that  the  more  a  nation 
is  reduced  in  the  scale  of  freedom,and  the  more  it  has  been  debased 
by  tyranny,  the  more  it  may  be  in  need  of  relief,  but  the  less  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  it  to  the  full  extent.  For  this  reason,  we 
believe  that,  at  present,  it  would  neither  be  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  natives  of  France,  nor  to  the.  security  of  Europe} 
if  liberty,  precisely  in  the  proportion  it  was  enjoyed  in  this  country 
in  our  best  times,  were  given!  they  are,  in  truth,  not  prepared  for 
it;  and  even  if  some  injustice  be  shown  in  deciding  the  limit,  wo 
think  that  the  eyil  will  be  less  than  would  result  from  the  disre- 
gard of  all  limitation. 


Tracts  Relative  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena;  written  during  4 
Residence  of  Jive  Ycare.  By  Major-General  Alexander  Beat- 
son,  late  Governor,  kc.  Illustrated  with  Views-  4£o.  1816, 
pp.  418.    G.  and  W.  Nicol. 

[From  the  British  Review.] 

The  <  Tracts*  before  us  are  chiefly  designed  to  give  a  natural 
history  of  the  island;  a  view!  of  its  geology  or  mineralogy;  its 
indigenous  productions;  its  soil,  climate,  and  seasons;  its  capa- 
cities of  improvement,  and  its  singular  strength  and  security  as  a 
military  station.  The  writer,  major-general  Beatson,  was  well 
qualified  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  having  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  general  physiology,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  agricul- 
tural, pursuits.  He  was  for  some  years  Governor  of  St.  Helena; 
and  during  that  time  was  laudably  engaged  in  inciting  the  sett- 
lers to  a  general  improvement  of  his  little  colony.  The  present 
work,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  history  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  a  domestic  sense— of  the  scene  that  lay  before  him, 
and  the  incidents  by  which  it  was  diversified.  * 

*  In  a  hook  entitled  41  Tracts,"  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  touch 
upon  the  history  of  St  Helena:  I  wished  also  to  preserve  uniformity,  by 
cooSnin^  this  work  wholly  to  subjects  that  have  never  yet  appeared  before 
the  public;  and  to  prevent  enlarging  it  beyond  the  bounds  I  had  prescri- 
bed. To  those  who  are  desirous  of  information  upon  the  localities  of  the 
inland,  from  the  period  of  its  discovery  to  the  year  1  W)7#  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend to  their  perusal  Mr.  Brooke's  history  of  St.  Helena,  published  in 
1808;  which  is  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  is  replete  with 
accurate  information.  * 
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« Jja  attempting  to  introduce  improvements  upon  an  island  where  the 
arts  of  agriculture  were  little  understood,  where  the  lands  were  cultiva- 
ted h)  manual  labour,  without  the  aid  of  animals,  and  where  prejudices  in 
favour  of  old  customs  were  strong,  it  was  obvious  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  amendment  without  evidence  of  successful  examples.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  experiments.  Ploughs  and  other  imple- 
ments were  introduced;  the  labouring  population  was  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  about  three  hundred  Chinese;  and  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry  was  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  Norfolk 
farmer.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  generality  of  the  islander* 
would  even  look  at  these  improvements.  They  regarded  them  as  44  mere 
foolishness;"  said  44  they  might  do  very  well  in  England;  but  that  in  a 
mountainous  country  the  plough  could  never  answer,  that  their  forefathers 
had  done  very  well  with  the  hoe,  and  they  saw  no  use  or  necessity  for 
these  new  things."  At  length,  however,  when  they  did  perceive  the  fa- 
cility with  which  extensive  fields  were  broken  up;  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  prepared  bv  the  plough,  and  the  excellent  crops  of  potatoes 
and  corn  that  were  raised,  they  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  English 
farming;  and  many  of  the  most  respectable  soon  afterwards  followed  the  . 
same  example.5  (Preface,  p,  viii— x.) 

We  cannot  concede  to  General  Beatson  the  impropriety  of 
touching  upon  the  discovery  and  political  history  of  the  island  in 
the  present  work,  merely  because  he  has  chosen  to  entitle  it 
«  Tracts  relative  to  St  Helena."  He  might  as  well  have  finn 
nished  us  with  tracts  relative  to  its  political  connexions  as  to  its 
agricultural  improvements  and  scenery.  The  discovery  and  por 
litical  history  of  the  island  are  interwoven  with  many  of  the  most 
important  incidents  of  the  political  history  of  modern  Europe,  and 
are  equally  interesting  and  instructive.  They  are  to  be  sought 
for  indeed  in  various  sources,  and  through  various  countries,  for 
St.  Helena  has  successively  passed  through  the  hands  of  almost 
all  the  more  adventurous  maritime  powers  of  Europe;  and  hence 
the  scattered  fragments  of  its  annals  are  to  be  collected  from  Por- 
tuguese, Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French,  as  well  as  from  English 
writers— from  Castira,  Faria  y  Sousa,  Taveroier,  and  the  voyages 
of  Roggewein  and  Hackluyt,  as  well  as  from  the  official  records 
of  the  island  since  it  has  been  in  possession  of  our  own  country; 
from  Forster,  Brooke,  and  an  analytical  description  of  it  published 
anonymously  in  1805. 

The  discovery  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena  followed  within  three 
years  and  a  half  the  important  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  good  fortune  and  adventurous  spirit  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz  first  traced  out  the  promontory  in  1486,  which 
from  the  tremendous  storms  he  there  encountered  he  called  the 
Cafit  of  Tempest^  a  name  which  was  soon  afterwards  exchanged 
by  John  II.  of  Portugal  for  that  which  it  bears  at  present,  from  the 
prospect  it  afforded  him  of  opening  a  maritime  path  to  India.— 
Diaz,  however,  proceeded  no  further,  intimidated  by  the  darkness 
and  tempests  with  which  he  found  himself  surrounded,  and  believ- 
ing that  he  had  reached  the  boundary  of  the  world.  It  was  in 
\497  that  the  Cape  was  first  doubled  by  the  intrepid  De  Gama; 
and  on  May  2 1 , 1 50 1  ?  the  anniversary  of  the  lirth  day  of  St  Hele- 
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Ba,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  the  picturesque  island  under  eea* 
sideration  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  admiral  John  do 
Nova,  on  his  retreat  from  the  Indian  seas. 

Johnde  Nova,  who  discovered  St.  Helena  in  1501,  was  at  that 
period  a  commodore  under  DeGama,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
commander  of  great  intelligence  and  intrepidity.  When  first  dis- 
covered, the  productions  of  this  island  appeared  to  be  but  few  and  of 
little  value.  The  interior  of  the  island  was  one  entire  forest  chief- 
ly composed  of  the  gum-wood  tree,  which  flaunted  over  its  loftiest 
steeps,  and  overhanging  precipices.  Lichens  of  various  kinds, 
wire-grass,  samphire,  and  saisbla,  were  its  principal  herbaceous 
plants;  and  seals,  sea- fowls,  sea-  lions,  and  turtle,  its  principal  if  not 
its  only  inhabitants.  The  Portugueze  abandoned  it  as  unworthy 
of  attention,  and  its  first  cultivation  was  produced  by  an  incident 
that  ought  not  to  remain  unnoticed.  During  the  government  of 
the  celebrated  Alphonzo  Albuquerque,  several  of  his  officers  were 
seduced  by  the  native  princes  of  Deccan  to  desert  the  standard  of 
their  country,  and  abjure  their  religion.  Upon  these  rebels  and 
apostates  he  determined  to  take  ample  revenge;  and  having  de- 
feated the  army  of  Uosio  Mocus,  the  Indian  commander,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  he  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  that 
the  renegadoes  should  be  surrendered.  This  was  complied  with 
upon  condition  that  their  lives  should  l>e  spared.  Albuquerque 
conceded  indeed  their  lives,  but  he  so  mutilated  their  persons  as  to 
render  their  lives  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing:  he  cut  off 
their  noses,  ears,  right  hands,  and  the  little  finger  of  the  left;  and 
in  this  degraded  and  mangled  state  shipped  them  off  for  their  na? 
tive  couatry.  To  the  feelings  of  Ferdinandez  l^ope^,  one  of  the 
sufferers,  a  Portugueze  nobleman  of  high  spirit  and  cultivated 
ljaind,  such  a  return  was  worse  than  death:  he  preferred  a  volun- 
tary exile,  and  in  1 5 13  was,,  at  his  own  request,  landed  at  St.  He- 
lena with  a  few  negro  slaves.  Such  were  the  first  human  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island.  The  vengeance  of  the  Portugueze  gradually 
softened  into  commiseration  for  the  sufferings  and  forlorn  condi- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Don  Ferdinandez;  and  such  of  his  country- 
men as  occasionally  touched  at  tlje  island  showed  themselves  so- 
licitous to  afford  him  every  comfort  and  convenience  he  was  capa- 
ble of  receiving,  stnd  plentifully  stocked  the  island  with  such  ani- 
mals and  plants  as  could  be  sustained  on  its  surface. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Portugueze  made  them  anxious  to  conceal 
this  island  from  the  knowledge  of  other  nations.  In  June  1588,  how- 
ever, it  was  descried  by  one  of  our  own  enterprising  circumnaviga- 
tors, captain  Cavendish,  on  his  return  home;  and  the  following  is  the 
account  given  of  it  by  the  writer  of  his  voyage,  as  it  then  appeared. 
*  The  same  day  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
went  onshore,  where  we  found  an  exceeding  fair  and  pleasant  val- 
ley, wherein  divers  handsome  buildings  and  houses  were  set  op; 
and  one  particularly,  which  was  a  church,  was  tiled  and  whiten* 
©d  on  the  outside  very  fair,  and  made  with  a  porch:  and  within 
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4be  church  at  the  upper  end,  was  set  an  altar,  wherein  stood  * 
very  large  table,  set  in  a  frame;  having  on  it  the  picture  of  our 
Saviour  Christus  upon  the' cross,  and  the  image  of  our  lady  pray* 
ing,  with  divers  other  histories  painted  curiously  on  the  same. 
The  valley  is  the  fairest  and  largest  low  plot  in  all  the  island,  and 
is  exceedingly  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  planted  in  every  place 
either  with  fruit  or  with  herbs.  There  are  fig  trees  which  bear 
fruit  continually,  and  very  plentifully;  for  on  every  tree  you  may 
jsce  blossoms,  green  figs,  and  ripe*  figs,  all  at  oixe,  and  it  is  so  all 
the  year  long.  The  reason  is  that  toe  island  standeth  so  near  the 
sun.  There  is  also  a  great  store  of  lemon  trees,  orange  trees, 
pomegranate  trees,  and  date  trees,  which  bear  fruit  as  the  fig  trees 
do,  and  are  planted  carefully  and  very  artificially,  with  pleasant 
walks  under  and  between  the  m;  and  the  said  walks  are  oversha- 
dowed with  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  in  every  void  place  is 
planted  parsley,  sorrel,  basil, fennel,  aniseed,  mustard  seed,  radish* 
es,  and  many  very  good  herbs.  The  fresh  water  brook  runneth 
through  divers  places  of  this  orchard,  and  may,  with  very  small 
pains,  be  made  to  water  any  tree  in  the  valley!'  The  chief  ani- 
mals at  this  time  inhabiting  the  island,  we  are  told,  were  partrid- 
ges, pheasants,  turkeys,  and  goats  existing  by  thousands,  very 
wild,  and  in  flocks  of  one  or  two  hundred,  some  as  big  as  an  ass? 
and  *  great  store  of  swine  very  wild  and  fat,  and  of  great  bigness/ 
They  found  four  negroes  in  the  houses  who  were  slaves,  who  in- 
formed captain  Cavendish  that  the  Portugueze  East  India  fleet, 
usually  consisting  of  about  five  sail,  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  tons 
each,  touched  at  the  island  in  its  passage,  apparently  both  out- 
wards and  homewards,  for  refreshments,  and  especially  for  water. 

It  was,  in  like  manner,  touched  at  by  the  earliest  English  and 
Dutch  East  India  fleets  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  time  the  Por- 
tugueze flag  was  flying  over  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Sofala 
to  Melinda,  Mozambique,  and,  with  some  interruptions,  to  Macao. 
Its  government  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  retain  the  station  of 
St.  Helena  any  longer,  or  it  was  wrested  from  the  Portugueze  sway 
by  the  Dutch;  who  unquestionably  held  possession  of  it  for  about 
half  a  century,  till  having  established  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  in  their  turn  abandoned  it.  This  last  event  occurred 
in  1651,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  same  year  by  the 
English  East  India  Company;  who  have  held  it  by  a  succession 
of  charters  giving  an  exclusive  right  and  paramount  authority  to 
the  present  day,  in  which  the  company  has  voluntarily  resigned 
it  into  the  hands  of  government  as  a  state  prison  for  the  tyrant  of 
Europe. 

The  Dutch  seem  to  have  regretted  their  abandonment  of  the 
island  shortly  afterwards.  And  hence  in  the  war  between  them- 
selves and  the  English  which  broke  out  in  1665,  they  made  a  for- 
midable and  successful  attack  upon  it.  They  did  not,  however, 
retain  their  conquest  long,  for  in  less  than  twelve  months  the  En- 
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glish  were  again  in  possession  of  this  valuable  station,  tfo  lor* 
tificafions  3eem  to  have  been  built  on  it,  either  by  the  Portuguese 
or  the  Dutch.  At  this  time,  indeed,  the  houses  seem  to  have 
been  in  ruins,  and  the  only  permanent  inhabitant  a  Portugueze 
Franciscan.  "  II  n'y  a,  says  he,  qu*  one  petite  place  proche  de  la 
iher,  ou  autrefois  on  avoit  bati  une  chapelle,  et  oil  un  religieux 
Portugais  de  F  observance  de  S.  Francois  av£cu  quatorze  ans; 
mais  £  present  la  chapelle  est  a  moitie  rompue."  *  The  first  fort 
of  which  we  have  any  information  is  said  to  have  been  a  triangular 
redoubt,  erected  in  1665,  on  the  site  of  the  present  government 
house,  and  called  Fort  James,  probably  in  compliment  to  the  duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  who  was  an  active  patron  of  com* 
merce,  and  at  the  head  of  an  African  company  Of  the  different 
Vallies  in  the  island  the  two  principal  are  James's  valley,  named 
from  the  above  fort;  and  Chapel  valley,  so  called  from  the  old 
Portugueze  chapel,  the  ruins  of  which  were  visible  not  only  in 
Tavernier*s  time,  but  when  the  island  was  first  settled  by  the  En- 
glish. In  Roggewein's  voyage  we  are  told  thai  this  chapel  was 
constructed  with  the  timber  saved  from  a  Portugueze  vessel 
wrecked  off  Deep  Valley. 

We  have  called  St.  Helena  the  Gibralter  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  a  chief  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  east.  We  have  not  used 
these  terms  lightly.  It  was  the  first  step  to  that  enbrmous  em- 
pire which  Great  Britain  at  this  moment  possesses  in  Asia;  and  is 
ft  much  safer  and,  in  this  respect,  a  more  valuable  harbour  than 
the  Cape,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  offers  no  secure  an* 
chorage. 

It  is  to  the  possession  of  St.  Helena  that  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  East  India  fleet,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  what  may  be  called  the  late  continental  war  ia 
If  95,  and  the  success  of  the  attack  which  put  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  into  our  hands,  and  consequently  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
Dutch  commerce,  influence,  and  settlements  in  India. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  is  situate  within  the  limit  of  the  south 
east  trade  wind,  1200  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  1800  miles 
from  South  America;  600  miles  from  the  small  Isle  of  Ascension* 
and  1200  from  Gough's  Island,  and  that  of  Tristan  d*  Acunha. 
Our  author  concurs  with  Mr.  Forster  in  believing  it  to  be  the 
remnant  of  a  larger  island,  part  of  which  has  been  buried  in  th# 
waves  by  force  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  but  compensated 
for  what  it;  has  lost  by  an  increased  boundary  of  volcanic  mate- 
rials. 

*  In  viewing"  the  hills  on  the  cast  and  west  sides  of  James's  town  from 
the  anchorage,  particularly  the  north  end  of  Ladder  Hill,  we  observe  nu- 
merous strata  rising  from  the  base  to  the  summit  (600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea)  which  bear  evident  marks  that  the  whole  of  this  huge  mass, 
extending  several  hundred  yards  to  the  westward,  has  been  formed  by  a 

*  Voyage  de  Tareroier,  vol.  ii.  Sffi. 
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long  series  of  floating  lava.  The  extreme  ends  of  the  strata  on  the  coast 
are  placed  horizontally:  but  upon  examining"  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the 
Java  seems  to  have  descended  at  a  depression  of  about  20  degrees,  and 
apparently  from  a  crater  somewhere  about  the  site  of  the  waterfall.  Of 
this  crater  no  positive  vestige  remains;  yet  there  are  some  appearances 
which  might  lead  to  a  supposition  that  the  present  waterfall  may  have 
been  its  southern  edge,  or  extremity — that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  High  Knoll,  and  that  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  that  moun- 
tain and  Ladder  Hill,  6ome  tremendous  explosion  opened  a  chasm,  ex- 
tending from  the  sea  to  the  waterfall;  and  at  the  same  moment,  by  tearing 
away,  and  precipitating  a  large  portion  of  High  Knoll  into  the  crater  may 
have  extinguished  it' 

.  We  have  observed  already  that  the  island  when  first  discovered 
was  an  entire  forest.  In  later  times  the  soil,  from  various  causes, 
has  been  considerably  denuded,  and  several  valuable  plains,  and 
otber  pasture  on  arable  ground  have  hence  been  acquired  for  fur- 
ther improvement.  One  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  is  now  boun- 
ded by  two  smaller  forests,  denominated  Long  Wood  and  Dead 
Wood,  which  were  formerly  united;  it  is  hence  denominated  the 
4  Plain  of  Long  Wood  and  Dead  Wood.'  From  the  last  name 
it  is  clear  that  the  ruin  of  the  original  forest  is  still  spreading,  and 
that  the  plain  will  soon,  from  natural  causes,  acquire  a  wider  out- 


4  It  seems  to  me  that  the  circumstance  of  this  plain  may  be  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  science  of  geology;  because  it  affords  a  curious  and  sin- 
gular contrast,  and  comparison,  with  every  other  part -of  the  island.  If 
such  a  comparison  were  undertaken  by  a  skilful  geologist,  it  might  lead 
to  some  valuable  discoveries;  or,  at  least,  plausible  deductions — not 
merely  concerning  the  original  formation  of  St.  Helena,  but  of  islands  in 
general. 

4  No  traces  of  lava  nor  shells  are  to  be  seen  on  this  plain,  nor  under  its 
surface:  throughout  its  whole  extent  there  is  seldom  to  be  found  a  stone, 
of  any  sort,  larger  than  a  walnut;  but  in  digging  ditches  for  the  fences  at 
Long  Wood,  we  lately  discovered  considerable  beds  of  small  stones  re- 
sembling gravel.  They  are,  however,  a  sort  of  soft  iron  stone,  easily 
pulverised;  some  are  close  to  the  surface,  others  a  foot  or  two  underneath; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  crops  are  always  more  exuberant  where 
the  soil  is  intermixed  with  these  stones.  If  we  may  judge  from  a  deep 
ravine,  which  partly  divides  the  plains  of  Long  Wood  and  Dead  Wood, 
the  soil  and  subtratum  of  friable  clay  in  this  part  of  the  island  may  very 
possibly  be  several  hundred  feet  deep.  This  ravine  has  evidently  been 
formed  by  torrents  of  rain,  which,  in  the  coorse  of  ages,  have  opened  a 
large  hollow  more  than  500  feet  across,  and  about  150  deep;  the  sides  of 
this  hollow  expose  to  view  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  beautiful 
layers  of  coloured  earths,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin, 
I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  colours  are  only  superficial. 
These  accounts  of  the  depths  of  soil,  and  of  the  fine  plain  of  Long  Wood 
and  Dead  Wood,  will  no  doubt  surprize  many  who  have  been  taught  to 
believe,  that  4  St.  Helena  is  a  barren  and  unproductive  rock:'  indeed  it 
will  be  seen  by  many  facts  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  that  its 
lands,  of  which  two  or  three  thousand  acres  might  be  ploughed  with  the 
greatest  facility  (and  even  much  more  brought  into  cultivation),  are  not 
inferior  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  every  other  grain;  and  of  potatoes 
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and  all  sorts  of  esculents,  to  the  very  best  lands  in  Europe.  The  annual 
produce  is  indeed  much  greater,  on  account  of  the  certainty  of  two  sea- 
sons of  rain,  and  two  harvests  in  the  year.'   (Introd.  Chap,  vii.) 

The  most  striking  or  valuable  mincralogical  ^productions  of  the 
island  are  basaltes,  indurated  clay,  which  is  said  to  constitute  the 
mountainous  ridge  which  divides  the  island  by  its  greatest  length 
(Introd.  chap.  p.  xviii.)  'honeycomb-stone*  lime-stone  i  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  in  great  abundance;'  pozzolana,  of  which  there 
are  several  extensive  quarries,  and  saponaceous  argil  used  by  the 
soldiers  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing. 

*  Various  coloured  earths  or  clays  abound  in  many  parts  of  St.  Helena. 
Upon  the  hills  towards  the  sea  they  are  discovered,  only  here  and  there, 
in  thin  veins,  bedded  between  layers  of  rock.  In  the  interior,  particularly 
about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Long  Wood  house,  the  deep  and  sloping 
tides  of  some  of  the  ravines,  which  are  of  great  extent,  are  clothed  with  a 
variety  of  beautiful  tints  of  white,  blue,  grey,  and  red.  Of  the  brilliance 
of  these  earths,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  no  words,  nor  even  the 
finest  touches  of  the  pencil,  could  convey  an  adequate  idea.  (Introd* 
chap.  p.  xxvi.) 

We  do  not  think  that  the  salubrity,  picturesque  beauty,  or  fer- 
tility of  the  island,  are  overrated  in  the  following  description: 

*  The  climate  of  St.  Helena  is  perhaps  the  mildest  and  the  most  salu- 
brious in  the  world,  and  is  remarkably  congenial  to  the  human  feelings. 
Neither  too  hot  nor  cold,  it  preserves  throughout  the  year  that  medium 
temperature  which  is  always  agreeable.  This  temperature,  however, 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land.  At  Plantation- 
house  the  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the  year,  when  kept  in  the 
same  place,  was  only  from  61  to  73  degrees.  At  Long  Wood,  although  at 
the  same  height  above  the  sea,  it  was  generally  5  degrees  lower:  proceed- 
ing no  doubt  from  the  situation  being  more  exposed  to  the  south-east  trade 
wind.  In  James's  town  it  is  generally  5  to  7  degrees  higher  than  at  Plan- 
tation-house. 

*  These  are  the  temperatures  within  doors.  In  the  open  air  at  Plantation- 
house  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  52  degrees,  which  happens  be- 
tween June  and  September,  and  in  the  winter  season  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  country  find  it  necessary,  or  at  least 
comfortable,  to  make  use  of  fires  in  their  rooms.  Thus,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, there  is  a  diversity  of  climate;  so  that  a  person  residing  in  James's 
town,  in  the  warm  season,  may  pass,  within  the  short  space  of  an  hour, 
from  the  medium  temperature  of  India,  to  that  of  the  spring  or  summer 
months  in  England.  This  has  been  found  beneficial  to  valetudinarians 
from  India,  who  occasionally  resort  to  the  island;  some  of  whom  have  been 
restored  to  perfect  health,  after  a  few  months  residence  in  this  salubrious 
climate.'   (Introd.  Chap.  p.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.) 

'  From  thunder  and  lightning  this  climate  maybe  said  to  be  wholly  ex- 
empted. In  the  course  of  sixty  years  only  two  flashes  of  lightning  are 
recollected;  and  these,  I  believe,  were  unaccompanied  with  thunder: 
neither  is  it  subject  to  those  storms  and  hurricanes,  which  occasionally 
afflict  and  desolate  many  other  tropical  islands.  The  trade  winds  gener- 
ally blow  with  uniform  steadiness;  very  seldom  increasing  beyond  what  is 
called  a  fresh  breeze* 

4  There  are  many  copious  springs  of  pure  and  wholesome  water. 
These  generally  issue  from  the  highest  lands.  The  quantity  usually  dit- 
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charged  at  James's  town  was  found  to  be  six  hogsheads  in  a  minute,  or 
2,160  tons  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  after  the  absence  of  rain.  Compar- 
ing the  size  of  this  stream  with  the  others  on  the  island,  I  compute  that 
not  less  than  10,000  tons  of  water  are  daily  discharged  from  the  springs 
into  the  sea  in  dry  weather.' 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  anchorage  at  St.  Helena  is 
far  more  extensive  and  secure  than  at  the  Cape,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  being  exposed  at  all  times  to  tremendous  gales;  and 
hence,  before  its  navigation  was  well  known  in  respect  'to  coast 
and  season,  the  shores  of  the  Cape  were  the  voracious  grave  of 
whole  navies.  Camoens  makes  the  spirit  of  the  Cape,  when  disen- 
chanted by  De  Gama,  prophesy  that  it  would  be  so. 

*  With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rage 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage; 
Each  year  thy  shipwreck'd  sons  shalt  thou  deplore, 
Each  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore.' 


Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  second  fleet  which  was 
sent  forth  from  Portugal  to  the  East  shortly  after  the  return  of 
Vasco  de  Gama.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  sail  under  the  command 
of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  of  which  only  six  escaped  from  the 
ruins  of  the  tempests  which  they  encountered  in  doubling  the 
promontory.  It  lasted,  says  Faria  y  Sousa,  twenty  days;  during 
which  it  was  so  dark  even  at  noon,  that  the  sailors  could  as  little 
see  as  hear  each  other  for  the  roar  of  the  winds.  It  was  in  this 
tremendous  tempest  that  the  celebrated  Bartholomew  Diaz  per- 
ished, who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  first  discovered  the 
Cape  and  named  it,  with  a  terrible  truth  of  prophecy  to  himself, 
The  Cape  of  Tempests.  The  well  known  fate  of  Don  Immanuel 
de  Sousa,  and  his  beautiful  wife  Leonora  de  Sa,  was  still  more  af- 
flicting. On  returning  home  from  his  government  of  Diu  in  In- 
dia, where  he  had  amassed  immense  wealth,  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed,  and  in  which  were  his  lady  as  well  as  himself,  and  500  men, 
his  sailors  and  domestics,  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  that 
jut  from  the  head  land.  The  crew  to  the  number  of  400,  inclu- 
ding Don  Emanuel,  his  lady,  and  three  children,  escaped,  but  al- 
most destitute  of  every  thing.  As  they  marched  through  the  un- 
cultivated and  desert  country  at  the  back  of  the  Cape,  some  died 
of  famine,  of  thirst,  and  fatigue;  and  others,  who  wandered  from 
the  main  body,  were  murdered  by  the  savages  or  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts*  The  remainder  were  at  length  stripped  entirely  na- 
ked by  Ethiopian  bandits;  while  the  wretchedness  of  the  delicate 
and  exposed  Leonora  was  increased  by  the  brutal  insults  of  the 
negroes.  After  having  travelled  about  300  leagues,  her  legs 
swelled,  her  feet  bleeding  at  every  step,  and  her  strength  exhaus- 
ted, she  sunk  down,  and  with  the  sand  covered  herself  to  the  neck 
to  conceal  her  nakedness.  In  this  dreadful  situation  she  beheld 
two  of  her  children  expire.    Her  own  death  soon  followed.  Her 
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husband)  enamoured  of  her  to  distraction,  received  her  last  breath 
in  a  frenzied  embrace;  and,  snatching  his  remaining  child  in  his 
arms,  ran  with  heart  rending  cries  into  the  thickest  of  the  wood, 
where  the  wild  beasts  were  soon  heard  to  growl  pver  their  prey. 
Of  the  400  that  escaped  the  waves,  only  six-and-twenty  reached 
their  native  land,  and  carried  the  melancholy  account  of  their 
companions.  The  story  is  well  calculated  for  poetic  illustration, 
and  has  in  various  instances  exercised  the  powers  of  the  muse  of 
the  Tagns.  The  best  poem  upon  the  subject  is  that  of  Jerome 
de  Cortereal. 

The  Tracts  before  us  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  papers  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  B.  in  a  periodical  journal  printed  under  his  patron- 
age and  support,  and  which  was  entitled  the  St.  Helena  Register. 
A  more  patriotic  step  couid  not  perhaps  have  been  taken,  and  it 
seems  to  have  succeeded  as  it  deserved.  The  Governor  strenu- 
ously recommended  the  plough  in  preference  to  the  spade,  which 
had  hitherto  been  employed  almost  exclusively.  In  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  stave  trade  he  encouraged  the  ingress  o« 
Chinese  peasants  and  labourers,  who  are  chiefly  selected  for  this 
purpose  in  Ceylon  and  various  parts  of  the  Deccan.  To  preserve 
a  due  supply  of  Water  in  the  driest  seasons  he  imitated  the  Indian 
method  of  collecting  it  in  its  descent  from  the  hills,  in  enormous 
tanks  or  reservoirs,  so  as  to  be  capable  at  all  times  of  fertilizing 
the  lower  grounds,  in »  every  direction,  by  means  of  openings  or 
gutters.  And  to  preserve  the  soil  from  being  washed  down  the 
declivities  of  steep  hills,  he  recommended  the  forming  of  belts 
around  their  sides,  as  a  substitute  for  the  terraces  employed  by 
the  Chinese  upon  the  sides  of  mountains,  too  precipitous  to  be 
ploughed;  an  ingenious  method,  which  is  still  practised  in  our 
own  country  on  the  sloping  hills  of  Dorsetshire. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  St.  Helena  are  equally  favourable  to  the 
different  grains  of  Europe  and  of  India:  and,  in  conjunction  with 
these,  governor  Beatson  set  the  example  of  cultivating  potatoes, 
which  appear  to  have  answered  very  abundantly,  mangel-wurzel, 
eoss-lettuce,  and  various  other  esculents  for  man  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. 


Mr.  Editor — 

I  forward  to  you,  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  the  accompa- 
nying paper,  which  has  just  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which,  as  a 
production  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  illustrative  of  the  charac- 
ters of  two  very  eminent  men,  who  were  both  his  intimate  friends, 
cannot  fail  to  amuse  your  readers.  * 
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The  following  ./>«  d'etflrit  was  written  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
to  illustrate  a  remark  which  he  had  made—*  that  Dr.  Johnson 
considered  Garrick  as  his  property,  and  would  never  suffer  any 
one  to  praise  or  abuse  him  but  himself/  In  the  first  of  these  sup* 
posed  dialogues,  sir  Joshua  himself,  by  high  encomiums  upon 
Garrick,  is  represented  as  drawing  down  upon  him  Johnson's  cen- 
sure; in  the  second,  Mr.  Gibbon  by  taking  the  opposite  side,  calls 
forth  his  praise. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Reynolds.  Let  me  alone,  I'll  bring  him  out  (aside.)  I  have 
have  been  thinking,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  morning,  on  a  matter  that 
has  puzzled  me  very  much;  it  is  a  subject  that  I  dare  say  has  of- 
ten passed  in  your  thoughts,  and,  though  I  cannot,  I  dare  say  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  upon  it. — Johnson.  Tilly  fally,  what  is 
all  this  preparation — what  is  all  this  mighty  matter?—!?.  Why, 
it  is  a  very  weighty  matter.  The  subject  I  have  been  thinking 
upon  is— Predestination  and  Free-will,  two  things  I  cannot  recon- 
cile together  for  the  life  of  me;  in  my  opinion,  Dr.  Johnson,  free 
will  and  fore-knowledge  cannot  be  reconciled. — J.  Sir,  it  is  not 
of  very  great  importance  what  your  opinion  is  upon  such  a  ques- 
tions— R.  But  I  meant  only,  Dr.  J.  to  know  your  opinion. — J. 
No,  sir;  you  meant  no  such  thing:  you  meant  only  to  show  these 
gentlemen  that  you  are  not  the  man  they  took  you  to  be,  but  that 
you  think  of  high  matters  sometimes,  and  that  you  may  have  the 
credit  of  having  it  said,  that  you  held  an  argument  with  Sam  John- 
son on  predestination  and  free-will; — a  subject  of  that  magnitude 
as  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world — to  have  perplexed 
the  wisdom  of  man  for  these  two  thousand  years;— a  subject  on 
which  the  fallen  angels,  who  had  yet  not  lost  all  their  origi- 
nal brightness^  find  themselves  m  tvandering  mazes  lost.  That 
such  a  subject  could  be  discussed  in  the  levity  of  couvivial  con- 
versation is  a  degree  of  absurdity  beyond  what  is  easily  conceiva- 
ble.— R.  It  is  so  as  you  say,  tobesurej  I  talked  once  to  our  friend 
Garrick  upon  this  subject,  but  1  remember  we  could  make 
nothing  of  it. — J.  O  noble  pair! — R.  Garrick  was  a  clever  fellow, 
Dr.  J.  Garrick,  take  him  altogether,  was  certainly  a  very  great 
man — J*  Garrick,  sir,  may  be  a  great  man  in  your  opinion,  as 
far  as  I  know,  but  he  was  not  so  in  mine;  little  things  are.  great 

to  little  men. — R.    I  have  heard  you  say  Dr.  Johnson  J.  Sir, 

you  never  heard  me  say  that  David  Garrick  was  a'greatman;  you 
may  have  heard  me  say  that  Garrick  was  a  good  repeater— of 
other  men's  words; — words  put  into  his  mouth  by  other  men;  this 
makes  but  a  faint  approach  towards  being  a  great  man. — R.  But 
take  Garrick  upon  the  whole  now,  in  regard  to  conversation — J. 
Well,  sir,  in  regard  to  conversation,  I  never  discovered  in  the  con- 
versation of  David  Garrick  any  intellectual  energy,  any  wide  grasp 
of  thought,  any  extensive  comprehension  of  mind,  or  that  he  pos- 
sessed any  of  those  powers  to  which  great  could,  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety  be  applied— R.  But  still — J.  Hold,  sir;  I  have 
not  done— there  are,  to  be  sure,  in  the  laxity  of  colloquial  speech, 
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various  kinds  of  greatness;  a  man  may  be  a  great  tobacconist,  a 
man  may  be  a  great  painter,  he  may  be  likewise  a  great  mimic; 
now  you  may  be  the  one,  and  Garrick  the  other,  and  yet  neither  of 
you  be  great  men. — R.  But,  Dr.  Johnson, — /.  Hold,  sir;  I  have 
often  lamented  how  dangerous  it  is  to  investigate  and  to  discrimi- 
nate character,  to  men  who  have  no  discriminative  powers. — R. 
But  Garrick,  as  a  companion,  I  heard  you  say— no  longer  ago 

than  last  Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table  /.  You  tease  me, 

sir.    Whatever  you  may  have  heard  me  say,  no  longer  ago  than 
last  Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table,  I  tell  you  I  do  not  say  so 
now;  besides,  as  I  said  before,  you  may  not  have  understood  me-^» 
you  misapprehended  me — you  may  not  have  heard  me — /?.  I  am 
very  sure  I  heard  you — J.  Besides,  besides  sir,  besides — do  you 
not  know— are  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  it  is  the  high* 
est  degree  of  rudeness  to  quote  a  man  against  himself? — R.  But 
if  you  differ  from  yourself,  and  give  one  opinion  to-day-  ■  J. 
Have  done,  sir,  the  company  you  see  are  tired,  as  well  as  myself. 
T'other  side. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Gibbon. 
»  Johnson.    No,  sir;  Garrick 's  fame  was  prodigious,  not  only  id 
England,  but  all  over  Europe;  even  in  Russia  I  have  been  tol4,  he 
was  a  proverb;  when  any  one  had  repeated  well  he  was  called  a 
second  Garrick. — Gibbon.    I  think  he  had  full  as  much  reputa- 
tion as  he  deserved.—/.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  sir,  what  your 
meaning  may  be,  by  saying  he  had  as  much  reputation  as  he  de- 
served; he  deserved  much,  and  be  had  much — G.    Why  surely, 
Dr.  Johnson,  his  merit  was  in  small  things  only;  he  had  none  of 
those  qualities  that,  make  a  real  great  man.— J.  Sir,  I  as  little  un- 
derstand what  your  meaning  may  be,  when  you  speak  of  the  qual- 
ities that  make  a  great  man;  it  is  a  vague  term.    Garrick  was  no 
common  man;  a  man  above  the  common  size  may  surely,  without 
any  great  impropriety  be  called  a  great  man.  In  my  opinion,  he  has 
very  reasonably  fulfilled  the  prophecy  which  he  once  reminded  me 
of  having  made  to  his  mother,  when  she  asked  me  how  little  David 
went  on  at  school,  that  I  should  say  to  her,  that  he  would  come  to  be 
hanged,  or  come  to  be  a  great  man.    No,  sir;  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  the  same  qualities,  united  with  virtue  or  vice,  make  a 
hero  or  a  rogue,  a  great  general  or  a  highwayman.    Now  Gar- 
rick, we  are  sure,  was  never  hanged,  and  in  regard  to  his  being  a 
great  man,  you  must  take  the  whole  man  together. — It  must  be 
considered  in  how  many  things  Garrick  excelled  in  which  every 
man  desires  to  excel.    Setting  aside  his  excellence  as  an  actor,  in 
which  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled;  as  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as 
a  convivial  companion,  you  will  find  but  few  his  equals,  and  none  his 
superior.    As  a  man,  he  was  kind,  friendly,  benevolent,  and  gen- 
erous.— G.    Of  Garriok's  generosity  I  never  heard;    I  under- 
stood his  character  to  be  totally  the  reverse,  and  that  be  was  reck- 
oned to  have  loved  money.— J".    That  he  loved  money  nobody 
■will  dispute; — who  does  not?  but  if  you  mean,  by  loving  money, 
that  he  was  parsimonious  to afault,  sir,  you  have  beeu misinform- 
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ed.  To  Foote,  and  such  scoundrels,  who  circulated  those  re- 
ports— to  such  profligate  spendthrifts  prudence  is  meanness  and 
enonomy  is  avarice.  That  Garrick,  in  early  youth,  was  brought 
up  in  strict  habits  of  economy  I  believe,  and  that  they  were  neces- 
sary I  have  heard  from  himself;  to  suppose  that  Garrick  might  in- 
advertently act  from  this  habit,  and  be  saving  in  small  things,  can 
be  no  wonder;  but  let  it  b**  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that,  if 
he  was  frugal  by  habit,  he  was  liberal  from  principle;  that  when 
he  acted  from  reflection  he  did  what  his  fortune  enabled  him  to 
do,  and  what  was  expected  from  such  a  fortune.  I  remember  no 
insiMxe  of  Da  vie:  's  parsimony,  but  once,  when  he  stopped  Mrs* 
Wotfiu^ton  from  replenishing  the  tea-pot;  it  was  already,  he  said, 
as  red  as  blood;  and  this  instance  is  doubtful,  and  happened  many 
years  ago.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  I  observed  no  blameable 
parsimony  in  David;  his  table  was  elegant  and  even  splendid;  his 
house  both  in  town  and  country,  bis  equipage,  and,  I  think,  all  his 
habits  of  life,  were  such  as  might  bje  expected  from  a  man,  who 
had  acquired  great  riches.— In  regard  to  his  generosity,  which 
you  seem  to  question,  I  shall  only  say;  there  is  no  man  to  whom 
I  would  apply  with  more  confidence  of  success,  for  the  loan  of 
two  hundred  pounds  to  assist  a  common  friend,  than  to  David, 
and  this  too  with  very  little,  if  any  probability,  of  its  being  repaid. 
G.  You  were  going  to  say  something  of  him  as  a  writer:  you 
dont't  rate  him  very  high  as  a  poet.— J.  Sir,  a  man  may  be  a  re- 
spectable poet,  without  being  a  Homer,  as  a  man  may  be  a  good 
player,  without  being  a  Garrick.  In  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry, 
in  the  appendages  of  the  drama,  he  was,  if  not  the  firsts  in  the 
very  first  class.  He  had  a  readiness  and  facility,  a  dexterity  ot 
mind,  that  appeared  extraordinary,  even  to  men  of  experience, 
and  who  are  not  apt  to  wonder  from  ignorance.  Writing  pro- 
logues, epilogues  and  epigrams,  he  said  he  considered  as  his 
trade;  and  he  was  what  a  man  should  be,  always,  at  all  times, 
ready  at  his  trade.  He  required  two  hours  for  a  prologue  or  epi- 
logue, and  five  minutes  for  an  epigram.  Once,  at  Burke's  table, 
the  company  proposed  a  subject,  and  Garrick  finished  his  epi- 
gram within  the  time.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  in  the 
garden,  and  with  the  same  success.*—  G.  Garrick  had  some  flip- 
pancy of  parts,  to  be  sure,  and  was  brisk  and  lively  in  company; 
and,  by  help  of  mimickry  and  story-telling,  made  himself  a  plea- 
sant companion:  but  here  the  whole  world  gave  the  superiority 
to  Foote;  and  Garrick  himself  appears  to  have  felt  as  if  his  ge- 
nius was  rebuked  by  the  superior  powers  of  Foote.  It  has  been 
often  observed,  that  Garrick  never  dared  to  enter  into  competition 
with  him,  but  was  content  to  act  an  under-part,  to  bring  Foote  out 
•A  That  this  conduct  of  Garrick's  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
gross  minds  of  Foote  and  his  friends,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  en- 
counter him,  I  can  easily  imagine.  Of  the  natural  superiority  of 
Garrick  over  Foote  this  conduct  is  an  instance.  He  disdained  en- 
tering into  competition  with  such  a  fellow,  and  made  him  the  buf- 
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foon  of  the  company,  or,  as  you  say,  brought  him  out;  and  what 
was  at  last  brought  out,  but  coarse  jests  and  vulgar  merriment — 
indecency  and  impiety— a  relation  of  events  which,  upon  the  face 
of  them,  could  never  have  happened — characters  grossly  conceiv- 
ed, and  as  coarsely  represented!    Foote  was  even  no  mimic:  he 
went  out  of  himself,  it  is  true;  but  without  going  into  another 
man.  He  is  excelled  by  Garrick  even  in  this,  which  is  considered 
as  Foote's  greatest  excellence.   Garrick,  besides  his  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  voice  and  gesture  of  his  original,  to  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment of  which  Foote  had  no  conception,  exhibited  the  mind  and 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  person  imitated.    Besides,  Garrick  con- 
fined his  powers  within  the  limits  of  decency.    He  had  a  charac- 
ter to  preserve: — Foote  had  none.    By  Foote's  buffoonery  and 
broad-faced  merriment,  private  friendship,  public  decency,  and 
every  thing  estimable  amongst  men,  were  trod  under  foot.  We 
all  know  the  difference  of  their  reception  in  the  world.    No  man, 
however  high  in  rank  or  literature,  but  was  proud  to  know  Gar- 
rick, and  was  glad  to  have  him  at  his  table.    No  man  ever  consi- 
dered or  treated  Garrick  as  a  player.    He  may  be  said  to  have 
stepped  out  of  his  own  rank  into  an  higher,  and,  by  raising  him- 
self, he  raised  the  rank  of  his  profession.    At  a  convivial  table  his 
exhilarating  powers  were  unrivalled:  he  was  lively,  entertaining^ 
quick  in  discerning  the  ridicule  of  life,  and  as  ready  in  repre- 
senting it;  and  on  graver  subjects  there  were  few  topics  in  which 
he  could  not  bear  his  part.    It  is  injurious  to  the  character  of 
Garrick  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  Foote.   That  Foote 
was  admitted  sometimes  into  good  company  (to  do  the  man  what 
credit  1  can)  I  will  allow;  but  then  it  was  merely  to  play  tricks. 
Foote's  merriment  was  that  of  a  buffoon — Garrick's  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman.— G.  I  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  Garrick,  in 
company  had  not  the  easy  manners  of  a  gentleman.—/.  Sir,  I 
don't  know  what  you  may  have  been  told,  or  what  your  ideas  may 
be  of  the  manners  of  gentlemen. — Garrick  had  no  vulgarity  in 
his  manners.    It  is  true,  Garrick  had  not  the  airiness  of  a  fop, 
nor  did  he  assume  an  affected  indifference  t6  what  was  passing: 
he  did  not  lounge  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and  from  thence 
to  the  fire,  or*  whilst  you  were  addressing  your  discourse  to  him, 
turn  from  you,  and  talk  to  his  next  neighbour,  or  give  any  indica- 
tion that  he  was  tired  of  his  company.    If  such  manners  form 
your  ideas  of  a  fine  gentleman,  Garrick  had  them  not. — G.  I 
mean  that  Garrick  was  more  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the 
great,  and  more  obsequious  to  rank,  than  Foote— who  considered 
himself  as  their  equal,  and  treated  them  with  the  same  familiarity 
as  they  treated  each  other.—/.  He  did  so;  and  what  did  the  fellow 
get  by  it?  The  grossness  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  this  familiarity  was  merely  suffered  as  they  would  play  with 
a  dog:  he  got  no  ground  by  affecting  to  call  peers  by  their  sir- 
names.  The  foolish  fellow  fancied  that  lowering  them  was  raising 
himself  to  their  level.  This  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
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great,  this  childish  ambition  of  momentary  exaltation,  obtained 
by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies,  which  custom  has  established 
as  the  barriers  between  one  order  of  society  and  another,  only 
showed  his  folly  and  meanness.  He  did  not  see  that,  by  encroach- 
ing on  others'  dignity,  he  puts  himself  in  their  power,  either  to 
be  repelled  with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and 
condescension.  Garrick,  by  paying  due  respect  to  rank,  respect- 
ed himself:  what  he  gave  wa*»  returned,  and  what  was  returned 
he  kept  for  ever.  His  advancement  was  on  firm  ground:  he  was 
recognized  in  public,  as  well  as  respected  in  private;  and  as  no 
man  was  ever  more  courted,  and  better  received  by  the  public,  so 
no  man  was  ever  less  spoiled  by  its  flattery.  Garrick  continued 
advancing  to  the  last — till  he  had  acquired  every  advantage  that 
high  birth  or  title  couM  bestow,  except  the  precedence  of  going 
into  a  room;  but,  when  he  was  there,  he  was  treated  with  as  much 
attention  as  the  first  man  at  the  table.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Gar- 
rick that  he  never  laid  any  claim  to  this  distinction;  it  was  as  vo- 
luntarily allowed,  as  if  it  had  been  his  birth-right.  In  this,  I  con- 
fess, I  looked  on  David  with  some  degree  of  envy,  not  so  much 
for  the  respect* he  received,  as  for  the  manner  of  its  being  acquir- 
ed; what  fell  into  his  lap  unsought,!  have  been  forced  to  claim: — I 
began  the  world  by  fighting  my  way.  There  was  something 
about  me  that  invited  insult,  or  at  least  a  disposition  to  neglect; 
and  I  was  equally  disposed  to  repel  insult  and  to  claim  attention; 
and  I  fear  continue  too  much  in  this  disposition  now  it  is  no  longer 
necessary;  I  receive  at  present  as  much  favour  as  I  have  a  right 
to  expect  I  am  not  one  of  the  complainers  of  the  neglect  of 
merit. — G.  Your  pretensions,  Dr.  Johnson,  nobody  will  dispute; 
I  cannot  place  Garrick  on  the  same  footing:  your  reputation  will 
continue  increasing  after  your  death,  when  Garrick  will  be  totally 
forgotten:  you  will  be  for  ever  considered  as  a  classic. — J.  Enough, 
sir,  enough;  the  company  would  be  better  pleased  to  see  us  quar- 
rel than  bandying  compliments. — G.  But  you  must  allow,  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  Garrick  was  too  much  a  slave  to  fame,  or  rather,  to 
the  mean  ambition  of  living  with  the  great — terribly  afraid  of  ma- 
king himself  cheap  even  with  them;  by  which  he  debarred  himself 
of  much  pleasant  society.  Employing  so  much  attention  and  so 
much  management  upon  little  things,  implies,  I  think,  a  little 
mind.  It  was  observed  by  his  friend  Colman,  that  he  never  went 
into  company  but  with  a  plot  how  to  get  out  of  it;  he  was  every 
minute  called  out,  and  went  off  or  returned  as  there  was  or 
was  not  a  probability  of  his  shining.— *J,  In  regard  to  his  mean 
ambition,  as  you  call  it,  of  living  with  the  great,  what  was  the 
boast  of  Pope,  and  is  every  man's  wish,  can  be  no  reproach  to  Gar- 
rick: he  who  says  he  despises  it,  knows  he  lies.  That  Garrick 
husbanded  his  fame,  the  fame  which  he  had  justly  acquired  both 
at  the  theatre  and  at  t^e  table,  is  not  denied;  but  where  is  the 
blame  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  of  leaving  as  little  as  he 
could  to  chance?   Besides,  sir,  consider  what  you  hare  said,  you 
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first  deny  Garriek's  pretensions  to  fame,  and  then  accuse  bim  of 
too  great  an  attention  to  preserve  what  he  never  possessed.— G.  I 
don't  understand — J.  Sir,  I  can't  help  that. — G.  Well,  but,  Dr. 
Johnson,  you  will  not  vindicate  him  in  his  over  and  above  attention 
to  his  fame,  his  inordinate  desire  to  exhibit  himself  to  new  men; 
like  a  coqaet,  ever  seeking  after  conquests,  to  the  total  neglect  of 
old  friends  and  admirers: 

«  He  threvr  off  his  friends  like  a  huatsman  his  pack:' 

always  looking  out  for  new  game. — J.  When  you  quoted  the  line 
from  Goldsmith,  you  ought,  in  fairness  to  have  given  what  fol- 
lowed: 

*  He  knew  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whisde  them  back;' 

which  implies  at  least  that  he  possessed  a  power  over  other  men's 
minds  approaching  to  fascination;  but  consider,  sir,  what  is  to  be 
done:  here  is  a  man  whom  every  other  man  desires  to  know.  Gar- 
rick  could  not  receive  and  cultivate  all,  according  to  each  man's 
conception  of  his  own  value;  we  are  all  apt  enough  to  consider 
ourselves  as  possessing  a  right  to  be  excepted  from  the  common 
crowd;  besides,  sir,  1  do  not  see  why  that  should  be  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  which  we  all  so  irresistibly  feel  and  practise;  we 
all  make  a  greater  exertion  in  the  presence  of  new  men  than  old 
acquaintances;  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Garrick  divided  his  at- 
tention among  so  many,  that  but  little  was  left  to  the  share  of  any 
individual;  like  the  extension  and  dissipation  of  water  into  dew, 
there  was  not  quantity  united  sufficient  to  quench  any  man's 
thirst;  but  this  is  the  inevitable  state  of  things;  .Garrick,  no  more 
than  another  man,  could  unite  what  in  their  natures  are  incompati- 
ble.— G.  But  Garrick  not  only  was  excluded  by  this  means  from 
real  friendship,  but  accused  of  treating  those  whom  he  called  lus 
friends  with  insincerity  and  double-dealing. — /.  Sir,  it  is  not  true; 
his  character  in  that  respect  is  misunderstood:  Garrick  was,  to  be 
sure,  very  ready  in  promising;  but  he  intended  at  that  time  to  lul- 
fil  his  promise;  he  intended  no  deceit;  his  politeness  or  his  good 
nature,  call  it  what  you  will,  made  him  unwilling  to  deny;  he 
wanted  the  courage  to  say  no  even  to  unreasonable  demands. 
This  was  the  great  error  of  his  life;  by  raising  expectations  which 
he  did  not,  perhaps  could  not  gratify,  he  made  many  enemies;  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  error  proceeded 
from  the  same  cause  which  produced  many  of  his  virtues.  Friend- 
ships from  warmth  of  temper,  too  suddenly  taken  up,  and  too 
violent  to  continue,  ended  as  they  were  like  to  do,  in  disappoint- 
ment; his  friends  became  his  enemies;  and  those  having  been  fos- 
tered in  his  bosom,  well  knew  his  sensibility  to  reproach,  and  they 
took  care  that  he  should  be  amply  supplied  with  such  bitter  po- 
tions as  they  were  capable  of  administering;  their  impotent 
efforts  he  ought  to  have  despised;  but  he  felt  them;  nor  did  he 
affect  insensibility.—  G.  And  that  sensibility  probably  shortened  his 
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life.— J.  No,  sir,  he  died  of  a  disorder  of  which  you  or  any  other 
man  may  die,  without  being  killed  by  too  much  sensibility. — G.  But 
you  will  allow,  however,  that  this  sensibility,  those  fine  feelings, 
made  him  the  great  actor  he  was. — J.  This  is  all  cant;  fit  only  for 
kitchen  wenches  and  chambermaids;  Garrick's  trade  was  to  re- 
present passion,  not  to  feel  it.  Ask  Reynolds  whether  he  felt  the 
distress  of  count  Hugolino  when  he  drew  it. — G.  But  surely  he 
feels  the  passion  at  the  moment  he  is  representing  it. — J,  About 
as  much  as  Punch  feels. — That  Garrick  himself  gave  into  this 
foppery  of  feelings  I  can  easily  believe;  but  he  knew  at  the  same 
time  that  he  lied.  He  might  think  it  right  as  far  as  I  know  to  have 
what  fools  imagined  he  ought  to  have;  but  it  is  amazing  that  any 
should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  an  actor  will  risk  his  repu- 
tation by  depending  on  the  feelings  that  shall  be  excited  in  the 
presence  of  two  hundred  people,  on  the  repetition  of  certain  words 
which  he  has  repeated  two  hundred  times  before,  in  what  actors 
call  their  study.  No,  sir,  Garrick  left  nothing  to  chance,  every 
gesture,  every  expression  of  countenance  and  variety  of  voice, 
was  settled  in  his  closet  before  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  stage. 


(From  the  Examiner.) 

Monody  on  the  death  of  the  right  honourable  JR.  B.  Sheridan,  writ' 
ten  at  the  Request  of  a  Friend,  to  besfioken  at  Drury-lane  Thea- 
tre—-Murray,  1816. 

As  this  production  has  become  the  property  of  the  town,  first 
by  partial  recitation  at  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  by  entire,  though 
not  correct  publication  in  the  daily  papers,  we  are  enabled,  in  the 
present  number  of  our  literary  notices,  to  give  the  reader  both 
work  and  criticism  at  once.  The  following  is  a  correct  copy,  to 
the  letter:—- 

MONODY. 


When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day, 
In  summer's  twilight,  weeps  itself  away, 
Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hoar 
Sink  on  the  heart — as  dew  along  the  flower? 
With  a  pure  feeling,  which  absorbs  and  awes, 
|While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 
Tier  breathing  moment,  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime; 
Who  hath  not  shar'd  that  calm  so  still  and  deep, 
The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak,  but  weep 
A  holy  concord,  and  a  bright  regret, 
A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set? 
'Tis  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a  tender  wo, 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 
Felt  without  bitterness — but  full  and  clear, 
A  sweet  dejection— a  transparent  tear, 
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Unmix 'd  with  worldly  .grief  or  selfish  stain, 
Shed  without  shame — and  secret  without  pain. 

Ev'n  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils, 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 
So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes, 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish— dies. 

A  mighty,  spirit  is  eclips'd — a  pow'r 

Hath  pass'd  from  day  to  darkness — to  whose  hour 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeath 'd-— no  name, 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame! 

The  flash  of  wit — the  bright  intelligence, 

The  beam  of  song— the  blaze  of  eloquence,'  * 

Set  with  their  sun — but  still  have  left  behind 

Th'  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind, 

Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 

A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole, 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 

Which  all  embraced — and  lighten'd  over  all, 

To  cheer — to  pierce — to  please— or  to  appal; 

From  the  charm'd  council  to  the  festive  board, 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied, 

The  prais'd— th?  proud — who  made  his  praise  their  pride; 

*  When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan, 

Arose  to  heav'n  in  her  appeal  from  roan, 

His  was  the  thunder— his  th'  avenging  rod, 

The  wrath— the  delegated  voice  of  God! 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips— and  blaz'd, 

Till  vanquish'd  senates  trembled  as  they  prais'd. 

And  here,  oh!  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  wann> 

The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm,  y 

The  matchless  dialogue— the  deathless  wit, 

Which  knew  not  what  it  Was  to  intermit, 

The  glowing  portraits  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 

Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  Which  they  spring, 

These  wondrous  beings  of  his  fancy  wrought 

To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought. 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet, 

Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat, 

A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  failing  wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heav'nly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own, 


•  See  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  on  the  charges 
exhibited  against  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  house  of  commons.  Mr  Pitt  intreated 
the  home  to-  adjourn,  to  give  time  for  a  calmer  consideration  of  the  question 
than  could  then  occur  alter  the  immediate  effect  of  that  oratkn. 
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Still  let  them  pause:  Ah!  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seem'd  vice  might  be  but  wo. 

Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze, 
Is  fix'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise; 
Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 
And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 
The  secret  enemy,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  centinel,  accuser,  judge,  and  spy; 
The  foe,  the  fool,  the  jealous,  and  the  vain, 
The  envious,  who  but  breathe  in  others'  .pain, 
Behold  the  host!  delighting  to  deprave, 
Who  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grave, 
Watch  ev'ry  fault  that  daring  genius  owes, 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows. 
Distort  the  truth— accumulate  the  lie, 
And  pile  the  pyramid  of  calumny! 

These  are  his  portion:  but  if  join'd  to  these, 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 
If  the  high  spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 
And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door, 
To  Booth  indignity,  and  lace  tq^face 
/  Meet  sordid  rage,  and  wrestle  with  disgrace, 
To  fird  in  hope  but  the  renew'd  caress, 
The  setpent-fold  of  further  faithlessness. 
If  suthffnay  be  the  ills  which  men  assail, 
What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail? 
Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  giv'n, 
Bear  hearts  electric — charged  with  fire  from  heav'n, 
Black  with  the  rude  collision — inly  torn, 
By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 
Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere,  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  turn'd  to  thunder— ecorch— and  burst. 

But  far  from  us,  and  from  our  mimic  scene, 
Such  things  should  be — if  such  have  ever  been; 
,  Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task, 
To  give  the  tribute  glory  need  not  ask, 
To  weep  the  vanquished  beam,  and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise,  in  payment  of  a  long  delight. 

Ye  orators!  whom  yet  our  councils  yield, 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  hero  of  your  field! 
The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrousJAree/* 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  immortality! 
Ye  bards!  to  whom  the  drama's  muse  is  dear, 
He  was  your  master. — emulate  him  here! 
Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence! 
He  was  your  brother:— bear  his  ashes  hence! 
While  pow'rs  of  mind,  almost  of  boundless  range! 
Complete  in  kind,  as  various  in  their  change; 
While  eloquence,  wit,  poesy,  and  mirth, 
That  humbler  harmonist  of  ©are  on  earth, 


•  Pox— Pitt— Burke. 
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Surri ve  within  our  sonl  .—while4  live,  our  mum ' 
Of  pride  in  merit's  proud  pre-eminence, 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long-  in  vain, 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  maj  remain, 
Sighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan! 

These  lines  are  attributed  to  a  noble  poet,  who  when  he  writes 
upon  what  really  touches  him,  is  sure  to  write  so  as  to  touch  us.  He 
feels  most  powerfully,  and  has  opinions  as  well  as  an  experience 
of  his  own.  His  character  therefore  as  a  poet  is  also  his  own;— 
a  thing  which  can  be  said  perhaps  of  but  two  other  living  poets, — 
Wordsworth  and  Moore,  the  former  of  whom  is  a  metaphysical 
genius,  the  latter  a  refined  Bacchanalian  one,  living  in  a  world  of 
wit,  garlands,  and  music. 

But  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  never  be  a  narrative  poet,  nor  Mr. 
Moore  a  very  grave  one  (for  his  very  hymns  have  a  Magdalen  air, 
extremely  memini  scent),  so  lord  Byron  will  never  be  skilful  in 
addresses,  nor  in  any  other  oratorical  part  of  poetry.  It  is  not  in- 
tense and  conscious  enough.  His  talent  does  not  lie  so  much  in 
appealing  to  others,  as  in  expressing  himself.  He  does  not  make 
you  so  much  a  party  as  a  witness,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in 
pieces  of  the  present  kind,  he  will  infallibly  want  what  is  called 
tact.  With  every  disposition  to  praise  the  object  of  his  verse,  he 
will  not  succeed  in  keeping  him  before  you;  and  with  nothing 
whatsoever  like  egotism,  in  the  paltry  sense  of  the  word,  he  will 
chiefly  be  before  you  himself. 

A  .Monody  on  Mr.  Sheridan  should,  in  our  opinion,  have  been 
thus  constructed.  It  should  have  touched  brieffy  though  indig- 
nantly on  his  calumniators;  briefly,  and  with  as  great  a  mixture  of 
tenrk-rness  and  admonition  as  possible,  on  his  real  faults;  briefly 
also  on  his  general  powers,  but  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  his  dramatic 
talents;  and  then  too,  on  the  airy  and  graceful  nature  of  them,  hold- 
ing him  up  principally  for  *what  he  principally  was, — an  elegant 
comic  poet. 


The  reader  will  see  therefore  that  we  consider  the  present  Mo- 
nody as  too  general  and  too  uniformly  grave;  and  the  subject  not 
being  congenial  with  the  poet's  powers:  we  think  also  the  execu- 
tion indifferent,  compared  with  them.  The  general  cast  of  the 
images  is  not  new  enough  for  him:  there  is  an  appearance  of  eking 
out  in  the  lines;  and  some  of  the  metaphors  are  too  gratuitous 
and  lofty;  as  that,  for  instance,  about  the  w  pyramid  of  calumny," 
which  is  veiy  good,  as  far  as  magnitude  and  durability  are  con- 
cerned— but  begs  the  question  as  to  essence,  and  is  unsuitable  to 
the  inevitable  feeling  of  majesty  which  the  idea  of  a  pyramid  pro- 
duces. Our  favourite  passages  are,  the  first — the  paragraph  be- 
ginning, i  But  should  there  be* — which  insinuates  a  deep  piece 
of  knowledge— and  the  one  beginning,  «  These  are  his  portion.* 
Our  favourite  lines  arc— 
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1 A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set.' 

*  So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes, 
When  all  of  genius  which  can  perish — dies.' 

4  Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  hcav'nly  tone, 
Jar  in  the  music  that  was  born  their  own.' 

'And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  fame.' 

'  And  stoop  to  strive  with  misery  at  the  door, 

To  sooth  indignity,  and  face  to  face 

Meet  sordid  rage,  «.nd  wrestle  with  disgrace.1 


The  concluding  idea  is  from  the  famous  line  of  Ariosto,  so  often 
imitated,— where  he  speaks  of  the  young  Scotish  prince,  Zcr- 
bino:— 


Natura  il  fece,  e  pot  ruppe  la  stampa. 

Or lan.  Fur.  canto  10,  st.  84. 

—Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  mould. 


The  thought,  we  confess,  is  to  our  liking;  for  even  if  it  borders 
upon  a  conceit,  it  is  a  very  graceful  one,  and  such  as  none  but  a 
great  poet  could  be  guilty  of;  and  we  like  it  also  for  its  remind- 
ing  us  of  those  illustrious  artists,  sculptors  as  well  as  painters, 
with  whom  Ariosto  lived  in  habits  of  friendship,  and  interchanged 
ideas.  We  think  Raphael  must  have  liked  it;  and,  indeed,  had  it 
been  applied  to  him,  perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  dispute 
about  its  perfection. 

The  reader  who  has  seen  lord  Byron  fail  in  the  present  instance 
(at  least  we  venture  to  think  so,  as  we  did  of  his  former  Drury- 
lane  address)  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  report  that  his  lordship  has 
written  anotnfer  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  that  it  is  reckoned 
superior  extn  to  any  thing  he  has  published.  If  it  is  as  good,  we 
shall  be  contented.  Here  he  will  be  left  to  himself  again,  and  in 
his  own  clement;  and  we  all  know  what  a  power  he  can  exhibit 
there.  He  is  a  Salvator  Rosa,  and  has  no  business  with  scenery, 
bad  or  good. 
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their  claims  to  the  invention  of  boats  propelled  by  steam.  A 
Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  of  England,  has  published  a  book  upon 
the  subject:  according  to  which,  the  first  experiments  to  propel 
water  craft  by  steam,  were  made  by  a  Mr.  Miller.  The  date  of 


4  •  And  add  our  mite 

Of  praise,  in  payment  of  a  long*  delight.' 

*  — —  Mirth, 

That  humbler  harmonist  of  care  on  earth.' 
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his  trials,  however,  is  very  prudently  concealed;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Journal  des  Dcbats,  of  September  1 4th,  takes  occasion 
to  presume  that  the  experiments  of  the  marquis  de  Jauffray  wefe 
anterior  to  those  of  Mr.  Miller.  In  1795  (it  is  said)  lord  Stanhope 
caused  a  steam  vessel  to  be  constructed  with  oars  resembling  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  opening  as  they  went  backwards,  and  shutting  as 
they  went  forwards.  But  this  machinery  provedto  be  ineffectual: 
and,  in  1801,  a  Mr.  Symington  (it  is  pretended)  made  a  trial  of  a 
steain-boat — how  constructed,  alas!  it  is  not  known — upon  the 
frith  of  Clyde.  His  project  was  abandoned  (continues  Mr, 
Buchanan)  in  consequence  of  the  injury  which  the  vessel  sustained 
from  the  banks  of  the  canal.  The  journal  above-mentioned  takes 
another  occasion  to  assert  the  pretensions  of  France,  and  tells 
us  that  dangerous  essays  were  made  in  1 802  by  Mr.  Desblancs, 
horaloger  to  Frecourt.  From  all  these  facts,  our  two  authorities 
think  themselves  warranted  to  conclude,  that  navigation  by  steam 
i%oa9  introduced9  merely  by  our  Fulton,  in  1807.  In  addition  to 
these  two  claimants,  the  Italians  must  needs  pretend  that  the  in- 
vention is  due  to  a  countryman  of  theirs,  a  Mr.  D.  Seraphin 
Leralli  du  Mont  Capi;  and  the  gazette  of  Florence  cites  some  o( 
his  original,  letters  (published  in  1787)  in  order  to  substantiate  the 
claim. 


Mr.  Colburn  will  shortly  publish,  by  authority,  in  French  as 
well  as  in  English,  the  following  important  production:— Corres- 
pondence of  M.  Fouche,  duke  of  Otranto,  with  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  2.  A  Sketch  of  the  Public  Life  of  M.  Fouche, 
duke  of  Otranto,  comprising  various  correspondence,  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  king  Joachim,  the  duke  d'Artois, 
prince  Blucher,  Louis  XVI II.,  count  de  Blacas,  and  other  minis- 
ters, &c.  This  work  portrays  this  celebrated  character  as  he 
really  is;  it  exhibits  his  most  secret  sentiments,  the  spirit  of  his 
public  life,  and  the  principles  which  have  directed  him  at  all  pe- 
riods and  in  situations  the  most  diversified.  The  political  docu- 
ments will  be  found  to  throw  great  light  on  the  personal  relations 
of  the  duke,  and  on  the  history  and  character  of  recent  events. 

Dr.  Watkins  has  not  been  able  to  complete  his  Memoirs  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  so  early  as  was  at  first  expected,  but  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  ready  for  publication  in  the  course  of  September.  When 
the  various  talents  of  this  celebrated  man  are  considered;  the  dis- 
tinguished part  he  took  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country;  his 
long  connection  with  the  stage;  his  intimacy  with  the  highest  cha- 
racters and  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age,  and  those  embarrassments 
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Which  too  frequently  accompany  genius— it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  faithful  and  impartial  history  of  his  life  should  open  a  wider 
field  of  instruction  and  amusement  than  has  been  exhibited  by  any 
production  subsequent  or  even  previous  to  the  biography  of  John- 
son. A  large  portion  of  the  life  was  long  since  prepared  from 
most  valuable  information  communicated  to  the  author  by  one 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  earliest  friends  and  nearest  relatives:  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  it  will  contain  many  new  and  original  anecdotes  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Parr,  Garrick,  Burke,  Fox,  8cc. 

The  new  edition  of  Neuman's  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary 
is  in  considerable  forwardness,  but  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
additions  are  such  as  to  occupy  much  time  and  care.  It  will  contain 
above  20,000  new  articles  and  several  thousand  modern  words, 
many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  English  or  Spanish  Dic- 
tionary hitherto  published.  In  this  edition  the  names  of  articles  in 
commerce,  the  terms  used  in  manufactures,  and  the  most  popular 
terms  in  science,  have  been  introduced,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  dictionary  of  two  languages.  It  has  also  been  attempted 
to  make  the  work  something  more  than  a  mere  book  of  words,  to 
render  it  useful  not  only  to  the  translator,  the  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, soldier,  and  sailor,  but  likewise  to  the  philosopher,  anti- 
quary, and  naturalist.  Mr.  Bowen  has  added  a  great  number  of 
words  used  in  conversation  and  in  periodical  publications,  although 
not  inserted  in  any  of  our  dictionaries,  and  has  indicated  the  Span* 
ish  origin  of  several  English  words,  which  have  either  eluded  the 
sagacity  of  etymologists,  or  been  erroneously  attributed  to-  the 
French.  Senor  Perez  has  subjoined  many  useful  terms  familiar 
in  Spanish  America. 

Mr.  Accum  has  in  the  press,  a  Practical  Essay  on  Chemical 
Re-Agents,  or  Tests,  illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Experiments. 
The  work  will  comprehend  a  Summary  View  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  Chemical  Tests;  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  these  bodies,  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  and 
the  art  of  applying  them  successfully.  A  list  of  ail  the  substances 
for  which  there  ^xist  any  appropriate  tests,  will  be  added;  and  a 
portable  chemical  chest,  containing  the  chemical  tests  and  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  performing  the  experiments  described  in  the 
treatise,  will  also  be  delivered,  if  required,  as  a  companion  to  the 
work,  w.hich  will  be  published  early  in  September. 

A  History  of  Ni'pal,  containing  not  only  geographical  informa- 
tion relative  to  that  kingdom,  but  also  illustrative  of  its  relations, 
political  and  commercial,  with  the  British  dominions  in  Asia, 
Tibet,  Tartary,  and  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  late  war,  will  speedily  appear  in  an  8vo.  volume. 

Some  account  of  Ahantah  and  Fantyn,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  is  in  the  press.  The  recent  intelligence  of 
a  war  between  the  people  of  those  countries,  and  the  general  igno- 
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ranee  which  prevails  respecting  them,  render  a  work  of  authority 
•a  that  subject  very  desirable. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  has  in  the  press,  in  4to.  Observa- 
tions on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  as  recently  visited  and  described 
by  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.  resident  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Bagdad. 

A  Description  of  the  People  of  India,  by  the  Abbe  J.  A.  Du- 
bois, missionary  in  the  Mysore,  in  a  4to.  volume,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  This  work  is  the  result  of  a  diligent  observation 
and  study  of  the  people,  during  a  residence  of  many  years  among 
the  various  tribes,  in  unrestrained  intercourse  and  conformity  with 
their  habits  and  manners  of  life. 

Mr.  Lancaster,  whose  energetic  character  first  gave  impulse 
to  the  principle,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  governments  to  educate 
the  whole  people  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  carrying  that  great  principle  into  effect  in 
Ireland,  owing  to  the  public  spirit  of  many  distinguished  Irish- 
men.  During  part  of  the  years  1814  and  1815,  he  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  that  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge.    Many  thousands  of  persons  attended  his 
public  lectures,  and  honoured  them  with  approbation.   After  a 
lecture,  be  often  witnessed  protestant  clergymen,  Roman  catholic 
priests,  methodist  and  presbyterian  ministers,  cordially  uniting  in 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and  rivalling  each  other  in  professions  of 
kindness  and  offers  of  hospitality.   From  the  cabin  school  to  the 
ducal  mansion— from  the  dwellings  of  the  peasant  to  the  vice-  . 
regal  palace,  his  reports  exhibit  (he  says)  but  4  one  tide  of  glo- 
ry* for  the  character  and  hopes  of  Ireland1 — *  one  unclouded 
blaze'  of  philanthropy  and  universal  charity.    At  another  meet- 
ing in  Dublin,  Mr.  Lancaster  received  a  public  invitation  to  set- 
tle in  Ireland,  which  he  accepted  amidst  the  cheers  of  hundreds. 
He  asserts,  and  we  believe  justly,  that  his  plans  have  excited  in- 
terest, or  been  the  means  of  establishing  schools,  from  Peters- 
burgh  te  Kamschatka — from  London  to  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio, 
f  where  there  is  one  of  his  schools  for  nine  hundred  pupils) — and 
from  Inverness  to  Hayti.  Two  of  his  pupils  have  gone  on  school- 
missions  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  two  others  down  the  Missis- 
sippi: some  have  proceeded  to  Africa— and  another  is  now  about 
to  proceed  to  Bengal,  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cey- 
lon.   It  is  honourable  to  Irish  liberality,  that,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  friends  to  the  extension  of  the  royal  Lancasterian  system 
of  education,  held  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  personal  exertions  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  in  travelling  in 
Ireland,  ficc  the  duke  of  Leinster  being  in  the  chair,  it  was  re- 
solved, that,  <  as  the  Lancasterian  system  of  education  is  in  itself 
wholly  unconnected  with  doctrinal  points  of  religion,  it  appears 
well  adapted  to  insure  unanimity  in  promoting  general  education; 
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and  that  the  personal  services  and  exertions  of  Joseph  Lancaster, 
who  has  carried  into  effect  his  efficient  system  of  education,  and 
extended  its  benefits  to  above  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  poor 
children,  are  essentially  necessary  to  facilitate  its  progress  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  confidence  which  the  liberality  of  his  public  con- 
duct, for  a  series  of  years,  has  tended  to  command.'  These  are 
sentiments  honourable  to  all  parties,  and  in  our  opinion  (which  is 
founded  on  a  personal  acquaintance  of  nearly  twenty  years)  they 
have  been  well  earned,  by  the  ingenuity,  zeal,  and  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Edward  Heard  has  invented  a  chemical  re-agent,  by  which 
he  renders  salt  water  capable  of  washing  and  cooking.  Various 
experiments  have  been  tried  with  it  in  the  navy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  admiralty,  with  success.  If  adopted,  it  would 
promote  cleanliness  among  our  seamen,  the  principal  requisite  for 
the  preservation  of  health;  remove  the  leading  causes  of  contagion 
on  ship-board  from  dirty  garments,  beds,  and  bedding;  and  afford 
means  to  passengers  of  washing  weekly  if  necessary,  and  lessening 
the  amount  and  expenses  of  equipment 

The  Rev.  C.  Colton  is  preparing  a  work,  under  the  expressive 
title  of  i  Many  Things  in  Few  Words,  addressed  to  fewer  persons 
who  think/ 


Our  literature  (says  our  Paris  correspondent)  has  not  yet  re- 
covered all  its  prosperity.  For  this  purpose  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  unfortunately  the  alarming 
rumours  broached  by  malevolence  and  collected  with  malicious 
industry  by  some  of  your  journals  are  not  calculated  to  re-esta- 
blish very  speedily  the  literary  communications  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  English 
publications  without  being  astonished  to  see  how  the  most  simple 
circumstances  are  often  distorted,  and^in  what  a  false  point  of  view 
passing  events  in  France  are  represented.  Still  it  would  not  be  so 
bad  if  these  falsehoods,  these  calumnies,  were  confined  to  the 

i'ournals  which  take  a  pleasure  in  raking  them  together;  but  un- 
uckily  they  are  thence  transferred  into  works  which  are  preserv- 
ed, and  into  which  future  historians  will  probably  look  for  infor- 
mation. What  particularly  leads  me  to  this  remark  is,  that  I  have 
lately  convinced  myself  that  even  the  Gentleman'*  Magazine  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  becoming  the  echo  of  the  newspapers 
distinguished  for  their  hatred  to  France.  I  have  lately  been  turn- 
ing over  the  number  for  June,  and  I  there  find  under  head  of 
France,  that  the  king  would  not  pardon  the  rebels  at  Grenoble, 
because  they  had  purchased  national  property;  that  there  have 
been  fresh  massacres  at  Nisnics;  that  the  grand  almoner,  indig- 
nant at  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  has  resigned;  that  the  Fete  Dieu 
resembled  a  buffoonery)  Sec.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all 
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these  particulars,  and  it  is  a  barefaced  deception  upon  the  public 
to  palm  upon  it  such  falsehoods  respecting  a  country  whence  it  is 
so  easy  to  obtain  accurate  intelligence.  The  editors  of  periodical 
works  ought  to  use  a  little  more  discretion  in  their  selections  from 
the  newspapers,  whose  authority  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  es- 
pecially when  they  say  spiteful  things  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
saying  them.   But  to  return  to  literary  subjects — 

There  is  not  at  this  moment  any  new  work  of  particular  interest 
The  Abbe  de  Pradt  has  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  a 
noise;  his  work  sells  with  astonishing  rapidity,  but  the  journals 
unmercifully  ridicule  the  author  who  has  been  the  main  spring  of 
all  the  events  of  the  last  years,  who  was  every  where,  had  a  hand 
in  every  thing,  and  pretends  to  be  alone  capable  of  furnishing  a 
key  to  modern  diplomacy.    They  agree  that  never  did  author  so 
completely  expose  himself  to  the  shafts  of  satire,  as  he  has  done. 
M.de  Pradt,  however,  has  wherewith  to  console  himself:  the  book- 
sellers pay  a  high  price  for  the  copy-right  of  his  works,  and  this 
is  a  point  which  is  not  to  be  overlooked.   M.  Benjamin  de  Con- 
stant has  also  drawn  upon  himself  some  severe  strictures  for  the 
novel  which  he  has  just  published.   The  critics  admit,  however, 
that  this  author  is  more  amusing  in  his  novels  than  when  he  writes 
upon  constitutions,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  he  ought  never  to 
have  ventured  upon  any  other  kind  of  compositions.  M.  Lacretelle 
has  finished  his  History  of  the  Wars  of  Religion  in  France  with 
the  fourth  volume.   In  the  class  of  Voyages  and  Travels  nothing 
has  appeared  but  translations  from  the  English,  such  as  Salt's  in 
Abyssinia,  Mawe's  in  Brazil,  &c.  Mr.  Warden,  formerly  Ameri- 
can consul,  has  published  here  in  English  a  description  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  a  plan  of  that  city.   A.  M.  Bonnet,  who 
about  twenty  years  since  printed  a  work  on  the  United  States,  has 
just  produced  a  new  one,  with  a  small  but  good  map  of  the  state 
of  New  York.   In  a  former  communication  I  mentioned  the  *  De- 
scription routiere  de  la  Fi  ance/  by  M .  Vaysse,  inspector  of  posts. 
This  very  useful  work  for  travellers  is  continued.  Eight  volumes 
of  it  have  already  appeared;  each  of  them  is  sold  separately  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers,  and  contains  a  description  of  one  of 
the  great  roads  of  France  with  a  very  detailed  map.  As  the  autlior 
is  obliged  by  his  office  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  surveying  the 
post- roads,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  every  thing  himself,  so 
that  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  on  his  accuracy.  Mr.  Dep- 
ping  has  published  a  third  edition  of  his  *  Merveilles  et  Beautes 
en  France,*  with  a  map  and  seven  engravings  representing  the 
most  picturesque  views  in  this  country.  Mr.  de  Humboldt  con- 
tinues the  publication  of  his  grand  work  on  America;  but  owing 
to  the  numerous  maps  and  plates  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
the  iivraitom  do  not  follow  one  another  in  very  rapid  succession. 
Few  new  works  of  any  magnitude  are  undertaken,  but  those  al- 
ready commenced  are  prosecuted  with  considerable  activity. 
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